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Secretary  Chapman  on  Conservation 


There  is  good  reason  why  I 
should  feel  at  home  at  a  national 
park  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  Both  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  the  National  Park 
Service  have  in  the  past  contrib- 
uted— at  times  rather  vigorously — 
to  my  "education."  I  think  I  can 
say  that,  so  far  as  parks  and  rec- 
reation are  concerned,  I  come  to 
you  already  rather  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Association 
and  the  Conference,  whose  fields 
of  interest  and  activity  are  so 
closely  related  and  so  smoothly 
integrated,  should  sponsor  this 
gathering,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  them  for  having  done  so. 


The  Association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
and  with  the  guidance  of  such  men 
as  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  move  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service.  The  Con- 
ference conceived  by  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  first  assembled  at  the  invitation 
of  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  brought 
to  a  focus  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
in  state  parks. 

Thus  two  essential  phases  of  a 
program  which  interests  me  in- 
tensely are  represented  here  to- 
night. The  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
administers  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  a  well-established  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — At  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Chapman  on 
January  19,  1950,  given  by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  Secretary  Chapman  responded  to  pledges  of  support  for  conservation  policies  by  the  two  host 
organizations.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  his  address. 


Committee  on  Public  Lands,  Representative  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  and  Mrs.  Peterson,  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  President  of  Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  President,  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Morse,  President,  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Newton  B.  Drury,  and  Mrs.  Drury,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  William  Warne  and  Mrs.  Warne,  Hon.  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Senator  Hugh  Butler,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Zales  N.  Ecton,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Glen  Taylor, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Baring,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Hon.  Reva  Beck  Bosone,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Engle,  Hon.  Ivor  D. 
Fenton,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Fernandez,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Marshall,  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Norrell,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Norris  Poulson,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Regan,  Hon.  John  Sanborn,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Compton  L.  White,  Hon.  Clarence  Burton,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Farrington,  Hon.  A.  Fernos-Isern,  Dr.  William  Wrather,  Dr.  James  Boyd,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Day,  Mr. 
Marion  Clawson,  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Hon.  Huston  Thompson,  Daggett  Harvey, 
Clem  Collins,  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  President,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Bell.  Mr.  Drury  introduced  his  aides,  Associate  Director  Arthur  Demaray  and 
Assistant  Directors,  Hillory  Tolson  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  A  final  feature  of  the  program  was  the  showing 
of  a  film  entitled,  "The  Jackson  Hole  Wildlife  Park,"  loaned  by  the  New  Y  ork  Zoological  Society.  The  area  is 
included  in  the  deeds  which  were  given  recently  to  the  United  States  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  in  a  ceremony 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller  represented  his  father. 
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But  the  public's  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  the  scenic  and  scien- 
tific and  historic  resources  of  our 
country,  and  for  providing  adequate 
recreational  opportunities  for  every- 
body, goes  far  beyond  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  or  should 
undertake.  Cities,  metropolitan 
areas,  counties  and  States  must  all 
have  a  share  in  the  program.  It  is 
a  field  in  which,  during  my  17  years' 
connection  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  have  witnessed  a 
steady  improvement  in  cooperation 
and  coordination.  One  of  the  out- 
standing evidences  of  it  was  the 
passage  of  the  Park,  Parkway  and 
Recreational-Area  Act  of  1936,  for 
which  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  and 
the  National  Park  Service  worked 
effectively  together. 

That  act  gave  official  recognition 
to  a  cooperative  relationship  that 
had  long  existed  in  fact,  and  to 
good  effect.  "The  Secretary  is 
authorized,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
that  Act — "to  aid  the  several  states 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
in  planning  .  .  .  adequate  public 
park,  parkway,  and  recreational- 
area  facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  And,  carefully 
avoiding  any  implication  of  dic- 
tation by  the  Federal  Government, 
it  sets  the  tone  of  that  relationship, 
by  authorizing  the  several  agencies 
involved  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
Certainly  it  has  been  in  that  spirit 
that  the  terms  of  the  act  have  been 
carried  out. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  that, 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington 
in  1933  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 


the  Interior,  the  National  Park 
Service  was  one  of  the  bureaus  of 
the  Department  that  was  placed 
under  my  supervision.  During  all 
the  long  and  interesting  period 
since, — first  with  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright as  director,  then  the  late 
Arno  Cammerer,  and  since  1940 
with  Newton  B.  Drury — my  official 
and  personal  relationships  with  the 
Service  have  been  of  a  sort  to  give 
me  profound  satisfaction.  During 
the  war,  particularly,  the  Service 
was  faced  again  and  again  by 
choices  between  its  basic  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  Nation's  scenic  and  historic 
treasures  and  its  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  utmost  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  It  met  that 
obligation  and  the  Director  was 
able  to  report  at  the  war's  end  that 
the  national  park  system  had  come 
through  it  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  values  which  give  the 
system  its  unique  distinction. 

I  have  found  the  National  Park 
Service  staff  members  have  a  sense 
of  direction,  they  know  where 
they  are  heading,  and  why.  They 
know  how  to  cooperate,  the  habit 
of  cooperation  and  of  public  service 
extends  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  But,  any  time  they  lose  a 
battle,  and  they  don't  lose  many, 
the  winner  knows  he  has  been  in  a 
scrap. 

Forty-four  years  after  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  was  estab- 
lished, the  Act  of  1916  creating  the 
National  Park  Service  was  passed 
by  Congress.  The  experience  of 
those  forty-four  years,  with  Yellow- 
stone and  14  other  individual  na- 
tional parks,  had  convinced  an 
informed  and  free  people  that  there 
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was  wisdom  in  conserving  "the 
scenery,  the  natural  and  historic 
objects,  and  the  wildlife"  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments, 
and  in  providing  for  the  enjoyment 
of  them  "in  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  un- 
impaired for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations."  The  words  of 
the  act — some  of  which  I  have  just 
quoted — were  simply  an  affirmation 
of  a  faith  that  had  steadily  grown 
through  the  years, — a  faith  which 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  come  to  share  with  us. 

All  of  you  who  have  supported 
the  work  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  so  stead- 
fastly— who  have  made  it  an  ef- 
fective supporter  and  defender  of 
the  national  parks — it  is  your  faith, 
too.  Because  you  are  convinced 
that  the  national  park  system  is 
worth  working  for  and  worth  de- 
fending, you  have  a  legitimate 
curiosity  as  to  the  attitude  of  any 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  toward  it. 

While  I  am  "brand  new"  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  have 
been  in  the  Department,  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  and  then  as 
Under  Secretary,  for  a  long  time, — 
nearly  17  years.  In  fact,  a  good 
many  editors  have  referred  to  me 
as  a  "career  man."  Whether  being 
in  the  Secretariat  is  a  career 
occupation,  I  shall  not  debate.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
sinecure.  I  have  already  noted 
that  during  all  those  years  the  na- 
tional parks  have  been  at  least 
partly  my  concern,  in  my  official 
as  well  as  personal  capacity.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  you  have  had  some 
opportunity  to  learn  whether  or 
not  I  believe  in  national  parks, 


and  whether  or  not  I  am  willing 
to  defend  them  against  any  un- 
justifiable encroachment,  to  "keep 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
my  friends  in  the  National  Park 
Service,  from  the  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
state  parks  and  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  from  conservationists  in 
general.  As  I  look  over  this  room, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  out  a 
good  many  people  who  have  con- 
tributed importantly  to  my  edu- 
cation. It  has  given  me  a  deep 
appreciation  of  parks  of  all  kinds 
and  a  profound  conviction  that 
they  supply  the  American  people 
with  many  things  that  they  require 
if  they  are  to  live  rather  than  just 
exist — increased  vigor  for  the  body, 
stimulation  to  the  mind,  and  in- 
spiration and  exaltation  to  the 
spirit.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  most  priceless 
possession.  The  very  fact  of  our 
possession  of  them  contributes 
greatly  to  our  pride  in  and  our 
love  for  our  country. 

But  let  me  try  to  tell  you,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  course  of 
action  that  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  parks,  and  particu- 
larly of  national  parks,  leads  me 
to  follow. 

I  accept  fully  and  unreservedly 
the  idea,  now  long  established, 
that  there  rests  on  us  the  obligation 
to  set  aside  and  protect  areas  of 
superlative  natural  scenery  or  of 
historic  or  prehistoric  or  scientific 
importance  so  great  that  the  task 
is  one  for  the  Nation.  I  recognize 
that  conflicts  have  arisen  and  will 
continue  to  arise  as  to  the  best  and 
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highest  use  to  which  any  lands 
should  be  put.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  the  long  term  National  interest 
must  govern  the  decision  on  any 
proposal  that  would  destroy,  im- 
pair or  even  modify  any  part  of 
the  natural  scene  in  any  part  of 
the  national  park  system  or  that 
would  injure  or  destroy  any  his- 
toric or  prehistoric  landmark  that 
has  been  set  aside  for  preservation 
and  for  public  enjoyment.  I  am 
prepared  to  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  encroachment  unless  the  wel- 
fare, or  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
requires  it.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  precedent,  and 
particularly  of  any  precedent  that 
will  encourage  the  breaking  down 
of  standards  of  protection  that 
have  been  established  and  confirmed 
through  the  long  experience  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been 
willing  to  devote  time  and  energy 
and  money  unselfishly  for  the  public 
good. 

I  have  long  appreciated  that  if 
these  great  possessions  of  ours  are 
"whittled  away,"  if  they  are  allowed 
to  be  impaired  for  any  but  the  most 
compelling  reasons,  the  process  is 
bound  to  be  cumulative,  and  the 
end  product  will  be  mediocrity; 
that  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
reason  for  our  pride  in  this  great 
heritage  we  now  possess. 

On  the  positive  side,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  as  mindful  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  national  park  system  may  be 
of  greatest  service  to  the  public 
as  I  am  of  the  things  that  need  to 
be  prevented. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
few  post-war  years  the  war-time 
lack  of  development  continued  and 


that  the  back-log  of  needed  develop- 
ment is  very  great  indeed,  you 
may  be  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  effort  by  the  Department 
to  present  the  needs  of  the  Park 
Service  adequately  and  vigorously. 
This  year's  appropriation  bears 
witness  to  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  make  increased  provision  for 
proved  needs,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  Congress  to  make  it  more 
possible  for  the  Service  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  stewardship. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  back- 
log of  national  park  needs  not  yet 
met.  For  instance,  take  the  matter 
of  non-Federal  lands  within  park 
boundaries.  Though  the  willingness 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  funds 
with  which  to  acquire  these  areas 
within  the  national  park  system 
during  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  encouraging,  with  the 
amounts  made  available  it  would 
take  at  least  100  years  to  bring 
into  Federal  ownership  the  more 
than  550,000  acres  of  private  or 
state  lands  remaining.  We  would 
perhaps  be  content  to  continue  at  a 
slow  and  steady  pace  if  it  were  not 
that  such  a  course  entails,  in  the 
long  run,  much  greater  cost  be- 
cause of  adverse  developments  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  permanent  loss 
of  values  that  need  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
to  endorse  and  urge  the  passage  of 
legislation  providing  for  broader 
authority  in  the  interest  of  economy 
for  the  acquisition  of  these  lands. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  com- 
plete Federal  ownership,  within 
the  existing  areas  of  the  system, 
but  there  is  in  my  opinion  also 
need  to  round  out  the  national 
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park  system  as  a  whole.  Within 
the  48  States,  we  have  given  na- 
tional park  or  related  status  to 
somewhat  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  our  area.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  not  too  much. 
The  high  standards  for  national 
park  areas  must  be  maintained. 
But  there  are  still  areas  that  need 
to  be  added  to  the  System.  Taking 
all  the  lands  in  the  National  Park 
System,  together  with  all  the  lands 
administered  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  all  the  lands  used  for 
parks  and  recreation  by  states  or 
communities,  there  is  today  not 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
increasing,  and  increasingly  leisured, 
population.  The  United  States  as 
a  whole  is  especially  lacking  in 
beach  and  coastal  lands,  not  only 
in  the  national  park  system,  but 
also  in  States  and  regions  where 
such  lands  are  needed  to  serve 
great  centers  of  population.  Op- 
portunities to  preserve  ocean  and 
lake  front  lands  are  fast  diminish- 
ing; we  need  to  accelerate  the 
effort  to  get  the  best  of  what  is  left. 
There  will  never  be  any  more. 
Every  effort  to  preserve  more  coastal 
areas  for  public  enjoyment  can  be 
assured  of  all  the  encouragement 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  give  it. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Recla- 
mation. It  is  no  secret  to  any  of 
you  that  I  believe  in  reclamation 
and  in  the  construction  of  multiple 
purpose  dams  where  the  prospective 
public  benefits  honestly  justify 
them.  I  don't  propose  to  discuss 
that  broad  subject  here;  I  introduce 
it  merely  so  that  I  may  say  to  you 
that  I  believe  in  obtaining  the 


greatest  possible  public  benefits 
from  all  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  That  means,  among 
other  things,  the  most  careful  ap- 
praisal, by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, of  the  recreational  possibilities 
of  these  projects.  It  means  also 
that,  in  a  few  areas  of  national 
importance,  the  Service  will  be 
expected  to  manage  the  recreational 
use  of  them.  The  great  majority 
of  these  projects,  however,  will  fit 
more  logically  into  the  local  rec- 
reational area  scheme.  If  and  when 
funds  are  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  after  long-range  plans  for 
their  management  have  been  worked 
out  with  the  proper  public  agencies, 
Federal,  state,  or  local,  each  will 
be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  own  locality. 

In  instances  where  it  is  apparent 
that  the  construction  of  a  reservoir, 
or  other  water  control  facility  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  scenic, 
scientific,  historical  or  recreational 
resources  of  greater  value  to  the 
Nation  than  the  economic  benefits 
conferred,  we  should  of  course 
attempt  to  protect  the  greater 
value.  However,  as  enthusiasts  for 
sound  conservation  measures  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
needs  of  a  rising  population  and  an 
expanding  economy  are  giving  in- 
creased importance  to  our  programs 
for  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  limited  water  and 
other  natural  resources. 

As  I  consider  the  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Park  Service  in 
protecting  and  administering  the 
Federal  system  of  parks  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  other  public  agen- 
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cies  in  planning  their  park  and 
recreation  programs;  when  I  con- 
sider further  the  close  relationship 
between  these  public  recreation 
programs  and  the  programs  of 
many  private  organizations  and 
enterprises  which  also  help  to  pro- 
vide recreation,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  there  is  need  of  more  and 
better  coordinated  planning,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  to  produce 
a  national  plan  that  will  assure 
adequate  recreational  opportunity 
for  all,  and  that  will  place  on  each 
agency  its  proper  segment  of  the 
total  responsibility.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  concerned,  and  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  1936 
act,  I  hope  that  we  can,  before 
long,  resume  the  valuable  recrea- 
tional surveys  begun  before  the 
war.  Because  conditions — of  popu- 
lation distribution,  wealth,  trans- 


portation, human  habits — are  con- 
stantly changing,  such  a  task  is 
never  ended;  but  it  cannot  lag  too 
long — and  it  has  lagged  too  long 
already — without  costly  economic 
and  social  consequences. 

After  all,  what  is  governmental 
service  for?  Its  ultimate  justifica- 
tion is  to  do  for  the  whole  people 
those  things  that  need  to  be  done 
and  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves in  order  that  Americans  may 
live  decently  and  that  each  may 
have  his  fair  share  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  satisfactions  that  make 
life  worth  living.  Parks,  and  the 
opportunity  for  good  recreation, 
are  important  means  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  I  am  for 
them.  I  shall  work  with  you  for 
them  and  for  their  greater  useful- 
ness. I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  task  on 
which  we  can  work  together. 


General  Grant  Speaks  for  APCA 


GENERAL  GRANT,  President  of  The 
American  Planning  &  Civic  Asso- 
ciation: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as 
an  honor,  for  me  to  welcome  you 
here  this  evening  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Tonight  we  are  not  only 
celebrating  the  Association's  46th 
birthday,  but  we  are  also  celebrating 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chapman 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Now 
there  is  something  rather  unique 
about  our  guest  of  honor,  he  has 
not  only  been  appointed  to  his 
new  post,  but  has  already  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  now  46  years  old.  When  the 
American  Civic  Association  was 
four  years  old,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
called  that  famous  Conference  on 
Conservation  in  1908,  which  was 
attended  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  Me  Far- 
land,  the  President  of  the  young 
Civic  Association.  Dr.  McFarland, 
Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  George  Kunz 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  were  the  only 
speakers  at  that  conference  who 
mentioned  the  preservation  of  scenic 
lands  and  waters.  In  those  years, 
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the  term  conservation  was  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  what  we  now 
call  economic  resources.  But,  in- 
spired by  the  new  conservation 
concept,  Dr.  McFarland  and  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  who  is  here 
with  us  tonight,  after  canvassing 
the  situation  thoroughly,  decided 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  the  best  place  for  the  Federal 
National  Park  Agency. 

And  so  the  National  Park  Service 
bill  finally  passed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, in  the  autumn  of  1916,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  was 
organized  early  in  1917,  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  Stephen  T.  Mather  as  Director. 
I  am  sure  that  any  of  those  present 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Mr.  Mather  personally,  as  I  did, 
cherish  his  memory  as  a  great  per- 
sonality and  appreciate  what  he 
accomplished  in  establishing  this 
new  service.  The  enabling  Act 
provided  a  sort  of  Bill  of  Rights  for 
National  Parks  and  Monuments, 
which  were  to  be  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural 
state.  Though  developments  in  the 
national  parks  were  delayed  by 
World  War  I,  you  will  hear  from 
the  National  Park  Service  how  the 
system  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments has  been  built  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  our  people.  In 
all  the  major  proposals  to  invade 
the  national  parks,  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  cooperated  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to 
protect  the  parks  from  commercial 
encroachments  and  to  conserve  the 
native  landscape  and  historic  and 
archeological  relics  of  the  past. 
We  have  stood  firmly  against  all 


opposition  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument,  which  is  now 
assured  as  a  permanent  asset  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  is  not  confined 
to  national  parks.  We  recognize 
the  service  rendered  by  national 
forests,  wilderness  areas,  wildlife 
refuges  and  other  reservations. 
While  we  have  been  obliged  on  a 
few  occasions  to  oppose  power 
or  reclamation  projects  because 
they  would  destroy  greater  existing 
values,  we  recognize  the  beneficent 
influence  on  American  life  of  power, 
reclamation  and  flood  control  in  a 
balanced  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  water  resources. 

But  in  the  arguments  to  preserve 
the  special  values  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  recreational  and  inspira- 
tional opportunity,  which  it  is 
hard  to  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents,  we  are  constantly  confronted 
with  statistical  assertions  of  such 
monetary  values  placed  upon  the 
encroachments  proposed.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  English  wit's  defi- 
nition of  a  cynic  as  "one  who  knows 
the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing."  I  mention  this 
especially  because  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  honored 
us  by  their  presence  tonight,  and 
I  hope  they  will  take  to  heart  the 
fact  that  our  efforts  in  such  cases, 
when  we  appear  before  them,  are 
to  preserve  for  future  generations 
permanent  values,  which  when  once 
destroyed  cannot  be  replaced. 

In  connection  with  this  matter 
of  the  statistical  arguments  so 
often  presented  for  utilitarian  en- 
croachments on  permanent  inspira- 
tional and  natural  values,  I  am 
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tempted  to  mention  a  case  my 
Father-in-Law,  the  late  Senator 
Root,  liked  to  use  to  illustrate  how 
a  statement  can  be  entirely  true 
and  mathematically  correct,  and 
yet  give  an  entirely  fallacious  im- 
pression. A  husband  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away  to  his  office  and  im- 
patient at  having  to  wait  so  long, 
admonished  his  wife:  "My  dear,  I 
want  my  breakfast  now;  I  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday, 
and  tomorrow  will  be  the  third 
day." 

The  Association,  from  its  very 
beginning,  had  interested  itself  in 
neighborhood  improvement.  When 
the  need  for  modern  city  planning 
became  manifest  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  20th  Century,  the  Association 
was  active  in  citizen  education  for 
planning. 

We  now  recognize  that  local 
comprehensive  plans  must  fit  into 
state  and  national  plans — they  are 
all  a  part  of  the  same  piece  of 
cloth.  The  business  men  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  need  for  intelligent  community 
development.  They  will  be  all  the 
better  advocates  of  conservation 
of  our  national  resources  because 
of  their  local  civic  activities. 

The  most  recent  development, 
of  course,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  as  a  part  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Federal  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— one  of  the  best  organized 
and  most  scientific  of  the  Task 
Force  Reports  and  one  which  richly 
deserved  the  award  given  it  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  This 
Report  was  supported  by  a  minority 
of  the  full  Hoover  Commission 


and  our  Association  has  supported 
Hon.  Leslie  A.  Miller,  Chairman, 
and  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Natural  Resources.  We  are 
proud  that  the  Chairman  of  our 
Board — Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright, 
was  one  of  these.  Whether  under 
the  name  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  we  have  known  for 
many  years,  or  under  the  proposed 
name  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  we  earnestly  believe 
that  the  publicly  owned  and  pub- 
licly controlled  land  and  water 
resources  should  be  brought  under 
one  tent  at  the  cabinet  level,  with 
an  impartial  board  of  review  to 
coordinate  all  the  conflicting  land 
and  water  uses  in  each  proposed 
project.  We  realize  that  some 
adjustments  may  be  justified  for 
specific  agencies  and  that  cordial 
working  relations  can  be  and  are 
extended  across  Departmental  lines : 
but  we  do  advocate  the  principle 
of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

This  is  the  position  we  have 
taken  in  our  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
and  Civic  ANNUAL  and  in  PLANNING 
and  Civic  COMMENT  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
cooperating  with  Secretary  Chap- 
man to  this  end,  as  we  have  co- 
operated so  many  times  with  him 
during  the  past  seventeen  years 
to  promote  conservation  projects 
and  resist  unwarranted  encroach- 
ments upon  Federal  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department.  We  ex- 
tend to  Secretary  Chapman  our 
cordial  best  wishes  and  pledge  our 
support  to  the  conservation  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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President  Morse  on  NCSP 


THOMAS  W.  MORSE,  President  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
to  speak  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  in  a  tribute  to 
Secretary  Chapman,  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
on  many  projects.  Our  Conference 
was  organized  when  the  National 
Park  Service  was  only  four  years 
old  by  Director  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
who  had  it  in  mind  that,  through 
the  constructive  development  of 
state  park  systems,  we  might  pro- 
vide inspirational  and  recreational 
areas  of  state  value  and  perhaps 
ease  some  of  the  local  pressures  to 
create  national  parks  from  areas 
distinctly  not  national  in  char- 
acter. 

In  1921  there  were  a  few  state 
parks  in  22  States  and  practically 
no  comprehensive  systems.  Today 
we  have  state  parks  in  46  States, 
though  we  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  any  state  park  system  is  com- 
plete. Nearly  8,000,000  acres  in 
more  than  3,000  areas  are  now 
available  for  state  recreation — about 
4%  million  in  state  parks  and 
about  3  million  in  state  forests. 
In  1948,  there  were  105,248,211 
recorded  visitors  to  state  parks,  5 
million  who  remained  overnight, 
half  a  million  who  stayed  in  hostels 
and  lodges,  over  a  million  in  cabins, 
over  a  million  in  organized  camps 
and  nearly  2^  million  in  tent  and 
trailer  camps.  This  is  big  business 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

While  state  parks  have  been 
multiplying,  the  Conference,  with 


the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  at  first 
through  the  CCC  and  then  through 
the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recrea- 
tional Surveys  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, has  been  striving  to  set 
standards  for  acquisition  and  ad- 
ministration which  will  give  to 
the  United  States  a  vast  system  of 
highly  qualified  state  parks  in 
which  may  be  found  appropriate 
recreation  of  a  type  quite  different 
from  that  provided  in  city  and 
town  parks. 

The  Conference  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and,  when,  during  the 
late  War,  national  park  publication 
funds  were  impounded,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
took  over,  as  a  public  service,  the 
issuing  of  the  series  of  Yearbooks 
on  Park  and  Recreation  Progress, 
the  latest  of  which  is  now  coming 
off  the  press. 

Each  year  the  Conference  meets 
in  a  different  State — California  in 
1946,  New  York  in  1947,  Florida  in 
1948,  Michigan  in  1949  and  in  1950 
we  shall  be  guests  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

We  feel  that  we  come  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  even  though  we  are 
working  for  state,  rather  than, 
Federal  parks. 

We  pledge  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
our  best  efforts  to  promote  sound 
conservation  policies  in  the  States 
through  the  development  of  ade- 
quate state  park  systems. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Protection 

Proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 


The  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  preserves  what  is  considered 
by  many  visitors  to  be  the  most 
stupendous  scene  in  America.  No 
money  could  buy  it  and  no  money 
could  compensate  for  damage  to  it. 
It  was  first  made  a  National  Monu- 
ment in  1908  and  a  National  Park 
in  1919;  but  in  the  process  of 
transformation  one  side  of  the 
Colorado  River  Canyon  from  Ta- 
peats  Creek  to  Havasu  Creek  was 
lost.  This  should  be  restored. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  historic 
fight  by  which  the  bogus  mining 
claims  along  the  Bright  Angel 
Trail  were  finally  vacated. 

And  now  comes  the  proposed 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  which  will 
back  water  18  miles  along  the  side 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
We  would  like  to  see  every  foot  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  pre- 
served from  trespass.  But,  facing 
the  practical  certainty  that  a  dam 
will  be  built  at  Bridge  Canyon, 
we  place  ourselves  strongly  behind 
the  limitation  of  the  dam  to  1877 
feet  above  sea  level,  (which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior).  The  pending 
Bill,  (S.75)  in  its  original  form 
provided  that  the  dam  should  be 
built  to  not  less  than  the  1877  foot 
elevation,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted a  much  higher  dam  with 


consequent  greater  encroachment 
on  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Fortunately,  Senators  Carl 
Hayden  and  Ernest  W.  McFarland, 
offered  an  amendment  to  change 
the  wording  of  the  Bill  from  "not 
less  than"  to  "not  more  than"  1877 
feet.  This  Bill,  as  amended,  passed 
Senate  February  21,  1950.  This 
limitation  will  prevent  very  exten- 
sive damage  to  the  Canyon.  And, 
in  connection  with  the  laudable 
stand  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
we  have  a  welcome  announcement 
that  the  Kanab  Creek  diversion, 
which  by  use  of  a  44-mile  long  di- 
version tunnel,  would  all  but  empty 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Department. 

There  is  no  assurance,  of  course, 
that  future  Interior  administrations 
may  not  advocate  such  a  project, 
and,  even  if  Congress  adopts  S.  75 
in  amended  form,  that  some  future 
Congress  may  not  permit  a  higher 
dam.  While  the  Engineers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  satisfied 
with  an  1877-foot  elevation  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  they  have 
indicated  they  expect  to  come  back 
again  at  a  later  date  to  secure  the 
Kanab  diversion  project.  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  needs  a 
vigilant  public. 
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Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 


Tom  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  and  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  has  alerted  us 
concerning  the  danger  to  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park  in  the 
proposed  Mining  City  dam,  and 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  more  than  once 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  any 
encroachment  on  Mammoth  Cave. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  the 
days  of  McGufFey's  readers,  Mam- 
moth Cave  was  listed  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Following  introduction  in  the 
81st  Congress  of  H.  R.  5472,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill 
containing  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  to  initiate  projects 
approved  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1938,  the  Department  re- 
quested the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  rescind  the  previous 
authorization  for  the  Mining  City 
project  on  the  Green  River.  This 
project,  if  constructed  according 
to  the  Corps'  plans,  would  cause 
serious  flooding  of  Mammoth  Cave. 

The  Senate  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Virgil  Chapman, 


inserted  the  following  language  in 
the  bill: 

"Provided,  That  the  Mining  City 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Kentucky,  and 
alternates  therefor,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 
1938  (Public  Law  Numbered  761, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session) 
shall  not  be  constructed  if  such  con- 
struction would  have  any  adverse  ef- 
fect on  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park." 

The  Committee,  in  its  report  on 
the  bill,  stated  further: 

"It  is  understood  by  the  committee 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
will  report  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval  the  important  features  of 
his  proposed  plan  for  flood  control  in 
the  Green  River  Basin  before  any  ap- 
propriation is  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mining  City  Dam." 

While  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  would  not  cancel  exist- 
ing authorization  for  the  project, 
as  was  requested,  it  is  believed 
that,  nevertheless,  a  substantial 
gain  has  been  made.  The  Corps 
must  assume  the  burden  of  proof 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  what- 
ever water  control  structure  finally 
is  proposed  at  the  Mining  City 
site  will  not  affect  the  park.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  the  Committee's 
recommendation — the  amended  bill 
has  not  yet  passed  the  Senate. 


Dinosaur  National  Monument 


The  greatest  threat  to  our  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments  comes 
from  power,  flood  control,  and 
reclamation  projects  which  are  con- 
ceived as  beneficial  investments 
for  the  American  people.  It  is 
true  that  many  such  projects  are 
useful  and  socially  and  economically 
justified.  But,  unless  scenic  and 


recreational  uses  of  lands  and  waters 
are  given  their  fair  share  of  con- 
sideration, many  of  the  so-called 
economic  benefits  will  be  achieved 
at  a  very  great  cost — the  welfare 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  put  on 
these  uses  a  money  value,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  if  every  power 
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and  reclamation  project  had  to 
pay  out  in  cash  even  the  estimated 
value  of  the  scenic  and  recreational 
lands  and  waters  they  would  con- 
fiscate without  compensation,  many 
such  projects  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment which  is  now  threatened  by 
the  proposed  Split  Mountain  and 
Echo  Park  dams,  is  unique  in  that 
it  not  only  preserves  a  quarry 
where  dinosaur  remains  have  been 
found,  but  it  includes  an  area  of 
spectacular  interest  where,  with 
interpretive  guidance,  visitors  may 
see  on  a  grand  scale  the  geomorphic 
processes  characteristic  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  region,  by  which  a  super- 
imposed river  has  cut  through  Split 
Mountain  and  a  whole  series  of 
mountains.  Here  the  observer  may 
form  a  concept  of  the  age-old  proc- 
esses that  have  shaped  the  great 
spectacular  features  of  the  Colorado 
River,  including  the  Grand  Canyon. 
As  an  educational  exhibit  of  nat- 
ural forces  the  area  cannot  be 
duplicated. 

The  proposed  Split  Mountain 
and  Echo  Park  dams  would  in 
different  degrees  damage  or  destroy 


the  principal  features  for  which 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
was  created  and  would  greatly 
impair  its  use  by  the  public. 

The  Split  Mountain  dam  would 
dry  up  the  Green  River  for  several 
miles  below  the  dam  and  this  would 
affect  adversely  the  picnic,  camp 
and  cabin  grounds  planned  to  serve 
visitors.  The  Echo  Park  Dam 
would  radically  damage  the  scenery 
for  many  miles  and  the  floor  of 
the  canyon  would  be  totally  ob- 
literated under  the  waters  of  the 
reservoir.  While  the  quarry  area 
would  not  be  flooded  by  either  dam, 
the  great  scientific  and  educational 
exhibits  of  the  region  would  be 
hopelessly  damaged  or  destroyed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  providing  needed  irriga- 
tion and  power  in  this  region,  with- 
out serious  damage  to  this  super- 
lative natural  exhibit,  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explored.  A  vigi- 
lant public  should  make  sure  that 
the  sacrifices  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  Monument  by  these 
proposed  dams  are  not  exacted, 
unless  they  are  found  to  be  fully 
justified  in  the  national  interest. 


Mount  San  Jacinto  State  Park  Threatened 


After  years  of  planning  and 
negotiating  the  people  of  California 
voted  a  $6,000,000  bond  issue  to  be 
spent,  if  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
by  funds  or  lands  from  other  sources, 
for  state  parks.  A  plan  was  pre- 
pared by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
which  included  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  the  Mount  San  Jacinto 
State  Park.  The  acquisition  of 
the  park  in  1933  was  based  on  a 
three-cornered  transaction  involving 


the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission, whereby  the  S.  P.  Co., 
through  trading  land  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  ob- 
tained a  consolidated  block  of 
lands  which  they  then  sold  to  the 
State  of  California.  It  was  then 
understood  by  the  State  Park 
Commission  that  the  entire  area 
centering  about  San  Jacinto  Peak 
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and  Tahquitz  Peak  would  be  held 
as  a  wilderness  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

The  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  it  is 
said,  are  the  southernmost  area  of 
true  alpine  flora  in  the  United  States, 
representing  practically  all  zones 
of  the  American  continent.  The 
Sierra  Club  points  out  that  all 
conservators  who  advocate  the  pro- 
tection of  unique  and  special  types 
of  native  landscape  know  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  exists  between 
plant  associations  in  these  excep- 
tional areas. 

In  1945  the  Mount  San  Jacinto 
Winter  Park  Authority  was  created 
by  the  State  legislature,  because, 
as  it  was  set  forth,  Mount  San 
Jacinto  was  so  inaccessible  from 
Palm  Springs  that  money  should 
be  raised  to  open  up  winter  and 
other  recreational  facilities.  The 
Authority  contemplates  two  miles 
of  high  line  tram-cableway  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with 
attendant  towers,  terminals,  and 
other  man-made  appurtenances.  In 
connection  with  catering  to  the 
needs  of  the  visitors  the  tramway 
promoters  expect  to  bring  into  the 
park  daily,  winter  and  summer, 
there  would  be  ski-houses,  ski 


hostels,  upskis,  ski  lifts,  power 
lines,  roads  and  many  other  facilities. 
This  would  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  water  supplies  for  the  heavy 
concentration  of  public  use,  which 
in  turn  would  rob  the  springs, 
stream  courses,  and  meadows  of 
their  water,  and  the  associated 
vegetation  of  their  life  source. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  impact  of 
this  intensive  development  would 
cause  greater  and  longer  lasting 
damage  than  would  a  major  fire 
or  some  natural  cataclysm. 

The  good  faith  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  which  cooperated 
with  the  State  of  California  in  an 
understanding  that  the  area,  if 
acquired  by  the  State,  would  be 
preserved  in  a  wilderness  park, 
penetrated  only  by  foot  and  horse 
trails,  is  here  involved.  Probably 
the  Winter  Park  Authority  was 
created  by  the  legislature  without 
realization  of  the  dire  effects  on 
the  region  and  the  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  Now  that 
the  Sierra  Club  has  called  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public,  it  would 
seem  that  all  plans  to  desecrate 
San  Jacinto  State  Park  should  be 
abandoned. 


A  Good  Year  in  the  National  Parks 


Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  reports 
that  at  a  staff  meeting  held  at  the 
end  of  1949,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  outstanding  accomplishments 
could  be  recorded: 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s  donation 
of  key  lands  in  Jackson  Hole. 

The  largest  appropriation  of  funds  for 
national  park  work  ever  granted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Decisions  against  the  proposed  Glacier 


View    Dam    and    Marble    Gorge-Kanab 
Creek  tunnel  projects. 

Establishment  of  a  new  ranger  roster, 
the  first  in  12  years. 

Passage  of  the  Everglades  Act,  author- 
izing condemnation  of  privately  owned 
lands. 

Authorization  of  Independence  Hall 
National  Historical  Park. 

Establishment  of  Effigy  Mounds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Iowa;  DeSoto  Na- 
tional Memorial,  Florida;  and  San  Juan 
National  Historic  Site  in  Puerto  Rico, 
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including  the  oldest  buildings  of  European 
construction  under  our  flag. 

Passage  of  the  National  Trust  Act, 
similar  to  the  English  National  Trust 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  by 
the  Trust,  with  donated  funds. 

Important  museum  installations  at 
Manassas,  Guildford  Court  House,  Kings 
Mountain  and  Scotts  Bluff. 

The  Atwater-Kent  Yosemite  motion 
picture. 

Assistance  in  the  transfer  of  some  16 
recreational  and  historic  areas  to  the 
States. 

The  appointment  of  Oscar  L. 
Chapman  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  very  properly  listed  as 
a  good  omen  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  since  Secretary  Chapman, 
during  all  of  his  years  of  service 
in  the  Department,  has  always 
been  a  good  friend  of  national 
parks  and  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  purposes  of  the  Service. 

For  1950  it  is  predicted  that 
Big  Bend  National  Park  will  be 
dedicated  (and  incidentally  that 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  meeting  in  Texas,  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  dedication).  Other 
dedications  will  include  the  restored 
McLean  House  at  Appomattox, 
Virginia;  DeSoto  National  Memo- 
rial, Florida;  and  Hampton  National 
Historic  Site,  Maryland. 

Among  the  new  parks  casting 
their  shadows  ahead  will  be  the 
acquisition  of  essential  lands  for 
the  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee;  St.  Croix 
National  Monument,  Maine;  Fort 
Vancouver  National  Monument, 


Washington;  and  Castle  Clinton 
National  Monument  at  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  New  York. 
Developments,  long  delayed  by 
the  war  and  consequent  lack  of 
funds,  will  add  important  services 
in  many  parks  and  monuments. 
One  significant  paragraph  we  quote 
in  full: 

It  is  expected  that  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  crew  of  auditors  and  the 
establishment  of  regional  representatives 
will  expedite  exceedingly  important  phases 
of  our  concessions  work;  that  contract 
agreements  will  be  reached  leading  to  the 
expansion  of  accommodations  for  the 
public;  and  that  still  closer  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding  will  be  achieved 
between  the  Government  and  the  con- 
cessioners and  their  employees  in  serving 
the  public. 

In  acquisition  of  private  lands, 
we  may  hope  that  funds  will  be 
provided  to  complete  the  authorized 
Mammoth  Cave  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain east  entrance  parkway  land 
acquisition  programs;  that  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  with  the 
State  of  Arizona  leading  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  State  and  Uni- 
versity lands  in  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  for  which  funds  are 
already  appropriated;  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  option 
will  be  completed  and  final  settle- 
ment reached  on  the  purchase  of 
State  timber  lands  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park. 

Who  can  suppose  that  any  or  all 
of  these  achievements,  present  and 
future,  could  be  secured  without 
eternal  vigilance? 
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Jackson  Hole  has  long  been  a 
famous  place.  (See  picture  section 
of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
April,  1945.)  When  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  was  created 
in  1929  (See  AMERICAN  Civic  AN- 
NUAL, 1929),  the  boundaries  stopped 
at  the  base  of  the  steep  mountain 
slopes  but  included  the  beautiful 
string  of  glacial  lakes  which  guard 
the  picturesque  mountain  peaks. 
Then,  if  not  before,  we  knew  that 
the  valley  should  be  linked  to  the 
mountains.  But  when  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  visited  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Tetons,  even 
before  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
was  established,  he  saw  clearly 
the  menace  of  the  scattered  private 
lands  in  this  predominantly  pub- 
licly owned  area.  He  set  to  work, 
patiently  and  fairly,  to  assemble 
these  private  lands  to  be  placed 
with  the  already  nationally  owned 
lands  in  the  Hole,  in  the  custody 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  After 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument 
was  established  in  1943  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller held  his  lands  until  he  could 
be  reasonably  sure  that  the  Monu- 
ment would  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Even  if  the  threat  to  the  com- 
paratively few  remaining  ranchers 
had  been  as  great  as  claimed,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the 
greater  public  good  would  have 
been  deemed  paramount.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  acquired  some  35,000 


acres  of  private  lands  which  he 
held  for  twenty  years  while  the 
controversy  raged.  Finally  on  De- 
cember 16,  1949,  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  son,  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Preserve,  Inc.,  turned 
over  to  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man the  deeds  to  the  lands.  At 
last  there  seems  a  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  and  the  adjoining 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument 
will  be  preserved  intact  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No 
doubt  Congress  will  pass  a  bill  to 
compensate  Teton  County  in  some 
form  for  their  loss  in  taxes.  But  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  discerning 
citizens  that  without  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's generous  gift,  the  Grand 
Tetons  would  never  have  been 
provided  with  an  adequate  and 
appropriate  foreground.  The 
chances  are  that  Jackson  Hole, 
except  for  the  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent mountains,  would  have 
become  an  ugly  hodge-podge  of 
uncontrolled  buildings  and  blatant 
outdoor  advertising. 

In  years  to  come,  when  the 
Park  and  Monument  will  be  visited 
by  travelers  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  American  people  will 
have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the 
scenic  heritage  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
tect for  them. 
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Zoning  as  Applied  to  Wilderness 

By  RAY  E.  BASSETT,  Recreation  Assistant,  U.S.  Forest  Service 


Every  human  achievement  rep- 
resents the  union  of  these  two 
elements — material  resources  and 
idea.  The  builder  of  a  house  must 
have  material  resources  such  as 
wood,  iron,  cement  and  the  labor 
of  men.  But  also  he  must  have 
idea  or  design.  The  design  may 
be  as  simple  and  standard  as  that 
of  an  Indian  wigwam  or  as  elaborate 
as  that  of  a  royal  palace,  yet  only 
as  the  materials  take  the  form 
imposed  by  idea  or  design  does 
a  structure  come  into  being. 

Since  1916,  when  the  City  of 
New  York  was  granted  enabling 
powers  by  the  State  Legislature, 
approximately  1,200  zoning  or- 
dinances have  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  United  States,  representing 
approximately  75  percent  of  the 
urban  population  of  the  country. 
Zoning,  however,  has  not  been 
limited  to  urban  situations  alone, 
but  has  been  extended  to  our  agri- 
cultural and  forested  lands  as  well, 
and  even  to  our  extensive  wilder- 
ness areas.  You  ask  what  are  some 
of  the  zoning  problems  of  wilder- 
ness areas,  which  you  have  been 
led  to  believe  are  large  areas  of 
land  and  water  set  aside  in  their 
natural  state  where  the  public 
may  observe  and  enjoy  primitive 
conditions  of  habitation  and  en- 
vironment. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  our 
western  national  forests  and  parks 
where  the  peaks  and  waters  are 
lonely  and  the  trails  run  dim,  lie 
the  last  true  strongholds  of  nature 
in  our  land.  On  the  national 


forests  alone  are  77  wild  and  wilder- 
ness areas,  so  designated  and  set 
aside  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
They  comprise  a  total  of  14,000,000 
acres. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  areas 
and  the  one  involving,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  number  of  zoning  prob- 
lems is  the  Superior  Roadless  Area, 
which  is  part  of  the  larger  Quetico- 
Superior  Area  located  in  the  Rainy 
River  and  Pigeon  River  watersheds 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Astride  the 
international  boundary  and  extend- 
ing westward  for  nearly  200  miles 
from  Lake  Superior  and  for  a 
variable  width  up  to  100  miles  is 
this  Quetico-Superior  country — a 
land  of  forests  and  waters  unique 
on  this  continent  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  is  approximately 
16,000  square  miles  in  size,  and 
at  least  forty  percent  of  the  surface 
is  covered  by  lake  waters  and  con- 
necting streams. 

The  program  of  management 
provides,  as  a  means  of  coordinating 
activities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  but  without  changing  juris- 
dictions on  either  side,  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  as  to 
objectives  and  the  means  of  meet- 
ing them.  These  objectives  in- 
clude: (1)  preservation  of  the  rec- 
reational values  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  and  their  wooded  shores; 
(2)  retention  and  preservation  on 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  opportunities  for  primitive 
travel  under  wilderness  conditions; 
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QUETICO-  SUPERIOR 
AREA 


Some  43,000,000  people  live  within  a  radius  of  750  miles  of  the  Quetico-Superior  Area 


(3)  elsewhere  to  administer  the 
forests  under  good  forestry  prac- 
tices; (4)  to  protect  and  manage 
other  natural  resources,  such  as 
game,  fish  and  furbearers;  and  (5) 
to  set  up  a  board  or  committee 
to  coordinate  practices  under  the 
principles  agreed  upon  in  the  formal 
understanding. 

The  United  States  portion  of  the 
Quetico-Superior  Area  contains  most 
of  the  Superior  National  Forest, 
parts  of  the  several  Minnesota 
State  Forests,  the  Grand  Portage 
Indian  Reservation  and  intermingled 
private  lands.  On  publicly-owned 
lands  within  those  areas  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  are  being 
observed  in  current  management. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest  in  1909, 
general  interest  in  the  wilderness 


aspects  of  this  northern  lake  coun- 
try was  manifested.  In  1925,  the 
Quetico-Superior  Council  was 
formed  to  fight  a  proposal  to  de- 
velop water  storage  for  power 
purposes  on  many  of  the  lakes. 
Out  of  this  controversy  emerged  a 
concrete  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wilderness  values,  the  main 
points  of  which  were  opposition 
to  further  commercial  developments 
in  the  unsettled  portions  of  the 
Rainy  River  and  Pigeon  River 
watersheds,  exclusion  of  additional 
dams  or  other  structures  that  would 
disturb  water  levels,  and  reservation 
from  cutting  of  all  timber  imme- 
diately bordering  lake  and  stream 
shores.  Legislation  to  enforce  this 
program  was  enacted  by  the  1930 
Congress  in  the  Shipstead-Nolan 
Law.  In  1933  the  State  of  Minne- 
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Outline  Map  of  the  Quetico-Superior  Area 


sota  enacted  a  similar  law  applic- 
able to  State-owned  lands. 

Concurrent  with  the  foregoing 
developments  the  Forest  Service 
was  evolving  wilderness  plans  and 
policies  for  application  on  a  Service- 
wide  basis.  In  1926,  the  Superior 
Primitive  Area  was  established 
which  embraced  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest.  In  1936  the  Na- 
tional Forest  was  enlarged  and  in 
1939  the  primitive  roadless  area 
program  was  expanded  to  include 
1,000,000  acres.  Provision  has  now 
been  made  to  exclude  timber  cut- 
ting from  the  portion  of  these 


reservations  nearest  the  Canadian 
border,  amounting  to  over  300,000 
acres. 

Thus,  south  of  the  border  the 
publicly-owned  lands  are  in  effect 
zoned  into  three  general  classes. 
First  is  the  one-third  of  a  million 
acres  zoned  against  additional  de- 
velopment, including  the  cutting 
of  timber.  Second  is  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  million-acre  roadless 
areas  where  timber  cutting  back 
from  the  shorelines  is  permitted, 
but  where  structures  and  roads 
are  restricted  to  those  temporarily 
needed  for  the  cutting  and  removal 
of  timber.  Third  is  the  remaining 
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area  of  public  lands  where,  as  a 
general  rule,  developments  are  per- 
mitted for  more  intensive  uses, 
including  roads,  resorts,  and  recre- 
ation cabins.  In  all  zones,  how- 
ever, lake  levels  are  preserved  and 
protected  by  statute,  shore-line 
timber  is  preserved  and  timber 
cutting  on  public  lands,  where 
permitted,  is  in  accordance  with 
strict  regulations.  All  areas  are 
protected  from  fire,  and  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  are  protected 
and  managed  under  the  provisions 
of  State  statutes. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
Quetico-Superior  region  lies  north 
of  the  border,  where  the  wild  land 
is  already  in  solid  public  owner- 
ship. However,  public  policies  of 
management  for  the  preservation 
of  wilderness  values  are  not  as 
completely  developed  there  as  in 
the  United  States.  Except  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Quetico  Pro- 
vincial Park,  of  roughly  one  million 
acres,  no  reservations  or  zones 
have  been  established  in  final  form, 
although  tentative  zoning  plans 
have  been  developed  by  the  land 
managing  agencies.  Even  in  Que- 
tico Park  administrative  policies 
have  not  yet  completely  crystal- 
lized; for  example,  the  ban  against 
additional  permits  for  resorts  and 
other  structures  had  not,  as  re- 
cently as  a  year  ago,  attained  the 
status  of  a  permanent  policy.  The 
degree  to  which  roads  will  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Park,  if  at  all,  will 
presumably  require  additional  study 
by  Canadian  administrative  author- 
ities before  policies  are  formulated. 
Fortunately,  the  character  of  the 
ownership  plus  the  absence  of  some 
of  the  pressures  that  have  long 


been  present  in  the  United  States, 
permit  Canadian  administration  a 
relatively  free  hand  in  zoning  and 
other  protective  measures. 

In  spite  of  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  over  the  years, 
the  Quetico-Superior  program,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  designed 
to  preserve  primitive  values,  is 
by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
Control  of  aircraft  use,  with  the 
prevention  of  hydroplane  landings 
on  the  lakes  within  those  areas 
most  prized  for  wilderness  values, 
is  obviously  a  very  necessary  under- 
taking in  both  countries.  A  form 
of  action  to  limit  aircraft  use  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  border 
is  now  being  sought.  Limits  on 
the  use  of  heavy  motor  boat  and 
other  similar  forms  of  mechanized 
travel  likewise  should  be  invoked 
if  that  form  of  use  expands  so  as  to 
threaten  the  true  wilderness  por- 
tions of  the  areas.  The  mixed 
ownership  of  lands  in  the  roadless 
areas  creates  another  serious  situa- 
tion since  one-tenth  of  the  million 
acres  in  these  areas  is  still  privately- 
owned.  These  difficulties  in  safe- 
guarding the  wilderness  portions 
of  the  Quetico-Superior  region  are 
typical  of  those  with  which  the 
protection  of  all  wilderness  areas 
will  be  faced  sooner  or  later.  The 
inevitable  tendency,  unless  zoning 
and  related  controls  are  instituted, 
will  be  toward  serious  impairment 
and  even  destruction  of  wilderness 
values. 

Fortunately,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  December  17, 1949, 
issued  the  following  executive  order 
which  affords  protection  to  specified 
Roadless  Areas  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest. 
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First  Airspace  Reservation  for  Protection 
of  Wilderness 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

ESTABLISHING  AN  AIRSPACE  RESER- 
VATION OVER  CERTAIN  AREAS 
OF  THE  SUPERIOR  NATIONAL  FOR- 
EST IN  MINNESOTA 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  Section  4  of  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926  (44  Stat. 
570;  49  U.  S.  C  174),  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
ordered  as  follows: 

1.  The  airspace  below  the  alti- 
tude of  4,000  feet  above  sea  level 
over  the  following-described  areas 
in  the  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  and 
St.   Louis,   State  of  Minnesota,   is 
hereby     reserved     and     set     apart 
as  an  airspace  reservation: 

Those  areas  of  land  and  water 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Superior  National  Forest  which 
have  heretofore  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  the  Superior  Roadless  Area, 
the  Little  Indian  Sioux  Roadless 
Area,  and  the  Caribou  Roadless 
Area,  respectively,  and  which  are 
more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Legal  descriptions  omitted  in  this 
copy.) 

2.  After    January    1,    1951,    no 
person   shall   navigate   an   aircraft 
within    this    airspace    reservation 
except  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order  and  as  per- 
mitted by  or  under  the  authority 
of   regulations    prescribed    by    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


3.  Aircraft    may    be    navigated 
within     this     airspace     reservation 
when    necessary    for    any    of    the 
following-described  purposes : 

(a)  Making  an  emergency  land- 
ing. 

(b)  Navigating    when    low-level 
flight  is  necessary  for  safety. 

(c)  Conducting    or    assisting    in 
the  conduct  of  official  business  of 
the    United    States,    the    State    of 
Minnesota,  or  of  Cook,  St.  Louis, 
or  Lake  County,  Minnesota. 

(d)  Conducting  rescue  operations. 

4.  Subject  to  general  regulations 
of   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
aircraft  may  be  navigated  within 
this  airspace  reservation  until  Jan- 
uary  1,    1952,   for  the  purpose  of 
direct  travel  to   and   from   under- 
lying private  lands;  provided  that 
air  travel  was  a  customary  means 
of  ingress  to  and  egress  from  such 
lands  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall   carry   out  the  provisions   of 
this  order,  and  for  such  purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
regulations. 

6.  Any  person  navigating  an  air- 
craft within  this  airspace  reserva- 
tion in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  order  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalties   prescribed   by   the   Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat. 
973),  as  amended. 

HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
December  17,  1949. 
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Civic  Leaders  and  Planners  to  Gather  in 
Washington 

MAY  12-17,  1950 


The  Sesqufcentennial  Celebration 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Federal 
City  as  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government  offers  a  welcome  op- 
portunity for  civic  leaders  and 
planners  to  recall  the  L' Enfant 
Plan  which  set  the  pattern  for 
Inner  Washington  in  1800;  the 
McMillan  Plan  which  revived  the 
lagging  realization  of  the  L' Enfant 
Plan  and  devised  a  public  buildings 
and  park  plan  in  1900;  and  now  in 
1950  to  look  forward  to  the  Year 
2000  as  a  milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  which  has  already  spread 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Year  1950  is  essentially  a 
Sesquicenntennial  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Federal  Government 
and  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
a  time  to  take  stock  of  the  new  op- 
portunities for  cities,  counties  and 
States  to  profit  by  modern  tech- 
niques in  planning  for  the  best  use 
of  our  natural  resources  and  man- 
made  facilities  for  better  living. 

The  National  Citizens  Conference 
on  Planning  for  the  City,  State  and 
Nation  will  cover  six  days — May 
12-17,  1950.  On  Friday,  May  12, 
Federal  City  Day  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital. 

On  Saturday,  May  13,  there  will 
be  a  Regional  Tour  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  sponsored  by  the  planning 
commissions.  On  Sunday,  May  14, 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
will  hold  sessions  and  there  will  be 
conducted  tours  to  the  Mellon  and 


other  Sesquicentennial  Exhibits. 

On  Monday,Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day there  will  be  sessions  of  the 
National  Citizens  Conference  on 
Planning  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
with  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  cooperating. 

Program  highlights  include  Citi- 
zen Education  in  Planning,  Planning 
Opportunities  in  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Program,  Plans  for  Slum  Clear- 
ance and  Slum  Prevention  in  Re- 
developed Areas,  New  Towns  and 
Districts,  Unified  Planning  and 
Administration  for  Metropolitan 
Areas,  Decentralization  and  New 
Patterns  of  Development,  Eternal 
Vigilance  to  Protect  Our  Great 
Scenic  Assets,  Management  of  Our 
Natural  Resources,  and  Round 
Tables  on  Zoning,  Citizens  Organi- 
zations for  Planning,  Urban  Re- 
development Procedures,  Citizen 
Service  on  Planning  Commissions 
and  Rural  Roadsides. 

Washington  is  usually  very  lovely 
in  May  and  the  Sesquicentennial 
Conference,  with  its  tours,  exhibits 
and  sessions,  should  prove  an  expe- 
rience never  to  be  forgotten  and  an 
inspiration  for  years  to  come.  Pub- 
lic and  private  planning  agencies 
and  citizen  groups  will  act  as  hosts 
to  make  the  stay  of  all  the  delegates 
enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Those  who  set  aside  these  six 
days  for  Washington  and  the  Confer- 
ence should  return  home  with  new 
pride  in  their  Federal  City  and  new 
planning  goals  for  the  Year  2000. 
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Strictly  Personal 


Joseph  Prendergast,  New  York, 
lawyer  and  official  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities formerly  held  by  the  late 
Howard  Braucher.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast will  take  over  his  new  post 
in  the  near  future. 


Dr.  Richard  H.  Ratcliff  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Division 
of  Housing  Research  in  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  a  new 
office  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 


Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  a  founder 
of  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  New  York,  was 
elected  honorary  president  of  the 
Council. 


P.  A.  Goettelmann  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Washington- 
Metropolitan  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 


Miss  Jacqueline  Tyrwhitt,  who 
has  visited  the  United  States  on 
several  occasions  and  appeared  be- 
fore numerous  planning  and  hous- 
ing organizations,  announces  that 
she  and  Mr.  Wells  Coats  have 
entered  into  partnership  and  will 
practice  as  Architects  and  Town 
and  Land  Planning  Consultants 
with  a  group  of  associates  and 
consultants  with  offices  at  18,  Yeo- 
man's Row,  London,  S.  W.  3, 
England. 


Ronald  F.  Lee,  Chief  Historian 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  rep- 
resented the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  UNESCO's  meeting  of 
experts  on  sites  and  monuments 
of  art  and  history,  held  in  Paris, 
France,  October  17-21,  1949. 


The  University  of  California  an- 
nounces that  William  Wilson  Wurs- 
ter,  who  has  been  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning at  M.  I.  T.  since  1944  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  Professor  of 
Architecture  on  the  Berkeley  Cam- 
pus at  the  University  of  California. 
Dean  Wurster  succeeds  Warren  C. 
Perry  who  will  remain  in  the  school 
as  Professor  of  Architecture. 


"Let's  Not  Dam  Ourselves  Broke" 
is  the  subject  of  a  luncheon  talk 
by  Leslie  A.  Miller,  Chairman  of 
the  Hoover  Commission's  Natural 
Resources  Task  Force  to  the  Down 
Town  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
on  March  8. 


John  Nordmark  assumed  the 
duties  of  King  County,  Washington, 
planning  officer  in  September,  1949. 
Mr.  Nordmark  commenced  his  plan- 
ning activities  in  Washington  as 
a  research  assistant  on  the  El  ma 
Project  for  the  former  State 
Planning  Council.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  King 
County  position  he  was  Skagit 
County  Planning  Engineer  and  head 
of  the  industrial  development  plan 
for  the  Anacortes  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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The  Social  Pattern  of  a  New  Town 


By  CHARLES  MADGE 


My  work  is  that  of  Social  Planner 
to  the  New  Town  of  Stevenage. 
It  is  work  that,  in  a  sense,  I  devise 
and  learn  as  I  go  along.  Until  re- 
cently there  have  never  been  social 
planners  included  in  the  planning 
organization  of  a  new  settlement, 
for,  until  recently,  it  was  not  recog- 
nized that  a  town  needs  a  plan  on 
the  human  and  social  side  as  much 
as  on  the  constructional  side.  I 
want  to  describe  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  and  trying 
to  solve  in  building  up  the  New 
Town  of  Stevenage. 

After  delay  caused  first  by  litiga- 
tion and  then  by  capital  investment 
cuts,  the  New  Towns  are  really  go- 
ing ahead.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  not  been  much  construc- 
tion but  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  surveying  and  planning — and 
this  planning  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  drawing  board.  It  is  recog- 
nized now  that  plans  for  space  and 
plans  for  people  must  be  closely 
linked.  In  the  case  of  Stevenage, 
for  instance,  the  town  is  being  de- 
liberately designed  for  an  ultimate 
population  of  about  60,000  people, 
so  we  have  to  see  or  try  to  see  that 
among  that  number  we  shall  get 
the  social  and  economic  ingredients 
which  will  make  the  town  a  working 
proposition.  The  proportions  in  the 
different  income  groups  ought  not 
to  be  markedly  different  from  those 
to  be  found  in  the  country  as  a 
whole — the  Town  ought  to  be  a 
place  where  all  kinds  of  people  will 
be  able  to  live  and  prosper — though 
there  may  be  obvious  exceptions  like 
coal  miners  and  fishermen  who  would 


not  have  much  scope  in  Hertford- 
shire. 

The  policy  of  aiming  at  a  balanced 
and  self-contained  community  for  a 
Town  is  quite  new  and  the  methods 
of  attaining  it  are  still  untried. 
It  looks  as  though  we  have  to  start 
with  the  economic  factors  and  that 
we  must  aim  at  providing  a  balance 
of  industries  and  occupations  in  a 
New  Town  which  will  minimize  the 
danger  of  unemployment  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  pre- 
vent one  industry  from  dominating 
the  Town;  there  should  be  a  reason- 
ably mixed  bag.  In  Stevenage,  for 
instance,  we  estimated  that  some 
twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  people 
will  work  in  manufacturing  industry, 
and  where  the  total  number  of 
workers  are  of  this  order  a  single 
large  firm  might  have  an  undue  in- 
fluence on  the  town.  So  while  there 
may  be  several  firms  each  employ- 
ing one  or  two  thousand  people, 
the  great  majority  of  firms  should 
be  ones  which  employ  less  than 
this.  Another  twelve  to  thirteen 
thousand  or  perhaps  even  more 
will  work  on  services,  such  as  sport, 
the  plumbers,  the  postmen,  the  bus 
drivers,  the  shop  assistants. 

We  have  to  see  that  there  are  no 
less  people  employed  in  services  at 
Stevenage  than  in  an  average  town 
of  the  same  size.  For  an  under- 
serviced  town  will  not  attract  resi- 
dents of  higher  incomes  and  then 
it  will  lose  in  prosperity.  You  can  see 
the  blighting  effect  of  this  in  some 
of  Britain's  industrial  towns.  Better- 
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off  people  won't  live  in  them  be- 
cause shops,  theatres,  professional 
services  and  so  on,  are  bad,  so 
traders  and  professional  men,  in 
their  turn  won't  open  up  business 
because  there  aren't  any  better-off 
customers.  So  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  presence  of  better-off 
people  in  a  town  benefits  the  rest  of 
the  population  because  it  means 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  can 
afford  a  wider  and  more  interesting 
range  of  services  and  amusements. 

Then  we  have  to  think  of  the 
effect  on  each  other  of  different 
social  groups.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  a  community  is  more 
stimulating  and  its  members  are 
more  likely  to  stimulate  one  an- 
other when  you  get  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations and  of  social  groups. 
But  it  won't  be  enough  just  to  bring 
the  social  groups  into  the  town. 
There  are  many  towns  where  dif- 
ferent social  classes  and  groups  con- 
trive to  live  in  more  or  less  complete 
segregation  from  each  other.  You 
know  the  kind.  You  have  your 
solid  middle  class  ward  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  hardly  a 
single  middle  class  person.  Or  you 
may  have  your  slum  street  a  stone's 
throw  away  from  your  "desirable 
residences."  If  one  class  or  group 
is  to  stimulate  the  others  they  must 
have  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
each  other — I  mean  outside  of 
working  hours — and  this  can  partly 
be  encouraged  by  space  planning. 
We  want  to  contrive  it  so  that  none 
of  the  residential  neighborhoods, 
nor  even  a  large  area  within  a 
neighborhood,  should  be  dominated 
by  a  single  class  or  group. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  should  govern  the  final  pat- 


tern of  the  town's  development. 
But  we  have  other  problems  too — 
the  special  problems  of  the  first  20 
years  while  the  town  is  growing 
up.  For  instance,  there  is  the  all- 
important  question  of  building 
workers.  We  have  got  to  bring 
enough  building  workers  onto  the 
site  to  build  the  town  in  the  allotted 
time  and  where  are  they  going  to 
live?  Some  of  them  will  live  in 
camps  or  hostels,  others  will  bring 
their  families  and  occupy  houses  and 
apartments  as  they  are  completed. 
The  aim  will  be  to  build  up  a  build- 
ing labor  force  of  at  least  4,000 
men — so  this  group  will  inevitably 
dominate  the  town.  The  builders 
who  bring  their  families  will  be  a 
more  stable  and  less  disturbing 
element  as  far  as  the  existing  little 
town  of  Stevenage  is  concerned, 
than  the  transient  hostel  dwellers, 
but  we  can't  put  anything  like 
all  the  builders  we  need  into  houses. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  do  that,  for  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culty that  there  are  so  many  other 
acute  demands  for  housing,  we  would 
tend  to  get  too  many  building 
workers'  families  all  living  to- 
gether in  a  neighborhood.  And  there 
is  the  danger  too  of  getting  unem- 
ployment among  the  surplus  build- 
ing workers  when  the  town  is  com- 
pleted. 

Deciding  who  should  have  apart- 
ments and  houses  is,  of  course,  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  planning. 
We  will  have  to  use  them  to  bring 
in  the  people  who  will  do  most  to 
build  up  the  life  of  the  town  in- 
dustrially, socially  and  commer- 
cially. It  can't  be  a  free-for-all 
fight  for  houses.  A  proportion  will 
go  to  those  working  in  already 
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established  industry  who  are,  per- 
haps, living  in  other  people's  houses 
now.  There  are  many  key-people  in 
that  position  who  can't  get  proper 
accommodation  in  the  town.  But, 
of  course,  the  main  purpose  of  our 
New  Town  is  to  take  industry  and 
population  from  London  and  es- 
pecially from  the  Greater  London 
boroughs  on  the  North  which  are 
nearest  to  us.  To  solve  London's 
problem  it  is  essential  that  jobs  as 
well  as  people  should  come  to  us; 
otherwise  the  gaps  left  by  the 
families  moving  out  will  quickly 
fill  up  with  other  families  moving 
in.  So  the  best  qualification  for  a 
house  in  Stevenage  will  be  to  have 
a  job  there. 

Factories  will  be  allowed  to  move 
to  Stevenage  from  any  part  of  Lon- 
don or  Greater  London  if  they  have 
Board  of  Trade  approval.  When 
such  firms  come,  they  will  probably 
bring  with  them  quite  a  high  pro- 
portion of  their  workpeople,  no 
matter  what  part  of  London  they 
are  living  in  at  the  time.  So  the 
process  of  dove-tailing  jobs  and 
homes  will  probably  work  out  some- 
thing like  this.  A  factory  will  move 
to  Stevenage  bringing  some,  per- 
haps a  quarter,  of  its  workers  and 
they  will  get  houses.  It  will  re- 
cruit the  balance  of  workers  from 
families  coming  in  from  North 
London.  And  North  London  too 
will  provide  the  labor  for  the  service 
occupations — transport,  retail  dis- 
tribution and  so  on,  as  they  expand 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population.  In  general 
the  subsidized  houses  will  only  be 
rented  to  applicants  who  have  got 
themselves  a  job  in  the  New  Town. 
Of  course,  these  tenants  will  be  able 


to  change  their  jobs  if  they  want 
to  and  yet  stay  in  their  houses — 
even  if  they  are  working  outside 
Stevenage.  But  what  we  hope  is 
that  by  this  first  hand-out  of  houses 
we  shall  make  sure  that  normally 
those  who  live  in  a  New  Town  will 
also  work  there  and  the  other  way 
around. 

The  non-subsidized  houses,  with 
higher  rents  and  higher  standards 
of  space  and  amenity  won't  neces- 
sarily all  be  rented  on  the  same 
principle,  because  it  is  so  important 
to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  better-off 
people  to  live  in  the  town,  but 
where  there  is  a  choice,  one  would 
prefer  to  have  the  man  whose  pro- 
fessional business  is  in  the  town 
itself.  This  won't  exclude  houses 
for  retired  people  who  may,  indeed, 
find  its  combination  of  the  advant- 
ages of  town  and  country  very  at- 
tractive. 

It  would  simplify  our  problem  as 
Social  Planners  of  the  New  Towns 
if  we  could  only  be  sure  that  the 
age  groups  of  the  incoming  popula- 
tion would  at  least  broadly  corre- 
spond to  those  in  the  country  as  a 
whole!  But  that  we  can't  be  sure  of, 
and,  indeed,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  almost  inevitably  the  new- 
comers will  include  a  lot  of  newly 
married  couples  and  this  will  mean 
a  relatively  young  population.  It 
will  also  mean  a  lot  of  small  children 
in  the  Town's  early  years  and  this 
will  place  a  heavy  strain  on  its  pri- 
mary schools.  There  will  be  a  low 
proportion  of  older  people  and  also 
of  adolescent  and  young  single  men 
and  women. 

We  know  something  about  the 
problem  because  it  happened  on 
inter-war  housing  estates  and  added 
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immensely  to  the  difficulties  then. 
At  Norris  Green,  near  Liverpool, 
for  example,  the  school  buildings 
were  totally  inadequate  for  the 
first  influx  of  children,  but  by  the 
time  all  the  schools  planned  had 
been  built,  the  young  children  had 
grown  up  and  far  fewer  were  being 
born,  so  that  there  was  actually  too 
much  space  in  the  schools.  Later 
on,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
old  people  in  estates  like  this  and  it 
may  be  that  there  are  not  enough 
buildings  or  sites  for  buildings  to 
meet  their  special  needs. 

In  an  official  survey  recently 
made  in  the  North  London  borough 
of  Willesden  people  were  asked  if 
they  would  be  prepared  to  move  to 
a  New  Town.  More  than  half  were 
willing  to  move,  but  these  included 
a  higher  than  average  proportion  of 
young  families.  So  it  looks  as 
though  Stevenage  will  have  the 
same  special  problems  of  changing 
age-structure  as  the  housing  estates 
did  in  the  inter-war  years.  There 
are  plenty  of  headaches  in  social 
planning  to  be  found  in  this  kind  of 
mathematical  prophesying. 

In  this  work  we  need  careful  cal- 
culations as  to  the  probable  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  by  age 
groups  at  different  stages  in  the 
Town's  growth.  Of  course,  they 
can  only  be  forecast  on  the  best 
information  we  can  get,  and  these 
forecasts  may  be  thrown  out  by 
factors  we  can't  foresee  and  they  will 
have  to  be  checked  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  end,  we  think,  the 
population  of  Stevenage  will  be- 
come more  and  more  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  respect 
of  age.  But  we  are  not  sure  how 


soon  this  will  happen  and  by  that 
time  it  is  likely  that  the  national 
percentages  will  themselves  have 
changed  considerably  with  a  steep 
increase  in  the  number  of  aged! 
We  certainly  can't  plan  the  New 
Town  properly  without  taking  these 
trends  into  account,  but  even  the 
most  expert  forecasts  on  popula- 
tion have  proved  liable  to  error,  and 
we  must  allow  for  unexpected  de- 
velopments when  we  are  working 
out  the  provision  of  sites  and  build- 
ings. 

At  the  moment  the  main  national 
worry  is  over  our  economic  position 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  that  in 
ten  or  twenty  years  we  shall  be  at 
grips  with  an  even  more  difficult 
problem,  that  of  the  declining 
birthrate.  The  war  brought  a 
temporary  increase  but  this  may 
not  be  maintained  and  in  that  case 
Great  Britain  may  face  a  critical 
period  in  which  a  dwindling  number 
of  young  people  will  have  to  support 
a  growing  army  of  the  aged. 

The  New  Towns  may  very  well 
help  a  lot  to  increase  average  family 
size,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the 
standards  they  may  set  for  other 
housing  development.  So  when 
we're  planning  the  houses,  gardens, 
open  spaces  and  communal  facilities 
of  the  New  Stevenage,  we  have  to 
keep  thinking  about  making  the 
environment  favorable  for  families 
with  young  children.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  families  tend  to  be 
largest  in  the  poorest  housing  areas 
but  this  is  more  due  to  ignorance 
and  a  low  standard  of  living  than 
to  the  favorable  environment.  When 
the  poorer  families  rise  in  the  world, 
the  size  of  the  family  tends  to  de- 
crease, and  there  was  between  the 
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wars  a  general  suburban  and  middle- 
class  tendency  towards  a  small 
family.  But  there  are  signs  that  if 
it  is  made  easier  to  bring  up  a 
family,  with  all  the  work  and  worry 
it  entails,  especially  for  the  young 
mother,  then  the  natural  delight  in 
children  will  reassert  itself  and  in- 
stead of  so  many  families  with 
none,  or  one,  or  two  children,  there 
will  be  increasing  numbers  with 
three  or  four  or  five.  That  is  why 
in  planning  the  Town  we  are  think- 
ing a  great  deal  about  play  space  for 
the  children,  shops  round  the  corner 
for  the  mothers,  nursery  schools  and 
child  welfare  centers,  and  about 
how  the  houses  themselves  can  be 
designed  so  as  to  make  family  life 
easier  and  happier. 

So  in  Steven  age,  besides  taking 
in  the  larger  considerations,  we  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  hard  thinking  on  very 
specific  details  of  space  planning. 
Even  on  the  more  spacious  and  well 
planned  housing  estates  the  space 
is  often,  as  it  were,  "thrown  away". 
We  want  to  make  sure  we  use  space 
so  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as,  say,  the  village  green  to 
the  cottages  round  it.  This  was  the 
idea  of  the  well-known  "Reilly 
Green"  lay-out  invented  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Reilly.  My  own  per- 
sonal view  is  that  the  whole  geog- 
raphy of  the  housing  estate  needs 
turning  back  to  front.  Instead  of 
the  front  doors  and  the  living  room 
windows  opening  onto  the  asphalt 
street,  with  a  parallel  row  of  houses 
returning  stare  for  stare,  I  envisage 
a  living  room  looking  onto  what  is 
now  the  backgarden.  This  would  no 


longer  be  just  a  cabbage  patch  and 
yard  for  what  are  called  utilities. 
It  should  be  a  private  space, 
pleasant  to  walk  out  into,  and  lead- 
ing to  further  spaces  of  diminishing 
privacy,  opening  out  onto  trees  and 
grass,  tennis  courts,  childrens'  play 
grounds  and  swings  and  paddling 
pools,  all  of  which  would  be  part  of 
what  we  call  the  Garden  Common. 

To  show  you  how  far  one  has  to 
go  in  planning  these  things — one 
important  practical  problem  that 
arises  when  you  introduce  green 
space  of  any  kind  is  the  wearability 
of  grass — grass  in  an  estate  must 
stand  being  walked  on,  played  on, 
kicked  over.  So  research  is  being 
done  on  the  kind  of  grass  to  be 
grown  and  how  to  keep  down  main- 
tenance cost  by,  for  example,  using 
a  rotor-scythe  instead  of  a  lawn 
mower.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
innumberable  other  problems  on 
this  level — the  question  of  domestic 
heating,  to  take  only  one  other  ex- 
ample, which  in  our  climate  is  so 
important  to  family  life  and  yet 
so  curiously  neglected  hitherto. 

Stevenage  New  Town,  therefore, 
will  set  out  to  be  a  family  town, 
where  children  can  enjoy  being 
children  and  parents  can  enjoy 
being  parents  (though  not  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  activities  and 
interests).  If  this  policy  leads  to 
more  children  being  born  in  the 
town  than  we  can  now  foresee  on 
the  statistical  trend,  well  then  we 
can  congratulate  ourselves.  In  any 
case,  our  planning — size  of  houses, 
capacity  of  schools  and  so  on — 
will  be  left  flexible  to  deal  with  such 
a  possibility. 
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and  measured.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  read  and  study  it.  It 
runs  less  than  a  page  and  a  half 
in  a  36-page  law.  But  in  that  page 
and  a  half  can  be  found  the  entire 
basis  for  the  Federal  Government's 
housing  programs. 

In  adopting  the  National  Hous- 
ing Policy,  the  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  good  housing  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  our  people  that  sound 
public  policy  requires  the  realization 
as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American 
family.  That  statement  recognizes 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  Ameri- 
can housing  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern  which  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  Government. 

The  Declaration  of  Policy  goes 
on  to  define  what  might  be  called 
the  primary  and  controlling  rule 
governing  the  entire  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  Government — that 
the  major  role  in  the  attainment 
of  our  basic  housing  objective  is  a 
task  for  private  enterprise  and 
that  the  major  task  of  Government 
is  to  assist  and  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  broaden  the  area  of 
its  effectiveness.  Coupled  with  this 
basic  policy  assumption  is  the 
clear  and  complementary  recog- 
nition that  public  aid  must  and 
will  be  extended  to  those  areas  of 
need  which  private  enterprise,  un- 
assisted, cannot  meet. 


No  legislation  of  recent  years 
has  been  preceded  by  more  intense 
and  prolonged  discussion.  The 
Housing  Act  itself  was  strongly 
recommended  on  many  occasions 
by  the  President,  and  its  passage 
represents  without  question  the 
most  important  milestone  to  date 
in  the  development  of  a  sound 
American  housing  program. 

Stated  quite  simply,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  contains  the  answers 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Congress 
to  many  of  the  questions  which 
had  long  been  debated  in  the 
complex  field  of  housing.  Probably 
the  most  fundamental  of  those 
questions  concerned  the  proper  place 
of  Government  in  housing.  The 
essential  parts  of  the  Act,  on  which 
I  will  touch  briefly  in  a  moment, 
include  the  establishment  of  an 
expanded  and  perfected  public  hous- 
ing program,  the  inauguration  of 
a  slum-clearance  and  urban  re- 
development program,  a  broad  re- 
search activity,  and  a  farm  housing 
assistance  program.  Before  sum- 
marizing the  importance  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Act,  however,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  another  part 
of  the  Act  which  is,  I  am  afraid, 
too  frequently  overlooked  in  cur- 
rent discussions  of  housing. 

That  part  of  the  Act  is  the 
"Declaration  of  National  Housing 
Policy."  That  Declaration  for  the 
first  time  expresses  in  clearly  under- 
stood language  the  basic  principles 
on  which  our  housing  activities 
are  hereafter  to  be  both  guided 
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The  closing  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  of  National  Housing 
Policy  I  want  to  call  to  your 
specific  attention  because  they 
should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  professional  interests  here 
represented.  Those  provisions  re- 
quire that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  its  constituents 
and  any  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  housing  shall  exer- 
cise their  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  not  only  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  broad  housing 
policy  which  I  have  just  outlined, 
but  in  a  manner  which  will  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  following  more 
specific  objectives:  First,  the  pro- 
duction of  housing  of  sound  stand- 
ards of  design,  construction,  liva- 
bility,  and  size  for  adequate  family 
life;  second,  the  reduction  of  the 
costs  of  housing  without  sacrifice 
of  such  sound  standards;  third, 
the  use  of  new  designs,  materials, 
techniques,  and  methods  in  resi- 
dential construction,  including  the 
use  of  standardized  dimensions  and 
methods  of  assembly  of  home- 
building  materials  and  equipment; 
fourth,  the  development  of  well- 
planned,  integrated  residential 
neighborhoods  and  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  communities; 
and,  lastly,  the  stabilization  of 
the  housing  industry  at  a  high 
annual  volume  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

These  are  words,  I  know,  and 
like  all  words  and  phrases  can 
mean  much  or  little  to  the  future 
character  of  housing  in  America. 
At  the  same  time,  those  words 
and  phrases  were  not  idly  written, 
nor  were  they  intended  to  serve 


as  mere  window  dressing  for  the 
expanded  and  new  operating  pro- 
grams which  were  given  to  the 
Housing  Agency  under  the  terms 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  They 
were  rather  intended  to  underscore 
in  clear  terms  what  we  must  ac- 
complish in  American  housing  and 
to  serve  as  fundamental  policy 
guides  in  the  development  of  new 
operating  programs  and  in  the 
administration  of  both  those  and 
existing  programs. 

These  policy  statements  repre- 
sent a  vigorous  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge to  the  Housing  Agency  and 
its  constituents  and  to  all  of  the 
interests,  organizations,  and  groups, 
public  and  private,  who  have  a 
part  to  play  in  the  production  of 
American  housing.  It  is  because 
of  the  basic  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  you  who  represent  pro- 
fessional planning  and  architectural 
skills,  that  I  have  stressed  the 
provisions  of  the  statement  of 
National  Housing  Policy  to  this 
extent.  The  production  of  housing 
of  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
struction, livability,  and  size  for 
adequate  family  life,  for  example, 
is  a  recognized  and  common  ob- 
jective underlying  the  activities 
of  the  major  Government  programs. 
The  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  cannot,  however,  solely  and 
unassisted  accomplish  that  objective. 
Whether  we  think  of  housing  pro- 
duced under  the  public  housing 
program,  the  slum-clearance  and 
urban  redevelopment  program,  the 
FHA-insured  mortgage  program, 
or  through  the  resources  of  the 
thousands  of  private  financing  in- 
stitutions which  make  up  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
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Bank  System,  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  must  have  continuing  and 
vigorous  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  skills  and  talents  which 
you  represent  if  we  are  to  show 
the  qualitative  progress  which  will 
in  the  end  be  the  true  measure  of 
the  success  of  our  common  housing 
endeavors.  Phrased  another  way, 
we  might  summarize  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  as  a  tremendously 
important  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  equip  the  Govern- 
ment better  to  bring  its  resources 
and  influences  to  bear  on  the 
task  of  improving  housing  con- 
ditions in  America.  It  is  plainly 
and  simply,  however,  an  Act  which 
equips  the  Federal  Government 
to  supplement,  not  supplant  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise,  and 
those  in  the  future  who  undertake 
the  task  of  evaluating  the  degree 
of  practical  results  which  we  attain 
will  be  concerned  both  with  that 
part  of  the  job  which  Government 
has  done  and,  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, with  that  much  larger 
part  of  the  job  which  private 
enterprise  has  undertaken. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  has 
implemented  the  Declaration  of 
National  Housing  Policy  and  ob- 
jectives through  four  principal  pro- 
grams. The  first  is  a  loan  and 
grant  program  to  enable  cities 
to  attack  for  the  first  time  the 
complex  task  of  clearing  their  slums 
and  blighted  areas.  Let  me  emphasize 
the  fundamental  purpose  for  which 
the  slum-clearance  program  was 
adopted.  The  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Federal  housing  legislation,  and 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  housing  standards  of  our  people. 


There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  terms  of  the  slum-clearance 
title  and  the  legislative  history 
which  led  to  its  adoption  make 
it  completely  clear  that  the  fun- 
damental justification  for  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  slum  clearance 
and  urban  redevelopment  was  to 
help  remove  the  impact  of  slums 
and  other  bad  housing  on  the  lives 
of  so  many  American  people. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  also 
authorized  an  expanded  and  per- 
fected public  housing  program.  Un- 
der this  program,  Federal  aid  is 
provided  for  some  810,000  new 
dwellings  for  occupancy  by  Ameri- 
can families  whose  income  is  in- 
sufficient to  permit  them  to  live 
in  adequate  housing  privately  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  program  which  has 
tremendous  potentialities  for  im- 
proving not  only  the  housing  con- 
ditions, but  also  the  whole  environ- 
ment of  a  substantial  number  of 
American  people. 

Both  the  public  housing  program 
and  the  slum-clearance  program 
are  to  be  administered  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  aid  to  responsible 
local  public  agencies.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1949  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  major  responsibilities 
are  reserved  to  those  agencies  of 
local  government,  and  the  degree 
to  which  real  qualitative  progress 
in  housing  is  made  in  terms  of 
good  planning,  good  design,  and 
primary  attention  to  housing  for 
family  living  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  how  intelligently  local 
decisions  on  these  matters  are 
made.  The  Federal  Government 
must,  of  course,  establish  standards 
and  must  exercise  review  authority, 
but  it  cannot,  should  not,  and  will 
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not  attempt  to  make  those  basic 
and  important  decisions  which  are 
the  proper  responsibility  of  the 
communities  themselves. 

This  is  a  fundamental  require- 
ment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  any  other  interpretation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy 
of  that  Act.  Briefly,  that  philosophy 
is  this:  The  problem  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  community  redevelop- 
ment, and  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  families  of 
low  income  now  living  in  the  slums 
are  obviously  national  in  scope. 
But,  fundamentally,  they  are  local 
problems.  The  first  responsibility 
for  their  solution  therefore  rests, 
and  must  continue  to  rest,  with 
the  local  communities.  Therefore, 
if  the  people  of  a  community  take 
no  interest  in  meeting  those  prob- 
lems, it  is  not  contemplated  in 
this  legislation  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  impose  some  pro- 
gram upon  them.  However,  once 
this  essential  is  observed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should, 
in  such  problem  areas  of  appropriate 
national  concern,  render  assistance 
to  such  local  communities  as  them- 
selves determine  that  they  need 
and  want  that  assistance  in  order 
to  help  them  meet  these  problems 
effectively. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  leaves 
with  the  local  community,  where 
it  belongs,  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  solutions  of  those 
problems  in  that  community,  or 
for  the  failure  to  solve  them.  It 
recognizes  that  the  determination 
of  whether  a  community  should 
avail  itself  of  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral assistance  should  be  deter- 
mined locally. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  basic 
philosophy  which  the  Congress  has 
so  clearly  expressed  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  inherent  in  all  of 
the  housing  legislation  under  which 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  operates.  For  example, 
through  the  FHA  insured  mortgage 
system  under  the  National  Housing 
Act,  Federal  assistance  is  available 
to  the  operative  builder  who  con- 
structs and  markets  housing,  and 
to  the  lending  institutions  which 
finance  the  construction  and  the 
purchase  of  housing.  It  is  not 
imposed  upon  American  enterprise; 
it  is  available  for  use  by  any  part 
of  our  private  homebuilding  and 
financing  enterprise  which  itself 
determines  that  such  Federal  assist- 
ance can  help  meet  its  problems, 
and  which  wants  to  use  that  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  in  the  legislation  which 
authorizes  it  to  be  made  available. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  further 
extablishes  a  broad  program  of 
housing  research  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  Agency 
has  frequently  stated  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  potentialities  of  any 
part  of  the  Act  for  long-term  true 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  housing 
and  complementary  improvement 
in  our  housing  standards.  The 
research  title  is  based  on  the  sound 
objective  that  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  housing  research 
should  be  one  of  effective  leader- 
ship, bringing  together  and  co- 
ordinating many  specific  research 
activities  and  instituting  itself  those 
research  projects  which  by  their 
nature  cannot  be  undertaken  out- 
side the  Government,  with  a  general 
view  to  bringing  about  over  a  period 
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of  time  both  a  greater  integration 
of  research  activities  and  a  more 
widespread  use  of  practical  results. 
The  Administrator  is  determined 
that  this  research  program  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  fullest  possible 
cooperation  of  other  Governmental 
and  private  research  undertakings 
and  is  establishing  his  organization 
to  give  full  recognition  to  that 
basic  intent. 

The  fourth  principal  specific  pro- 
gram in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  one  of  aid  to  farm  housing,  and 
this  program  has  been  assigned 
for  administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  decision, 
we  believe,  is  a  particularly  wise 
one  because  of  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  housing  prob- 
lems from  other  farm  problems  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  farm 
house  is  so  frequently  an  integral 
part  of  the  day-to-day  farm  opera- 
tion. In  terms  of  administrative 
efficiency  and  feasibility,  therefore, 
it  seems  obvious  that  a  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  improve  housing 
standards  on  our  farms  logically 
belongs  in  the  Department  which 
has  other  activities,  related  in 
character,  for  improvement  of  our 
farm  conditions. 

In  conclusion  of  this  somewhat 
broad  description  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  I  should  like  to  im- 


press this  one  thought  upon  you. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  the  Government, 
beginning  in  1932,  had  established 
a  number  of  special  housing  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  most  part 
to  meet  specific  housing  problems. 
Virtually  all  of  those  programs 
were  brought  under  the  general 
supervision  and  coordination  of  a 
permanent  single  Agency  in  1947. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949  added 
substantially  to  the  housing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Agency  and 
perfected  and  rounded  out  a  num- 
ber of  existing  programs.  It  also 
established,  for  the  first  time,  a 
comprehensive  and  sensible  set  of 
policy  objectives  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  Government  housing 
activities.  We  are  now  embarked 
on  the  task  of  translating  those 
objectives  into  reality.  It  is  no 
easy  task,  but  what  great  task 
is  easy?  It  is  a  challenging  task 
which  will  demand  the  best  we 
in  Government  can  give,  and  be- 
cause we  are  human  that  best  will 
never  be  enough.  It  is  equally  a 
task  which  is  shared  by  interests 
such  as  yours,  and  needs  all  the 
help  and  professional  skill  you 
possess.  Together  we  can  and 
will  achieve  the  promise  which 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  holds 
for  America. 


NEW  YEARBOOK  AVAILABLE 


The  1949  Yearbook  on  Park  and 
Recreation  Progress,  104  pages, 
illustrated,  issued  by  the  National 


Conference  on  State  Parks,  is  now     $1.50  postpaid. 


on  sale  and  obtainable  from  the 
headquarters  office,  901  Union  Trust 
BIdg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  Price 
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The  Construction  and  Civic  De- 
velopment    Department     of     the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  George  W.  West 
is  Chairman   and   F.   Stuart   Fitz- 
patrick  is  Secretary-Manager,   has 
recently  issued  a  44-page  bulletin 
on  Zoning  and  Civic  Development. 
The  report  was  drafted  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  President 
Frederick  J.  Adams  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  and  endorsed 
in  principle  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors  of  the   American    Institute 
of  Planners,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  the  Construction 
and    Civic    Development    Depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.   The  drafting 
committee    consisted    of    Earl    O. 
Mills,    St.    Louis,    Chairman;   Max 
S.    Wehrly,    Washington,    D.    C., 
Secretary;  Frederick  Bigger,   Pitts- 
burgh; John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.   C.;   and   Lawrence   M.   Orton, 
New  York.    Paul  Oppermann,  now 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission,   was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  the 
preliminary  stages,  and  R.  B.  Gar- 
rabrant,  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Chamber's  Construction  and  Civic 
Development  Department,  worked 
with    the    committee    as    the    De- 
partment's representative. 

The  pamphlet  is  the  most  useful 
which  has  appeared  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  are  reminded  that 
in  1948  more  than  1,200  cities  and 
towns  had  some  form  of  zoning, 
that  of  the  larger  cities  with  250,000 
or  more  population,  Houston,  Texas 
is  the  only  one  without  zoning.  In 


1949  zoning  regulations  had  been 
enacted  by  173  counties  out  of 
1,100  counties  in  29  States  so 
authorized. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  1924 
draft  of  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  was  adopted 
almost  verbatim  in  more  than  half 
the  States,  and  followed  by  a  body 
of  court  decisions  which  have  es- 
tablished certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  zoning  law  almost  uni- 
versally accepted.  These  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  power  to  regulate  is  limited  by 
both   constitutional   provisions   and 
legislative  authority. 

2.  There  must  be  specific  delegation  of 
police-power  authority  by  the  State 
to  the  local  government,  either  by 
charter  or  general  enabling  act. 

3.  Zoning  must  serve  a  public  purpose 
related    to    health,    safety,    morals, 
convenience  or  the  general  welfare. 

4.  The   regulations   must   be   compre- 
hensive and  reasonable,  rather  than 
arbitrary  or  capricious. 

5.  Zoning  conveys  no  vested  rights  to 
the  individual  property  owner  since, 
under  the  police  power,  the  interests 
of  the  community  are  paramount. 

6.  The  police  power  is  a  flexible  instru- 
ment which,  through  due  legislative 
action  and,  to  some  extent,  judicial 
determination,  can  be  adjusted  and 
expanded    to    meet    the    new    and 
changing   conditions    of  society   at 
any  given   time;   always,   however, 
within  the  limitation  of  reasonable- 
ness. 

The  drafting  committee  points 
out  that  among  the  mistakes  of 
the  early  days  were  the  efforts  to 
regulate  private  land  in  matters 
not  related  to  public  purpose.  Many 
cities  zoned  far  more  land  for  com- 
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mercial  use  than  could  ever  be 
used  and  often  zoning  had  little 
relation  to  the  needs  of  merchan- 
dizing and  transportation.  The 
committee  especially  warns  against 
copying  ordinances  prepared  for 
other  cities. 

A  troublesome  problem  has  been 
created  through  the  spread  of  popu- 
lation into  suburban  areas  beyond 
the  city  limits.  Zoning  of  counties, 
townships  and  metropolitan  areas 
has  brought  some  measure  of  relief. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that 
far  too  often  zoning  is  not  closely 
related  to  general  planning;  that 
frequently  it  is  not  related  to  existing 
and  future  land  uses;  that  it  de- 
pends too  much  on  prohibitions 
rather  than  permissions;  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  control  open 
spaces  and  population  densities; 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
flexibility  to  meet  modern  city 
needs;  including  large-scale  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment;  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  extend  zoning 
controls  to  cover  the  entire  urban 
area;  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  provision  for  offstreet  parking 
and  loading;  that  the  elimination 
of  nonconforming  uses  has  lagged; 
that  spot  zoning  has  been  permitted; 
and  above  all  that  there  has  often 
been  a  lack  of  effective  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Committee  points  out  that 
the  chief  function  of  the  planning 
commission  is  to  make  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  of  which  the  fu- 
ture land-use  plan  is  the  principal 
element  related  to  zoning.  The 
commission  is,  therefore,  the  logical 
agency  to  take  the  leadership  in 
drafting  zoning  ordinances. 

The    Committee    declares    that 


industry  is  the  primary  basis  of 
the  normal,  ordinary  city's  economic 
life  as  a  major  revenue  producer 
for  the  city  and  often  as  the  prin- 
cipal employer  of  its  citizens. 

The  automobile  has  introduced 
a  new  pattern  for  business  districts, 
including  the  community  shopping 
center,  and  more  recently,  the 
regional  shopping  center. 

In  residential  districts,  zoning 
now  recognizes  a  differentiation 
between  multi-family  and  single- 
family  dwellings. 

Zoning  as  involved  in  redevelop- 
ment plans  and  offstreet  parking  is 
recognized  as  a  requisite  of  new 
and  remodeled  residential  develop- 
ments. As  for  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  downtown  parking,  it  is 
suggested  that  there  be: 

1.  More  intensive  use  of  existing  park- 
ing space  and  of  public  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

2.  Encouragement  of  commercial  park- 
ing industry. 

3.  Cooperative    efforts    by    groups    of 
merchants,  business  men,  and  prop- 
erty owners  to  establish  additional 
parking  facilities. 

4.  Formation     of    municipal    parking 
agencies  with  power  of  eminent  do- 
main to  assemble  land  and  negotiate 
for   construction   and   operation   of 
additional   parking    facilities. 

5.  Direct    municipal    action    financed 
by  parking  meter  receipts,  revenue 
bonds,  benefit  district  assessments, 
or  from  general  funds  of  the  city. 
And   finally  the  Committee  de- 
clares that  a  zoning  ordinance  and 
plan  are  only  as  good  as  the  drafts- 
men  who   make   it,    including  the 
city  council;  the  public  understand- 
ing   and    support    leading    to    its 
adoption;    and    the   administrators 
who  enforce  it  for  the  benefit  of 

the  public. 

NOTE:  The  pamphlet  is  on  sale  at  30c, 
with  a  price  of  15c  for  20  or  more  copies. 
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The  Beverly  Hills  Citizen  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1950,  reports  the  decision 
of  Superior  Judge  Frank  G.  Swain 
in  the  case  of  30  parking  lots  used 
by  Saks  &  Co.  and  other  stores 
immediately  south  of  the  alley 
south  of  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Judge 
Swain's  ruling  affects  30  lots  south 
of  Wilshire  which  were  granted 
parking  variances  during  the  past 
10  years  by  the  city  council  of 
Beverly  Hills. 

The  ruling  in  effect  permits 
the  continued  use  of  the  30  lots 
for  parking  of  automobiles  and 
halts  an  attempt  by  the  city  of 
Beverly  Hills  to  close  them  up  and 
restore  the  income  residential  zon- 
ing. 

The  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  parking  lots  was  a  double- 
barreled  action  by  the  city  during 
the  past  two  years — involving  an 
ordinance  voted  by  the  people 
November  4,  1947,  and  by  a  similar 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  city 
council  July  6,  1948.  Both  measures 
were  ruled  void  as  to  the  portions 
which  prevent  parking  on  the  30 
lots. 

The  decision  culminates  a  long 
series  of  events  here  which  included 
a  zoning  election,  a  councilmanic 
election  based  upon  the  parking 
issue  and  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers 
by  the  council  to  restore  the 
original  residential  zoning. 

It  is  expected  that  the  findings 
of  Judge  Swain  will  be  appealed 
by  the  city.  Mayor  Otto  Gerth 
recently  told  the  Beverly  Hills 


Bar  Association  he  expected  the 
case  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  result  of  the  Judge's  findings, 
the  Beverly  Hills  south-of- Wilshire 
parking  situation  remains  exactly  as 
it  was  two  years  ago. 

Judge  Swain's  findings  in  effect 
hold  that  the  so-called  temporary 
variances  granted  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  have  ripened  into 
permanent  zones  for  the  parking 
of  automobiles.  How  broadly  this 
term  may  be  interpreted  is  not 
now  known  and  whether  the  holders 
of  the  spot  zones  have  power  to 
erect  parking  garages  is  only  specu- 
lative. 

Judge  Swain  quoted  the  opinion 
of  a  municipal  corporations  auth- 
ority (McQuillan)  as  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  case  here: 

In  recent  times  there  is  a  disposition 
greater  than  ever  before  to  use  the  police 
power  to  secure  objects  strongly  desired 
by  the  public  or  an  aggressive  minority 
thereof.  This  attitude  of  mind  re- 
stricts personal  liberty  and  property 
rights  and  assumes  that  a  public  desire 
when  strong  and  persistent  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  real  vital  and  compel- 
ling public  need.  There  is  great  danger 
involved  in  overlooking  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  neglecting  to 
give  them  full  force  and  effect  as  de- 
signed. These  guarantees,  the  result 
of  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  have 
been  made  the  very  heart  of  our  govern- 
mental process. 

Judge  Swain  in  his  opinion  fur- 
ther set  forth:  "Not  only,  as  a 
general  proposition,  is  off-street 
parking  for  people  using  the  stores 
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on  the  south  side  of  Wilshire  in- 
dispensable but,  specifically,  plain- 
tiff's said  parking  lots  are  indis- 
pensable for  off-street  parking. 
There  is  no  other  place  which 
can  be  used  in  lieu  of  them.  All 
vacant  lots  in  the  business  triangle 
between  Wilshire  and  Santa  Monica 
Boulevards  are  used  for  parking 
automobiles. 
He  continued : 

This  court  must  recognize  not  only 
the  rights  of  Saks  &  Company  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  live  between 
Wilshire  and  Olympic  who  object  to 
the  parking  lots,  but  it  must  also  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  public  who  wish 
to  patronize  the  stores  of  the  plaintiff 


and  other  stores  in  the  business  district 
and  who  must  have  a  place  to  park  their 
cars.  The  "general  welfare"  clause  of 
the  police  power  cannot  possibly  justify 
the  city  in  prohibiting  that  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  public.  Reason- 
able minds  cannot  differ  on  that  point. 
The  property  owners  in  the  residence 
district  between  Wilshire  and  Olympic 
were  entitled  to  protection  from  pre- 
mature extension  of  the  parking  lots  in 
the  residence  district.  Ordinance  720 
gives  them  that  protection.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  protection  against  ex- 
cessive curb  parking.  They  have  been 
given  this  protection  by  two-hour 
parking  regulations.  That  is  all  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  The  zoning 
power  of  a  city  is  a  power  to  stabilize — 
not  a  power  to  destroy  that  which  is  for 
the  general  welfare  of  a  city. 


National  Trustees  Announced 


The  Trustees  of  the  National 
Trust  were  announced  in  February 
by  the  National  Council  for  His- 
toric Sites  and  Buildings,  following 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law 
to  create  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  They  include 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover; 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York;  Eu- 
gene R.  Black,  President  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Henry  A.  BuIIis,  Minneapo- 
lis, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Mills,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Crowninshield,  Boston,  leader  in 
historic  preservation  and  a  founder 
of  the  Kenmore  Association  in 
Virginia;  George  McAneny,  New 
York,  President  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 


Society;  Major  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
3rd,  Washington  D.  C.,  President 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association;  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
Providence,  R.  I.  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air;  H. 
Alexander  Smith,  Jr.,  attorney, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  a  Director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Maryland  Antiquities;  Horace  M. 
Albright,  industrialist  and  conser- 
vationist, President  of  the  U.  S. 
Potash  Co.,  and  formerly  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service;  and 
Charles  Sumner  Bird,  paper  mill 
executive,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  the 
only  American  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  National 
Trust. 

These  will  constitute  the  Board 
with  the  addition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Hon.  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath;  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, Oscar  L.  Chapman;  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  David  E.  Finley. 
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The  Brazilian  Planning  Association 
announces  its  opening  of  headquarters 
at  Rua  Rodrigo  Silva,  3,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  spread  throughout  Brazil  modern 
procedures  in  planning.  The  announce- 
ment states  that  the  planning  to  be 
sponsored  will  be  entirely  democratic 
and  modeled  on  American  standards. 
The  scope  is  to  develop  for  the  Brazilian 
people  and  organizations  a  modern  and 
efficient  way  of  working  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate progress  and  to  attain  higher 
standards  of  living. 


Planning  Outlook  is  the  Journal  of  the 
School  of  Town  and  Country  Planning, 
King's  College,  University  of  Durham, 
England.  Professor  J.  S.  Allen  is  to 
serve  as  editor  and  the  Journal  is  to  be 
a  medium  for  passing  on  the  results  of 
research  in  town  and  country  planning 
to  professional  planners  and  the  in- 
terested public.  Vol.  1,  No.  1:  1948  and 
Vol.  1,  No.  2:  Spring  1949  have  al- 
ready been  issued.  A  subscription  price 
of  15  shillings,  (value  $2,  10  cents)  will 
cover  two  issues  of  a  year,  and  may  be 
ordered  from  Oxford  University  Press, 
Amen  House,  Warwick  Square,  Lon- 
don, E,  C.  4. 


The  Governor  of  the  State  oj  Con- 
necticut called  a  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Development  at 
Hartford  on  January  31,  with  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  Governor  Ches- 
ter Bowles  opened  the  Conference 
with  an  address  entitled  "What  Modern 
Community  Planning  Means  to  Con- 
necticut." Other  speakers  were  Na- 
thaniel Keith,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Rede- 
velopment, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Washington,  "Local-Federal 
Cooperation  in  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Redevelopment,"  and  Lawrence 
M.  Cox,  Director,  Redevelopment  and 
Housing  Authority,  Norfolk,  Va.,  "How 
Norfolk  Adopted  a  Comprehensive 
Plan  to  Eliminate  Blight  and  Modernize 


Residential  and  Industrial  Areas  in 
its  Community."  Speakers  at  the 
afternoon  session  were:  Louis  B.  Wet- 
more,  Providence  Redevelopment 
Agency;  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Professor  of 
Legislation  and  Administration,  Dept. 
of  Regional  Planning,  M.  I.  T.  and 
Consultant  to  many  Connecticut  com- 
munities; and  Bernard  Loshbough, 
Administrator  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Housing  Authority.  A  Roundup  of 
Progress  and  Problems  in  Selected 
Connecticut  Communities  included  as 
speakers,  Carleton  F.  Sharpe,  Hart- 
ford; Rex  Brown,  Waterbury;  Charles 
E.  Downe,  New  Haven;  Salem  Shapiro, 
Norwalk  and  Casper  Fritz  Spolem, 
Rocky  Hill. 


What  Does  Industry  Expect  of  a 
Community  by  H.  Y.  Bassett,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Wolverine  Tube  Division  of  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper 
Company,  has  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Recently  the 
Copper  Company  selected  the  city  of 
Decatur  as  the  location  for  a  large  plant 
and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Bassett 
answers  the  question  of  why  the  Com- 
pany chose  Decatur,  or,  generalizing, 
what  does  this  industry  look  for  in  a 
community  when  it  has  full  freedom  of 
choice  in  making  a  new  location. 


Carl  Feiss  has  written  an  article, 
"Debt  of  20th  Century  Planners  to 
19th  Century  Pioneers"  in  the  October 
1949  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Sociology.  We  com- 
mend this  summary  of  Mr.  Feiss' 
philosophical  reflections  on  the  subject 
of  planning  to  all  our  readers. 


The  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  issued  a  release  of  a  report, 
"City  of  Washington  and  an  Atomic 
Bomb  Attack,"  prepared  by  the  ATC 
for  the  National  Security  Resources 
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Board.  Based  upon  the  effects  of  ex- 
plosions of  atomic  bombs  at  Alama- 
gordo,  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
report  speculates  on  what  can  happen 
to  the  population  of  Washington  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  bomb  attack.  "Long 
range  community  planning  to  place 
projected  hospital,  fire  stations  and 
other  essential  emergency  services  in 
properly  dispersed  fashion  should  be 
encouraged,"  states  the  report.  The 
conclusion  drawn  is  that  adequate 
warning  must  be  assumed  for  any 
shelter  to  be  effective.  Hence,  dispersal 
is  far  preferable. 


The  Erie  County  Planning  Board  has 
been  using  a  "ballot"  to  get  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  townspeople 
in  the  area  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
various  communities  to  enhance  their 
values,  financially,  industrially  and 
scenically.  The  Board  has  received 
hundreds  of  these  ballots  and  after 
they  have  been  analyzed  and  tabu- 
lated, the  information  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  Supervisor  of  a  community 
so  that  he  may  discuss  with  the  in- 
dividuals the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made.  This  helps  with  the  Master 
Plan  and  as  the  idea  has  been  so  popu- 
lar, the  Board  is  anxious  that  other 
groups  may  use  it  to  advantage  also. 

The  Board  has  been  holding  a 
Planning  Study  Course  for  municipal 
and  Planning  officials  and  anyone  else 
interested  in  the  subjects.  Each  night, 
regardless  of  weather,  the  attendance 
has  equalled  from  75  to  100  or  more. 
The  lectures  are  for  the  benefit  of  Erie 
County  officials,  but  people  have  come 
from  various  neighboring  counties  and 
Canada  to  get  what  they  can  to  help 
them  in  their  own  planning  work.  In 
fact,  the  Village  of  Fort  Erie,  across 
the  river  in  Canada,  got  such  inspira- 
tion from  the  meetings  that  they  have 
since  organized  their  own  planning 
commission  and  are  writing  a  zoning 
ordinance  with  which  the  Board  has 
officially  helped  them. 


New  London  had  provision  for  a  Plan- 
ning Board  written  into  its  charter 
when  it  was  amended  28  years  ago. 
The  review  of  activities  in  1949  is  note- 
worthy. The  Board  has  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  during  which  five 
sub-division  plans  were  submitted  by 
property  owners.  In  March  1949  the 
Board  voted  to  prepare  an  Existing 
Land  Use  Map.  The  preparation  of 
this  map  has  been  of  general  interest 
throughout  the  State.  The  New  London 
Junior  College  came  forward  to  assist 
in  its  preparation.  A  month-by-month 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  is 
included  in  the  Report  and  it  concludes 
with  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
continuing  their  various  operations  more 
effectively. 


The  Ohio  State  University  held  the 
Ninth  Annual  Short  Course  on  Roadside 
Development  March  22,  23,  24,  25, 
1950.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Sutton,  Department 
of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus 10,  Ohio. 


The    New   London    Planning    Board 
has  issued  its  1949  report.  The  City  of 


A  Committee  oj  the  New  Mexico 
Roadside  Council  including  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Eaton,  J.  C.  Watson  and  Whit  Owen 
of  Sante  Fe  recently  requested  New 
Mexico  State  Highway  officials  to  en- 
force existing  laws  for  controlling  the 
construction  and  display  of  billboards 
and  signs  along  the  highways  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Watson  told  the  Commissioners 
that  the  present  law  is  adequate  if 
enforced  and  said  that  a  recent  survey 
indicated  that  there  are  67  signs  within 
the  Sante  Fe  approach  area  on  the 
Albuquerque  highway  with  only  one 
complying  with  the  existing  state  law. 
The  Council  attorney  also  presented  a 
revised  list  of  recommended  control 
regulations  to  the  commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  promised  to  take  the 
list  under  consideration  but  made  no 
promise  to  enforce  the  present  law. 

The  Council  is  pushing  action  to 
obtain  a  large  state-wide  membership 
and  an  application  to  incorporate  the 
Council  was  filed  last  November. 
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The  Indiana  Economic  Council  in 
its  news  bulletin  for  December,  1949, 
reports  92  planning  commissions 
throughout  the  State,  with  an  average 
of  one  Commission  being  formed  every 
month. 


Victor  Roterus,  on  December  30, 
1949  spoke  on  Economic  Problems  and 
Opportunities  in  Urban  Planning,  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  He 
cited  the  shift  of  population  from  farms 
to  cities,  the  dilemma  of  the  central 
business  district,  the  blight  ring.  He 
declared:  "Urban  areas  are  reaching 
the  period  where  their  growth  is  not 
automatically  linked  with  national 
growth  .  .  .  Urban  areas  will  grow  or 
decline  in  accordance  with  their  ability 
or  lack  of  ability  to  attract  people  from 
outside  of  their  borders.  The  two  at- 
tractions are,  primarily,  job  opportun- 
ities, and,  secondarily,  attractive  living 
conditions  at  relatively  reasonable 
rates." 


The  National  Committee  for  Traffic 
Sajety,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Casualty  &  Surety  Companies, 
the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  National  Safety  Council, 
and  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  has 
issued  a  valuable  40-page  pamphlet  on 
Building  Traffic  Safety  into  Residential 
Developments.  A  Committee  of  some 
40  planners  and  traffic  experts  was  set 
up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Burton 
W.  Marsh,  with  LeVerne  Johnson  as 
Secretary  and  headquarters  at  the 
American  Automobile  Association  in 
Washington.  Factors  in  the  location  and 
design  of  developments  are  presented 
graphically.  The  design  of  local  resi- 
dential streets  in  single-family  and 
apartment  areas  are  discussed.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  design  of  feeder 
streets  and  intersection  design.  Side- 
walks, alleys,  street  lighting  and  parking 
come  in  for  comment.  Even  street 
names  (for  easy  reading  by  motorists) 
and  curb  cuts  for  driveways  play  their 
part  in  safety  and  convenience. 


New  Water  Agency 


President  Truman,  on  January 
3,  1950,  named  a  temporary  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Chair- 
man; R.  R.  Renne,  President,  Mon- 
tana State  College;  Lewis  W.  Jones, 
President  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; Gilbert  White,  President  of 
Haverford  College;  Samuel  B.  Mor- 
ris, Department  of  Water  and 
Power,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Paul  S.  Burgess,  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Arizona; 
and  Leland  Olds  of  New  York.  The 
President's  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  and  participation 


in  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  resources. 
The  Commission  shall  give  con- 
sideration in  particular  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  in  major  water- 
resources  programs,  an  appraisal 
of  the  priority  of  water-resources 
programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  social  need,  criteria 
and  standards  for  evaluating  the 
feasibility  of  water-resources  proj- 
ects, and  desirable  legislation  or 
changes  in  existing  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  of  water 
resources.  The  Commission  shall 
make  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  Dec.  1,  1950. 
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Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED,  National  Park  Service 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  in  Wash- 
ington, January  20,  Mr.  Frank 
Quinn  outlined  plans  for  the  1950 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Texas, 
October  5  to  11.  The  Conference 
will  open  in  Austin  and  Bastrop, 
where  sessions  will  be  held,  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  to  the  Longhorn 
Caverns  State  Park,  Inks  Lake 
State  Park,  en  route  to  San  Antonio, 
with  a  real  Mexican  dinner  at  San 
Jose  Mission. 

The  Conference  will  journey  to 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park, 
making  a  stopover  at  Garner  State 
Park.  The  group  will  cross  the 
Pecos  Mountains  and  spend  the 
night  of  Oct.  10  in  the  Big  Bend 
area.  Dedication  ceremonies  of 
this  newest  of  National  Parks  will 
be  held  October  11,  with  addresses 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  depending  upon  his  avail- 
ability at  that  date,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Governor 
of  Texas,  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  six  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Utah  are  completing  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  Northwest 
Park  Association.  An  interim  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  composed 


of  Walter  Rankin,  director  of  Mon- 
tana's State  Parks,  Chester  H. 
Armstrong,  assistant  director  of 
Oregon's  state  parks  and  Ruth  E. 
Peeler,  vice  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington state  park  and  recreation 
commission.  They  will  appoint 
a  chairman  for  a  program  com- 
mittee and  make  arrangements  for 
a  formal  organization  meeting  to 
be  held  prior  to  the  Northwest 
Tourist  conference  at  Pullman  next 
spring.  Harold  Lathrop,  special 
representative  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  presided  at  a 
meeting  held  Dec.  3,  and  described 
the  work  being  done  by  similar 
associations  in  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

At  last  a  good  guidebook  featur- 
ing state  parks  has  been  published. 
It  is  called  Our  Eastern  Playgrounds, 
A  Guide  to  the  National  and  State 
Parks  oj  our  Eastern  Seaboard  by 
Anthony  F.  Merrill  and  is  published 
by  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  It  contains  353  pages,  maps 
of  each  State,  is  nicely  illustrated, 
and  sells  for  $3.75.  The  author 
limits  this  book  to  16  eastern 
States,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
but  covers  nearly  every  publicly- 
owned  recreational  area  in  those 
States.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
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general  description  of  the  out- 
standing recreational  features  of 
that  State  followed  by  individual 
descriptions  of  each  state  park, 
national  park,  national  forest  and 
state  forest.  These  descriptions 
vary,  but  they  all  include  location 
of  the  area,  overnight  accommoda- 
tions available,  facilities  provided, 
most  popular  activities,  fees  and 
charges,  and  outstanding  features 
of  the  area.  All  in  all,  this  is  an 
excellent  book  and  is  recommended 
for  all  park  personnel,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  East.  Maybe 
some  day  there  will  be  similar 
books  for  the  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation for  the  International  Labor 
Office  has  been  appointed  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  October  31  to 
November  3.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Meyer, 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Recreation  Commission,  attended 
as  the  only  representative  from 
the  United  States. 

There  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
significant  document  entitled  The 
Preservation  of  Wilderness  Areas: 
An  Analysis  of  Opinion  on  the 
Problem,  by  C.  Frank  Keyser. 
This  114-page  report,  which  in- 
cludes a  39-page  list  of  "Wilderness 
Areas  in  the  United  States"  and 
a  10-page  list  of  "Areas  Suggested 
for  Preservation  as  Wilderness 
Areas,"  is  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  made  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  response  to 
a  request  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.    Olaus    J.    Murie,    Director 


of  the  Wilderness  Society,  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  "The  Defense 
of  Forest  Recreation  Areas  against 
Over-ambitious  Irrigation,  Flood 
Control  and  Water  Power  Proj- 
ects" before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
in  October.  This  talk  is  summarized 
in  the  Autumn  issue  of  The  Living 
Wilderness. 

Parks  and  Recreation  has  in- 
creased its  size  and  changed  its 
format,  starting  with  the  January 
issue.  It  contains  an  article  on 
the  "Importance  of  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation" by  Roberts  Mann  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  state  park 
personnel.  The  December  issue 
contains  a  valuable  article  on  na- 
ture museums  called  "National  Park 
Service  Museum  Planning."  Ar- 
ticles of  interest  in  the  November 
issue  include  "Build  it  Perma- 
nently," "Educational  Committee 
Plans  for  Regional  Training  In- 
stitutes," "Swimming  Pool  Design 
and  Operation,"  and  "National 
Park  Director  Tells  of  Future 
Planning  Program." 

A  lot  of  valuable  technical  in- 
formation about  roadside  develop- 
ment, nearly  all  of  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  park  roads,  is  contained 
in  Report  of  Committee  on  Roadside 
Development  including  Special  Pa- 
pers. This  is  available  for  $1.50 
from  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Other  publications  which  may 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  state 
park  personnel  include  Wildlife 
Management:  Upland  Game  and 
General  Principles  by  Reuben  Ed- 
win Trippensee,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
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Company,  New  York,  price  $5; 
Forest  Fire-Danger  Measurement  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  Agricul- 
ture Handbook  No.  1,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  price  25  cents;  Per- 
sonnel Standards  in  Recreation  Lead- 
ership, National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  price  50  cents;  and  Com- 
munity Sports  and  Athletics,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  price  $4. 

An  article  by  Ned  J.  Burns, 
Chief  of  the  Museum  Branch  of 
the  National  Park  Service  entitled 
"Maintenance  and  Operation  of 
Historic  Houses"  in  the  November 
1  issue  of  The  Museum  News,  offers 
many  suggestions  on  how  to  pre- 
serve and  how  to  furnish  these 
buildings.  Another  article  in  this 
issue,  "Historic  Houses  Admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice," will  also  be  of  interest  to 
park  personnel. 

"Modern  Trends  in  Camping" 
is  the  title  of  an  important  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  January 
issue  of  Recreation.  A  good  bibliog- 
raphy of  recent  books  on  camping 
is  contained  in  the  November 
Camping  Magazine. 

Alabama.  Attendance  at  two 
of  Alabama's  state  parks  during 
the  1948-1949  fiscal  year  topped 
that  reported  for  all  the  State's 
nine  parks  during  the  previous 
year,  states  an  article  entitled  "State 
Parks  Hosts  to  839,112"  in  the 
Winter  issue  of  Alabama  Conserva- 
tion. Special  winter  rates  for  cabins 
in  Gulf  State  Park  were  also  an- 
nounced in  this  issue. 


California.  On  November  13, 
a  State  Historical  Monument  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  dedi- 
cated in  Monterey.  This  monu- 
ment is  a  white  adobe  hotel  where 
Stevenson  visited  in  1879.  Joseph 
R.  Knowland,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Park  Commission,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  NCSP  presided  at  the  ceremony. 

The  California  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  has  signed 
a  contract  to  buy  a  40-acre  grove 
of  redwoods  located  in  Prairie 
Creek  State  Park.  This  grove, 
which  will  be  purchased  on  a  match- 
ing basis  with  the  State,  will  be 
called  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
Grove. 

An  eight-page  section  called  "Cal- 
ifornia Winter  Sports  Guide,  1949- 
1950"  and  articles  entitled  "Winter 
Sports  Outlook"  and  "Winter  Sports 
— How  Do  We  Stand"  are  the  main 
features  of  the  December  issue  of 
California,  Magazine  of  the  Pacific. 
Many  state  and  national  parks 
and  forests  are  listed  in  the  guide 
and  discussed  in  the  articles. 

The  State  of  California  Recrea- 
tion Commission  has  issued  a  67- 
page  publication  entitled  First  Cali- 
fornia Recreation  Conference  which 
summarizes  the  discussions  of  this 
Conference,  which  was  held  last 
February. 

"Youth  Authority  Services  in 
California,"  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  State  Government, 
describes  the  many  recreation  ser- 
vices this  agency  performs. 

Anyone  interested  in  reading  of 
the  California  gold  rush  should 
buy  the  128-page  supplement  to 
the  California  Journal  of  Mines 
and  Geology  entitled  "The  Ele- 
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phant  as  They  Saw  It."  This  is 
available  for  75  cents  from  the 
Division  of  Mines,  Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco  11. 

Colorado.  Harold  Lathrop,  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association's  com- 
mittee on  Roadside  Developments 
and  State  Parks. 

Connecticut.  Elliott  P.  Bronson 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks  on  October  19  suc- 
ceeding Thomas  H.  Desmond  in 
this  position.  Mr.  Bronson  was 
the  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  District  prior  to  this  ap- 
pointment. 

Indiana.  The  first  Northern  In- 
diana Trail  Ride  was  recently 
held  at  Pokagon  State  Park.  The 
two  day  affair  included  numerous 
trail  rides,  a  treasure  hunt,  mounted 
games  and  contests,  trick  horse 
exhibitions,  an  eight-class  impromp- 
tu horse  show,  parade  of  saddle 
clubs,  and  evening  entertainment. 
Riders  from  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  attended. 

Articles  of  interest  to  state  park 
personnel  in  recent  issues  of  Out- 
door Indiana  include  "State  Park 
Hotels  Provide  Cozy  Winter  Re- 
treat" (November),  "On-the-spot 
Conservation  Observed  by  Con- 
nersville  School  Children"  (De- 
cember) and  "A  Tiring  Ordeal — 
Planting  Trees"  (January). 

Iowa.    Effigy  Mounds  National 


Monument  was  established  on  Oc- 
tober 25  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. This  1000-acre  tract  was 
acquired  by  the  Iowa  State  Con- 
servation Commission  and  deeded 
to  the  Federal  Government  for 
administration  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. Chief  feature  of  the  area 
is  a  series  of  earthen  mounds  in 
the  shapes  of  birds,  bears  and 
other  animals  which  were  used 
as  Indian  burial  places.  An  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  Iowa 
Conservationist  describes  the  many 
outstanding  features  of  this  new 
national  monument. 

Kansas.  The  Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  has  resumed  the 
publication,  after  several  years' 
suspension,  of  Kansas  Fish  and 
Game.  The  July  issue  states  that 
the  herd  of  buffalo  at  Meade  County 
State  Park  is  increasing,  with  a 
total  of  22  now  being  cared  for. 
There  are  also  two  elk  and  34 
deer  at  the  park.  Another  item 
in  this  issue  announces  that  a 
new  black  bass  fish  hatchery  has 
been  built  in  Meade  County  State 
Park  which  will  provide  sufficient 
bass  fish  for  the  entire  State. 

Kentucky.  In  Kentucky,  an  official 
state  publication,  again  featured 
several  articles  dealing  with  state 
parks.  These  include  "So-called 
'Off  Season'  is  a  Time  for  Enjoy- 
ment of  Kentucky's  Parks,"  "Corn- 
in'  Through  Kentucky,"  and  "A 
Kentucky  Family  Visits  the  Parks 
Near  Their  Home."  Another  ar- 
ticle about  the  Corps  of  Engineer's 
Wolf  Creek  Dam  area  is  called 
"Indian  Mound  Builders  Roamed 
Near  Wolf  Creek." 
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Michigan.  "Seeing  the  Porcu- 
pines on  Skis  and  Snowshoes" 
is  the  name  of  an  interesting  article 
about  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Por- 
cupine Mountains  State  Park,  Michi- 
gan's large  wilderness  area,  during 
the  winter  season. 

Mississippi.  A  state  park  con- 
taining five  acres  of  petrified  logs 
could  be  established  in  Mississippi, 
claims  Roy  Winslett  in  the  No- 
vember-December issue  of  Miss- 
issippi Forests  and  Parks.  The 
article,  "One  of  the  State's  Best 
Chances  of  Attracting  Tourists  Neg- 
lected," describes  the  natural  scenic 
attractions  of  the  area  as  well 
as  the  petrified  trees. 

Missouri.  As  a  result  of  the 
opposition  of  Governor  Forrest 
Smith,  all  the  official  state  agen- 
cies and  numerous  conservation 
groups,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  abandoned  its  plans  to  con- 
struct two  dams  on  the  Current 
River.  This  means  that  Alley 
Spring,  Big  Spring  and  Round 
Spring  State  Parks  will  not  be 
flooded  and  destroyed.  "The  State 
of  Missouri  can  not  at  this  time, 
or  under  foreseeable  conditions  in 
the  future,  approve  the  construction 
of  any  reservoir  or  dam  on  Current 
River"  declared  Governor  Smith 
in  a  statement  presented  at  a 
hearing  on  October  12.  He  further 
stated:  "There  are  streams  with 
natural  attributes  which,  in  their 
total,  are  so  unique  as  to  warrant 
the  preservation  of  the  streams, 
simply  because  they  are  unique. 
If  all  other  factors  were  ignored, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Current 
River  is  such  a  stream."  General 
Pick,  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  an- 


nouncing that  the  Corps  would 
not  recommend  the  authorization 
or  construction  of  any  dam  on 
Current  River,  stated  that  the 
Corps  "agrees  that  the  Current 
River  in  its  present  state  is  a 
unique  and  valuable  resource  of 
the  White  River  Basin  and  that 
it  should  be  preserved."  In  the 
January  issue  of  Outdoor  America, 
William  Voigt  states:  "The  Army 
retreats  seldom.  That  it  did  so 
in  the  case  of  Doniphan  and  Blair 
Creek  dams  and  reservoirs  is  a 
signal  victory  for  the  forces  of 
conservation.  It  means  long  life 
and  safety  from  destruction  of 
one  of  the  finest  recreational  re- 
gions of  mid-America." 

New  Hampshire.  Russell  B. 
Tobey,  Director  of  Recreation, 
writes  that  several  waysides  have 
been  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  thinks  that  it  seems  likely  there 
will  be  growing  support  for  exten- 
sion of  waysides  for  they  have 
proved  to  be  immediately  popular. 
However,  because  of  his  austere 
budget,  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment has  had  to  maintain 
them  so  far. 

The  traveling  maintenance  crew 
has  worked  out  fairly  satisfactorily, 
but  Mr.  Tobey  believes  the  cost 
is  now  becoming  prohibitive.  He 
is  considering  making  this  a  "fore- 
men crew"  with  these  men  going 
out  in  the  field  and  selecting  local 
labor  for  each  job.  During  the 
winter  they  can  make  signs,  boats, 
and  other  park  equipment. 

New  York.  Gordon  W.  Harvey, 
Chief  Engineer  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Genesee  State  Park  Com- 
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mission  has  succeeded  Charles  A. 
Van  Arsdale,  as  the  executive  in 
charge  of  this  Commission.  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale,  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  this  Commission  since  its 
inception,  retired  on  December  1 
and  not  on  June  1  as  reported  in 
the  April  issue. 

The  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  recently  announced 
that  on  about  April  1  jurisdiction 
of  the  policing  on  the  state  park- 
ways on  Long  Island  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  New  York  State 
Troopers  to  the  Long  Island  State 
Park  police  force.  Forty-six  addi- 
tional full  time  patrolmen  to  police 
the  97  miles  of  parkway  will  be 
required.  The  Commission  also 
announced  that  a  two  and  one-half 
mile  extension  to  the  Southern 
State  Parkway  was  recently  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

A  three-day  conference  on  school 
camping  and  outdoor  education 
was  held  at  Racquette  Lake  on 
September  30  to  October  3  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education. 
Subjects  discussed  were  conser- 
vation education  through  camping, 
programs  for  camping  and  out- 
door education,  facilities  for  school 
camps,  and  plans  for  school  camp- 
ing with  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions. 

"More  Fun  in  Parks  in  Winter 
than  Summer  for  Many  Enthu- 
siasts" is  the  title  of  an  article 
about  Allegany  State  Park  by 
Leigh  J.  Batterson  and  Arthur  J. 
Roscoe  in  the  January  issue  of 
Park  Maintenance.  The  authors 
write  that  the  development  of 
this  park  as  a  winter  recreational 
resort  was  based  on  four  objectives: 


availability  at  all  times,  facilities 
for  all-round  skiing,  suitable  lodg- 
ing and  restaurant  accommodations, 
and  a  cheerful  atmosphere. 

The  December-January  issue  of 
New  York  State  Conservationist  con- 
tains aerial  photographs  of  the 
two  new  state-owned  ski  develop- 
ments, one  on  Whiteface  Moun- 
tain in  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
other  at  Belleayre  Mountain  in 
the  Catskills.  Championship  races 
are  planned  at  both  of  these  areas 
this  winter.  An  article  entitled 
"Skiing  Cross  Country"  is  also 
included  in  this  issue. 

Pennsylvania.  According  to  the 
Autumn  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Park 
News,  a  $300,000  bell  tower  is 
being  constructed  at  The  Wash- 
ington Memorial  at  Valley  Forge 
State  Park  to  house  the  National 
Carillon  of  49  bells  and  to  serve 
as  a  memorial  to  the  patriots  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Articles 
of  interest  in  this  issue  include 
"Hickory  Run  Pioneer  Camp"  and 
"Tobyhanna  'The  Alder  Stream'  ". 

An  important  article  including 
an  organization  chart  and  telling 
about  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Parks,  entitled  "Developing  our 
State  Parks,"  is  contained  in  the 
November-December  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Forests  and  Waters.  "Boy 
Scouts  Choose  Historic  Valley  Forge 
Park  for  National  Jamboree,"  an- 
other article  in  this  issue,  shows 
the  appeal  that  historical  parks 
have  for  our  people.  Two  research 
articles,  "Chemical  Plant  Killers 
as  New  Forestry  Tools"  and  "Re- 
port into  Use  of  Animate  in  our 
Eastern  Region,  No.  1,"  describe 
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methods  by  which  undesirable  plant 
growth,  such  as  poison  ivy,  or 
plants  located  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  can  be  killed  by  chemicals. 

An  excellent  48-page  illustrated 
booklet  called  Valley  Forge  Park, 
An  Historical  Record  and  Guide 
Book  by  Gilbert  S.  Jones  has  just 
been  received.  It  was  printed  in 
1947  and  approved  by  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission. 

South  Dakota.  An  interesting 
article  entitled  "Fire  Trail  Con- 
struction in  Custer  State  Park" 
is  included  in  the  Forestry  section 
of  the  November  issue  of  South 
Dakota  Conservation  Digest. 

Tennessee.  "The  biggest  single 
operation  ever  conducted  in  the 
history  of  Tennessee's  State  Parks 
was  completed  in  the  record  time 
of  eighteen  days  at  Paris  Landing 
State  Park,  utilizing  the  largest 
self-propelled  hydraulic  dredge  on 
U.  S.  inland  waters."  So  states 
an  article  in  the  November-De- 
cember issue  of  The  Tennessee 
Conservationist  entitled  "Work 
Starts  at  Paris  Landing — Million 
Dollar  Program  Envisioned  says 
Swan."  The  channel  was  deepened 
in  the  entire  harbor  to  accommodate 
all  craft  during  maximum  low 
water.  The  construction  of  boat 
docks  to  accommodate  36  cruisers 
will  start  off  the  next  phase  of  the 
program,  according  to  Director  of 
State  Parks  S.  C.  Taylor. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  has 
recently  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission  whereby  the  Com- 
mission will  prepare  a  state  parks 
master  plan.  The  new  study  will 
inventory  present  recreation  areas 


administered  by  the  state  and 
will,  from  the  data  gathered,  ap- 
praise Tennessee's  needs  insofar 
as  state  parks  are  concerned.  A 
proposed  system  of  state  park 
facilities  will  be  outlined,  accom- 
panied by  a  suggested  method  for 
effectuating  the  proposed  program. 

Texas.  Gordon  K.  Shearer,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board  has  written 
an  excellent  article  about  the  his- 
torical areas  which  were  recently 
transferred  to  his  Board  for  ad- 
ministration. It  is  called  "They 
Signed  Here"  and  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  Texas  Pa- 
rade. 

The  historic  lighthouse  at  Port 
Isabel  was  also  added  to  the  park 
system  during  1949.  An  appro- 
priation was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  its  restoration  and  for 
the  development  of  a  park  around 
it.  Work  is  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  1952  centenary  of 
the  lighthouse. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  Parks  Board  for  the 
types  of  structures  to  be  erected 
in  the  new  group  camps,  according 
to  the  December  issue  of  S-Parks. 
The  typical  group  camp  will  have 
a  combination  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  with  capacity  for  serving 
80  people.  There  will  be  four 
separate  sleeping  cabins,  each  cap- 
able of  caring  for  20  people.  Mod- 
ern wash  and  latrine  buildings 
will  be  so  located  that  the  camp 
can  be  used  for  mixed  groups. 

A  Christmas  pageant  was  held 
at  Palo  Duro  Canyon  State  Park 
on  December  16  to  23  with  ap- 
proximately 800  people  taking  part. 
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Gellers   Productions  of  Hollywood 
was  in  charge. 

Utah.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
licity and  Industrial  Development, 
which  formerly  administered  Utah's 
state  parks,  has  been  abolished. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Theobald,  Secretary- 
Manager,  Utah  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City,  is  now 
responsible  for  administration  of 
the  parks. 

Washington.  John  R.  Vander- 
zicht  was  recently  named  Director 
of  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  to  succeed  Samuel  J. 
Clarke  who  resigned  on  November 30. 

"State  to  Preserve  Historic  Sites" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  The 
Seattle  Times  for  November  13. 
Action  is  being  launched  by  the 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission to  acquire  or  improve  Spo- 
kane House,  Fort  Columbia,  Fort 
Colville,  Marcus  Whitman  Mission, 
English  Blockhouse  on  San  Juan 
Island,  Jackson  Courthouse,  Fort 
Nespelem  and  Chief  Seattles*  Old 
Man  House.  A  Historical  Advisory 
Committee  of  15  members,  mostly 
representatives  of  Washington's  col- 
leges and  universities,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  assist  with  this 
program.  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission,  is  also 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Committee. 

A  new  Class  A  ski  hill,  under 
construction  at  Mount  Spokane 
State  Park,  was  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  time  for  the 
Esmeralda  Open  Ski  Tournament 
on  February  18.  In  addition,  a 


$30,000  road  widening  project  has 
just  been  completed  and  new  snow 
removal  equipment  purchased.  Pub- 
lic facilities  at  Mount  Spokane 
include  a  lodge  with  dormitory 
accommodations  for  41  men  and 
44  women  (a  $100,000  addition 
is  in  the  planning  stage),  a  3,300- 
foot  chair  lift  to  the  summit,  a 
2,500-foot  rope  tow  with  a  vertical 
rise  of  1,570  feet,  a  1,250-foot  rope 
tow,  and  a  smaller  tow  for  beginners. 

Through  the  efforts  of  650  local 
residents,  Washington's  39th  state 
park  was  "built  in  a  day."  With 
14  state  employees  supervising, 
these  local  workers,  armed  with 
shovels,  axes,  saws  and  other  tools, 
cleared  the  brush  and  other  ob- 
structions from  the  proposed  in- 
tensive use  area,  built  one  mile 
of  trail,  and  constructed  several 
tables  and  fireplaces.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  these  citizens  per- 
formed $6,000  worth  of  labor  free 
of  charge  to  the  state. 

Wisconsin.  According  to  the  No- 
vember issue  of  State  Government, 
the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  announced  that  an 
inviolate  wilderness  will  be  main- 
tained in  part  of  the  Flambeau 
River  State  Forest  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  enjoy  true  wilderness. 
"Improvements"  such  as  roads, 
picnic  sites,  and  fireplaces,  will 
not  be  built  in  this  area,  which 
contains  a  generous  tract  of  some 
of  the  country's  last  remaining 
virgin  hemlock.  Fire  lanes  will 
also  be  kept  back  from  the  Flam- 
beau River,  one  of  the  favorite 
canoeing  streams  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  University  oj  Texas,  with 
the  Department  of  Texas  of  the 
American  Legion,  on  January  26 
and  27,  1950,  sponsored  a  Com- 
munity Development  Conference.  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Leipziger-Pearce,  of 
the  Department  of  Architecture 
and  Planning  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Community  De- 
velopment Conference  has  written 


The  delegates  represented  53  Texas 
cities,  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi  and  New  Mexico. 
Mexico  was  represented  by  a  delegation 
of  four  civic  leaders  from  Monterey. 
The  program  provided  professional  and 
civic  leaders  in  community  planning. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
conference  is  one  which  deserves  particu- 
lar attention  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Texas  State  Planning  Commission 
was  abolished  in  1937.  It  reads: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Community 
Planning  Conference,  the  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  Texas  department, 
and  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  be  requested  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  American  Legion  and  other 
official  and  civic  planning  organizations 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions growing  out  of  the  Conference 
and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas,  regarding 
the  furtherance  of  the  planning  move- 
ment on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  State  of 
Texas  as  an  aid  to  communities  in  their 
planning  efforts. 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference  many 
communities  in  Texas  have  already 
voiced  their  active  interest  in  overall 
planning.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  Institute  Techno- 


logico  de  Monterrey,  and  the  Institute 
de  Estudios  Sociales,  in  Monterrey, 
Mexico,  for  mutual  assistance  and 
exchange  of  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  planning  in  the  two  neighboring 
States. 

The  subjects  covered  included, 
the  American  Legion  project  of  com- 
munity development,  civic  initia- 
tive in  community  planning,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Burnet  Plan"  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Economic 
Commission  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, San  Angelo,  Texas  River- 
front Development,  Relation  of 
City  Planning;  Educational,  Social 
and  Public  Health  agencies,  and 
City  Government,  to  Community 
Development.  Problems  of  the  pro- 
fessional city  planner  in  Com- 
munity Development  were  con- 
sidered at  the  final  session. 

General  Robert  E.  Wood,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Commu- 
nity Development  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Yale  University  has  established  a 
new  graduate  program  of  research 
and  instruction  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  The 
program  is  undertaken  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, of  which  Fairfield  Osborn  is 
President.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  now 
at  Oberlin  College,  well  known  in 
the  field  of  conservation  and  author 
of  "Deserts  on  the  March,"  "Who 
are  These  Americans?,"  "This  Use- 
ful World,"  and  other  books,  will 
be  in  charge  as  Professor  of  Conser- 
vation. The  graduate  courses  will 
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require  two  years  of  study  and  re- 
search and  will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Conservation. 
Dr.  Sears  will  teach  two  courses, 
one  in  General  Ecology  and  one  on 
the  Ecological  Basis  of  Human 
Society.  Edmund  W.  Sinnott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Yale  Division  of 
Sciences,  explained  that  "the  time 
had  come  when  the  whole  field  of 
conservation  is  so  important  that 
the  training  of  competent  personnel 
is  a  problem  for  our  universities." 

The  University  of  California  in 
December,  1949,  issued  an  An- 
nouncement in  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  graduate  division,  de- 
scribing a  two-year  course  in  City 
Planning,  leading  to  a  Degree, 
Master  of  City  Planning.  The  fac- 
ulty group  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  comprises  Harold  B.  Go- 
taas,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  and  Chairman  Di- 
vision of  Civil  Engineering;  T.  J. 
Kent,  Jr.,  M.C.P.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  City  Planning,  Chairman 
of  the  Group  and  of  the  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning; 
Frank  L.  Kidder,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Research;  Howard  Moise, 
B.S.,  M.  Arch.,  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture; Frank  C.  Newman,  A.B., 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Law;  Stephen  C.  Pepper,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Aes- 
thetics, and  Chairman,  Department 
of  Art;  H.  L.  Vaughan,  B.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Design  and 
Chairman,  Division  of  Landscape 
Design;  Paul  F.  Wendt,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance; 
Baldwin  M.  Woods,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 


fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Director  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

An  excellent  introduction  de- 
fines the  field,  the  needs  and  the 
aims.  City  planning  is  described  as 
"the  science  and  art  of  preparing 
and  administering  within  the  frame- 
work of  local  government  a  long 
range,  comprehensive,  general  plan 
for  the  physical  development  of  a 
particular  community."  Regional 
planning  is  held  to  include  planning 
similar  to  city  planning  which  is 
applied  to  metropolitan  regions  or 
unified  urban  areas  composed  of 
several  cities  and  counties,  and 
the  kind  of  planning  that  is  applied 
for  larger  national  regions  such  as 
the  TVA  and  the  Central  Valley 
in  California. 

The  University  considers  that  it 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  develop 
in  its  graduate  division  the  economic 
and  social  implications  of  city  and 
regional  planning  in  addition  to  the 
design  and  engineering  aspects  of 
the  field. 

Among  the  objects  set  forth  are 
the  training  of  professional  per- 
sonnel, assistance  to  planning  com- 
missioners and  other  citizens  par- 
ticipating in  local  government;  to 
enable  planning  students  to  take 
their  part  as  future  citizens;  and 
to  provide  research  opportunities  in 
urban  planning  and  development. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  and 
the  State  of  California  offer  ex- 
cellent laboratories  for  study. 

The  American  University,  through 
its  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs,  offers  three  special- 
ized courses  for  Summer  Study,  be- 
ginning June  12,  1950.  These  are 
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offered  in  cooperation  with  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Inc.,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Maryland  Hall  of  Records, 
National  Archives,  and  National 
Park  Service.  They  cover  Preser- 
vation and  Administration  of  Ar- 
chives, Preservation  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings,  and  Genealogical  Re- 
search. 

Yale  University  announced  on 
February  26,  1950  a  new  program 
in  city  planning,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  City  Planning, 
has  been  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  to  begin  in 
September.  The  program  will  re- 
quire two  years  of  study;  it  will  be 
on  a  graduate  level  and  open  to  a 
limited  number  of  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  civil  engineers, 
and  others  who  already  hold  a  pro- 
fessional degree  in  a  related  field. 
Professor  George  Hower,  Chairman 
of  the  Yale  Architecture  Depart- 
ment, in  announcing  the  program 
said:  The  increasingly  urbanized 
character  of  our  society  demands 
the  exploration  of  new  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  problem  of  shaping 
our  communities  in  accordance  with 
the  values  and  aspirations  of  modern 
life.  We  hope  to  produce  the  type 
of  planner  who  is  well  grounded  in 
the  sciences,  in  administration,  and 
in  civic  design."  Christopher  Tun- 
nard,  Associate  Professor  of  City 
Planning,  will  be  director  of  Plan- 
ning Studies.  He  has  headed  the 
section  on  city  planning  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  for  the 
past  five  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic, 
Yale  University  announces  a  Course 


of  Study  and  Fellowships  in  Traffic 
Engineering  for  the  Academic  Year 
1950-51.  Ten  Fellowships  are  avail- 
able. Subjects  of  Study  include 
Highway  Traffic  Characteristics, 
Highway  Traffic  Regulations,  Traf- 
fic Design,  Traffic  Planning,  Traffic 
Administration,  Practical  Traffic 
Problems. 

The  North  Carolina  State  College, 
Division  of  College  Extension,  held 
a  short  course  in  State  Park  Ad- 
ministration, Operation  and  Main- 
tenance February  20-March  3, 1950, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Rural  Recreation, 
School  of  Education,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  South- 
eastern State  Park  Directors.  At 
the  opening  session,  the  registrants 
were  greeted  by  Chancellor  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  Dean  J.  B.  Kirkland  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Professor 
T.  I.  Hines,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  and  Rural  Recre- 
ation; E.  W.  Ruggles,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  College  Extension, 
all  of  the  State  College,  and  Thomas 
W.  Morse,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeastern  State  Park 
Directors,  President  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  and 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks  in 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development.  There  was 
a  good  participation  by  the  college 
faculty  and  the  State  officials  to- 
gether with  five  or  six  out-of-State 
officials. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  announced  an  Institute  and 
Workshop  on  The  Role  of  Health 
Agencies  in  the  Community  Housing 
Program,  April  16-18,  1950. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development.  Park 
H.  Martin,  Executive  Director,  re- 
ports the  formation  of  the  Recrea- 
tion, Conservation  and  Park  Coun- 
cil of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development.  Created 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facilities  for 
recreation  and  conservation  pur- 
poses throughout  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Council  will  seek  fuller 
utilization  of  present  resources.  It 
will  receive  and  administer  grants 
of  funds  for  recreation,  conservation, 
and  park  purposes,  and  will  work 
with  existing  agencies,  both  public 
and  private. 

Mr.  Adolph  W.  Schmidt  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Park 
Council,  with  James  F.  Hillman, 
vice  chairman  for  conservation; 
Stanton  Belfour,  vice  chairman  for 
recreation;  and  Marshall  Stalley, 
secretary. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the 
Council  will  be  toward  directing 
community  effort  in  widening  public 
knowledge  and  stimulating  keener 
interest  in  Western  Pennsylvania's 
park,  conservation  and  recreation 
areas. 

In  announcing  the  establishment 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Martin  stated: 

The  progress  already  made  in  Pitts- 
burgh's community  development  points 
up  the  need  for  a  more  intensive  and 
aggressive  approach  to  the  vital  field  of 
recreation  and  conservation  in  the 
Allegheny  region.  A  great  many  people 
are  simply  not  aware  of  the  vast  recrea- 
tional opportunities  that  are  right  at 
their  doors.  The  Park  Council  will 
develop  a  comprehensive  leisure-time 


program  for  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  make  every  effort  to 
create  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
diversified  resources  now  available. 

The  Greater  Peoria  Civic  As- 
sociation, writes  Mrs.  Joseph  Ki- 
necny,  Secretary,  after  working  for 
several  years  for  regional  planning, 
on  November  3,  1949,  actively 
sponsored  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Peoria  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. This  was  presented  to 
the  Peoria  Zoning  Commission, 
which  in  turn  presented  it  to  the 
County  Zoning  Committee  on  No- 
vember 25.  On  December  15,  the 
creation  of  a  Peoria  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  requested  by  the 
Greater  Peoria  Civic  Association, 
became  a  reality  by  action  of  the 
Peoria  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. On  January  24,  1950,  the 
chairman  of  the  supervisors,  Carl 
Fry,  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  ten-member  body  to  serve  as  the 
board.  The  board  includes  Carl 
Fry,  Mrs.  Carl  O.  Triebel,  Mrs.  L. 
J.  Fletcher,  Frank  Hanson,  Charles 
Haller,  C.  Robert  Hicks,  Harry 
Whalen,  John  I.  Meinen,  Theodore 
Johnson,  and  Rhodell  Owens.  The 
board  will  work  with  the  various 
civic  organizations  in  planning  for 
future  developments  in  the  county. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Area  De- 
velopment Association  has  issued 
an  annual  report  for  1949  under 
the  title  "The  Job  has  been  Started!" 
Its  program  was  initiated  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1948.  Its  first  task 
was  the  production  of  a  two-volume 
report  on  City  Government.  A  pro- 
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gram  on  the  government  and  finance 
of  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie  is 
now  in  preparation.  A  Report  on 
Population  is  also  in  the  mill. 
Survey  reports  on  two  of  the  four 
planning  problems  assigned  first 
priority — schools  and  housing — 
have  been  completed. 

In  1950  the  Association  expects 
to  complete  pending  reports  and  to 
develop  plans  in  which  the  partici- 
pation of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  community  will  be 
sought.  The  Association,  after  mak- 
ing actual  plans,  will  work  out  ways 
and  means  of  securing  action  on 
the  plans,  within  the  possibilities  of 
the  physical,  social  and  economic 
capabilities  of  the  area.  In  its 
second  year,  the  Association  also 
hopes  to  stimulate,  by  its  activities, 
an  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
of  planning  as  an  integral  part  of 
local  government. 

In  the  January,  1950,  Plans  and 
Action  there  was  a  news  item  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  had  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the 
Planning  Board  inviting  that  group 
to  submit  budget  estimates  and  to 
propose  a  definite,  outlined  program 
for  official  city  planning  activities 
for  1950.  As  the  Planning  Board, 
with  three  citizens  and  two  city 
officials,  has  received  no  funds  in 
recent  years  for  technical  planning 
studies,  such  as  overall  zoning  or 
steps  toward  the  master  plan,  the 
activities  of  the  Planning  Board 
have  fallen  far  short  of  its  authority 
and  the  needs  of  the  city. 

In  February,  1950,  the  Associa- 
tion's Traffic  Report  was  released. 
The  report  places  the  major  blame 
for  present  traffic  conditions  on  the 
simple  fact  that  all  kinds  of  traffic 


must  use  the  same  street  and  road 
system.  Both  long  and  short-term 
solutions  are  recommended.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Associa- 
tion for  $1.00  each. 

The  Downtown  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  through  its  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1950  issues  of 
The  Downtowner,  quotes  extensively 
from  President  Powell  C.  Groner's 
address  at  our  Citizens  Conference 
on  Community  Planning  held  in 
Oklahoma  City  in  1949.  There  is 
also  an  editorial  on  the  effect  of 
local  taxation  on  the  location  of 
industry.  Manufacturers  are  warned 
that  they  seldom  save  money  by 
locating  their  plants  outside  the 
city  limits  to  escape  municipal 
taxes.  Sometimes  the  taxes  are  not 
lower  and  usually  the  essential  fa- 
cilities are  not  furnished.  A  leading 
article  in  February  is  by  O.  K. 
Norman,  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
Traffic  Operations,  Division  of  High- 
way Transport  Research,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  He  maintains  that 
the  trend  of  driving  speeds  is  of 
great  importance  in  highway  de- 
sign. He  sets  the  average  of  an  ex- 
pected 56  miles  per  hour  on  the 
rural  two-lane  highways  of  to- 
morrow. In  urban  areas  Mr.  Nor- 
man says  that  the  need  is  prin- 
cipally for  facilities  that  will  safely 
accommodate  speeds  up  to  50 
miles  per  hour  during  light  traffic 
and  30  to  35  miles  per  hour  during 
most  of  the  periods  of  peak  flow. 

The  Planning  Association  of 
Washington  (State)  inaugurated 
in  1949  a  News  Letter,  with  a  gay 
red  border  across  the  top  and  filled 
with  planning  news.  The  News 
Letter  reports  that  73  of  the  240 
incorporated  places  in  Washington 
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have  planning  commissions;  63  in- 
corporated places  have  zoning  or- 
dinances. There  are  also  14  county 
planning  commissions  in  the  State. 

Through  the  Magnolia  Commu- 
nity Club,  with  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  John  Spaeth,  Jr.,  Seattle 
Director  of  Planning,  studies  were 
made  for  a  joint  building  to  serve 
the  school  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  community.  While  the  erec- 
tion of  a  field  house  and  accom- 
panying facilities,  would  have  cost 
about  $400,000  if  undertaken  by 
the  park  board  alone,  it  ap- 
peared that  with  joint  facilities, 
the  park  board's  fair  share  would 
be  only  about  $110,000.  In  addition 
to  this  saving  there  are  other  less 
tangible  but  important  factors  in 
management  and  supervision. 

At  the  Planning  Session  of  the 
Institute  of  Government  held  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in 
July,  1949,  Miss  Ruth  Ittner  pre- 
sented a  paper  telling  of  Planning 
on  Mercer  Island,  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  November,  1949 
News  Letter.  (See  article  on  Mercer 
Island  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT, July,  1947.)  The  Mercer 
Island  Club  in  November,  1944, 
appointed  a  planning  committee  of 
12  members,  with  overlapping  terms, 
and  this  committee  took  an  active 
part  in  the  "All-Island  Inventory," 
under  which  basic  planning  data  have 
been  gathered.  On  4  maps  were 
shown  (1)  location  of  houses,  (2) 
population  spot  estimates,  (3)  sources 
of  water  supply,  (4)  land  use.  This 
data  led  the  King  County  Planning 
Commission  in  1949  to  select  Mercer 
Island  as  the  area  in  King  County 
to  be  used  in  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan. 


The  Women's  Civic  League 
of  Baltimore  has  established  a 
new  committee  on  housing  with 
Mrs.  H.  Lee  Muse  as  Chairman. 
The  League's  Zoning  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Griffeth,  attends 
zoning  hearings  and  reports  to  the 
League.  The  January  Issue  of 
The  News  reports  that  the  city 
expects  to  have  the  2,600  lots  it 
owns  graded  and  leveled.  The 
League  plans  a  neighborhood  sur- 
vey of  vacant  lots  in  a  search  for 
playground,  garden  or  park  space. 

The  Citizens  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  for  the  Counties 
of  Jackson,  Clay  and  Platte  in 
Missouri  and  Wyandotte  and  John- 
son in  Kansas,  has  issued  a  pamph- 
let on  Guiding  the  Growth  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  The  Council 
acts  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  the  opin- 
ions of  both  public  and  govern- 
mental agencies  on  community  prob- 
lems through  citizen  participation. 
Among  the  24  objectives  for  1949- 
50  are  furtherance  of  the  bond 
program  and  study  of  priorities  for 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  expansion  of 
airports  and  air  facilities,  obtaining 
definite  plans  for  an  armory,  pro- 
motion of  low-cost,  low-rent  hous- 
ing plans,  constructive  action  to 
speed  up  planned  improvements  in 
recreation  and  community  center 
plans,  speeding  up  flood  protection 
projects,  recommending  sewer  proj- 
ects, action  for  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River,  securing  legis- 
lation needed  for  schools,  traffic, 
health  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
encouraging  organization  of  local 
groups  and  neighborhood  councils, 
progressive  action  on  park  im- 
provements and  new  park  areas, 
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and  a  study  of  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

The  Southern  California  Plan- 
ning Congress  presented  a  forum 
on  Progress  in  Off-street  Parking  at 
its  February  meeting.  Gordon 
Whitnall  acted  as  moderator. 

The  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Council,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
January  18,  1950,  adopted  a  pro- 
gram including  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  present  maximum  of 
120  feet  for  highway  right-of-way 
widths,  secure  protective  zoning  at 
the  local  level  and  for  roadside  rests 
and  bring  the  need  for  courses  in 
Roadside  Development  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  shape  the 
educational  policies  in  the  State. 
Reports  on  the  Blue  Star  Memorial 
Highway  planting  indicated  prog- 
ress on  the  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Mr.  Wesley 
Hottenstein,  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Department  of  Highways,  reported 
that  13  Roadside  Rests  had  been 
acquired.  Wilbur  Simonson,  Chief 
of  Roadside  Development,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  declared  that 
"Safety  and  beauty  can  and  must 
be  built  into  the  highway,  but  con- 
trol of  access  to  the  right-of-way 
and  regulation  of  the  development 
of  the  roadsides  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect these  values."  Robert  A. 
Mitchell,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Traffic  Engineering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  Philadel- 
phia, warned  the  Council  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
important  state  highways  are  no 
better  or  safer  to  travel  than  those 
of  30  years  ago.  Said  he:  "Access 
to  main  highways  from  abutting 
properties  must  be  controlled  so 
that  motorists  can  only  leave  and 


enter  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner." 

The    Jackson    Heights     (New 

York)    Community   Federation, 

organized  May  19,  1947,  to  pre- 
serve and  if  possible  improve  the 
character  of  Jackson  Heights  as  a 
desirable  residential  community,  re- 
ports through  its  President,  Matteo 
Spalletta,  that  the  Federation  has 
inaugurated  a  continuous  survey 
of  transportation,  traffic  and  park- 
ing problems,  a  drive  to  build  an 
escalator  connecting  subways  and 
elevated  railways,  a  plan  to  co- 
ordinate and  intensify  community 
efforts  for  playgrounds,  libraries 
and  schools,  a  survey  of  postal  ser- 
vice, and  a  movement  for  a  master 
plan  for  Jackson  Heights. 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago  was 
addressed  on  February  6,  1950  by 
Wayne  McMillen,  Vice  -  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
on  Sites  and  Public  Housing.  He 
declared:  "If  the  City  Council 
should  approve  slum  sites  and  dis- 
approve vacant  land  sites,  we  would 
be  effectively  stymied,  because  we 
must  provide  housing  on  vacant 
land  to  which  slum  residents  can 
be  transferred  before  slum  areas 
can  be  cleared." 

The  Philadelphia  Citizens' 
Council  on  City  Planning,  in  its 
January,  1950  News  Letter,  reports 
that  members  of  the  Youth  Plan- 
ning Council  inspected  the  offices 
and  workshops  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  December  16, 
1949.  Growing  concern  is  expressed 
over  the  effect  of  the  extension  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  on  the 
Main  Line  and  other  areas  in  the 
Philadelphia  region.  It  seems  that 
news  is  filtering  through  that  sites 
are  already  being  acquired  for  gas 
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stations  and  other  commercial  de- 
velopment at  access  points  without 
any  overall  planning  and  there  are 
already  signs  that  greater  density 
of  residential  building  may  have  to 
be  faced  as  these  areas  become  more 
quickly  accessible  to  the  central  part 
of  the  city.  It  is  maintained  that 
"sound  regional  planning  is  needed 
for  this  problem  and  especially  for 
the  proper  control  of  use  of  land." 

The  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  reported  in  the  February 
Lens  on  the  third  full  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Authority  set  up  by  the  1946 
Legislature  to  replace  the  old  Di- 
vision of  Outdoor  Advertising  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
The  League  supported  two  bills 
which  were  lost  and  opposed  three 
bills  which  were  killed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
League  was  represented  at  hearings 
before  the  Legislature. 


Philadelphia  Zoning 
Ordinance  Amended 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search   in    Philadelphia    in    its 

February  21st  Citizens'  Business, 
announced  that  the  City  Council 
had  amended  the  zoning  ordinance 
to  exclude  homes,  hotels,  libraries, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions, 
with  certain  exceptions,  from  in- 
dustrial and  least  restricted  districts. 
The  Bureau  commented  that  "this 
restriction  is  especially  important 
to  industrialists  (who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  welcome  it);  and  to 
owners  of  vacant  real  estate  (who 
may  not).  City  planning  technicians 
regard  it  as  a  most  desirable  de- 
velopment. So,  presumably,  will 
the  social  agencies,  which  know  that 
scattered  homes  in  the  shadow  of 
present  or  future  factories  either 
are  slums  already,  or  are  doomed 
to  become  slums." 


Save  the  Myrtle  Woods 


Save-the-Myrtle-Woods  organ- 
ization in  Oregon  reports  progress 
toward  saving  for  posterity  a  few 
examples  of  the  now  scarce  pure, 
virgin  stands  of  Oregon  Myrtle. 
This  is  a  picturesque  spicey-Ieaved 
evergreen  peculiar  to  Southwestern 
Oregon  and  adjacent  California,  not 
the  myrtle  of  Palestine.  The  pur- 
chase of  two  small  tracts  with  funds 
donated  by  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
Oregon,  the  transferral  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  for  State  Parks  of  these 
and  a  third  tract,  and  the  formal 
dedication  of  a  160-acre  area  on  the 
Chetco  River  as  the  Alfred  Loeb 


State  Forest- Park,  partly  myrtle- 
covered,  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  scenic  and  recreational  use,  thus 
adding  to  the  462  acres  of  Federal 
O  &  C  lands  set  aside  by  that  Bureau 
as  myrtle  preserves.  Officers  elected 
at  the  March  meeting  are  Thornton 
T.  Munger  (Oregon  chairman  of  the 
APCA),  President;  M.  L.  Merritt 
and  Herman  Boyer,  Vice-Presidents; 
Milton  W.  Rice,  Treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Adams,  Recording  and  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries. 
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The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  rendered  a  significant  decision 
concerning  the  waters  of  the  Kern 
River  above  Bakersfield.  For  fifty 
years,  it  is  said,  the  people  of  Kern 
County,  California,  have  been  de- 
prived of  even  a  trickle  of  water 
and  left  with  mudholes  having  a 
high  bacterial  count.  The  order  of 
the  Commission  requires  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Company  to 
restore  a  modest  part  of  the  water 
in  the  Kern  River  to  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  people  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  order, 
signed  by  Leon  Fuquay,  Secretary, 
the  Commission  finds: 

(1)  The  issuance  of  a  license  contain- 
ing  the   special    condition   hereinafter 
provided  will  not  interfere  or  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  for  which 
Sequoia  National   Forest  was  created 
or  acquired,  and  the  license  so  con- 
ditioned will  adequately  protect  that 
reservation   so   that   it   may   be   fully 
utilized  in  the  public  interest. 

(2)  Under  present  circumstances  and 
conditions  and  the  conditions  hereto- 
fore and  hereinafter  imposed,  particu- 
larly   that    special    condition    recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  project  is  best  adapted  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  improvement  and 
utilization  of  water  power  development 
and   for  other   beneficial  public   uses, 
including   recreational  purposes. 

(3)  Paragraph  (A)  (iii)  of  the  afore- 
said order  of  August  9, 1946,  authorizing 
issuance  of  license  for  Project  No.  1930, 
should  be  modified  as   hereafter  pro- 
vided. 

The  Committee  orders: 
Paragraph  (A)  (iii)  of  the  aforesaid 


order   of  August   9,    1946,    is    hereby 
modified  to  read  as  follows: 

(A)  (iii)  For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
recreation  in,  and  for  the  more  adequate 
utilization  of,  Kern  Canyon  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  (1)  the 
License  shall,  during  the  months  of 
June  through  September  of  each  year, 
discharge  from  the  diversion  dam  or 
headworks  of  the  project  sufficient  water 
to  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of  not 
less  than  fifty  c.f.s.  in  the  stream  channel 
as  measured  at  a  suitable  point  above 
Cow  Creek;  provided  however,  that  the 
flow  available  to  the  project  shall  not 
be  reduced  thereby  below  seventy- 
four  c.f.s.,  the  estimated  minimum  daily 
flow  of  record;  (2)  and  the  licensee 
agrees  that  the  Commission  may  here- 
after adjust  said  rate  of  flow  in  the 
event  that  the  Commission  shall  find,  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  after  notice  to 
interested  parties  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  that  the  rate  of  flow  herein 
fixed  is  more  than  necessary  or  is  in- 
sufficient to  effect  the  purposes  above 
stated. 

On  September  19, 1948  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
filed  a  statement  requesting  action 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  provide  a  flow  of  water  in  the 
Kern  River. 

Ever  since  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  established  in  1920, 
the  Civic  Association  has  claimed 
that  other  public  beneficial  uses 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Congress 
should  include  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional uses.  This  order  does  recog- 
nize these  uses  and  may  be  a  prece- 
dent to  better  water  distributions 
in  the  future. 
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Park  Land  at  Bargain  Prices 

By  RALPH  W.  EMERSON,  Land  and  Recreational  Planning,  National  Park  Service 


Additional  parks  and  recreational 
facilities  are  needed  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  These  needs  are 
stimulated  by  the  present  high 
standards  of  living  with  more  people, 
more  money,  more  leisure  time, 
and  by  the  wide-spread  and  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  recrea- 
tional pursuits.  A  lack  of  funds 
to  purchase  the  necessary  lands 
and  initiate  the  development  is 
usually  the  major  hindrance  in 
the  advancement  of  new  park 
programs.  Opportunities  to  acquire 
lands  and  certain  improvements 
that  are  suitable  for  park  and 
recreational  area  use  are  now  offered 
at  bargain  prices  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus  Federal  properties.  Un- 
fortunately, not  all  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
to  further  their  park  and  recrea- 
tional programs.  Here  is  how  sur- 
plus properties  have  been  obtained 
at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  act  of  June  10,  1948  (Public 
Law  616,  80th  Congress)  enabled 
state  and  local  governments  to 
obtain  surplus  Federal  lands  at 
reduced  cost  for  the  development 
of  public  parks  and  recreational 
areas.  These  surplus  wartime  prop- 
erties, which  often  included  build- 
ings, roads,  utilities,  and  other 
improvements  in  addition  to  the 
lands,  were  inventoried  for  dis- 
position at  50  percent  of  their 
appraised  fair  value.  The  appraised 
fair  value  was  in  most  instances 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
acquisition.  The  law  authorized 


also  the  disposition  of  properties 
of  established  historical  values  for 
preservation  as  historic  monuments 
with  certain  restrictions  of  use, 
but  without  monetary  considera- 
tion. The  National  Park  Service, 
acting  under  authority  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
cooperated  with  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  and  other  desig- 
nated disposal  agencies,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  disposal  program  gained 
momentum  as  the  various  state, 
county,  and  municipal  government 
organizations  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
priority  rights  and  apply  for  the 
available  properties.  Applications 
for  35  separate  wartime  installa- 
tions having  a  total  acquisition 
cost  of  more  than  7  million  dollars 
were  received  prior  to  November 
1,  1949.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  most  of  the  requested  proper- 
ties were  located  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Florida. 

Twenty-nine  surplus  installations, 
containing  approximately  25,000 
acres  of  land,  300  buildings  and 
miscellaneous  improvements,  were 
requested  for  public  park  and 
recreational  area  use.  Twenty-six 
transfers  have  been  authorized  to 
date.  The  Tobyhanna  Military 
Reservation,  approximately  half  of 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  for 
state  park  purposes  at  a  cost 
of  $142,987,  was  the  largest  single 
disposal  with  7,080  acres  of  land 
and  128  buildings. 
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Four  installations  were  requested 
solely  for  historic  monument  pur- 
poses. These  installations  con- 
tained approximately  470  acres  of 
land,  60  buildings,  and  other  im- 
provements in  addition  to  the 
historic  features.  Old  Fort  Wayne 
located  in  the  City  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  consisting  of  19.33  acres 
of  land  and  17  buildings,  with  an 
acquisition  cost  of  $249,000,  was 
the  most  important  of  the  sites 
transferred  for  preservation  and 
public  use  as  a  historic  monument. 

Two  installations  were  requested 
for  multi-purpose  use,  namely,  pub- 
lic park  and  historic  monument 
purposes.  These  installations,  which 
are  identified  as  the  Harbor  De- 
fenses (Fort  Moultrie)  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  Angel 
Island  (Fort  McDowell)  located 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  contain 
approximately  770  acres  of  land, 
410  buildings,  historic  structures, 
and  miscellaneous  improvements. 
Angel  Island,  with  some  600  acres 
of  surplus  land,  235  buildings, 
and  having  a  fair  value  of  approxi- 
mately $750,000,  was  the  largest 
of  the  two  areas  containing  historic 
sites  of  especial  interest.  The  trans- 
fer of  Angel  Island  to  Marin 
County,  California,  was  approved 
by  War  Assets  of  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  on  November 
8,  1949,  and  conveyance  to  the 
applicant  agency  has  been  author- 
ized. 

As  to  the  future  outlook  of 
the  surplus  property  disposal  pro- 
gram, Public  Law  616,  80th  Con- 
gress, the  authority  under  which 


the  aforementioned  transfers  were 
made,  applies  only  in  the  disposal 
of  properties  declared  surplus  prior 
to  July  1,  1948.  Subsequent  dec- 
larations of  surplus  will  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the 
agency  created  by  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152, 
81st  Congress)  approved  June  30, 
1949,  and  authorized  to  handle 
the  future  procurement,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  all  Government 
properties.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  legislation  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  public  park, 
recreational  area,  and  historic  monu- 
ment purposes  was  continued  with 
all  of  the  priorities  and  preferences 
effective  until  December  31,  1949, 
the  date  the  affairs  of  War  Assets 
were  scheduled  for  liquidation.  How- 
ever, the  enabling  legislation  re- 
mains in  effect,  and  disposals  of 
surplus  property  to  state  and  local 
governments  for  public  park,  rec- 
reational area  and  historic  monu- 
ment purposes  is  authorized,  but 
all  such  disposals  will  be  subject 
to  the  administrative  policies  of 
the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

The  National  Park  Service  will 
continue  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  existing  law,  and  will 
offer  such  advisory  services  as 
may  be  required  to  advance  the 
applications  for  available  surplus 
properties  that  are  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 
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S.  2784-H.  R.  6573  (Anderson,  Martin,  Morse-Sullivan).  Introduced  Jan.  3,  1950. 
To  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  on 
the  site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  accordance  with  plan  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Territorial 
Expansion  Memorial  Commission.  Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  House  Committee  on  House  Administration.  No  further  action. 

S.  75  (Hayden  and  McFarland)  introduced  Jan.  5, 1949.  Authorizing  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  dam  and  incidental  works  in  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  at  Bridge  Canyon,  together  with  certain  appurtenant  dams  and  canals. 
Hearings  began  on  February  6  and  7.  Discussion  on  floor  of  Senate  began  Feb.  6; 
passed  Senate  Feb.  21. 

H.  R.  6929  (Regan)  introduced  January  23,  1950.  To  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  non-Federal  lands  within  the  Big  Bend  National  Park.  Referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

S.  2894— H.  R.  6844  (Redden)  (Graham-Hoey)  introduced  Jan.  18,  1950.  Authorizes 
sum  not  to  exceed  $12,800,000  for  the  continued  construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
between  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2833— H.  R.  6920  (Cain-Mrs.  Douglas)  introduced  Jan.  11  and  23,  1950.  To 
provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

H.  R.  7062  (Furcolo)  introduced  Jan.  31,  1950.  To  aid  in  the  use,  conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  New  England  States  and  to  establish  the 
New  England  Resources  Survey  Commission.  This  act  provides  for  an  integrated  and 
cooperative  investigation,  study  and  survey  by  a  commission  of  the  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  in  order  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan. 

S.  1583  (Hendrickson)  introduced  April  14.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Island  Beach  National  Monument"  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  lying  generally  along 
Barnegat  Bay.  Passed  Senate  October  17,  1949.  Now  before  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  In  reporting  on  this  bill  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  on  Feb.  15,  1950  says: 
"I  am  convinced  that  it  is  urgently  desirable:  (1)  that  the  remarkable  combination  of 
natural  conditions,  of  great  recreational  and  scientific  value,  distinctive  of  that  part  of 
the  Island  Beach  peninsula  between  the  present  southern  limit  of  rapidly  expanding 
urbanized  commercial  beach-resort  developments  on  the  north  and  Barnegat  Inlet  on 
the  south  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  a  National  Monument,  (2)  that  S.  1583 
or  substantially  similar  legislation  should  be  promptly  enacted  as  an  essential  step 
toward  accomplishing  that  result  before  encroachments  of  commercial  developments 
ruin  an  extraordinarily  favorable  opportunity. 

H.  R.  5472  (Whittington)  introduced  July  1,  1950.  Authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control  and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  House  Aug.  22,  1949.  This  bill  authorizes 
$100,000,000  for  the  Ohio  River  Basin  as  approved  in  1938,  and  for  additional  projects. 
An  additional  project  is  the  Mining  City  Dam  on  Green  River. 

State  Parks 

H.  R.  2026  (Kelley)  introduced  Jan.  31,  1949.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  to  assist  the  States  in  the  development  of  community  recreation  programs 
for  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  first  took  action  in 
1946  and  has  continued  its  opposition  to  this  bill.  The  statement  of  James  F.  Evans 
presented  June  7,  1949  against  this  bill  was  printed  in  the  July-September  1949  issue 
of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT.  This  statement  was  made  before  the  sub-Committee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  A  hearing  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  January  23  voted  to  table  the  measure  indefinitely  which 
means  that  it  will  not  become  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
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H.  R.  7258  (Boggs)  introduced  February  13,  1950.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  provide  for  certain  exemptions  from  the  tax  on  admissions  from  penalties 
for  past  offenses.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  4848-S.1931  (McMillan-McGrath)  introduced  May  25  and  24, 1949.  To  amend 
the  Act  of  1924,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. Passed  Senate  as  S.  1931,  September  27,  1949.  Hearings  began  on  the  House 
bill  on  Feb.  1,  1950. 

General  Grant  for  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  Horace 
Peaslee  for  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  Melvin  Sharpe  for  the  Committee 
of  100  and  Fred  Tuemmler  for  the  Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  presented 
statements  in  support  of  the  measure. 

H.  Res.  433  (McMillan,  S.  C.)  introduced  January  20,  1950.  Resolved  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  on-street  and  off-street 
parking  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  particular  reference  to  charges  imposed  for 
parking  on  parking  lots  and  in  garages  in  the  District,  services  supplied  by  operators  of 
such  parking  lots  and  garages  and  the  effect  of  traffic  signs  upon  on-street  parking. 

H.  R.  6403  (Wadsworth)  introduced  October  13,  1949.  To  regulate  the  height, 
exterior  design  and  construction  of  private  and  semi-public  buildings  in  the  Georgetown 
area  of  the  National  Capital.  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the  places  and  area  of 
historic  interest,  examples  of  the  type  of  architecture  used  in  the  National  Capital  in  its 
initial  years,  the  Commissioners  of  the  D.  C.  shall  refer  plans  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  before  issuing  any  permit  for  the  alteration,  reconstruction  or  razing 
of  any  building  erected  prior  to  1950.  A  committee  of  three  architects  is  authorized  who 
shall  serve  without  pay  and  advise  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Housing 

H.  R.  6619  (Mitchell)  introduced  Jan.  6,  1950.  To  assist  cooperative  and  other 
non-profit  corporations  in  the  production  of  housing  for  families  of  moderate  incomes. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Public  Works 

S.  2116  (Chavez,  etc.)  introduced  June  22,  1949.  To  provide  for  the  advance  plan- 
ning of  non-Federal  public  works.  Passed  Senate  Sept.  23,  House,  Oct.  3,  1949.  Public 
Law  No.  352.  The  Community  Facilities  Service  in  the  General  Services  Administration 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  law.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  encourage  States,  their  agencies  and  political  subdivisions  to  complete  the  plan 
preparation  of  specific  public  works  and  to  take  other  steps  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  their  public  works.  The  Administrator  may  make 
advances  of  Federal  funds  to  non- Federal  public  agencies  to  assist  in  the  plan  prepara- 
tion of  specific  works.  The  advances  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  government  when 
construction  is  undertaken  either  under  contract  or  by  the  applicant's  forces.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  state  and  local  park  agencies  are  eligible  to  obtain  loans  for  planning 

Eark  and  recreational  facilities.   The  Act  authorizes  appropriations  up  to  $100,000,000 
>r  this  purpose  but  Congress  has  made  available  only  $25,000,000  so  far,  and  of  this 
amount  $8,000,000  was  appropriated  in  cash  and  $17,000,000  was  authorized  for  con- 
tractual obligation. 
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LONGVIEW.  The  Remarkable  Beginnings 
of  a  Western  City.  By  John  McClelland, 
Jr.  168pp.  Binfords  &  Mort,  Portland, 
Oregon,  $3.00. 

This  illustrated  book  is  written 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News  and  it  relates  the 
history  of  the  city  that  was  con- 
ceived, planned  and  built  as  the 
result  of  the  vision  of  R.  A.  Long 
and  his  associates  of  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  first  idea  was  to  establish 
a  lumber  mill  in  the  Northwest. 
In  the  end  the  Company  acquired 
the  entire  valley  at  the  juncture 
of  the  Columbia  and  Cowlitz  Rivers, 
not  far  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  spent  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  some 
14,000  acres  of  land.  Some  seven- 
teen million  dollars  were  invested 
in  timber.  By  1926  the  Company 
had  spent  well  over  fifty  million 
dollars  for  timber,  mills  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  city. 

It  is  the  planned  city  which 
commands  our  interest.  This  Silver 
Jubilee  account  of  the  twenty-five 
years  of  endeavor  which  has  pro- 
duced a  city  of  nearly  25,000  brings 
the  realization  of  plans  into  a 
shorter  focus  than  in  unplanned 
cities  which  have  grown  up  with 
the  centuries. 

J.  C.  Nichols  was  early  called 
in  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  R.  A. 
Long.  He  in  turn  brought  in  George 
Kessler,  who,  unfortunately,  died 
in  March,  1923,  and  S.  Herbert 
Hare  who  did  the  actual  platting 
and  planning  of  Longview.  On 
Mr.  Nichols'  first  trip  of  inspec- 
tion in  1922,  he  declared: 


I  advocated  an  organic  growth  of  the 
community  rather  than  a  growth  by 
accretion  ...  I  explained  how  many 
communities  in  the  United  States  were 
placing  themselves  under  zoning;  how  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  largest  States  had 
upheld  the  zoning  laws  and  that  it  was  an 
economy  in  the  long  run  ...  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  if  a  community  would 
adopt  zoning  after  it  was  already  built 
...  It  certainly  would  be  profitable  for 
us  to  do  it  here  when  we  could  begin  with 
a  clear  slate. 

The  plan  itself  is  described  by 
Herbert  Hare: 

The  framework  on  which  the  city  is 
built  is  a  series  of  main  thoroughfares, 
some  radial  and  some  more  or  less  cir- 
cumferential. These  form  main  lines  of 
traffic  from  the  various  bridges  to  and 
around  the  city.  Alternate  routes  and  by- 
passes are  provided,  so  that  while  traffic 
is  invited  to  the  central  business  district, 
it  is  not  forced  through  it.  Four  of  the 
radial  thoroughfares  converge  upon  a 
central  park  area;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  main  business  street,  providing 
through  traffic,  is  one  block  away  from 
this  park,  so  as  to  preserve  uninterrupted 
business  on  both  sides.  The  radial  leading 
from  this  park  to  the  southeast  is  offset 
along  this  through  street  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  interruption  of  railroad 
trackage  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
light  industrial  district  .  .  . 

The  streets  vary  from  120  feet  for  main 
thoroughfares  and  80  to  100  feet  for 
business  streets  to  50  or  60  for  residence 
streets.  Twenty-foot  alleys  for  two  lines 
of  traffic  as  well  as  pole  lines  are  provided 
in  the  business  district  and  in  most  of  the 
residential  districts .  .  . 

Zoning  presented  something  of  a  prob- 
lem at  the  outset  because  there  was  no 
state  enabling  act  authorizing  the  zoning 
of  smaller  cities,  and  because  the  city  was 
not  incorporated  until  1924,  the  control 
of  property  use  had  to  be  handled  through 
private  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  A  zoning  map  was  prepared 
showing  the  property  to  be  allocated  to 
the  various  districts — residential,  apart- 
ment, central  retail,  outlying  retail,  light 
industrial  and  heavy  industrial  .  .  .  The 
restrictions  in  any  district  may  be  changed 
at  intervals  of  20  years  upon  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  property  owners  .  .  . 
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One  of  the  principal  problems  faced 
in  the  planning  was  the  proper  provision 
for  reasonable  expansion  of  each  separate 
type  of  land  without  early  conversion  of 
land  from  one  use  to  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  start  what  might  be  called 
"nuclei  of  development"  each  in  its 
permanent  location,  and  connecting  these 
by  a  system  of  main  and  secondary  streets 
with  their  accompanying  services.  This 
procedure  involved  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  rate  of  growth  and  the  economic 
balance  between  conversion  of  uses  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  intermediate  vacant 
property.  The  plan  was  developed  on  a 
basis  which  would  provide  for  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  50,000  on  the  entire 
site,  without  changing  property  from  the 
designated  uses  as  provided  in  the  general 
plan. 

And  so,  in  the  open  country 
appeared  the  sophisticated  160- 
room  Monticello  Hotel  which  proved 
to  be  such  a  surprise  to  the  early 
visitors  to  Longview.  It  was 
flanked  by  an  empty  residence 
district,  yet  to  be  built  and  what 
was  to  be  the  Civic  Center.  Some 
distance  away  in  what  was  to  be 
the  business  district,  the  Columbia 
River  Mercantile  Store  was  built 
by  the  company. 

But  Longview  was  not  to  be  a 
"company  town."  In  addition  to 
the  Long-Bell  Mills,  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company  in  Octo- 
ber, 1927  began  the  erection  of  a 
lumber  mill  in  Longview  and  in 
1933  added  a  sulphate  mill.  The 
company  was  a  pioneer  is  recogniz- 
ing timber  as  a  crop,  and  in  operat- 
ing their  quarter-million-acre  St. 
Helens  Tree  Farm  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis,  with  a  100-year  cycle, 
thus  assuring  that  the  operation 
of  their  mill  could  be  permanent. 
Other  companies  have  located  in 
Longview  and  in  1948  there  were 
8,500  persons  employed  in  the 
city's  industries  and  the  payroll  was 
over  two  million  dollars  a  month. 


Has  Longview  fulfilled  expecta- 
tions? Never  were  the  initial  build- 
ings of  any  city  erected  more 
quickly.  And  population  poured 
in  during  the  20's.  The  1920  census 
showed  more  than  10,000.  Then 
the  Depression  hit  industry  and 
the  town.  The  financing  collapsed. 
These  were  dark  days.  But  the 
population  did  not  recede.  The 
1940  census  showed  12,385  people. 
During  the  40's  Longview  has 
nearly  doubled  in  population. 

Today  the  city  is  a  going  concern, 
with  pleasant  homes,  schools,  parks, 
library,  and  a  convenient  business 
center.  Homes  and  business  have 
grown  toward  each  other  but  they 
have  not  quite  bridged  the  gap. 
Perhaps,  as  was  common  in  the 
20's,  the  space  required  for  retail 
business  was  over-estimated.  Per- 
haps Longview  will  reach  its  planned 
goal  of  50,000  and  the  different 
districts  will  be  filled  in,  so  that 
the  town  is  a  continuous  whole. 

The  achievement  of  Longview, 
which  is  now  an  incorporated  city, 
run  by  its  inhabitants,  involved 
fabulous  investment  and  great  cour- 
age and  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
pioneers;  but  it  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  self-contained 
city,  since  Washington,  D.  C.  was 
planned  by  Major  L' Enfant,  to 
be  planned  from  the  ground  up. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  COLUMBIA,  CVA: 
An  Over-all  Plan  for  the  Valley;  CIO 
Department  of  Education  and  Research; 
15c  each,  10  for  $1, 100  for  $8, 1000  for  $75. 

The  CIO  Department  of  Education 
and  Research  has  issued  a  24-page, 
illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Magnificent  Columbia.  John  Brophy, 
Chairman,  and  Anthony  W.  Smith, 
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Executive  Secretary,  of  the  CIO 
Committee  on  Regional  Develop- 
ment and  Conservation,  declare 
in  the  Foreword:  "The  CIO  is 
deeply  interested  in  having  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  Too  long  our  American 
forests,  rivers,  and  minerals  have 
been  exploited  for  private  profit. 
Too  long  our  soils  have  been  neg- 
lected and  abused.  Too  long  our 
wildlife  and  recreational  resources, 
of  great  value  to  the  average  man, 
have  been  wantonly  destroyed." 
The  declaration  is  made  that  "The 
valley  of  the  magnificent  Columbia 


River,  and  the  country  around 
it — America's  great  Pacific  North- 
west— is  one  of  the  world's  richest 
regions  in  natural  resources."  The 
statement  takes  into  account  hy- 
dro-electric power;  forests  and  flood 
control;  fisheries;  navigation;  irri- 
gation, fertilizers  and  soil;  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife.  And  the  answer 
is,  according  to  the  CIO,  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration,  though 
the  Committee  suggests  that  the 
legislation  now  in  Congress  could 
be  improved.  The  objective  is 
declared  to  be  a  balanced,  over-all 
program  of  development,  cultiva- 
tion, protection  and  conservation. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

JESSE  CLYDE  NICHOLS 

1880-1950 


Born  in  Olathe,  Kansas,  Jesse 
Clyde  Nichols  graduated  first  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  then 
at  Harvard,  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Before  he  was  out  of  college  ten 
years,  he  was  well  launched  on  his 
life's  work.  In  1905  he  began  his 
Country  Club  District  in  Kansas 
City  which  today  covers  5,000  acres 
and  includes  10,000  homes  and 
apartment  units. 

He  joined  the  young  American 
Civic  Association  in  1912  and  that 
year  the  Association  issued  a  bulle- 
tin written  by  him  on  Real  Estate 
Subdivisions  and  The  Best  Manner 
oj  Handling  Them,  which  ran 
through  a  second  edition  in  1916. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
Mr.  Nichols  made  his  early  plans, 
zoning  had  not  then  been  conceived 
as  a  tool  of  planning;  but  he  was 
progressive  in  using  building  re- 


strictions for  the  good  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  then  he  advocated 
adherence  to  the  city  plan  and  the 
articulation  of  subdivision  streets 
with  the  city's  boulevards  or  im- 
portant thoroughfares. 

In  1913  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  where  he  served  con- 
tinuously for  37  years.  When  the 
legislation  for  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1926, 
the  American  Civic  Association 
wrote  to  President  Coolidge  sug- 
gesting a  list  of  names  of  those  who 
were  thought  to  qualify  under  the 
Act.  The  four  original  citizen  ap- 
pointees were:  J.  C.  Nichols,  Fred- 
eric A.  Delano,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted,  and  Milton  D.  Medary. 
Though  serving  on  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
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mission  with  other  distinguished 
leaders,  Mr.  Nichol's  devotion  to 
the  planned  development  of  Wash- 
ington brought  to  the  Federal  City 
rare  experience  and  unusual  ability. 
In  1948,  after  22  years  of  service  on 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  Mr.  Nichols 
asked  that  another  be  appointed  in 
his  place. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Nichols 
founded  and  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Community  Builders'  Council 


of  the  Urban  Land  Institute.  He 
served  in  many  posts  with  dis- 
tinction. He  was  always  an  advo- 
cate of  adequate  parks  and  open 
spaces  which  he  provided  in  the 
Country  Club  District. 

Probably  no  man  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  everyday  conven- 
iences and  amenities  for  so  many 
families.  The  Country  Club  Dis- 
trict is  a  monument  to  his  vision  and 
leadership  which  will  be  carried  on 
by  his  family  and  associates. 
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Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  was  honored  by 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club  and  he  honored  the 
advertisers  in  turn  by  acknowledging  their  achieve- 
ments, reserving,  however,  a  word  of  censure  for 
singing  commercials  and  billboards. 

"I  suggest  that  you  have  advanced  or  at  least  spread 
the  arts,"  he  said.  "Without  your  subsidies  to  pub- 
lications and  the  radio,  the  writers  and  artists  would 
not  have  risen  to  the  top  layer  of  the  cake.  I  do  not 
mention  musicians  as  I  get  no  impression  of  advancing 
civilization  out  of  the  singing  commercial." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  it  was  "too  happy  an  occasion" 
to  mention  all  of  the  advertising  industry's  sins  but 
he  couldn't  overlook  billboards. 

"Sometimes  I  have  a  dreamy  hope  that  you  will 
cease  using  the  scenery  to  urge  pills  on  me  when  I  am 
seeking  those  solitudes  where  fish  alone  can  dwell," 
he  said.  "But  I  do  thank  you  for  not  placing  electric 
billboards  over  those  spots." 
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The  Washington  Planning  Conference 


A  six-day  conference  covers  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  territory,  but 
there  was  an  interesting  program 
of  events  on  every  one  of  the  six 
days.  The  Conference  opened  with 
a  significant  lunch  program,  at- 
tended by  nearly  three  hundred, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Capital  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Hon.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
presided.  Honored  at  the  speaker's 
table  were  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath,  representing  the  Federal 
Government,  Blair  Lee  III  and 
John  B.  Funk,  representing  the 
State  of  Maryland;  and  John  E. 
Brookfield  representing  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Sir  Patrick  Abercrom- 
bie  honored  us  by  his  presence  and 
Dean  William  Wurster,  lately  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  and 
Mrs.  Wurster  (Catherine  Bauer) 
were  guests  of  honor.  At  the 
speaker's  table  also  were  Miss 
Elizabeth  Herlihy,  Board  Member 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association;  Horace  W.  Peas- 
lee,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Capital 
and  the  Committee  of  100,  and  C. 
Melvin  Sharpe,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City. 

Mr.  Bliss  read  a  telegram  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  General  Grant  as  follows: 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRAIN  VIA  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

May  12,  1950 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd  USA  Ret., 
President,  American  Planning  and 

Civic  Association, 
901  Union  Trust  BIdg.,  Washington 

D.  C. 

In  this  sesquicentennial  year  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Capital  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  all  of 
us  interested  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  Washington  give  careful 
thought  to  a  program  to  safeguard 
the  future.  Our  Capital  City  came 
into  being  under  plans  of  farseeing 
L' Enfant.  The  McMillan  Plan  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  provided 
necessary  safeguards  for  another 
generation.  Ours  is  the  duty  to 
look  forward  fifty  years  to  insure 
the  adequacy  and  beauty  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  of  the  year 
2000.  In  sending  hearty  greetings 
to  the  conference  arranged  by  The 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  its  cooperating  bodies, 
may  I  express  the  hope  that  its 
deliberations  may  be  guided  by 
wisdom,  foresight  and  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Harry  S.  Truman 

General  Grant,  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, conferred  citations  on  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Capper  and  Congress- 
man Louis  Cramton  who  were  re- 
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sponsible   for   beneficial   legislation 
for  the  Federal  City. 

SENATOR      CAPPER'S      CITATION 
READS  : 

The     American     Planning     and 
Civic  Association   honors   itself  in 
here    recognizing    the    special    ser- 
vices  to   the   Nation's   Capital   of 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  who  served 
in  the  U.   S.   Senate  from    1919- 
1949.     During  those  thirty   years, 
part  of  the  time  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Senator  Capper  spon- 
sored many  important  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  City  and 
its  suburbs.    He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Capper-Gibson  Act 
which  created  the  National  Capital 
Park    and    Planning    Commission. 
He  joined  with  Congressman  Cram- 
ton    in    the    Capper-Cramton    Act 
which  has    made  possible   the  de- 
velopment of  the  Washington-Met- 
ropolitan    Park     System.       With 
Senator,  now  Associate  Justice  Bur- 
ton, he  was  coauthor  of  the  D.  C. 
Redevelopment  Act.  He  sponsored 
a  bill  for  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  the  local  inhabitants 
of  the  District  a  vote  in  national 
elections.      Senator    Capper's    un- 
selfish service  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  too  numerous  to  cite  here 
in  detail.    Without  them  we  might 
never  have  had  the  National  Capital 
Park    and    Planning    Commission 
which  has  functioned  so  importantly 
in  planning  and  park  acquisition. 

CONGRESSMAN  CRAMTON'S  CITA- 
TION READS: 

The  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  honors  itself  in 
here  recognizing  the  outstanding 


service  to  the  Nation's  Capital  of 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton  who  served 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1913-1931.  During  that 
time,  Congressman  Cramton  spon- 
sored legislation  most  helpful  to 
the  proper  development  of  the 
Federal  City  and  its  environs. 
He  devised  the  terms  of  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  under  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  carry  forward  the 
Park,  Parkway  and  Playground 
System  of  the  National  Capital 
Metropolitan  Region,  as  circum- 
stances required,  to  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  one  and  a  half  million  resi- 
dents and  a  growing  number  of 
visitors  who  travel  to  Washington 
as  the  Capital  of  their  Nation. 
Every  child  who  finds  a  place  to 
play,  every  adult  and  visitor  who 
enjoys  the  drive  over  one  of  the 
parkways  or  a  new  touch  of  nature 
in  one  of  the  parks,  will  be  grateful 
to  Congressman  Cramton  for  mak- 
ing such  enjoyment  possible. 

General  Grant  delved  into  history 
for  the  early  17th  century  descrip- 
tions of  the  site  on  the  Potomac.  He 
referred  to  the  Old  Stone  House 
which  is  a  survival  of  17th  century 
Georgetown  and  which  it  is  hoped 
to  preserve  as  an  historic  monu- 
ment. He  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  successive  Acts  of  Congress 
which  had  made  possible  the  planned 
development  of  the  Federal  City, 
and  recalled  that  it  had  taken 
considerable  research  to  discover 
the  names  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  had  sponsored  important  legis- 
lation for  the  Nation's  Capital, 
since,  when  a  bill  becomes  an 
Act,  the  names  of  the  sponsors 
are  dropped  unless,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
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1930,  the  names  are  consciously 
kept  alive.  He  quoted  many  famous 
visitors  who  commented  on  Wash- 
ington during  the  years  in  which 
development  lagged  and  during 
the  years  in  which  development 
preceded  planning  when  the  city 
outgrew  the  famous  L'Enfant  Plan. 
He  outlined  the  provisions  of  S. 
1931— H.R.4848,  which  would  re- 
organize the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  along 
lines  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  This  bill,  which 
was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
General  McGrath  when  he  was  a 
member  of  that  body,  has  now 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending 
in  the  House.  General  Grant  said 
that  next  year,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  the  bill  would  have  passed  the 
House,  the  Civic  Association  would 
be  honored  to  give  a  citation  to 
General  McGrath  for  the  part  he 
played  in  securing  passage  of  the 
Act. 

The  fifty  years  from  1950  to  the 
Year  2000  were  covered  pictur- 
esquely and  penetratingly  by  Ralph 
Walker,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Walker 
pointed  out  the  rise  and  decline  of 
ancient  and  medieval  cities — the 
tendency  to  centralization  and  then 
the  trend  for  dispersal  and  perhaps 
disintegration.  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Are  we  not  pretty  close  to 
the  point  where  the  centralized 
government  begins  to  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  the  real  solutions  of  the 
problems  within  the  country?  The 
idea  of  one  world,  whether  continent- 
wide  or  universal,  must  first  be 
achieved  in  a  world  more  moral  and 
self-disciplined."  He  quoted  Dr. 
Wiener  as  saying  that  "We  must 


prepare  for  this  by  an  intelligent 
use  of  welfare  until  a  time  of  sta- 
bilization occurs.  We  must  change 
our  judgment  of  value  from  a 
quantitative  one  to  a  qualitative 
one."  In  speaking  of  the  temporary 
buildings  which  scatter  like  a  rash 
over  Washington,  Mr.  Walker  de- 
clared: "We  may  have  won  wars — 
there  is  still  a  large  question  as  to 
that  fact — but  we  certainly  ruined 
the  Capital.  The  next  fifty  years, 
granting  Washington  still  persists, 
should  see  the  rapid  elimination  of 
all  these  war  scars — the  return  of 
the  land  to  park  use,  for  Washing- 
ton's climate  needs  larger  lungs  than 
most  cities."  Mr.  Walker  spoke  a 
word  for  regional  planning  and  for 
more  and  better  open  spaces. 

At  the  Friday  afternoon  session 
excellent  addresses  were  given  on 
the  planning  set-ups  under  which 
the  metropolitan  district  is  guided — 
John  Nolen,  Jr.  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Fred  Tuemmler  for  the 
Maryland  area,  John  W.  Brookfield 
for  the  Virginia  Area,  and  Harry 
Thompson  gave  a  humorous  but 
revealing  account  of  the  service  of 
the  National  Capital  Parks. 

On  Saturday,  May  13,  a  twelve- 
hour,  all-day  tour  was  arranged  for 
delegates.  There  were  two  bus 
loads  and  John  Nolen  and  his  Com- 
mittee deserve  a  citation  for  the 
oiled  wheels  which  made  all  the 
arrangements  click  into  place  exactly 
on  time.  In  no  other  way  could  a 
conception  of  the  regional  problems 
and  integration  have  been  secured. 
An  excellent  map  with  points  of 
interest  was  given  to  each  delegate. 
The  traveling  tour  was  broken  by 
lunch  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport  in  Virginia,  by  a  reception 
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at  Calvert  House,  beautifully  re- 
stored, which  is  now  the  Prince 
Georges'  home  of  the  Md.  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  by  dinner  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  The  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  had  arranged 
to  have  the  cascades  in  Meridian 
Park  lighted  and  the  party  left  the 
buses  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
wandered  down  the  park  so  that 
they  could  see  the  flashing  cascades 
from  every  point  of  view.  Almost 
all  of  those  on  the  tour  went  to  the 
Washington  Monument  where  spe- 
cial arrangements  were  made  to 
take  them  to  the  top  where  they 
could  observe  the  lights  of  the  en- 
tire region, — a  fitting  climax  to  a 
day  spent  in  guided  observation. 

There  was  an  excellent  attendance 
at  the  Institute  of  Planners'  meetings 
on  Sunday  and  the  program  was 
stimulating  and  challenging.  Paul 
Oppermann,  President  of  the  In- 
stitute opened  the  meeting,  and 
participated  later  in  the  sessions  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 

In  opening  the  Monday  morning 
General  Session,  General  Grant  ex- 
tended a  welcome  to  what  would 
have  been  the  46th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  through  its  predecessor, 
the  American  Civic  Association,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  one  missed  in 
World  War  I  and  two  in  World 
War  II.  For  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  which 
merged  with  the  American  Civic 
Association  in  1935,  this  would  be 
the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing. The  Association,  said  General 
Grant,  is  at  least  middle  aged  and 
he  hoped  that  it  had  acquired  some 


of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
experience. 

In  these  years  many  of  the  Asso- 
ciation leaders  who  started  the  work 
have  died.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
Association  has  lost  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  J.  C.  Nichols,  L.  Dem- 
ing  Tilton,  Jay  Downer,  A.  P. 
Giannini,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
L.  H.  Weir,  Herbert  V.  Jones, 
Howard  Braucher,  Theodore  Wirth, 
and  others.  General  Grant  declared 
that  the  Association  missed  the 
wise  guidance  of  these  early  leaders 
but  said  that  many  of  the  younger 
planners  and  civic  leaders  had 
joined  the  Association  and  are  mak- 
ing their  own  history. 

The  Conference  this  year  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Earl  O. 
Mills  on  April  13,  at  Louisville, 
who  was  to  have  participated  in  the 
program,  and  by  the  heart  attack 
of  John  C.  Picton  during  the  Con- 
ference which  resulted  in  his  death 
on  May  19. 

General  Grant  thought  it  par- 
ticularly fitting  at  this  Sesqui- 
centennial  Celebration  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Federal  City  as  the 
Seat  of  the  National  Government 
that  civic  leaders  and  planners 
should  recall  the  L' Enfant  Plan 
which  set  the  pattern  for  inner 
Washington  in  1800;  the  McMillan 
Plan  which  revived  the  lagging 
realization  of  the  L' Enfant  Plan 
and  devised  a  public  buildings  and 
park  plan  in  1900;  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  of  Washington  which 
has  been  developing  over  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years,  since  1926, 
when  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  was  created. 
He  commented  that  the  Year  1950 
was  essentially  a  Sesquicentennial 
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of  the  development  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  growth  of  the 
Nation.  He  thought  it  a  time  to 
take  stock  of  new  opportunities  for 
cities,  counties  and  States  to  profit 
by  modern  techniques  in  planning 
for  the  best  use  of  natural  resources 
and  man-made  facilities  for  better 
living. 

It  would  take  pages  to  list  the 
names  of  the  participants  in  these 
three-day  sessions,  and  the  addresses 
of  all  will  be  presented  in  full  in  the 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  every  indication  that  citizens  are 
playing  a  greater  role  in  community 
improvement  as  recounted  by  Hay- 
den  Johnson,  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Area  Development  Association  and 
Chas.  A.  Collier,  Vice-President  of 
the  Georgia  Power  Company. 
County  and  Metropolitan  Planning 
were  ably  handled  by  Hugh  Pome- 
roy,  of  Westchester  County,  Arthur 
Comey  of  the  Boston  Area,  Ray- 
mond V.  Long  of  the  Div.  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development 
of  Va.  on  the  relationship  of  plan- 
ning and  administrative  agencies, 
and  Myres  McDougal  of  Yale  on 
the  philosophy  of  regional  planning, 
with  a  pertinent  discussion  by  F.  A. 
Pitkin  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

The  Monday  Evening  Session  on 
the  Future  of  Downtown  Districts 
was  presided  over  by  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew. In  turn  he  presented 
Walter  Schmidt,  of  Cincinnati,  Past 
President  of  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute; Professor  Theodore  M.  Mat- 
son  of  Yale  University;  Kenneth 
Knapp,  City  Engineer  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  and  Howard  T.  Fisher 
of  Chicago,  III.,  with  Malcolm  Dill 


of  the  Baltimore  County  Planning 
Commission  leading  the  discussion. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a 
useful  session  under  the  guidance 
of  Seward  Mott  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute,  who  presented  Hon.  Thos. 
H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads;  Col.  Robert  P. 
Henry,  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads; 
Phillips  Moore  of  the  Civil  Aeron- 
autics Administration  and  Burton 
Marsh  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association. 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session 
Earle  Draper  presented  Gen.  Otto 
L.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  Housing  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  who 
told  about  Fresh  Meadows;  Evert 
Kincaid  who  described  Park  Forest; 
Howard  T.  Fisher  who  outlined  the 
rehabilitation  of  North  Kansas  City 
and  David  Bohannan  who  has  built 
so  many  successful  communities  for 
comparatively  low-income  groups. 
Carl  Gardner  of  the  Chicago  Plan- 
ning Commission  led  the  discussion. 

The  evening  session  on  Slum 
Clearance  and  Slum  Prevention  was 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Director 
Keith  of  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban 
Redevelopment  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Carl 
Feiss,  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Development 
in  that  Division,  described  the  wide 
opportunities  under  the  legislation; 
Sherwood  Reeder,  City  Manager  of 
Richmond,  pointed  out  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Cities  in  this 
program,  and  Roland  Randall  of 
Philadelphia  laid  out  a  program  for 
redevelopment  and  planning  for 
industry  and  housing. 

By  Wednesday  some  of  the  dele- 
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gates  had  departed,  but  the  inter- 
esting programs  continued  with  a 
change  of  subject.  Harold  Butten- 
heim,  Editor  of  the  American  City, 
presented  Gilbert  S.  Underwood, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  in  charge  of  de- 
sign and  construction,  on  Types  and 
Locations  of  Federal  Buildings; 
David  Levin  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  on  State  Responsibility  for 
Roadsides,  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox, 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road- 
side Council,  followed  by  a  showing 
of  slides  from  the  National  Road- 
side Council  for  which  Mrs.  Fox 
read  the  legends.  At  the  Wednesday 
lunch,  which  picked  up  local  con- 
servation recruits,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  presented  Tom  Wallace 
who  gave  what  Ding  Darling  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  best  concise 
statements  on  Conservation  which 
has  appeared.  In  the  afternoon 
Horace  Albright  presented  the  Bu- 
reau Chiefs  with  whom  the  Associa- 
tion cooperates  in  conservation  mat- 
ters— Newton  B.  Drury  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  Lyle  F.  Watts 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
Albert  Day  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  session  closed  with  a 
showing  of  Conservation  slides  pre- 
pared by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  for  which  J.  C. 
Callahan,  Planning  Consultant  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  presented  the  timely 
legends. 

In  addition  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  mornings  there  were 
three  concurrent  Round  Tables — 
T.  T.  McCrosky  chairing  the  panel 
on  Population  Standards  in  Zoning 
Ordinances;  Granville  Moore  the 
panel  on  Citizens  Organizations 
for  Planning;  Carl  Feiss  the  panel 


on  Urban  Redevelopment  Practices; 
Frank  Stearns  the  panel  on  Zoning 
and  the  Citizen;  James  F.  Sulzby 
the  panel  on  Citizen  Service  on 
Planning  Commissions  and  John 
Ihlder  on  Place  of  Public  Housing 
in  the  Housing  Program. 

There  were  excellent  exhibits  in- 
cluding a  number  of  models.  Dur- 
ing the  six  days,  the  large  model  of 
the  Central  Area  of  Washington, 
stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Anacostia  was  placed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Statler  Hotel  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

At  the  business  session  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  the  following  were 
reelected  to  the  Board  of  Directors : 
Horace  M.  Albright;  Byron  S. 
Harvey,  Jr.;  Harold  S.  Buttenheim; 
and  C.  Edgar  Van  Cleef.  John  Gaw 
Meem  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
was  elected  to  take  the  place  of 
Ben  H.  Kizer  who  is  no  longer 
working  in  the  planning  field.  One 
vacancy  was  left  unfilled.  At  the 
business  meeting,  too,  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Board  and 
presented  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  were  approved. 

And  now,  having  perused  this 
running  account  of  the  1950  Sesqui- 
centennial  National  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  Planning,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  appetite  of  our  readers  will 
be  whetted  for  the  full  texts  of  the 
papers  and  round  tables  which 
will  be  presented  in  the  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL,  to 
be  available  early  in  the  autumn. 

During  the  six  days  of  the  Con- 
ference some  550  persons  attended 
the  sessions,  participated  in  the 
Round  Tables  and  joined  in  the 
Regional  Tour  of  Washington  and 
nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
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Shall  San  Jacinto  Peak  Be  Sacrificed  to 
Commercial  Exploitation? 


In  this  issue  we  present  the 
Statement  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
which  was  read  into  the  record  by 
Howard  Zahniser  at  the  hearing 
before  the  District  Forester  at 
Riverside,  California  on  April  20- 
21,  1950.  We  also  quote  from  a 
personal  letter  of  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright to  District  Forester  P.  A. 
Thompson  amplifying  the  statement 
which  he  joined  Tom  Wallace  in 
signing.  The  Sierra  Club  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  Conservation  groups 
have  led  the  fight,  in  which  most 
of  the  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations have  joined,  to  oppose 
the  building  of  an  aerial  tramway 
into  the  San  Jacinto  spectacular 
mountain  wilderness.  William  E. 
Colby,  Duncan  McDuffie,  David 
Brower,  Dr.  Harold  E.  Crowe  and 
Richard  Leonard  of  the  Sierra  Club 
all  submitted  statements.  The 
Wilderness  Society,  the  American 
Nature  Association,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  National  Parks 
Association  and  our  own  organiza- 
tions joined  to  request  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  to  recommend  against 
granting  permission  to  the  Mt. 
San  Jacinto  Winter  Park  Authority 
to  cross  the  San  Jacinto  Primitive 
Area.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
conservation  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  are  generally 
opposed  to  this  aerial  tramway. 

In     1893    the    San    Bernardino 


National  Forest  in  which  Mt.  San 
Jacinto  lies  was  created  a  National 
Forest  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion. In  1931,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulation  of  July  12,  1929, 
the  San  Jacinto  Primitive  Area  was 
set  aside  by  Chief  Forester  Robert 
Y.  Stuart,  in  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  of  Supervisor  Bar- 
rett, approved  by  Regional  Forester 
Show.  The  alternate  sections  be- 
longing to  the  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Company  were  later  consolidated 
by  exchange  with  the  Forest  Service 
into  the  area  purchased  by  the 
State  of  California  for  the  State 
Park.  It  was  from  the  San  Jacinto 
Primitive  Area  that  the  State  Park 
was  formed.  All  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  there  was  a  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  (and  its  local 
and  regional  representatives)  and 
the  State  Park  Commission  that 
"this  entire  area  centering  about 
San  Jacinto  and  Tahquiz  Peaks 
will  be  held  as  a  wilderness  reserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  poeple." 
Certainly  it  is  unbelievable  that  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  would  have 
cooperated  actively  in  the  exchanges 
which  made  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  California  possible  if  there 
had  been  any  suggestion  that  the 
State  of  California  would  later 
authorize  the  introduction  into  the 
area  of  disfiguring  structures  which 
are  considered  throughout  the 
country  unsuitable  in  national  and 
state  parks  and  wilderness  areas. 
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The  Mt.  San  Jacinto  Winter 
Park  Authority,  with  power  to 
erect  with  private  funds  and  with- 
out compensation  to  the  State  of 
California,  the  objectionable  aerial 
tramway,  was  authorized  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1945,  signed  by 
Governor  Warren,  but  only  after 
similar  bills  in  1939  and  1941 
passed  by  the  Legislature  had  been 
vetoed  by  Governor  Olson  and 
after  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1943  had  been  pocket 
vetoed  by  Governor  Warren. 

The  California  and  National  con- 
servation organizations  feel  that 
Act  was  in  conflict  with  the  clear 
understanding  between  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  State  Park 
Commission.  They  believe  that  the 
California  Legislature  has  made  a 
terrible  mistake,  that  it  has  re- 
pudiated the  commitments  of  its 
own  state  park  agency,  that  it 
has  conferred  on  a  private  corpora- 
tion, organized  for  profit,  the  free 
use  of  state  lands  purchased  with 
taxes  and  donations,  and  that  the 
building  of  the  tramway  should 
not  be  permitted  in  order  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  valuable  assets  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  California. 

The  April  hearing  was  on  a  re- 
quest to  grant  permission  to  the 
state-created  authority  to  cross  a 
corner  of  the  San  Jacinto  Primitive 
Area.  The  distance  across  the 
corner  is  not  very  great,  but  a 
change  of  boundary  to  permit  the 
crossing  would  make  a  notch  into 
the  area  and  would  create  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  eliminating  sec- 
tions of  Primitive  Areas  every  time 
there  is  a  demand  to  introduce  in- 
compatible uses  which  the  Areas 
were  set  up  to  exclude.  The  con- 


servation organizations,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice would  be  rendering  a  decision 
in  the  public  good  if  it  refused  to 
recommend  that  the  Mt.  San  Ja- 
cinto Winter  Park  Authority  be 
given  a  right-of-way  to  cross  what 
is  now  an  established  Primitive 
Area. 

Curiously  enough,  under  an  old 
law  of  March  2,  1899  (before  the 
creation  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice), the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  given  authority  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  for  wagon  roads,  railroads 
or  other  highways  across  national 
forests.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  aerial  tramway  could  be  con- 
sidered a  railroad.  If  the  pro- 
posed tramway  is  construed  to  be 
a  railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could,  under  the  law,  re- 
fuse permission  for  crossing  the 
national  forest  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  If 
the  tramway  is  found  not  to  be  a 
railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior could  rule  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  grant  such  permission. 
In  either  case  no  permission  would 
be  forthcoming  from  Interior. 

Of  course  the  most  serious  dese- 
cration of  the  area  would  be  within 
the  Mt.  San  Jacinto  State  Park, 
which  would  utterly  ruin  its  primi- 
tive character.  The  state  park 
standards  developed  in  the  last 
25  years  are  now  being  observed 
by  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  California, 
which  has  the  reputation  for  be- 
ing progressive  and  often  a  pioneer 
in  setting  new  standards,  should 
persist  in  this  proposed  violation 
of  generally  recognized  state  park 
values. 
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The  promoters  call  the  aerial- 
tramway  a  ten-million  dollar  proj- 
ect, but  there  is  no  indication  that 
one  cent  of  the  private  funds  col- 
lected would  go  to  reimburse  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  for 
the  lands  the  tramway  would  in- 
jure. If  the  venture  should  fail, 
as  many  predict,  there  is  no  penalty 
clause  requiring  removal  of  all 
structures  which  would  be  left  to 
rot  away  in  the  park.  Even  if 
the  structures  were  removed  there 


would  still  remain  the  destruction 
of  forest  cover  and  natural  terrain 
within  the  state  park  and  national 
forest.  Evidently  the  company  ex- 
pects free  use  of  the  state  park  in 
return  for  permission  to  destroy  its 
wilderness  values!  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  no  Federal  lend- 
ing agency  will  risk  the  peoples' 
money  in  making  loans  available 
for  such  a  precarious  commercial 
venture,  clearly  not  in  the  public 
interest. 


Let's  Not  Dam  Ourselves  Broke 


The  Downtowner,  for  the  good 
of  San  Francisco,  in  its  March, 
1950  issue,  reports  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Down  Town  Asso- 
ciation which  was  addressed  by 
Hon.  Leslie  A.  Miller,  Chairman 
of  the  Hoover  Commission's  Water 
Resource  Task  Force.  The  Title 
of  the  address  was:  Let's  Not  Dam 
Ourselves  Broke.  Readers  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT  know 
Governor  Miller's  excellent  story 
and  they  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  an 
editorial,  commented  on  Governor 
Miller's  proposal  for  a  govern- 
mental agency  to  screen  dam  pro- 
posals before  they  reach  Congress 
to  cut  out  the  impractical,  the 
uneconomic,  the  overlapping  proj- 
ects before  money  is  spent  on  them. 
The  horrible  examples  cited  in  the 
Report  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle, 
call  for  an  impartial  review  by  an 
established  board  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting claims. 


Threat  to  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 


At  the  public  hearing  called  for 
April  3,  1950,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  proposed  dams 
and  reservoirs  which  would  en- 
croach on  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  the  conservation  or- 
ganizations appeared  in  force  to 
protest  the  invasion  of  the  Monu- 
ment. General  Grant  pointed  out 
alternate  sites  for  water  storage 
which  would  leave  the  Monument 
in  its  natural  state.  Horace  Al- 
bright interpreted  the  existing  Fed- 


eral Power  legislation  which  def- 
initely exempts  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson 
organized  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments of  witnesses  opposed  to  the 
location  of  the  dams  and  Judge 
Clifford  Stone  presented  the  wit- 
nesses in  favor  of  the  Reclamation 
and  Power  proposals  which  would 
encroach  upon  the  Monument.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  mimeo- 
graphed excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony in  a  Report  of  95  pages. 
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These  reports  may  be  secured  from 
the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  on  application. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
not  yet  rendered  his  decision,  but 
when  the  seasoned  judgment  of 
those  who  are  specialists  in  con- 
servation and  have  nothing  to  gain 


from  proposed  developments  is 
taken  into  account,  the  Secretary 
would  certainly  command  support 
throughout  the  United  States  if 
he  decided  to  apply  the  principle 
that  no  commercial  encroachments 
shall  be  permitted  in  Dinosaur 
National  Monument. 


San  Jacinto  State  Park  and  Wilderness  Area 


Statement  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  before  the 
Regional  Forester,  at  the  County  Court 
House,  Riverside,  California,  April  20, 
1950,  re  application  of  the  Mount  San 
Jacinto  Winter  Park  Authority  for  a 
right-of-way  easement  across  the  San 
Jacinto  Primitive  Area  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  national 
organizations  with  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
California,  are  opposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  so-called  Palm  Springs 
Tramway  across  the  San  Jacinto 
Primitive  Area  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mount  San  Jacinto 
State  Park.  As  the  Forest  Service 
has  pointed  out,  such  structures 
are  not  countenanced  in  Primitive 
Areas.  From  our  point  of  view, 
it  is  equally  undesirable  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  Primitive  Areas 
in  order  to  permit  uses  which  would 
not  be  allowed  inside  the  areas.  If 
we  are  to  consent  to  such  boundary 
changes,  the  Primitive  Areas  would 
in  time  be  whittled  away  under  the 
onsloughts  of  demands  for  uses 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  such  areas  are  set  aside. 


While  we  have  here  at  issue  only 
the  encroachment  upon  the  Primi- 
tive Area  in  the  National  Forest, 
much  more  is  at  stake.  The  Mount 
San  Jacinto  State  Park  was  itself 
created  through  a  three-cornered 
transaction  involving  a  land  com- 
pany, the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  State  Park  Commission,  where- 
by the  land  company,  by  trading 
lands  with  the  Forest  Service, 
obtained  a  block  of  land  which  they 
then  sold  to  the  State  of  California. 
It  was  then  understood,  as  we 
understand  it,  by  the  State  Park 
Commission  that  the  entire  area 
centering  about  San  Jacinto  Peak 
and  Tahquiz  Peak  would  be  held 
as  a  wilderness  reserve  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

In  1937,  Newton  B.  Drury,  then 
with  the  State  Park  Commission, 
opposed  the  construction  of  an 
automobile  road  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  San  Jacinto  and  declared  in  a 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  chairman  of  the  State 
Park  Commission: 

"When  Mt.  San  Jacinto  State 
Park  was  established  in  1933,  while 
there  was  no  formal  action  taken 
by  the  State  Park  Commission,  a 
tacit  understanding  was  reached 
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with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  proponents  of  the  project  that 
the  entire  park  area  of  approxi- 
mately 12,700  acres  would  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  'primitive  region,' 
to  be  penetrated  only  by  foot  and 
horse  trails." 

At  this  time,  too,  the  Regional 
Forester  went  on  record  in  a  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Drury  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  land  exchange 
was  submitted  as  a  step  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  state  park, 
"it  was  approved  by  our  Wash- 
ington Office  and  the  Secretary 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
entire  area,  both  Federal  and  state, 
would  remain  roadless." 

There  is  here  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  to  protect  the  Primitive 
Area  and  the  State  Park.  Cer- 
tainly the  conception  of  scenic 
state  parks  throughout  the  country 
is  one  which  would  exclude  any 
such  devastating  damage  to  the 
native  scenery  as  is  involved  in 
the  construction  of  an  artificial 
tramway. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Chair- 
man of  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  and  an  officer 
and  member  of  other  conservation 
organizations,  prepared  a  plan  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  lands  for  the 
state  park.  He  chose  the  particular 
area  because  "the  most  important 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  area  is 
the  extraordinary  dramatic  and 
exhilarating  effect  upon  visitors  of 
the  stupendous  view  from  the  brink 
of  the  forested  'bench-land'  high 
up  on  Mt.  San  Jacinto."  Mr. 
Olmsted  speaks  of  this  view  as 
"plunging  nine  thousand  feet  right 
down  into  the  desert  and  sweeping 


more  than  a  hundred  miles  over  the 
Salton  Sea  and  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  its  flanking  mountains  ...  a 
view  unmatched  in  its  impressive- 
ness  elsewhere  in  the  United  States." 
And,  he  adds,  one  dependent  for 
its  effect  on  the  approach  by  trail — 
one  which  would  be  flattened  out 
and  lost  as  viewed  from  the  air. 

One  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  maintaining  national  and 
state  park  systems  and  wilderness 
areas  in  national  forests  is  that, 
once  created,  they  be  protected 
from  commercial  encroachments. 
When  the  means  for  viewing  scen- 
ery, as  in  the  case  of  this  proposal 
for  invading  these  stupendous  moun- 
tains, actually  destroys  the  scenery 
it  purports  to  exploit,  Federal  and 
state  authorities  have  an  obligation 
to  stand  firm  against  the  destruction 
of  their  priceless  scenic  assets. 

Indeed,  the  tramway,  which 
would  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10,000,000,  would  in  fact  con- 
fiscate values  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  state  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  exploit  for  a  doubt- 
ful commercial  profit  the  irreplace- 
able, undefined  scenery  which  is 
owned  in  part  by  the  people  of 
California  and  in  part  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Construction  of  works  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  destructive  proc- 
esses with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  construction  of  this  proposed 
tramway,  with  the  extensive  build- 
ings at  the  upper  and  lower  stations, 
would  leave  a  trail  of  devastating 
scars  which  could  never  be  obliter- 
ated. The  use  of  the  tramway 
would  necessitate  further  destruc- 
tion to  provide  water,  light,  sewage 
and  other  utilities  for  the  care  of 
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the  resident  employes  and  the  large 
numbers  of  visitors  who  would 
make  the  ascent. 

We  respectfully  request  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  to  deny  the  request 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Winter  Park 
Authority  for  right-of-way  across 
the  San  Jacinto  Primitive  Area 
and  to  refuse  to  change  the  boun- 
daries of  the  established  Primitive 
Area.  At  the  same  time  we  venture 
to  hope  that  the  State  of  California 
will  adopt  legislation  to  remove  the 
threat  of  irreparable  damage  to 


one  of  its  most  spectacular  state 
parks — one  which  almost  any  other 
State  would  spend  money  to  acquire 
instead  of  authorizing  a  private 
company  to  expend  $10,000,000 
to  destroy  the  very  values  for  which 
the  area  was  set  up  as  a  state  park. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  Chairman 

of  the  Board  American  Planning 

and  Civic  Association 
TOM  WALLACE,    Chairman    of  the 

Board,    National   Conference   on 

State  Parks 


Horace  M.  Albright  Writes  a  Letter  to 
Regional  Forester  Thompson  on  San  Jacinto 


This  is  a  letter  of  protest  against 
the  proposal  to  build  a  tramway 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  San  Jacinto 
which,  if  authorized,  would  invade 
the  Primitive  Area  set  aside  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  State  Park 
which  was  created  some  years  ago 
to  preserve  in  a  wilderness  state 
the  summit  of  this  outstanding 
peak. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  joined  with  Mr. 
Tom  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  in  submitting  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  this 
project  .  .  .  This  letter  I  wish  to 
be  a  personal  statement  based  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the  San  Jacinto 
region .  .  . 

As  far  back  as  1921,  in  company 
with  the  late  A.  C.  Lovekin,  I 
covered  the  Mt.  San  Jacinto  and 
Palm  Springs  regions.  At  that 
time  there  was  very  little  develop- 
ment in  the  Palm  Springs  area. 


Growing  out  of  the  studies  made 
at  that  time  was  the  proposal  for 
a  Palm  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment which  was  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1922  (42  Stat. 
832).  This  Monument  was  never 
established  because  the  Indians 
from  whom  the  land  had  to  be  pur- 
chased were  persuaded  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  real  estate  interests 
that  their  property  should  be  held 
at  an  inordinately  high  figure  which 
the  Park  Service  could  not  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  Con- 
gress in  a  request  for  appropriations. 
The  Palm  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment project,  therefore,  failed  and 
a  bit  of  the  wilderness  containing 
the  indigenous  Washingtoniana 
palms  was  lost  to  the  national 
park  and  monument  system. 

My  interest  in  the  San  Jacinto 
region  has  continued  since  that 
first  trip  with  Mr.  Lovekin  nearly 
30  years  ago.  I  have  watched 
with  keenest  interests  the  effort 
of  the  Forest  Service,  the  State 
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Park  Commission,  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  conservation  agencies, 
which  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Primitive  Area  and 
the  State  Park  which  are  now 
threatened  with  commercial  ex- 
ploitation by  the  tramway,  and  I 
have  felt  deeply  grateful  as  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  their  vision. 

I  will  not  reiterate  in  detail  the 
arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  others  who  have  pre- 
sented written  statements  to  you 
or  who  appeared  for  oral  argu- 
ment at  Riverside.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  tramway  is  certain 
to  cause  irreparable  damage  to 
scenic  and  wilderness  values,  and 
even  though  the  tramway-  should 
prove  to  be  a  commercial  failure, 
these  values  could  not  be  restored 
in  a  region  so  rugged,  because  re- 
quired modifications  of  the  terrain 
in  the  construction  of  the  tramway, 
its  landings  and  stations,  would 
be  too  devastating.  One  has  only 
to  go  to  Franconia  Notch  in  New 
Hampshire  to  see  what  disastrous 
changes  can  take  place  in  a  beauti- 
ful mountain  region  as  a  result 
of  the  installation  of  a  tramway 
or  cableway.  Here  the  mountain- 
side and  the  forests  have  been  cut 
and  torn  to  make  a  very  great  scar; 
enormous  parking  spaces  have  been 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  tramway; 
and  the  whole  development  finally 
made  necessary  a  complete  revision 
of  the  line  of  the  road  through 
Franconia  Notch  and  its  recon- 
struction on  standards  that  robbed 
it  of  much  of  its  sylvan  charm. 

As  you  know,  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  there  have  been  many 
plans  of  this  kind  submitted  over 


a  period  of  many  years  and  in  every 
case  the  projects  have  been  re- 
jected. Furthermore,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  public  criticism  or  re- 
sentment on  account  of  denial  of 
the  applications  for  these  mechani- 
cal installations.  A  few  of  these 
proposals  included:  elevators  along 
the  side  of  the  great  falls  of  the 
Yellowstone;  a  cableway  in  three 
great  spans  from  the  South  Rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  North 
Rim,  a  project  on  which  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  expended  $40,000  in 
the  making  of  plans  and  surveys;  a 
cableway  from  the  floor  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  to  Glacier  Point 
in  order  to  make  that  famous 
scenic  outlook  available  in  winter; 
a  cableway  for  Mount  Rainier, 
not  to  the  summit  but  to  a  high 
point  overlooking  the  famous  Nis- 
qually  and  Paradise  glaciers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  tramways  built  in  the  past 
to  mountain  tops  which  have  ceased 
to  interest  the  public  and  have 
been  torn  down.  One  instance  is 
the  tramway  to  the  summit  of 
Cadillac  Mountain  in  what  is  now 
Acadia  National  Park,  Maine,  and 
another  the  little  railway  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  Calif. 

I  feel  that  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  State  of  California  through 
its  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  its  State  Park  division 
can  refuse  a  permit  to  build  the 
San  Jacinto  tramway  and  that 
there  will  be  no  important  public 
criticism  for  such  action,  nor  will 
there  be  a  clamor  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  adverse  action. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  recom- 
mendation will  be  for  a  refusal 
of  the  permit. 
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A  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Policy  Board 


Hon.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Chairman 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooke: 

I  am  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
your  invitation  to  file  with  the 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
a  statement  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  which  seem 
to  us  promising  in  the  light  of  past 
experience.  Perhaps  we  may  profit 
by  our  failures  as  well  as  our  suc- 
cesses. 

CONSERVATION  CONFERENCE 

OF  1908 

The  American  Civic  Association 
was  only  four  years  old  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908 
called  that  first  White  House  Con- 
ference of  Governors  on  Conserva- 
tion of  our  Natural  Resources.  The 
Conference  stressed  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  economic  resources — our 
natural  wealth  in  land,  soil  and 
forest  resources;  water  conservation, 
including  irrigation,  power,  naviga- 
tion, flood  control  and  water  sup- 
plies; conservation  of  mineral  re- 
sources including  coal,  ore  and  oil; 
and  the  relation  of  an  adequate 
transportation  system  to  promote 
sound  utilization. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  AGENCIES 
In  1908,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
was  already  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There 
had  long  been  established,  also, 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Bi- 
ological Survey;  but  it  was  not 
until  1935  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 


tion Service  was  organized  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

INTERIOR  LAND 
AND  WATER  AGENCIES 
In  1908  there  were  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  established  in  1879, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
established  in  1902.  From  the 
beginning  the  Department  had  a 
Land  Office  which  was  charged 
with  distributing  the  public  do- 
main in  order  to  promote  the  set- 
tling of  the  country.  In  the  more 
or  less  distant  future  there  were 
still  to  be  established  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  1910  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1916.  In  1934  came 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  administer  the  remaining  Public 
Domain  and  the  grazing  act  of  1934. 
In  1940  there  was  a  consolidation 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Fisheries  and  the 
Biological  Survey  into  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  which  was 
placed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Today  in  the  Department 
there  are  also  Divisions  of  Power, 
Geography,  Oil,  Gas,  Indian  Affairs 
and  Island  Possessions.  I  mention 
these  to  show  that  the  decided 
tendency  over  the  years  has  been 
to  concentrate  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  those  agencies  which 
administer  publicly  owned  and  pub- 
licly controlled  natural  resources, 
including  land,  water  and  minerals. 

POWER,  FLOOD  CONTROL 

AND  NAVIGATION 
But  there  have  been  exceptions. 
In  1920  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
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Power  Act  setting  up  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  charged  with 
developing  power  on  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  When  the 
power  bill  passed  Congress,  John 
Barton  Payne,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  objected  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  by  the  President, 
because  it  would  have  permitted 
the  Power  Commission  to  authorize 
power  projects  in  national  parks. 
President  Wilson  finally  signed  the 
bill  on  condition  that  leaders  in 
Congress  would  seek  an  amendment 
at  the  next  session  to  exempt  na- 
tional parks  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Act.  The  American  Civic 
Association  played  an  active  part 
in  seeing  that  this  amendment  was 
duly  adopted  by  Congress  in  1921. 
This  set  the  policy  for  exempting 
national  parks  and  monuments  from 
power  developments.  But  we  have 
also  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
charge  of  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion, and  used  for  making  surveys 
for  the  Power  Commission.  Both 
of  these  agencies  operate  independ- 
ently and  to  some  extent  in  com- 
petition for  water  sites,  with  certain 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

RECORD  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  Civic  ASSOCIATION 
At  the  1908  Conference,  speaking 
as  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land  was  one  of  three  to  raise  his 
voice  for  the  conservation  of  our 
great  scenic  assets.  The  other  two 
were  Governor  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  of  New  York  and  Dr. 
George  F.  Kuntz,  President  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 


almost  from  its  organization,  had  a 
standing  committee  on  Forest  Re- 
sources and  was  active  in  support- 
ing the  successive  measures  in 
Congress  by  which  national  forests 
were  acquired  and  protected.  After 
the  1908  Conference,  Dr.  McFar- 
land  headed  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  create  a  National  Park 
Bureau.  At  the  1911  and  1912 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  President  Taft, 
Ambassador  Bryce,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fisher,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  Federal 
Agency  to  acquire  and  administer 
national  parks.  This  culminated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Act  in  1916  creat- 
ing the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  first  controversies 
which  confronted  the  American 
Civic  Association,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Park 
Service,  was  the  proposal  to  build 
a  dam  across  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  John  Muir  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  life  fighting  this  pro- 
posal and  Dr.  McFarland  lined  up 
the  American  Civic  Association 
behind  the  Sierra  Club.  We  lost 
this  fight  and  today  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  reservoir  has  flooded  this 
once  beautiful  valley  which  might 
now  help  to  relieve  the  terrific 
pressures  on  nearby  Yosemite  Val- 
ley by  the  visiting  public. 

During  the  years  there  developed 
some  controversies  concerning  the 
proposed  transfers  of  lands  from 
the  public  domain  and  the  national 
forests  to  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. In  all  of  these  the  American 
Civic  Association  always  tried  to 
apply  impartial  standards  for  na- 
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tional  parks  which  would  admit 
into  the  system  only  areas  of  some 
size  which  possessed  outstanding 
national  significance  in  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic  and  archeological  fea- 
tures. 

But  many  of  the  controversies  of 
recent  years  have  involved  water 
developments.  Proposals  to  dam 
Yellowstone  Lake,  to  build  a  reser- 
voir in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
park;  to  invade  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  with  a  water  diver- 
sion tunnel  resulted  in  victory  in 
the  Yellowstone  and  failure  to 
protect  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  from  invading  works.  Current 
proposals  to  encroach  on  Glacier 
and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks 
with  reservoirs  connected  with  water 
projects  are  still  pending.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  any  sound  compre- 
hensive program  would  make  it 
impossible  to  confiscate  national 
park  values  in  order  to  save  money 
in  building  reclamation,  power  and 
flood  control  projects. 

In  the  early  20's  the  American 
Civic  Association  advocated  a  Na- 
tional Planning  Board.  In  my  book 
on  "Land  Planning  in  the  United 
States  for  the  City,  State  and  Nation," 
published  in  1926,  I  advocated  a 
Federal  Clearing  House  for  all 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, supplemented  by  appropriate 
state  agencies.  In  1929,  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Bases  of 
Sound  Land  Policy,  which  issued 
the  book  called  "What  About  the 
Year  2000?"  In  this  we  urged  the 
adoption  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  land  utilization.  In  1933,  Charles 
Eliot  referred  to  the  proposals  in 
these  books  when  he  suggested  to 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes, 
who  was  then  also  in  charge  of  a 
Public  Works  Program,  the  creation 
of  a  National  Planning  Committee, 
especially  to  advise  on  public  works. 
This  committee  was  set  up  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Frederic  A. 
Delano  and  passed  through  several 
stages  before  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  of  1939, 
set  up  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  transferred  to 
it  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Act  which 
had  been  passed  by  Congress  in 
1931  but  was  starved  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1933.  This  Act  gave  author- 
ity to  the  Board  to  prepare  six-year 
capital  programs  for  public  works 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Under 
the  stimulation  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  most  of 
the  States  set  up  State  Planning 
Boards  to  make  state  and  local 
plans.  There  was  thus  provided  a 
machinery  for  articulation  of  the 
plans  of  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  Unfortunately,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  trying  to 
cover  too  much  territory,  came  to 
an  untimely  end  in  1943.  Since  then 
many  of  the  State  Planning  Boards 
have  been  abandoned  or  trans- 
formed into  development  and  ad- 
vertising agencies. 

For  almost  all  of  its  history  the 
American  Civic  Association  (since 
1935  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association)  has  advocated 
balanced  programs  for  land  and 
water  utilization,  including  scenic 
areas.  It  may  seem  strange  today, 
when  the  value  of  national  and 
state  parks  and  wild-life  areas  is 
more  generally  recognized  than  in 
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the  early  years,  that  many  Federal 
officials  during  the  20's  claimed  that 
scenic  and  recreational  uses  of 
lands  and  waters  were  no  use  at  all 
and  that  national  parks  locked  up 
valuable  resources. 

Because  the  Association  has  been 
obliged  to  fight  a  number  of  power, 
flood  control  and  reclamation  pro- 
jects when  they  threatened  to  en- 
croach on  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, wildlife  refuges  or  wilderness 
areas  in  national  forests,  or  where, 
as  on  the  Potomac,  they  menaced 
the  National  Capital  and  its  en- 
virons, it  may  seem  that  we  have 
come  into  the  field  of  conservation 
through  these  specific  channels  only. 
But  I  think  that  an  examination  of 
our  history  will  show  that  we  have 
consistently  advocated  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  conservation  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  through 
developing  a  balanced  program. 

THE  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

And  now  we  have  before  us  the 
Report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  Board  and  its 
annual  meeting  of  members,  has 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, by  which  the  principal 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  pub- 
licly owned  and  publicly  controlled 
land,  water  and  mineral  resources 
would  be  brought  together  into  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
successor  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  where  many  of  the  agen- 
cies now  function. 

It    seems    particularly    desirable 


to  unify  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  our  water  resources.  We  all 
recognize  the  unfortunate  rivalry 
under  which  the  agencies  dealing 
with  reclamation,  power,  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  have  opposed 
each  other  by  staking  out  all  physi- 
cally possible  claims.  In  recent 
years,  the  Reclamation  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  independent  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  joined  forces  to 
advocate  multiple-purpose  projects 
which  involve  huge  expenditures 
of  money  but  which  represent  only 
an  accommodation  as  between  the 
conflicting  uses  of  these  agencies 
and  fail  utterly  to  take  into  ac- 
count other  equally  important  uses. 
For  this  reason,  the  Task  Force  on 
Natural  Resources  proposes  an  im- 
partial Board  of  Review  to  recon- 
cile all  conflicting  Federal  proposals 
before  any  project  is  finally  author- 
ized for  construction. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  these 
land  and  water  problems  through 
river-basin  areas;  but  inclines  to 
set  these  up  as  regional  offices  of 
the  new  Department  rather  than 
as  independent  Authorities,  respon- 
sible for  current  operation  neither 
to  established  Federal  Departments 
nor  to  the  States.  In  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Task  Force,  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation concurs. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  water 
resources  divorced  from  the  land. 
It  seems  highly  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  water  projects 
on  existing  and  future  land  uses. 
Too  often  in  the  past  reclamation 
and  power  projects  have  destroyed 
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existing  land  uses  beyond  the  value 
of  the  new  uses  created.  Seldom 
do  such  projects  take  into  account 
the  economic  and  social  values  of 
scenic  areas  which  they  would 
injure  or  destroy.  When  projects 
are  made  to  seem  economic  by  con- 
fiscation of  irreplaceable  scenic  and 
social  values,  they  should  not  be 
built,  since  after  all,  reclamation, 
power  and  flood  control  were  pro- 
posed to  serve  not  penalize  the 
peoples'  interests. 

SUMMARY 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  therefore,  advocates  the 
bringing  together  in  a  Department 
oj  Natural  Resources  the  agencies 
administering  the  publicly  owned 
and  publicly  controlled  land,  water 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  creation  of  an  im- 
partial Board  oj  Review,  on  which 
shall  be  appointed  known  conserva- 
tion leaders  as  well  as  power  and 
reclamation  advocates,  clothed  with 
power  to  approve,  modify  or  dis- 
approve all  Federal  projects  pro- 
posed by  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. We  also  advocate  the  setting 
up  of  regional  offices  in  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  so 
far  as  possible  to  cover  river  basins, 
in  order  to  unify  planning  and 
administration  in  these  areas. 

But  when  all  this  is  done,  we 
recognize  that  the  Board  oj  Review 
would  have  authority  only  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  Federal  uses  and 
would  fall  far  short  of  furnishing  a 
comprehensive  national  planning 
background.  We  recognize  that 
state  and  local  land  and  water  uses 
do  not  ordinarily  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, and  that  an  Administrative 
Board  to  pass  on  Federal  projects 
would  probably  not  be  an  appro- 
priate comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cy to  advise  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  concerning  pub- 
lic projects  proposed  at  different 
levels  of  government. 

We  should,  therefore,  like  to 
see  a  National  Planning  Board  (not 
charged  with  administration)  to 
prepare  a  six-year  capital  program 
of  projects  based  on  coordinated 
plans  at  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels,  as  a  broad  background  on 
which  decisions  could  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Review.  The  author- 
ity for  this  is  contained  in  the 
Employment  Stabilization  Act  of 
1931. 

In  spite  of  unfortunate  conflicts 
between  Federal  agencies,  Congress 
has  set  up  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  which  is 
giving  protection  to  wilderness  areas. 
The  record  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  agencies  has  been 
far  better  than  the  record  of  the 
several  States  in  dealing  with  con- 
servation matters.  From  our  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  more  promising 
agency  to  defend  our  national 
scenic  areas  than  the  States  which 
tend  to  be  especially  sensitive  to 
local  selfish  pressures  to  break 
down  national  conservation  policies 
or  possible  Valley  Authorities,  which 
have  no  responsibility  to  Federal 
agencies. 

We  realize  that  we  have  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board, 
established  in  1947,  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  studies  for  national 
defense,  has  made  proposals  for 
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peace-time  realization  intended  to 
alter  the  course  of  local,  state  and 
national  planning  and  use  of  na- 
tural resources.  It  is  possible  that 
this  Board,  through  expansion  of 
its  already  rather  considerable  au- 
thority and  with  appropriate  mem- 
bership on  its  Board,  could  possibly 
serve  as  a  National  Planning  Board. 
There  are,  however,  some  very 
valid  objections  to  using  an  agency 
admittedly  set  up  for  national  de- 
fense, to  make  comprehensive  peace- 
time plans. 

At  this  time,  let  us  urge  first  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  with  its  Board 
of  Review  and  regional  offices. 
Then,  concurrently,  or  later,  let  us 
consider  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Planning  Board  which 
would  include  state  and  local  plan- 
ning programs  as  well  as  national 
projects.  This  Board,  as  with  most 


planning  agencies,  would  be  ad- 
visory. Only  when  we  have  a  Na- 
tional Planning  Board  to  provide 
comprehensive  planning  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  wise  administrative 
decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  its  Board 
of  Review,  can  Federal,  state  and 
local  administrative  agencies  be  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  sound,  over- 
all planning  conceived  for  the  public 
good,  calculated  to  resist  organized 
local  pressures  to  break  down  con- 
servation policies. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  into  any 
of  these  matters  in  more  detail, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  and  your  Commission  in  any 
way  within  our  experience. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
HARLEAN  JAMES,     Executive    Sec- 
retary,  American   Planning  and 
Civic  Association 
March  21,  1950 


The  Rogue  River 

WHO  WOULD  RESTORE  IT? 


An  Editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Feb.  22,  1950. 

If  the  beauty  and  recreational 
utility  of  the  Rogue  are  destroyed 
by  the  ill-advised  Rogue  river 
project,  bureaucratic  in  concept 
and  alike  economically  and  ethically 
unjustifiable,  who  will  restore  that 
which  shall  have  been  destroyed 
beyond  restoration?  The  present 
will  stand  condemned  in  a  court  of 
future  opinion  for  illogic  and  waste. 

Such  reflections  arise  when  one 
considers  the  case  D.  H.  Barber  of 
Trail,  president  of  the  Preserve- 
the-Rogue  Association,  recently 


made  for  an  unshackled  river  before 
the  Portland  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  league.  He  set  forth  that 
contemplated  dams  would  decrease 
the  present  income  from  sports 
fishing  by  $809,000  a  year,  repre- 
senting a  capitalization  of  3  percent 
of  $26,966,000 — and  this  in  an  era 
when  there  is  neither  shortage  of 
power  nor  of  agricultural  products. 
He  cited  the  doubtful  benefits  of 
flood  control,  and  the  disadvanta- 
geous ratio  of  irrigation  returns. 

"All  this  is  for  1000  new  farms," 
he  said,  "to  raise  pears  that  already 
are  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  or 
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other  crops  to  compete  with  other 
farms  on  a  rapidly  lowering  farm 
market.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  be  fools  enough  to  pay  too  much 
to  irrigate  new  land,  and  then  pay 
out  more  for  subsidies  on  the  addi- 
tional crops  the  land  produces?" 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
those  who  wish  to  shackle  the 
Rogue,  to  represent  that  all  who 
oppose  the  dams  are  unprogressive. 
But  if  that  which  the  proponents 
intend  is  progress,  then  with  alac- 
rity we  shall  accept  the  contrary 


epithet  and  wear  it  with  pride. 
This  newspaper  rejoices  that  many 
residents  of  the  Rogue  river  valley 
have  banded  together  to  defend 
their  invaluable,  God-given  inheri- 
tance, but  it  wishes  that  Oregon 
residents  elsewhere  would  enlist 
more  actively  in  the  cause.  It  is 
their  river,  too,  for  it  belongs  to 
the  people.  And  once  destroyed, 
as  a  free  river,  it  could  not  be 
restored,  though  penitence  and  re- 
gret would  be  certain  to  follow. 


Two  Early  Mentions  of  the  Yellowstone 

Country 

Contributed  by  Cbas.  E.  Peterson,  Architect,  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  Project,  National  Park  Service,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clarence  Edwin  Carter,  ed.,  The 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  XIII,  The  Territory 
oj  Louisiana-Missouri,  1803-1806, 
Washington,  1948. 

p.  199  "I  have  equipt  a  Perogue 
...  to  ascend  the  Missouri  and 
enter  the  River  Piere  jaune,  or 
yellow  Stone,  called  by  the  natives, 
Unicorn  River,  the  same  by  which 
Capt.  Lewis  I  since  find  expects 
to  return  and  which  my  informants 
tell  me  is  filled  with  wonders,  this 
Party  will  not  get  back  before  the 
Summer  of  1807  .  .  ."  (Governor 
Wilkinson  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
St.  Louis,  Sept.  8,  1805). 


p.  243  "The  Bearer  hereof  Capt. 
Amos  Stoddard  who  conducts  the 
Indian  deputation  on  their  visit 
to  you,  has  charge  of  a  few  natural 
productions  of  this  Territory,  to 
amuse  a  leisure  Moment,  and  also 
a  Savage  delineation  on  a  BufFaloe 
Pelt,  of  the  Missouri  &  its  South 
Western  Branches  ...  it  exposes 
the  location  of  several  important 
Objects,  &  may  point  the  way  to 
useful  enquiry — among  other  things 
a  little  incredible,  a  volcano  is 
distinctly  described  on  Yellow  Stone 
River  .  .  ."  (Governor  Wilkinson 
to  President  Jefferson,  St.  Louis, 
Oct.  22,  1805). 
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JOHN  MUIR 


By  William  E.  Colby,  his  friend  and  fellow  worker  who 

served  as  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club  during  the  many 

years  John  Muir  was  president 


Why  do  people  revere  John  Muir? 

Why  are  a  glacier,  a  mountain 
and  other  geographic  points  of 
interest  named  after  him? 

Why  are  there  schools  named  for 
him  in  leading  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast? 

Why  was  he  considered  the  out- 
standing leader  in  American  con- 
servation? 

Before  we  can  answer  these 
questions,  we  must  know  who  John 
Muir  was  and  what  he  did.  John 
Muir  was  born  in  Dunbar  on  the 
rocky,  storm-swept  coast  of  Scot- 
land, April  21,  1838.  He  early 
showed  an  intense  interest  in  nature 
in  all  her  expressions.  He  was  fond 
of  flowers,  trees,  birds,  sea  shells 
and  all  forms  of  life.  In  1849  he 
was  brought  by  his  father  across 
the  sea  to  the  then  wild  frontier  of 
America  in  Wisconsin,  where  he 
worked  on  the  homestead  farm  his 
father  cleared  in  the  wilderness. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  was  self-taught, 
reading  books  and  studying  and 
experimenting  in  the  cellar  of  his 
farm  home  by  candlelight  in  early 
morning  hours  before  his  hard 
day's  work  started  on  the  farm. 

When  he  was  21,  never  having 
been  in  school  since  his  boyhood 
in  Scotland,  he  left  the  farm  to 
attend  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
at  Madison,  where  he  earned  his 
way  by  teaching  in  vacation  and 
working  at  odd  jobs  in  term  time. 
He  was  mainly  interested  in  na- 
tural science  and  mechanics.  He 
had  already  shown  great  inventive 
genius  while  on  the  farm,  fashion- 


ing wooden  clocks,  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, etc.,  and  intended  to 
make  mechanical  invention  his  life 
work.  However,  shortly  after  he 
left  the  university,  a  steel  splinter 
penetrated  one  of  his  eyes,  and  for 
practical  purposes  he  lost  its  sight. 
He  gave  up  all  idea  of  further 
mechanical  work  and  started  on 
his  famous  trips  of  exploration. 

On  foot  he  made  an  extensive 
trip  into  Canada,  botanizing  as  he 
went.  Then  he  made  his  famous 
thousand-mile  walk  from  Indiana 
to  Florida,  intending  to  go  on  and 
explore  the  Amazon  River  region 
with  its  tropical  birds,  trees,  butter- 
flies and  animals.  A  fever  pros- 
trated him  for  many  months  and, 
unable  to  connect  with  a  ship  for 
South  America,  he  took  passage  for 
California,  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  had  read  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the 
description  of  its  fabulous  wonders 
had  so  impressed  him  that,  as  if 
drawn  irresistibly  by  a  magnet,  as 
soon  as  he  landed  in  San  Francisco 
he  crossed  the  bay  and  set  out  on 
foot  over  Pacheco  Pass  and  on  into 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  he 
waded  knee  deep  in  one  continuous 
sea  of  wild  flowers. 

The  intense  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  that  great  valley  floor  had 
hardly  started.  It  was  early  spring 
of  1868,  and  on  the  way  to  Yosemite 
over  the  Coulterville  trail  he  en- 
countered deep  snow  and  freezing 
weather.  Yosemite,  with  its  in- 
comparable charm  and  majesty,  so 
appealed  to  his  receptive  spirit 
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that  he  spent  the  next  few  years  of 
his  life  in  impassioned  study.  He 
lived  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and 
took  many  trips  of  exploration  up 
the  great  canyons  and  along  the 
High  Sierra — the  Range  of  Light — 
as  he  loved  to  call  it.  Later  on, 
after  world-wide  explorations,  he 
said  that  the  Sierra  was  the  finest 
and  most  hospitable  mountain  range 
in  the  entire  world.  While  in  Yo- 
semite,  still  in  his  early  30's,  he  was 
the  first  to  recognize  and  describe 
glacial  forces  as  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  valley's  formation. 
While  geologists  today  differ  as  to 
the  amount  of  sculpturing  attrib- 
utable to  glaciers,  they  all  recog- 
nize that  John  Muir  was  right  in 
stating  that  glaciers  played  a  large 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  valley. 

In  1880  he  married  a  remarkable 
woman,  Louise  Strenzel,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Wanda  and  Helen,  and  settled 
down  to  some  measure  of  domestic 
life  on  the  fruit  ranch  that  his 
wife  had  inherited  from  her  father 
in  Alhambra  Valley,  near  Mount 
Diablo.  He  made  a  great  success 
raising  grapes,  cherries  and  other 
fruits  and  planted  in  his  garden 
trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  urge  of  "wanderlust"  was 
still  so  strong  that  each  year  for 
many  years  he  took  long  steamer 
trips  to  Alaska  where  he  left  the 
populated  centers,  traveling  with 
Indians  in  their  primitive  dugouts, 
exploring  the  forbidding  coastline 
and  entering  unmapped  fiords.  Leav- 
ing his  Indian  companions,  he  would 
climb  for  days  alone  over  glaciers 
and  rugged,  unexplored  mountain 
ranges.  Entirely  unaided,  in  crude 
fashion  he  mapped  this  great  wilder- 


ness of  fiords,  glaciers,  rivers,  forests 
and  mountains  and  was  the  first 
to  make  them  known  to  the  world. 
He  entered  Glacier  Bay,  now  the 
site  of  a  National  Park,  and  ex- 
plored the  famed  Muir  Glacier, 
which  was  later  named  after  him. 

John  Muir  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  creation  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  which  Congress  established 
in  1890,  and  also  in  the  recession 
to  the  United  States  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  (a  State  Park  set  aside  in 
1864)  so  that  it  became  a  part  of 
the  surrounding  federal  park.  He 
was  also  the  leader  in  having  the 
Arizona  petrified  forests  protected 
with  national  monument  status. 
He  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  and  parks. 

His  writings  are  gems  of  English 
literature — his  style  so  simple  and 
direct  and  his  love  of  nature  so 
unbounded  that  he  inspires  his 
readers  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  they  see  the  out-of-door  world 
of  flowers,  birds,  animals,  forests 
and  mountains  as  he  saw  them. 

John  Muir  was  President  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  California  from  its 
organization  in  1892  until  his  death 
Christmas  Eve,  1914.  He  was 
honored  with  degrees  from  many 
universities. 

We  all  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to 
John  Muir  for  awakening  the  public 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  crying 
need  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  heritage  of  scenic  beauty. 

He  spoke  truly  when  he  said : 

"In  God's  wilderness  lies  the  hope 
of  the  world — the  great,  fresh  un- 
blighted,  unredeemed  wilderness. 
The  galling  harness  of  civilization 
drops  off  and  the  wounds  heal  'ere 
we  are  aware." 
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The  Oakland  (California)  Planning 
Commission  Staff,  headed  by  John  W. 
Marr,  City  Planning  Engineer,  has 
prepared  a  Preliminary  Report  to  the 
Mayors  and  Managers  of  the  Cities  of 
the  East  Bay,  including  Albany,  Berke- 
ley, Emeryville,  El  Cerrito,  Hayward, 
Oakland,  Piedmont,  Richmond,  San 
Leandro,  San  Pablo,  and  the  Counties. 
As  in  all  such  regions  there  are  the 
various  legislative  bodies  and  the  various 
administrative  agencies — mayors,  man- 
agers and  chairmen  of  boards  of  super- 
visors— through  which  must  be  cleared 
any  plans  prepared  by  local  or  regional 
planning  agencies.  The  report,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  East  Bay 
cities  and  counties  jointly  sponsor  a 
comprehensive  study  of  their  transit 
needs.  The  proposed  East  Bay  Transit 
Committee  of  the  Mayors  and  City 
Managers  would  employ  a  Director, 
with  staff  and  technical  consultants 
who  would  prepare  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  the  entire  region. 

The  preliminary  report  brings  out  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  factual  ma- 
terial. At  present  the  East  Bay  cities 
are  linked  with  San  Francisco  by  Key 
System's  transbay  rail  and  bus  routes 
(these  displacing  the  ferries  which  were 
the  only  means  of  crossing  the  Bay  for 
so  many  years.)  The  surveyors  thought 
that  these  facilities  should  continue  to 
be  integrated  with  local  East  Bay 
transportation  systems.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Marr  from  F.  W.  Teasdel,  President  of 
the  Key  System  Transit  Lines,  indi- 
cates that  the  company  realizes  that 
improved  rail  rapid  transit  in  the  East 
Bay  area  is  dependent  upon  freeway 
rights-of-way  extending  from  the  bridge- 
head throughout  the  East  Bay  terri- 
tory. Said  he:  "If  construction  were 
attempted  on  the  present  street  pattern, 
with  frequent  crossings  at  grade  and 
the  resultant  necessity  of  low-speed 
operation,  it  would  be  impossible  of 
self-support."  Moreover,  Mr.  Teasdel 
points  out  that  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  the  highway-freeway  program 
lends  itself  to  the  speed  and  comfort 
of  trackless  vehicles  which  can  be 


operated  and  extended  far  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  substantially  lower  fares 
to  encourage  greater  use. 


^  The  Redevelopment  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  issued  an  Annual 
Report  for  1949.  During  the  year  the 
Authority  moved  to  acquire  the  land 
for  a  redeveloper.  In  addition  the  City 
Council  approved  a  second  redevelop- 
ment proposal.  Contracts  were  also  let 
with  architects  for  plans,  and  negotia- 
tions were  begun  with  builders,  for  the 
development  of  further  plans  on  seven 
other  projects.  It  is  foreseen  that  as 
redevelopment  moves  ahead  there  will 
be  neeeded  (1)  a  complete  revision  of 
the  zoning  ordinance,  (2)  a  more  effec- 
tive system  of  prosecuting  housing  vio- 
lations, (3)  examination  of  work  of 
social  agencies  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts on  the  neighborhood  level,  (4) 
projects  to  give  in-resident  training  to 
the  people  so  that  they  may  learn  the 
ways  of  good  citizenship. 


The  American  City  Magazine  has 
prepared  a  twelve-page  reprint,  of  its 
regular  two-page  monthly  feature,  "The 
City  Tells  its  Story."  The  items  come 
under  the  head  of  Municipal  Public 
Relations  as  collected  by  Henry  Davis 
Nadig,  Director  of  Public  Relations. 
New  York  Regional  Plan  Association, 
and  Executive  Director,  Association  of 
Municipal  Public  Relations  Officers. 
The  reprints  may  be  secured  from  The 
American  City,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  at 
50  cents  each,  for  $15  per  hundred. 


The  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  has  issued  a  48-page  Report,  en- 
titled Forty  Years  of  Achievement, 
commemorating  the  Fortieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  1910- 
1950.  It  is  stated  that  the  Commission 
has  carried  forward  the  work  begun 
under  the  leadership  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  L'Enfant,  who  laid  the 
groundwork  for  beginning  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  National  Capital,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  L'Enfant  Plan  of  1791; 
the  design  of  James  Hoban  for  the 
President's  House,  in  1792;  and  the 
design  of  Dr.  William  Thornton  for  the 
United  States  Capitol,  in  1793.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  bill  to  create  the 
Commission  in  1910  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Elihu  Root.  It  is 
stated  that  from  the  time  of  establish- 
ment, the  Commission  has  been  con- 
sulted about  the  detailed  development 
of  the  Plan  of  Washington,  as  well  as 
about  many  works  of  art  for  which  the 
Government  makes  appropriations.  The 
Report  is  printed  on  coated  paper  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
at  30  cents  a  copy. 


The  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
by  a  referendum  mail  ballot  on  the 
question:  "Shall  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters  through  its  Council  favor 
or  oppose  the  principle  of  Federal  regu- 
lation of  private  forests,  and  Federal 
legislation  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  this  principle?"  cast  2,545  ballots  to 
oppose  and  1,107  to  favor  the  principle 
of  Federal  regulation.  About  40  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  did  not  return 
ballots.  Organized  in  1900,  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  is  a  professional 
organization  of  technically  trained  for- 
esters with  6,500  members. 


The  National  Park  Service  has  ac- 
cepted administrative  jurisdiction  over 
two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Reservation  on  Saint  Croix  Island, 
Maine.  The  transfer  fulfills  in  part  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  8, 
1949,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monu- 
ment. By  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire 
the  remainder  of  the  Island,  now  in 
private  ownership,  as  well  as  private 
property  on  the  nearby  mainland  needed 
for  administrative  purposes  and  for  a 
landing  dock.  AH  of  the  private  land 
on  the  Island  needed  for  the  monument 


is  owned  by  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Newton  Parker  and  her  heirs  have  in- 
dicated that  they  intend  to  donate  this 
land  to  the  United  States  when  the 
estate  is  settled.  Saint  Croix  Island  is 
located  in  the  river  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The 
Island  was  settled  by  the  French  in 
1604.  After  exploring  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
De  Monts  and  his  lieutenant,  Cham- 
plain,  selected  the  Island  as  the  best 
site  for  settlement  since  it  could  be 
easily  defended,  had  good  soil,  and  was 
suitably  located  for  trading  operations. 
The  settlement  plan  drawn  up  by  Cham- 
plain  included  a  fort,  storehouse,  black- 
smith shop,  meeting  hall,  kitchen  and 
bake  shop.  Houses  were  built  of  timber 
brought  from  France.  A  chapel  was 
erected  and  a  cemetery  established. 
Cannon  were  mounted  at  both  ends  of 
the  Island. 


The  International  City  Managers' 
Association  states  in  the  1950  Municipal 
Yearbook  that  planning  expenditures 
for  11  of  the  13  United  States  cities  with 
a  population  over  500,000  totaled 
$2,000,000  in  1949—  an  increase  of  10.9 
percent  over  1948.  Philadelphia  topped 
all  other  cities  with  $56,434,  nearly 
double  the  1948  appropriation.  In  per 
capita  costs  Philadelphia  spent  26.5 
cents  per  person  while  Boston  spent  4.3 
cents  and  New  York  4.9  cents.  Other 
large  cities  spent:  Los  Angeles,  $346,- 
867;  New  York  $328,205;  Chicago, 
$225,000;  San  Francisco,  $198,259;  De- 
troit, $162,076;  Cleveland,  $129,430; 
Milwaukee,  $98,452;  St.  Louis,  $49,000; 
Boston,  $33,675,  and  Buffalo,  $28,546. 


The  American  Forestry  Association 
for  the  President's  Quetico-Superior  Com- 
mittee has  published  a  forty-page, 
envelope-size  folder  on  Trees  of  the 
Quetico-Superior  Country.  S.  L.  Frost, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  states  that  the 
Association,  celebrating  in  1950  its 
75th  Anniversary,  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  for  over  a  third  of  its  existence 
it  has  supported  and  stood  whole- 
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heartedly  behind  the  Quetico-Superior 
Program.  This  excellent  pamphlet  of- 
fers botanical  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal trees  in  this  famous  area.  It  out- 
lines a  program  for  action.  Single  copies 
are  available  gratis  upon  request  from 
the  President's  Quetico-Superior  Com- 
mittee, 919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  III. 


The  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  that  U.  S.  Treasury 
checks  amounting  to  $7,719,301,  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  national  forest 
receipts  for  1949  fiscal  year,  were  sent 
to  the  States  containing  national  forest 
land.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  states 
that  this  represents  the  greatest  return 
ever  made  to  the  States  from  national 
forests.  National  forest  receipts  are  de- 
rived largely  from  the  sale  of  timber 
resources  and  the  rental  of  lands.  Sec- 
ond source  of  revenue  was  grazing  fees 
and  special  fees  from  mineral  leases, 
resorts,  summer  camp  sites  and  water. 


Hampton  National  Historic  Site 
was  dedicated  in  Baltimore  County  on 
April  30  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Robert  Garrett,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Maryland  Antiquities,  pre- 
sented Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  who  de- 
clared: "Already  the  custodian  of  171 
areas,  totaling  21,000,000  acres,  in- 
cluding the  greatest  scenic  areas  and 
many  nationally  significant  historic  prop- 
erties of  the  Nation,  and  faced  with  a 
heavy  backlog  of  needed  construction 
and  improvements  dating  from  the  war 
and  postwar  period  of  restriction,  the 
National  Park  Service  obviously  was 
not  in  a  position  to  preserve  Hampton 
unaided."  Mr.  Drury  then  explained 
that  through  the  Avalon  Foundation, 
established  by  Mrs.  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce, 
through  the  understanding  help  of  Mr. 
Donald  Shepard,  and  through  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ridgely 
of  Hampton,  the  mansion  and  grounds 
were  donated  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1948.  The  Avalon 
Foundation  also  contributed  generously 


to  the  restoration  of  the  Mansion  and 
its  furnishings,  in  which  the  National 
Park  Service  also  aided.  Mr.  Drury 
paid  tribute  to  the  National  Council 
for  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  and 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Maryland  Antiquities  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  the  custodian  of  the  Hamp- 
ton National  Historic  Site. 

Mr.  David  Finley,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  spoke  of  the 
organization  of  the  National  Council 
on  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  and 
later  the  National  Trust.  The  Governor 
of  Maryland,  Hon.  William  Preston 
Lane,  Jr.,  recalled  that  a  squire  of 
Hampton  was  from  1816-1819  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  as  a  final  benediction, 
that  each  who  visit  Hampton  leave 
with  a  greater  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  priceless  privilege  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


The  Society  of  Architectural  His- 
torians was  founded  in  1940  —  just  ten 
years  ago.  Its  sustaining  members, 
besides  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  are  mainly  schools  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  great  universities  of  the 
country.  The  July-December  1949 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
contains  a  note  on  The  Planned  Com- 
munity: A  North  American  Heritage, 
by  Frederic  R.  Stevenson.  Quoting 
from  the  foreword  by  Carl  Feiss,  it  is 
explained  that  "The  first  two  chapters 
are  designed  as  a  general  survey  of  the 
forces  in  back  of  the  development  of  our 
early  planned  communities,  and  as  a 
sketch  of  the  variety  of  cultures  which 
found  expression  in  colonial  and  pioneer 
communities  throughout  North 
America." 


Aubrey  Drury  has  published  a  new 
book  How  to  Retire  to  California  which 
contains  exploratory  tours  through 
the  Golden  State,  as  well  as  sidelights 
of  farm  life,  real  estate,  home  building 
and  buying,  trailer-homes,  budget  plan- 
ning. Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Price  $2.50. 
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The  May,  1950  issue  of  American 
Forests  presents  a  major  article  on 
What  You  Should  Know  about  CVA, 
written  by  A.  F.  Hall.  In  a  nutshell 
what  Mr.  Hall  fears  is  that  the  Federal, 
state  and  industrial  programs  of  con- 
servation which  have  been  built  up 
with  such  incredible  effort,  would  be 
scrapped  or  damaged  by  the  three 
$17,500-a-year  directors  authorized  by 
the  Magnusson  bill,  answering  only  to 
the  President.  Here  are  gathered  to- 
gether comments  and  opinions  of 
western  leaders  who  are  known  to  be 
conservation-minded.  Raymond  Moley 
declares  that  CVA  would  be  the  death 
sentence  for  state  government.  State 
foresters  believe  it  would  be  the  death 
sentence  for  state  forestry. 


The  Community  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  in  the  March  Layout 
Jor  Living,  contains  an  apt  definition  of 


Community  Planning.  "Whether  or 
not  we  live  in  cities  (and  more  Cana- 
dians do  every  year)  we  band  together 
and  employ  mechanical  power  to  swell 
our  output  of  goods.  Our  iron  flunkeys 
(or  rather  clunkeys)  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce effects  of  profound  concern  to  our 
neighbours — whether  down  the  street 
or  down  the  watershed.  Town  and 
country  planning  seeks  to  express  fairly 
the  human  concerns  at  stake  when 
physical  change  is  wrought  over  a  given 
unit  of  territory.  To  put  it  another 
way:  In  any  area  there  is  a  gradually 
changing  physical  topography;  the 
changes  occur  chiefly  in  response  to 
human  group  decisions.  The  area  may 
also  be  said  to  have  its  changing  social 
topography.  There  are  points  of  intense 
social  value,  and  places  of  complex 
social  structure.  The  purpose  of  com- 
munity planning  is  then  to  promote 
alterations  of  the  physical  scene  in  full 
response  to  developing  social  goals." 


Strictly  Personal 


Charles  G.  Sauers,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  on  April  19.  He  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  chair- 
man for  the  past  four  years.  Dr. 
Theodore  G.  Blegen  of  Minneap- 
olis, Dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
succeeds  Capt.  Sauers  as  Vice- 
Chairman.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Setzler, 
head  curator  of  anthropology,  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C.  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  Board. 


Hon.  Hugh  Dalton  has  succeeded 
Hon.    Lewis  Silkin  as  Minister  of 


Town    and    Country    Planning    in 
Britain. 


Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Westchester  County 
Planning  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  visiting  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  Spring  Quarter. 
He  will  conduct  a  seminar  on  Ameri- 
can Planning. 


Dr.  Florence  Bell  Robinson, 
Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  book,  "Palette  of 
Plants"  a  sequel  to  her  work, 
"Planting  Design".  The  new  vol- 
ume deals  with  the  materials  of 
the  landscape  architect. 
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Ernest  Erber  has  succeeded 
Robert  Burlingham  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Passiac  -  Bergen 
Community  Planning  Association. 


Fred  M.  Packard  is  now  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Parks 
Association,  succeeding  Devereux 
Butcher  who  will  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  editorship  of  the 
National  Parks  Magazine. 


Leslie  Williams,  well  known 
traffic  engineer  and  city  planner, 
has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
New  York  to  help  develop  an  ex- 
panded program  for  traffic  and 
parking  relief  for  communities  in 
the  New  York  area. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
upon  Earle  S.  Draper  at  the  ex- 
ercises held  June  5.  Mr.  Draper 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 


C.  David  Locks  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  City  Planning 
Board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
Assistant  City  Planner,  relieving 
Robert  Jorvig  who  has  been  as- 
signed Assistant  Director  and  Site 
Planner  for  the  St.  Paul  Housing 
Authority.  George  H.  Herrold  is 
Director  of  City  Planning  and  John 
Connelly  is  Junior  Engineering 
Draftsman. 


Paul  Carrington,  Dallas  attorney, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  was  elected 
President  of  the  East  Texas  Cham- 


ber   of   Commerce,    at    the    April 
meeting  at  Tyler,  Texas. 


Jerry  H.  Manning,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Jackson  County 
Planning  Commission  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  been  appointed 
planning  engineer  for  the  Com- 


mission. 


Sir  Patrick  Duff  is  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Parks 
Commission  in  England,  which  was 
created  by  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion took  place  in  January  1950 
at  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning,  London.  Sir  Patrick 
was  formerly  United  Kingdom  High 
Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  and 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  in  Can- 
ada, permanent  secretary,  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of 
Rural  England. 


Mrs.  Helen  Duey  Hoffman  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
as  a  consultant  on  special  assign- 
ments of  an  exploratory  nature. 


Professor  Hugo  Leipziger-Pearce 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the 
University  of  Texas  is  in  Europe 
on  a  three-month  assignment  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  a 
Specialist  in  the  Educational  In- 
formation Program  and  as  a  Con- 
sultant in  Housing  and  Planning. 


Dale  E.  Doty  took  the  oath  of 
office    as    Assistant    Secretary    of 
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I  nterior  on  June  9th.  He  has  served     Vernon  D.  Northrup  became  Ad- 


as Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Chapman  and  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  when  Secretary 
Chapman  was  Under  Secretary. 


ministrative  Assistant  Secretary. 
He  has  been  executive  officer  of 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Man- 
agement. 


A  Guide  to  Slum  Clearance 


The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Division  of  Slum  Clearance 
and  Urban  Redevelopment  has  re- 
cently issued  A  Guide  to  Slum 
Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment, under  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  It  is  stated  that  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Hous- 
ing Policy  and  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  legis- 
lation, the  program  for  financial 
assistance  for  slum  clearance  and 
urban  redevelopment  will  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  remove  the 
impact  of  slums  and  blight  on 
human  lives.  Thus  the  major  ob- 
jectives will  be  the  removal  of 
slums  and  blight  and  the  provision 
of  adequate  living  space  for  families. 
Proposed  projects  will  be  judged 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  accom- 
plish these  major  objectives  and 
lead  to  the  creation  of  well-planned, 
integrated  neighborhoods  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  withstand  the  en- 
croachment of  slums  and  blight. 
The  steps  in  the  progress  of  a 
typical  slum  clearance  and  urban 
redevelopment  project  assisted  un- 
der Title  I  are  outlined:  (1)  Govern- 
ing body  of  Municipality  requests 
reservation  of  Federal  capital  grant 
for  funds  for  local  program.  (2) 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator makes  reservation  of 
funds.  (3)  Local  public  agency 
authorized  to  undertake  Title  I 


projects  applies  for  preliminary 
advance  of  funds.  (4)  Administra- 
tor approves  contract  for  prelimi- 
nary advance  of  funds.  (5)  Local 
public  agency  uses  preliminary  ad- 
vance to  identify  one  or  more  areas. 
(6)  Local  public  agency  submits 
application  for  final  advance  of 
funds.  (7)  Administrator  approves 
contract  for  final  advance  of  funds. 
(8)  Local  public  agency  uses  final 
advance  for  detailed  studies  and 
plans  and  for  preparation  of  appli- 
cation for  temporary  loan  and  capi- 
tal grant.  (9)  Local  public  agency 
submits  application  for  a  temporary 
loan  and  capital  grant.  Application 
includes  assurances  respecting  local 
grants- in  -  aid.  (10)  Administrator 
approves  contract  for  temporary 
loan  and  capital  grant.  (11)  Local 
public  agency  uses  temporary  loan 
funds  to  carry  out  project.  Local 
grants-in-aid  (exclusive  of  final  cash 
local  grant-in-aid,  if  any  required) 
are  provided.  (12)  Local  public 
agency  applies  for  long-term  loan 
to  finance  portion  of  project  area 
leased  for  redevelopment.  (13)  Ad- 
ministrator approves  contract  for 
long-term  loan.  (14)  Project  is 
finally  completed  and  project  costs 
are  finally  determined.  Local  public 
agency  completes  provisions  of  local 
grants-in-aid;  long-term  loan  is 
completed;  Federal  capital  grant  is 
paid;  temporary  loan  is  repaid. 
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A  scholarship  for  some  student 
specializing  in  conservation  educa- 
tion at  Colorado  University  was 
announced  in  April-May,  1950  Out- 
door America  by  George  F.  Jackson, 
President  of  the  Colorado  Division 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  President  Jackson  praised 
the  establishment  of  a  new  course 
of  study  at  Colorado  University 
which  will  qualify  graduates  for 
public  relations  work  in  the  field  of 
conservation  education.  He  thought 
it  fitting  that  Colorado,  with  its 
great  national  forests  and  parks, 
its  lofty  mountains,  its  huge  pro- 
duction of  water  for  agriculture, 
power,  industrial  and  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  a  tremendous  recrea- 
tion industry  of  national  import- 
ance, should  take  the  lead  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  wise  use  of  these 
resources  depends  upon  a  well 
informed  public.  Dr.  Tim  Kelly, 
professor  of  Geography  at  Colorado 
University  and  an  ardent  conser- 
vationist and  Waltonian,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  with 
Herb  C.  Kelly  of  Denver,  national 
executive  board  member,  and  J.  W. 
Penfold,  Western  Representative 
of  the  League,  to  select  the  first 
student  next  fall  to  receive  the 
scholarship  award  for  a  year's 
tuition.  The  League  has  supported 
conservation  education  as  a  pri- 
mary national  policy. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  announces  that  the  De- 
partment of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  will  hold  its  twelfth  Annual 
Fall  Conference  on  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning.  The  Conference, 


which  will  consist  of  morning  and 
afternoon  seminar  sessions  from 
September  5  through  September 
15,  1950,  will  be  open  to  qualified 
professionals  and  others  interested 
in  the  technical  aspects  of  planning. 
Subjects  covered  will  include  Hous- 
ing, Zoning,  the  Master  Plan,  Sub- 
division Control,  Traffic,  Recrea- 
tion, and  especial  emphasis  on 
Urban  Redevelopment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  Conference  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Frederick  J.  Adams, 
assisted  by  Flavel  ShurtlefF  and 
other  members  of  the  M.I.T.  staff. 
Registration  fee  will  be  $50;  ac- 
commodations can  be  arranged  in 
M.I.T.  Dormitories.  Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  Professor 
Adams  at  Room  7-333,  M.I.T., 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
through  its  School  of  Public  Health, 
in  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
F.D.A.,  held  an  institute  and  work- 
shop on  The  Role  of  Health  Agencies 
in  the  Community  Housing  Pro- 
gram, at  Chapel  Hill,  April  16-18. 
It  was  stated  that  the  institute 
and  workshop  were  designed  to 
bring  together  state  and  local  health 
officers,  planners,  public  health  en- 
gineers and  housing  officials  for 
down-to-earth  discussions  of  specific 
housing  problems  in  which  health 
departments  have  an  increasing 
interest  and  responsibility. 

New  York  University  has  an- 
nounced a  Two-week  Course  to  be 
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given  by  the  New  York  University 
Center  for  Safety  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. The  course  was  scheduled  for 
New  York  University  June  5  to 
16,  1950.  Courses  scheduled  in- 


cluded Peace  Office  Traffic  Train- 
ing, Traffic  Engineering  for  State 
and  City  Personnel,  and  Seminar 
in  College  Training,  Administra- 
tion, and  Supervision  of  General 
Safety  and  Driver  Education. 


Meetings 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  the  Land  will  be  held 
September  28-29  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  New  York.  Friends  of  the 
Land  publish  The  Land,  a  dis- 
tinguished quarterly  edited  by  Rus- 
sell Lord,  and  The  Land  Letter,  now 
The  Land  News,  edited  by  Dr. 
Jonathan  Forman,  which  serves  as 
a  field  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Society.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  Chester  C.  Davis,  the 
President,  Edward  J.  Condon;  Vice- 
Presidents  Louis  Bromfield,  Mrs. 
Luis  John  Francke,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Forman,  Paul  Bestor,  Executive 
Secretary  OIlie  Fink  and  Business 
Manager  Hunter  C.  Baker. 


"Making  good  use  of  our  New 
Housing  Laws"  will  be  a  major 
theme  in  this  year's  National  Con- 
ference on  Planning  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  Ottawa,  October  6  and 
7,  1950,  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munity Planning  Association  of 
Canada  which  will  hold  its  Fourth 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  this 
time. 

The  workshop  sessions  will  prove 
profitable  to  everyone  with  an 
official  or  personal  concern  in  the 
sound  growth  of  Canadian  com- 
munities. Special  sessions  are  pro- 


posed for  municipal  and  provin- 
cial officers.  Guests  of  the  Con- 
ference will  include  Clarence  Stein 
of  New  York  City,  who  brings  un- 
surpassed experience  in  large-scale 
urban  designs  that  have  been  carried 
out  and  enjoyed  and  F.  J.  Osborn 
of  Welwyn  Garden  City,  who  brings 
a  lifetime  of  tested  wisdom  as  to 
the  organization  needed  to  create 
satisfactory  living  environments. 


The  20tb  International  Congress 
for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
will  be  held  at  the  City  University, 
Amsterdam,  from  27th  August  to 
2nd  September,  1950.  A  four-day 
study  tour  of  Holland  is  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  week. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  discus- 
sion at  the  four  main  sessions  are 
"The  Role  of  the  Voluntary  Hous- 
ing Association,"  "The  Implemen- 
tation of  Planning  Measures,"  "Pre- 
fabrication  and  New  Building  Tech- 
nique for  Housing"  and  "Town 
and  Country  Planning  and  In- 
dustry." In  addition  to  these  main 
sessions,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
informal  study  groups  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  our  members. 

The  preliminary  program  of  the 
Congress  is  available  from: — The 
Federation  Singel  453,  Amsterdam  C. 
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Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED,  National  Park  Service 


The  Midwest  State  Park  Asso- 
ciation held  its  third  annual  meeting 
on  April  5-7  at  Petit  Jean  State 
Park,  Arkansas.  Representatives 
from  six  state  park  agencies  were 
present,  as  were  representatives  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  National  Recreation 
Association  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission.  The  program 
consisted  of  interesting  panel  dis- 
cussions on  the  following  subjects: 
"Operation  of  Concessions  in  State 
Parks,"  led  by  K.  R.  Cougill, 
Director,  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Lands  and  Waters,  Indiana;  "Youth 
Camping  and  Camp  Site  Develop- 
ment," led  by  Abner  Gwinn,  Chief 
of  Parks,  State  Park  Board,  Mis- 
souri; "What  is  Needed  to  Improve 
our  State  Parks,"  led  by  V.  W. 
Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks, 
Ohio;  "Participation  of  National 
Park  Service  in  Development  of 
Recreational  Areas  on  Reservoirs," 
led  by  M.  J.  McColm,  Regional 
Chief  of  Land  and  Recreational 
Planning,  National  Park  Service, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  "Participa- 
tion of  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Development  of  Recreational  Fa- 
cilities on  Reservoir  Areas,"  led  by 
a  representative  of  the  Little  Rock 
District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 


"TVA  Reservoir  Developments,' 
led  by  William  H.  Hay,  Special 
Representative,  National  Recrea- 
tion Association;  and  "Federal  Leg- 
islation Affecting  State  Parks,"  led 
by  Sidney  S.  Kennedy,  Chief,  State 
Cooperation  Branch,  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  At  the 
business  meeting,  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, Michigan,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year.  K.  R. 
Cougill  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  Abner  Gwinn  secretary.  The 
1951  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April 
4-6  at  Spring  Mill  State  Park, 
Indiana. 

The  fourth  annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held 
at  Pokagon  State  Park,  Indiana  on 
February  20-24  and  drew  a  regis- 
tration of  195  persons,  representing 
18  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  British  Columbia.  The  In- 
stitute was  conducted  by  Indiana 
University,  with  Garrett  G.  Eppley 
in  charge,  with  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  Midwest 
State  Park  Association,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
state  park  agencies  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  four 
park  associations  serving  as  co- 
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operating  sponsors.  The  proceed- 
ings, 182  pages  of  mimeographed 
material,  have  been  reproduced  and 
are  available  for  $2  a  copy  from 
the  Indiana  University  Bookstore, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

The  21st  national  convention  of 
the  American  Camping  Association 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  February 
15  to  18  and  was  attended  by  more 
than    1,000   people.     The   program 
consisted   of  four   general   sessions 
and  innumerable  discussion  groups. 
"Maintenance  of  Property,"  headed 
by    Julian    H.    Salomon,    formerly 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
with   Abner    Gwinn,    Chief,    State 
Park    Board    of   Missouri,    Nelson 
Dangremond,  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion, Division  of  State  Parks,  Lands 
and    Waters    of    Indiana,    on    the 
panel,    was    of   particular    interest 
to    state    park    authorities    which 
provide   organized   camp   facilities. 
Camping  Magazine   for  April   and 
May  carry  resumes  of  all  the  talks 
given  at  the  convention.    Reynold 
E.  Carlson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Recreation  at  Indiana  University, 
was    reelected    president    for    the 
coming  year. 

Park  and  Recreation  Week  will 
again  be  observed  this  year  from 
May  21  to  30,  according  to  Fred  G. 
Heuchling,  Director,  in  the  April 
issue  of  Park  Maintenance.  In 
order  to  place  this  program  on  a 
permanent  basis,  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration has  been  chartered  in 
Illinois  to  take  over  its  manage- 
ment. Thirty  leading  park  and 
recreation  authorities  from  various 
agencies  and  geographical  juris- 
dictions have  been  invited  to  be- 


come the  corporation's  first  board 
of  directors. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  District 
Recreation  Conference,  conducted 
by  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona on  April  27  to  29.  The  theme 
was  "Facing  a  New  Half  Century 
of  Recreation"  and  included,  among 
other  subjects,  discussion  on  "Prob- 
lems of  State  Organization"  and 
"Nature  and  Outdoor  Recreation." 
Harold  Lathrop,  Field  Representa- 
tive of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  was 
chairman  of  the  first  named  dis- 
cussion group,  and  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Bryant,  Superintendent  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  was  chair- 
man of  the  latter. 

Several  of  the  States  have  made 
application  to  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Service  of  the  General  Ser- 
vices Administration  for  loans  for 
advance  planning  of  state  parks 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  352, 
81st  Congress.  When  considering 
these  applications,  the  Service  is 
taking  into  account,  among  other 
factors,  the  degree  to  which  the 
proposed  developments  would  fit 
into  the  statewide  park  and  rec- 
reation plan.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  States  include  with  their  appli- 
cations a  priority  listing  of  all  of 
their  park  development  proposals. 

Miss  Harlean  James,  Executive 
Secretary  of  both  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  and  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, is  the  author  of  an  interest- 
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ing  article  called  "Know  Your 
State  Parks"  appearing  in  the 
April-June  issue  of  National  Parks 
Magazine.  A  brief  history  of  the 
Conference,  several  quotations  of 
Colonel  Lieber  about  state  parks 
and  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  a 
few  state  parks  across  the  country 
are  the  highlights  of  this  article. 

An  excellent  new  periodical  which 
is  certain  to  be  of  interest  to  state 
park  personnel  is  American  Heritage, 
published  quarterly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  State  and  Local 
History.  The  subscription  price  is 
three  dollars  a  year  and  it  may  be 
ordered  from  American  Heritage, 
State  House,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 
The  winter  issue,  the  second  one 
to  be  published,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  articles:  "Late 
Frontier,"  "North  Star  Perspective" 
and  "Frontier  Artists,"  all  about 
Minnesota;  "Remove  Not  the  An- 
cient Landmarks,"  "250  Years  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,"  (Virginia), 
and  "Schuyler  Mansion"  (New 
York). 

Two  interesting  articles  on  state 
planning  appear  in  State  Govern- 
ment, the  first  one  called  "Why 
State  Planning  and  Development" 
in  the  April  issue,  and  the  second 
entitled  "State  Planning  and  De- 
velopment— What  They  are  and 
What  They  Serve"  in  the  May 
issue.  The  first  article  briefly  traces 
the  history  of  planning  from  1655 
to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
state  planning  since  1935,  while 
the  second  describes  the  functions 
and  activities  of  some  of  the  21 
state  agencies  now  in  this  field. 


The  February  issue  of  Park 
Maintenance  featured  several  ar- 
ticles on  swimming  pools,  including 
the  following:  "Ideal  Pool  is  T- 
Shaped  and  Filter-Equipped," 
"Money  Savers  in  Pool  Operation 
and  Maintenance"  and  "Polio  Shut- 
downs Not  Advocated  for  Swim- 
ming Pools." 

The  New  England  Vacation  Busi- 
ness Index — March  1950  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  statistical 
data,  an  article  entitled  "Ski  Busi- 
ness Shows  Gain  in  February" 
which  analyzed  the  winter  sports 
business  during  the  early  winter  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

A  16-page  section  entitled  "State 
Parks"  is  contained  in  the  1950- 
1951  edition  of  The  Book  of  the 
States.  This  consists  of  two  pages 
of  descriptive  material  prepared  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  14 
pages  of  statistics  from  State  Parks 
—1948. 

"Day  Camp"  and  "Liability  In- 
surance in  Public  Recreation"  in 
the  February  issue  of  Recreation, 
"Day  Camps  and  How  they  Oper- 
ate in  Pittsburgh"  in  the  April 
issue,  and  "Woods  Courtesy"  in 
the  May  issue  are  among  the  articles 
in  this  magazine  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  park  personnel. 

Alabama.  Ten  Public  Fishing 
Lakes,  comprising  2,640  acres,  848 
of  which  are  under  water,  originally 
built  and  administered  by  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Seafoods  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
were  recently  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of  State 
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Parks,  Monuments  and  Historical 
Sites.  James  L.  Segrest,  Chief  of 
this  Division,  states  that,  because 
of  the  public  interest  these  lakes 
have  created  in  the  State,  he  be- 
lieves his  Division  will  be  strength- 
ened by  this  move.  These  areas 
will  be  for  day  use  only — fishing, 
swimming,  boating  and  picnicking — 
and  will  be  operated  to  a  certain 
extent  on  a  concession  basis.  A 
fish  biologist  has  been  employed  to 
supervise  these  new  recreational 
areas. 

The  airport  at  historic  old  Fort 
Morgan,  now  Fort  Morgan  State 
Park,  was  dedicated  on  April  16. 
It  was  built  by  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics  and  con- 
sists of  two  sod  landing  strips,  each 
1800  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 
The  west  end  of  the  airport  is 
within  300  feet  of  Fort  Morgan  Inn. 
The  airport  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate overnight  and  weekend 
visitors  whose  limited  time  makes 
flying  essential  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
a  few  hours  of  recreation.  This 
makes  the  second  airport  in  an 
Alabama  state  park,  the  other  one 
being  in  DeSoto  State  Park  in 
northeastern  Alabama. 

Joe  Wheeler  State  Park,  leased 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, becomes  the  State's  eighth 
major  recreational  area.  According 
to  the  April  issue  of  Alabama  Con- 
servation, in  an  article  entitled  "State 
Parks  Opened  for  1950,"  this  new 
park  will  fill  a  long  felt  need  to 
provide  recreational  facilities  in 
northwest  Alabama.  Ten  cabins 
have  been  completely  renovated 
and  furnished  and  others  will  soon 
be  given  a  like  treatment.  Two 
new  wayside  parks  on  Pleasure 


Island  Drive  near  Gulf  State  Park 
have  recently  been  constructed. 

California.  A.  E.  Henning,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  since  1937,  resigned  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  in  order  that  he  might 
live  at  home  and  conduct  his  busi- 
ness in  southern  California.  Earl 
C.  Hanson,  Deputy  Chief,  has  been 
authorized  to  serve  as  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Division.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  for  this  position,  according 
to  the  March  issue  of  News  and 
Views,  because  of  his  unique  ex- 
perience of  starting  at  the  bottom 
in  state  park  work  and  working 
up  the  various  steps  to  the  top. 

On  April  20,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  conducted  a  hearing 
in  Riverside  on  the  question  of  a 
proposed  tramway  on  Mount  San 
Jacinto.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  pass  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Mount  San  Jacinto 
Winter  Park  Authority,  created  by 
the  1945  State  Legislature,  for  a 
right-of-way  for  the  tramway 
across  the  San  Jacinto  Primitive 
Area.  The  Secretary  asked  the 
Forest  Service  for  a  report  and 
recommendations,  and  this  agency, 
in  accordance  with  its  established 
policy,  conducted  the  hearing  men- 
tioned above.  See  statement  of 
APCA  and  NCSP  p.  10  this  issue. 

The  monthly  publication  of  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
named  News  and  Views,  contains 
a  section  in  each  issue  called 
"Know  Your  Parks"  in  which 
comprehensive  descriptive  articles 
of  individual  state  parks  or  monu- 
ments are  featured.  Vallejo  Home 
State  Historical  Monument,  Sonoma 
Mission  State  Historical  Monu- 
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ment,  McArthur-Burney  Falls  Me- 
morial State  Park  and  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  State  Park  have  been  described 
in  recent  issues. 

According  to  the  April  issue  of 
News  and  Views,  the  budget  for  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, but  an  amendment  was 
approved  which  will  tie  up  funds 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
parks  (but  not  beaches)  pending 
submission  to  the  Legislative  Bud- 
get Committee  of  a  report  which 
will  indicate  what  the  State  Park 
Commission  considers  a  well-rounded 
State  Park  System.  Excepted  from 
the  freeze  were  the  South  Calaveras 
Grove  Project  and  areas  already 
approved  and  under  negotiation 
by  the  State  Park  Commission. 
Work  on  the  report  will  be  rushed 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  completed 
within  a  year.  Also,,  the  budget 
items  for  capital  construction  were 
cut  52  percent. 

Two-day  Employee  Training  Con- 
ferences were  held  in  each  of  the 
six  districts  during  the  month  of 
February.  Other  in-service  training 
courses  for  rangers  are  also  sched- 
uled. 

"Beach  Control  in  California," 
by  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  President, 
California  Shoreline  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  on  the  October  issue  of 
Shore  and  Beach.  The  author  stated 
that  Mission  Bay,  at  San  Diego, 
when  it  is  completed,  will  have 
2,000  acres  of  land  and  2,000  acres 
of  water  combined  in  one  vast 
recreation  area,  and  that  he  believes 
it  will  have  all  the  advantages  that 
Jones  Beach  (State  Park)  offers, 
together  with  such  a  climate  as 


Jones  Beach  can  only  dream  about. 
He  also  stated  "It  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  buy  the  beach  in 
the  first  place;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to 
develop  and  improve  the  beach; 
and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  beach,  because 
there  is  no  better  place  of  recreation 
in  the  world." 

Florida.  The  first  annual  Florida 
Park  and  Recreation  Training  In- 
stitute was  held  on  May  8-11  at 
Highlands  Hammock  State  Park. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  General 
Extension  Division  of  Florida  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives,  the 
Florida  Recreation  Association  and 
the  University  of  Florida.  The 
Florida  Park  Service  served  as 
host  for  the  Institute.  This  was  an 
in-service  training  program  for  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  development, 
maintenance  and  use  of  parks  and 
other  recreational  areas  adminis- 
tered by  city,  county,  metropolitan 
and  state  agencies. 

On  April  8,  a  dedication  ceremony 
of  Pepper  Park,  named  after  Sena- 
tor Claude  Pepper,  at  Fort  Pierce 
was  held  with  Senator  Pepper, 
Representative  Rogers  and  a  num- 
ber of  state  and  local  officials  in 
attendance.  This  park  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a  grant  of  43 
acres  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  St.  Lucie  County  and 
it  will  be  administered  by  the 
county. 

The  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  added  an  arche- 
ological  area,  Turtle  Mound  Monu- 
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ment,  and  a  historical  area,  New 
Smyrna  Ruins,  last  year,  both  of 
which  were  obtained  by  permanent 
lease  from  the  Florida  State  His- 
torical Society. 

On  April  19,  approximately  175 
acres  of  Florida  beach  property, 
located  at  Titusville  and  Melbourne, 
were  transferred  by  the  Federal 
government  to  Brevard  County  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  stated  that 
this  patent  will  bring  the  Florida 
recreational  grants  to  a  total  of 
approximately  680  acres.  At  the 
same  time  the  Bureau  stated  that 
11,515  acres  of  land  have  been 
transferred  to  the  States,  counties 
and  municipalities  under  the  Rec- 
reational Act  during  the  past  24 
years,  and  17,925  acres  under  lease. 

Indiana.  A  Lebert  H.  Weir 
Memorial  Student  Scholarship  and 
Loan  Fund  has  been  established  at 
Indiana  University  to  perpetuate 
the  ideals  of  Mr.  Weir.  Funds  will 
be  used  for  emergency  loans  to 
recreation  majors,  a  scholarship 
for  the  most  outstanding  junior 
student  majoring  in  recreation,  and 
fellowships  for  worthy  graduate 
students  in  recreation. 

Descriptive  articles  about  In- 
diana's state  memorials  are  cur- 
rently appearing  in  Outdoor  Indiana. 
These  include  "Lincoln's  Birth  is 
Marked  at  Indiana  Shrine,"  a 
description  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
State  Memorial,  in  the  February 
issue;  "Pigeon  Roost  State  Memo- 
rial," in  the  March  issue;  "Terri- 
torial Capitol — Historical  Link  to 
Indiana's  Past,"  in  April  and  "Cory- 
don  Capitol — Foundation  of  State 
Government"  in  May. 


Iowa.  Wilbur  A.  Rush  has  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Lands  and  Waters,  succeeding  V. 
W.  Flickinger,  who  resigned  last 
December  to  accept  the  newly- 
created  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Parks  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Rush  served  as  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks  under  Mr.  Flickinger. 

Kansas.  Director  Dave  Leahy 
recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  horticulturist  to  assist 
with  the  cover  restoration  and  the 
landscape  improvement  programs 
being  launched  in  the  stage  park 
system.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Commission  is  launching  an  ex- 
tensive improvement  program  in 
its  state  park  system,  including  the 
construction  of  new  stone  shelter 
houses,  improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  new  park  roadways. 

Kentucky.  Governor  Earle  C. 
Clements,  in  a  message  to  the  1950 
General  Assembly,  has  this  to  say 
about  state  parks:  "Kentucky's 
park  program — long  dormant — has 
been  revitalized.  Two  million  dol- 
lars of  the  State's  capital  funds  have 
been  invested  in  our  state  parks. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
our  investments  in  state  parks  are 
sound  and  will  be  returned  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  citizens,  in 
recreation  and  business,  many  times 
over.  .  ." 

"New  Vacation  Cottages  Com- 
pleted," an  article  in  the  spring 
issue  of  In  Kentucky,  describes  the 
15  new  vacation  cottages  which 
have  been  completed  at  Kentucky 
Lake  State  Park  and  the  10  new 
duplex-type  cottages  which  are 
ready  at  Cumberland  Falls  State 
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Park.  In  addition,  10  cottages  are 
under  construction  at  Kentucky 
Dam  Village  State  Park,  a  com- 
plete group  camp,  including  five 
cabins,  dining  room  and  kitchen  and 
other  buildings,  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  Carter  Caves  State  Park, 
10  new  cabins  are  under  contract 
at  Carter  Caves,  and  a  contract  for 
a  40-room  addition  to  duPont 
Lodge  at  Cumberland  Falls  has 
been  let.  According  to  the  article, 
"The  State  Parks  are  in  the  best 
condition  in  their  history  to  take 
care  of  the  visitors  this  year. 
Within  the  past  two  years  accom- 
modations have  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  lodges  and  cabins 
previously  built  have  been  thor- 
oughly renovated." 

Louisiana.  "State  Parks  are  Call- 
ing," an  article  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  for  February,  de- 
scribes, in  a  very  picturesque  style, 
the  state  parks  of  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding their  history  and  the  ac- 
tivities which  can  be  enjoyed  at  each. 

Maine.  The  State's  venture  into 
dramatics  last  summer  when  "Mac- 
beth" was  presented  inside  the  fort 
at  Fort  Knox  State  Park  by  the 
Camden  Hills  Theater,  received 
such  favorable  comment  that  the 
project  will  be  continued  this  year, 
with  more  than  one  play  scheduled. 

Massachusetts.  Walter  E.  Reilly 
recently  became  Secretary  of  the 
Mount  Greylock  State  Reservation 
Commission,  succeeding  Arthur 
Palme. 

Michigan.  The  talk  given  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  President  of 


Michigan  State  College,  to  a  group 
of  Michigan's  leading  educators 
and  industrialists  meeting  recently 
at  Haven  Hill  Lodge  in  Highland 
Recreation  Area  to  discuss  a  con- 
servation education  program,  is 
included  in  the  March-April  issue 
of  Michigan  Conservation  under  the 
title  "Promising  Experiment."  Also 
in  this  issue  is  an  article  called 
"Mountain  Logging"  which  de- 
scribes the  history  of  logging  in 
the  area  now  included  in  Porcupine 
Mountains  State  Park.  "Places  to 
Play"  in  the  May-June  issue  dis- 
cusses the  recreational  activities 
which  can  be  enjoyed  in  many  of 
Michigan's  state  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

A  long  term  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  various  types 
of  public  picnic  stoves  and  fireplaces 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Forest- 
ry Department  at  Michigan  State 
College.  A  number  of  commercial 
and  shop-made  stoves,  of  the  types 
commonly  used  in  quantity  by 
park  departments  throughout  the 
country,  will  be  tested  under  simu- 
lated and  accelerated  field  condi- 
tions in  order  to  make  exact  com- 
parisons of  costs,  maintenance  and 
repair  problems,  efficiency,  dura- 
bility and  public  appeal.  The 
experiment  will  also  develop  data 
on  dimensions,  construction  meth- 
ods, field  usage  and  maintenance 
techniques. 

The  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan 
Authority  has  received  some  ex- 
cellent publicity  in  the  form  of  two 
recent  articles,  one  entitled  "Be- 
fore Too  Late,  Detroit  Area  Got 
Its  Needed  Parks"  in  the  March 
Park  Maintenance  and  the  other 
called  "New  Park  System  De- 
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veloped"    in   the    March    issue    of 
The  Highway  Magazine. 

Nebraska.  The  four  lead  articles 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Outdoor 
Nebraska  relate  to  state  parks. 
They  are:  "Vacationing  in  Nebraska 
Fascinates  the  McGregors,"  "More 
Recreation  Grounds,"  "All  Time 
Record  Crowds  Predicted  at  State 
Parks"  and  "Schedule  of  Park 
Rates."  In  the  January  issue,  an 
article  entitled  "Recreational  Plan- 
ning in  Nebraska  .  .  .  With  Central 
Nebraska  Public  Power  and  Irriga- 
tion District"  tells  of  the  plans 
being  made  for  recreational  develop- 
ment on  the  reservoirs  being  de- 
veloped by  the  District.  A  Recrea- 
tion and  Wildlife  Department  was 
established  in  1948  and  a  recrea- 
tional director  employed  to  prepare 
these  plans.  The  plans  will  be 
coordinated  with  and  fit  in  with 
the  basin-wide  scheme  of  develop- 
ment being  worked  out  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

New  Hampshire.  Russell  B. 
Tobey,  Director  of  Recreation,  re- 
ports that  his  agency  last  year 
transferred  two  of  its  areas,  Bellamy 
State  Park  and  Peterborough  State 
Pool,  which  were  not  believed  to 
be  of  state  park  caliber,  to  the  local 
communities  near  which  they  were 
located.  Mr.  Tobey  also  recently 
released  a  tabulation  entitled  Sta- 
tistical Data  of  Administration,  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance  of  Recrea- 
tion Division  which  indicated  that 
his  agency  was  over  80  percent 
self-supporting  in  1949.  Income,  he 
states,  is  increased  by  the  direct 
sale  of  refreshments  and  souvenirs. 


New  York.  According  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  April  25 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "A  Victory  for  Conservation," 
Governor  Dewey  signed  the  Stokes 
Bill  which  prohibits  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  Panther  Mountain 
Dam  in  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Preserve.  The  editorial  states  ".  .  . 
the  people  of  the  State  do  not  ap- 
prove the  violation  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Preserve  for  any  purpose  of 
this  nature.  .  .  The  preserve  is  a 
priceless  heritage  for  all  the  people. 
The  signing  of  the  Stokes  Bill  re- 
asserts the  principle  of  its  pres- 
ervation." 

"The  foresight  of  New  York's 
early  conservationists  may  be  all 
that  separates  discomfort  from  dis- 
aster in  the  current  water  shortage," 
states  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  "Thanks  to  some  of  the 
best  protected  watersheds  in  the 
East,  the  reservoirs  which  supply 
New  York  City  with  water  are 
almost  completely  free  of  silt.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  muni- 
cipalities across  the  nation  which 
are  filling  with  sediment  so  rapidly 
that  much  of  the  usefulness  of  many 
will  be  lost  by  1975."  This  speaks 
well  for  the  watershed  protection 
value  of  state  parks,  particularly 
the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks 
(Forest  Preserves)  which  are  re- 
ferred to  here. 

Four  pages  of  old-time  photo- 
graphs of  the  Adirondacks,  taken 
by  Seneca  Ray  Stoddard  between 
1872  and  1915,  are  featured  in  the 
February-March  issue  of  The  New 
York  State  Conservationist.  Quoting 
from  the  write-up  accompanying 
the  illustrations,  "By  recording  so 
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faithfully  and  with  such  feeling  the 
beauty  of  the  North  Woods,  Stod- 
dard  provided  a  powerful  argument 
for  both  their  protection  and  their 
enjoyment.  He  was  a  conserva- 
tionist." 

John  Orth,  Park  Naturalist  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, is  the  author  of  a  very 
informative  article  entitled  "The 
Trailside  Museum  and  Nature  Trails 
at  Bear  Mountain"  in  The  Museum 
News,  dated  April  1.  The  detailed 
information  about  making  nature 
trail  labels,  the  discussion  of  what 
to  incorporate  in  trailside  museums, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  entire 
natural  history  program  at  the 
park  should  be  valuable  to  all  state 
park  personnel. 

Because  of  a  growing  interest  in 
painting  and  sketching  of  scenes  in 
state  parks  by  amateur  artists,  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
will  inaugurate  its  First  Annual 
Art  Exhibit  sometime  in  July.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  these  artists  to  publicly  exhibit 
their  oil  paintings,  water  colors  and 
pastels,  and  drawings  and  prints  of 
state  park  and  Long  Island  scenes 
for  a  period  of  three  days,  with  no 
admission  charge  and  no  sales 
being  permitted  during  the  exhibit. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  the  first, 
second  and  third  place  winners. 

The  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  has  announced  that 
the  Gilgo  Pavilion  at  Gilgo  State 
Park,  seven  miles  east  of  Jones 
Beach  State  Park,  will  be  available 
for  the  first  time  this  year  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  organized  group 
outings  during  the  period  from  May 
to  September.  Reservations  are 
limited  to  one  group  each  day  and 


the  fee  is  $2  per  person.  If  the 
group  is  smaller  than  fifty  persons, 
the  minimum  fee  is  $100.  Facilities 
include  a  protected  bathing  beach, 
locker  and  shower  rooms,  recreation 
rooms,  food  service,  valuables  check- 
ing service,  beach  chairs  and  um- 
brellas, outdoor  picnic  area  with 
fireplaces,  outdoor  play  areas,  etc. 

A  booklet  just  released  called 
"Closing  the  Gap  in  the  Long 
Island  State  Parkway  System"  de- 
scribes, with  illustrations,  this  fa- 
mous parkway  system.  Construc- 
tion of  the  sixteen  miles  which  will 
unite  the  Northern,  Southern  and 
Ocean  Parkways  will  soon  begin, 
this  closing  of  the  gap  marking  the 
completion  of  the  system. 

Children's  Camps  in  New  York 
State,  1950,  is  the  name  of  a  very 
informative  directory  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

North  Carolina.  Dr.  Harold  D. 
Meyer,  Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Recreation  Commission 
since  its  inception  in  1945,  recently 
resigned,  effective  July  1.  He  will 
return  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  is  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision, and  Director  of  the  All- 
University  Division  of  Recreation. 
Ralph  J.  Andrews,  present  Director 
of  the  Raleigh  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, will  succeed  Dr.  Meyer  as 
Director. 

North  Dakota.  A  short  but  val- 
uable bibliography,  entitled  "A 
Conservation  Library,"  is  contained 
in  the  March  issue  of  North  Dakota 
Outdoors. 
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Ohio.  "I  live  on  the  Edge  of 
Paradise"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
on  the  Muskingum  Watershed  Con- 
servancy District,  written  by  Louis 
Bromfield,  famous  farmer  and  writer, 
in  the  March  11  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Speaking  of  the 
recreational  facilities  afforded  by 
the  10  permanent  lakes  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  author  says:  "It  has 
created  a  necklace  of  beautiful 
lakes  as  lovely  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  English  Lake  Country.  .  . 
There  is  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
camping  and  hunting  close  at  hand 
for  the  Ohio  millions  who  live  in 
great  industrial  cities  .  .  .  City 
dwellers  need  drive  only  a  couple  of 
hours  at  the  most  to  find  beautiful 
lakes  and  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
in  the  world." 

Twenty  new  cabins  and  a  new 
dining  lodge  will  augment  already 
existing  facilities  in  the  Zaleski 
State  Forest  on  July  1,  according 
to  The  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin 
for  April.  With  these  cabins  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  42  available 
with  a  capacity  of  250  persons. 

A  complimentary  article  about 
"Ohio's  Roadside  Parks"  appears  in 
the  April  Ford  Times.  These  areas, 
of  which  there  are  278,  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of 
Highways  and,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  had  an  attendance 
of  7,256,000  in  1948. 

Oregon.  S.  H.  Boardman,  State 
Parks  Superintendent,  reports  that 
three  park  areas,  Cape  Lookout, 
Short  Sand  Beach  and  Saddle 
Mountain,  have  been  selected  and 
designated  as  representative  coastal 
wilderness  areas  and  they  will  be 
preserved  in  a  primitive  condition. 


Mr.  Boardman  also  stated  that  an 
unusual  amount  of  surface  improve- 
ment and  building  activity  was 
carried  on  during  1949  in  Oregon's 
state  parks.  A  noticeable  trend 
during  the  year  was  the  increasing 
number  of  family  and  organized 
groups  using  the  parks  which  had 
the  necessary  facilities.  Also,  during 
1949,  the  State  was  divided  into  five 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
better  administrative  control  of 
Oregon's  161  state  parks.  Well 
qualified  supervisors  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  the  districts. 

Pennsylvania.  Following  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted's  advice,  the 
Bureau  of  Parks  is  giving  major 
attention  to  the  development  of 
parks  which  the  State  now  owns. 
Over  four  million  dollars  are  avail- 
able during  1950  for  capital  im- 
provements as  this  extensive  de- 
velopment program  continues.  A 
discussion  of  some  of  the  new 
developments  and  future  plans  is 
contained  in  the  February-March 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Park  News. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  in-service 
training  courses  for  the  instruction 
of  field  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Parks  was  held  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  on  April  6  and  7. 
There  were  about  50  men  in  at- 
tendance, consisting  of  Regional 
Park  Superintendents,  Park  Super- 
intendents, Park  Managers  and 
Park  Foreman.  Members  of  the 
headquarters  staff,  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice led  the  discussions. 

A  new  historical  area,  the  Brandy- 
wine  Battlefield  Park,  will  open 
officially  on  June  1.  This  park  of 
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50  acres,  located  on  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  1  about  25  miles  south  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Brandywine 
Battlefield  Park  Commission.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
contains  the  house  used  by  General 
Lafayette,  which  will  be  restored, 
and  the  ruins  of  General  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  building,  the 
rebuilding  of  which  is  also  planned. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hawkes  Hutton,  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Crossing 
Park  Commission  since  1939,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  called  George 
Washington  Crossed  Here.  This  pub- 
lication will  furnish  valuable  pub- 
licity for  the  Washington  Crossing 
State  Park,  which  was  established 
to  commemorate  this  event. 

A  well-illustrated  booklet  de- 
scribing the  twelve  state-owned 
historical  properties  administered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  has  just  come 
to  our  attention.  It  is  entitled 
Conserving  Pennsylvania's  Historical 
Heritage. 

South  Carolina.  The  annual  in- 
service  training  meeting  for  state 
park  superintendents  was  held  at 
Poinsett  State  Park  on  April  19-21. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting 
was  the  excellent  talk  and  dis- 
cussion on  public  relations  led  by 
Mr.  Ted  Jackson  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks 
issued  during  the  past  year  a  State 
Park  Manual  which  appears  to  be 
well  prepared. 

South  Dakota.  Harry  R.  Wood- 
ward, State  Forester,  has  written 


an  article  about  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry,  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks,  called  "The  Forestry  Pro- 
gram" in  the  January  issue  of 
South  Dakota  Conservation  Digest. 
One  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Division  is  the  developing  of  a 
comprehensive  state  park  system. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  seven 
state  parks,  nine  state  recreation 
areas,  and  21  recreation  develop- 
ment areas,  most  of  which  have 
been  acquired  since  1945.  Descrip- 
tive articles  of  Farm  Island  State 
Park  in  the  January  issue  and  New- 
ton Hills  State  Park  in  the  February 
issue  furnish  an  idea  of  how  this 
new  program  is  progressing. 

Tennessee.  The  theme  of  the 
January-February  issue  of  The  Ten- 
nessee Conservationist  is  "50  Years 
of  Conservation."  There  are  many 
interesting  articles  in  this  issue, 
including  "The  Story  of  Conserva- 
tion," "From  Wilderness  to  State 
Parks,"  "Tennessee's  State  Parks 
are  Strategically  Located,"  and 
"Built  for  the  People  of  the  United 
States"  (an  article  about  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.) 

Russell  Waddell,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Division  of  State  Parks,  is 
the  subject  of  a  complimentary 
article  called  "Meet — 'Mr.  State 
Parks'  "'  in  the  March-April  issue 
of  The  Tennessee  Conservationist. 

Texas.  Governor  Shivers  signed 
a  bill  on  March  15  passed  by  the 
special  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  Texas  State 
Parks  Board  to  set  up  separate  but 
equal  facilities  for  Negroes  and 
whites  at  all  state  parks.  According 
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to  the  March  16  issue  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  the  bill  grew  out 
of  a  court  suit  brought  by  a  group 
of  Texas  Negroes  complaining  that 
their  constitutional  rights  had  been 
abridged  by  denial  of  park  facilities. 
The  Texas  Highway  Department 
has  made  a  new  study  of  Texas' 
tourist  industry,  according  to  the 
article  "Tourist  Business"  in  the 
April  issue  of  Texas  Parade.  This 
study  resulted  in  a  wealth  of  sta- 
tistical data,  including  the  facts 
that  there  were  6,661,000  out-of- 
state  visitors  during  1949  who 
traveled  by  automobile  and  who 
spent  $209,056,000  and  that  the 
total  amount  spent  on  all  types  of 
recreational  travel  in  Texas  last 
year  was  $553,829,000. 

Virginia.  The  April  issue  of 
The  Commonwealth,  issued  by  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  called  the  Virginia  Travel 
Number.  "A  Guide  to  Old  and  New 
Virginia,"  which  briefly  describes 
the  various  parks,  forests,  historic 
areas,  resorts,  caverns  and  other 
tourist  attractions  in  the  State,  and 
"Survey  Shows  Travel  Habits  of 
Tourists"  are  among  the  many  in- 
teresting articles  in  this  issue. 

Washington.  Charles  A.  DeTurk's 
appointment  as  Park  Planner  for 
the  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  was  recently  announced 
by  Dr.  Frank  F.  Warren,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  who  declares 
that  a  program  is  to  be  launched 
which  will  give  Washington  "the 
finest  state  park  system  in  the 
Nation."  Mr.  DeTurk,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 


has  been  Educational  Director  for 
the  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Au- 
thority for  several  years,  prior  to 
which  he  was  Director  of  Indiana's 
state  park  system  for  a  period  of 
many  years. 

The  Acting  Supervisor  of  Rec- 
reation of  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  worked  with 
89  communities  between  the  time 
of  his  appointment  on  May  15  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  April  issue  of  Recreation.  A 
statement  of  policy  regarding  or- 
ganized camping  was  prepared  by 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Organized  Camping  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission. 

West  Virginia.  The  personnel  of 
the  Division  of  State  Parks  was 
placed  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  West  Virginia  Merit 
System  Council  on  January  1, 
1949,  according  to  the  Annual 
Report  1948-1949,  Conservation  Com- 
mission oj  West  Virginia. 

The  old  bullet-scarred  Patterson 
house,  located  in  Carnifex  Ferry 
Battlefield  State  Park,  will  soon  be 
restored  for  use  as  a  museum.  This 
is  one  of  seven  state  park  improve- 
ment projects  totaling  an  estimated 
cost  of  $131,988  which  have  been 
approved  for  completion  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Bulletin  for  February  took 
the  form  of  a  "Report  to  the  People 
of  Wisconsin  on  the  State's  Renew- 
able Natural  Resources  and  1949 
Conservation  Effort."  This  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  78-page  re- 
port is  recommended  reading. 
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30th  Annual  Meeting  in  Texas 

OCTOBER  5-11,   1950 


The  30th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
will  be  held  in  Texas,  October  5-11 
inclusive.  The  Conference  will  con- 
vene on  October  5,  with  registration 
at  Austin  and  Bastrop  State  Park. 
Following  the  interesting  sessions 
planned  for  discussion  of  pertinent 
problems,  there  will  be  an  inspection 
of  the  new  Lower  Colorado  River 
Building  at  Austin,  where  it  is 
hoped  that  Governor  Allan  Shivers 
will  address  the  conference.  Visits 
will  also  be  made  to  Leghorn  Cav- 
ern and  Inks  Lake  State  Parks. 
When  the  delegates  reach  San 
Antonio,  a  visit  will  be  made  to 
the  old  San  Jose  Mission  where 
they  will  be  received  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Archbishop 
of  San  Antonio. 

En  route  to  Big  Bend  stop-overs 
will  be  made  at  Garner  State 
Park  and  Fort  Clark.  A  trip  across 
the  border  into  Old  Mexico  is 
planned.  The  climax  of  the  tour 
will  be  the  Big  Bend  National  Park, 
which  was  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  State  of  Texas. 
If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  the 
Conference  delegates  will  partici- 
pate in  the  formal  dedication  of 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  in  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the 
Governor  of  Texas  will  participate. 


The  Program  of  the  Conference 
is  in  the  capable  hands  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  President 
Thomas  W.  Morse,  composed  of 
Gordon  Shearer,  Director  of  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board,  Chairman, 
Harold  W.  Lathrop,  Bryan  Stearns, 
M.  R.  Tillotson  and  William  W. 
Wells.  The  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference are  ex  officio  members  of 
all  committees. 

This  Conference  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  those  concerned  with 
state  parks  to  participate  in  inter- 
esting discussions  of  pending  prob- 
lems; to  inspect  half  a  dozen  state 
parks;  to  visit  one  of  the  oldest 
missions  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  historic  buildings  are 
being  restored,  an  area  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  Texas  State  Parks  Board, 
and  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  San 
Antonio;  and  finally  to  witness  the 
dedication  of  Big  Bend  National 
Park.  The  Tour  will  traverse  the 
heart  of  a  State  that  extends  farther 
West  than  Denver,  farther  east 
than  Kansas  City,  farther  south 
than  Palm  Beach,  and  farther 
north  than  Cape  Hatteras.  Our 
Texas  hosts  promise  us  a  uniquely 
interesting  time. 

Members  and  friends  would  do 
well  to  mark  down  the  dates  and 
plan  a  trip  to  the  Southwest  in 
October,  in  order  to  take  in  this 
interesting  Conference  and  Tour. 
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Reproduced  from  the  March  1950  issue  of  West  Virginia  Conservation 


Cornelius  Hedges,  on  the  night 
of  September  19,  1870,  sat  around 
the  campfire  with  members  of  an 
exploring  expedition,  in  what  is 
now  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
He  suggested  that,  rather  than 
capitalize  on  their  discoveries  of  an 
area  which  was  rich  in  natural 
beauty  and  wildlife  of  every  form 
native  to  the  region,  they  seek  to 
have  it  set  aside  for  all  time  as  a 
reserve  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people.  This  was  the  idea 
behind  the  greater  part  of  our  na- 
tional and  state  park  development. 

Probably  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted definition  of  conservation 
today  is  wise  use.  Cornelius  Hedges 
thought  that  the  wisest  use  that 
could  be  made  of  Yellowstone  was 
to  set  it  aside  for  all  time  as  a  re- 
serve where  the  lumberman  could 
not  cut,  where  the  hunter  could 
not  shoot  and  where  the  wonders  of 
nature  could  not  be  commercialized 
upon.  This  was  wise  use,  this  was 
conservation. 

When  our  own  state  park  system 
was  formed,  our  leaders  in  this 
movement  had  the  same  idea,  that 
is  that  we  set  aside  a  small  portion 
of  the  24,000  of  square  miles  in 
West  Virginia  as  a  reserve  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  our 
people  for  all  time.  Consequently, 
up  to  this  time,  about  65  of  these 
24,000  square  miles  in  West  Virginia 
have  been  set  aside  for  state  park 
purposes.  I  think  this  is  wise  use 
of  the  land.  I  think  this  is  con- 
servation. 

Some  of  these  areas  were  selected 
for  park  purposes  because  of  their 


unusual  scenic  beauty.  Others  were 
selected  for  their  connections  with 
history,  and  still  others  were  selected 
because  they  were  so  representative 
of  our  State's  rugged  mountains 
with  their  tumbling  streams  and 
green  forests. 

In  setting  aside  an  area  for  a 
state  park,  we  naturally  think  that 
it  is  reserved  for  a  special  use. 
By  special  use,  we  mean  wise  use 
different  from  that  for  which  most 
adjacent  land  is  used.  What  would 
be  a  better  use  for  our  scenic  and 
historical  lands  than  to  keep  them 
as  show  spots  of  our  State?  What 
would  be  a  better  use  for  our  state 
representative  areas  than  just  to 
look  at  them  and  show  them  to  our 
friends  after  we  have  protected 
them  from  fire,  from  the  axe  and 
from  the  gun — show  them  with  all 
of  their  natural  growth  of  forest 
plants  and  animals. 

There  are  those  who  would  try 
to  justify  the  exploitation  of  our 
fine  state  parks  by  advancing  fal- 
lacious ideas,  such  as  a  little  strip 
mining  would  not  hurt,  that  just 
because  a  tree  is  old  it  should  be 
cut  for  lumber,  not  stopping  to 
think  that  an  old  tree  with  a  hole 
in  it  is  a  source  of  beauty  and  a 
home  for  the  park  game  animals 
and  birds.  It  has  passed  "its  peak," 
that  is  true,  from  a  lumber  harvest 
standpoint,  but  it  is  just  at  the 
period  of  highest  production  from 
the  standpoint  of  harvesting  enjoy- 
ment from  it.  Then  even  after  it 
has  fallen  and  aged  to  the  point  of 
a  green,  moss-covered  log,  it  is  still 
producing  enjoyment  for  the  nature 
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lover.  It  is  producing  a  cover  for 
the  ground  squirrel,  and  skunk  and 
other  animals  that  use  fallen  trees 
for  a  home.  It  is  serving  as  a  place 
for  the  leaves  to  collect,  which 
act  as  a  sponge  for  the  rainfall  and 
later  decay  to  add  to  the  humus 
of  forest  soils. 

There  are,  too,  those  who  visit 
our  parks  and  see  the  wild  game  in 
its  native  haunts,  becoming  tame 
enough  to  be  seen  even  by  children 
after  a  decade  or  more  of  park 
protection.  Lacking  in  appreciation 
and  not  realizing  that  much  land 
adjacent  to  these  areas  is  supplied 
with  game  from  them,  they  suggest 
that  maybe  this  game  should  be 
shot.  Whether  this  idea  is  dressed 
up  in  terms  like  "game  harvest" 
or  "use  of  the  sportsman,"  it  still 
means  "shot,"  and  that  means  all 
those  animals  you  see  when  visiting 
parks  would  be  shot,  first  because 
they  are  tame.  Why  not  over  the 
hill  maybe  on  the  backside  of  the 
park  where  the  animals  are  not  seen 
so  often?  Yes,  over  the  hill  and 
beyond  the  park  border,  because 
when  areas  are  hunted  they  are  no 
longer  parks. 

The  squirrel  high  in  a  hickory 
tree  along  the  trail,  the  deer  playing 
in  the  opening  at  sunset,  the  turkey 
flocks  seen  in  the  cove  on  an  early 
morning  hike,  all  are  a  part  of  your 
park  the  same  as  the  song  birds  in 
the  big  tree  and  the  big  owl  on  the 
far  away  hill  in  the  evening.  When 
the  birds,  animals  and  trees  are 


taken  away,  there  is  no  park. 

When  these  animals,  these  birds, 
these  trees  and  these  areas  were 
reserved  for  park  use,  it  was  wise 
use,  it  was  conservation. 

In  park  areas  it  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  physical  improvements 
so  that  our  people  may  enter  these 
areas  and  enjoy  them  while  there. 
When  one  wants  to  visit  our  parks, 
accessible  roads,  a  parking  area, 
comfort  stations,  picnicking  space, 
drinking  water,  etc.,  are  a  necessity. 
In  several  of  our  parks,  cabins  in 
this  woodland  setting  are  provided 
for  those  who  would  enjoy  a  few 
days  in  these  surroundings.  Guard 
rails  and  observation  platforms  are 
built  for  the  safe  observation  of 
canyons  and  falls.  But,  all  of  these 
man-made  improvements  are  worked 
in  as  near  as  possible  to  tie  to  the 
things  that  are  naturally  there 
because  one  visits  these  areas,  not 
to  see  what  "improvements"  man 
has  made,  but  to  see  an  area  that 
has  not  been  "improved"  by  man. 

As  the  years  go  by,  our  parks 
will  stand  out  more  in  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  territory  be- 
cause they  are  not  harvested  and 
the  true  conservationist  will  be 
more  proud  of  them  because  they 
have  been  used  wisely;  they  have 
been  set  aside  for  all  time  as  a 
reserve  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people. 

By  Kermit  McKeever,  Chief  Division 
of  State  Parks  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, West  Virginia 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development  has 
issued  a  Recreation  Guide  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Region,  prepared  by 
Gilbert  Love,  sponsored  by  the 
Recreation  Conservation  and  Park 
Council  of  the  Conference.  Ac- 
counts of  facilities  in  each  area  are 
presented  with  half  tones  and 
sketches  and  classified  interests  are 
indexed. 

Also  there  has  been  issued  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  Gateway 
Center,  Point  State  Park,  in  the 
form  of  a  dinner  program,  held  on 
May  18,  1950,  at  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley,  Pittsburgh,  sponsored  by  the 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development  in  honor  of 
Thomas  L.  Parkinson,  President 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  U.  S.,  Builders  of 
Gateway  Center,  and  Governor 
James  H.  Duff  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  whose  lead- 
ership is  making  Point  Park  a 
reality.  The  Point  project  has 
been  in  the  making  for  five  years, 
and  under  the  urban  redevelopment 
law  of  1945,  we  find  in  1946  that 
Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  accepts 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  in  1947  that  Gov- 
ernor Duff  includes  the  development 
of  Point  Park  and  the  Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway  as  part  of  the  State's 
program,  in  1948  part  of  the  area 
is  secured  and  in  this  year  the 
Allegheny  Conference  accepts  joint 
responsibility  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Regional  Planning  Association  for 
the  preparation  of  a  land  develop- 


ment plan  for  Point  Park.  In  1949 
the  State  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  last  parcel  of  land,  represent- 
ing a  total  state  investment  of 
some  7]/2  million  dollars.  And 
then  in  1950  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company  execute  a  re- 
development contract  and  the  Equit- 
able signs  long-term  leases  with  major 
Pittsburgh  tenants — Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  Joseph  Home  and 
Co.,  Mellon  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  National  Supply  Co., 
Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.,  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Co.,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.,  and  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  And  finally  on  May  18, 
1950,  as  a  part  of  Pittsburgh  Wel- 
come Week,  arranged  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Allegheny 
Conference  sponsored  the  testi- 
monial dinner.  By  June  15,  1950 
the  construction  of  the  Gateway 
Center  is  scheduled  to  begin. 

The  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community     Development,     at 

the  end  of  1949,  issued  a  68-page 
Report,  entitled  Four-County  In- 
dustrial Data,  Pittsburgh  District — 
1939-1948.  The  story  is  strictly 
factual.  The  statistics  used  in  the 
study  include  those  for  employment, 
wages,  salaries  paid,  capital  invest- 
ment, value  of  products,  value 
added  by  manufacture  and  number 
of  establishments.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  there  was  an  almost 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  throughout  the  ten- 
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year  period,  bringing  the  total  to 
3,134  in  1948. 

The  Citizens  Planning  and 
Housing  Association  of  Balti- 
more in  its  May  bulletin,  states 
that  in  1949  a  sample  survey  was 
made  of  fifty-six  census  tracts 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city  desig- 
nated as  blighted  areas  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  number  of  habitable 
vacant  units  were  scarce  and  small 
in  size.  In  the  total  Baltimore  area, 
including  several  of  the  counties 
surrounding  the  city,  the  vacancy 
rate  is  about  two  percent.  In  1949 
there  were  7,000  new  applications 
for  public  housing  and  the  waiting 
list  is  over  20,000.  Seventy  percent 
of  all  applicants  interviewed  had 
annual  incomes  under  $2,500.  Un- 
der the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
Baltimore's  public  housing  program 
will  be  expanded  by  10,000  units 
over  the  next  six  years.  The  Re- 
development Commission  will  be 
able  to  buy  up  slum  property  and 
write  down  the  cost  of  the  land  so 
that  private  builders  can  afford  to 
use  it  to  construct  homes. 

The  Citizens  Development 
Committee  of  Cincinnati,  through 
its  Executive  Secretary,  George  C. 
Hayward,  reports  that  there  is 
pending  a  large  capital  improvement 
program,  the  bulk  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  submitted  in  referen- 
dum bonds  to  the  voters  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1950.  All  of  the  program  is 
based  on  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Housing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Delaware  County, 
Penna.,  has  issued  an  illustrated 


bulletin  on  Zoning  for  Better  Living, 
prepared  to  provide  information 
for  the  citizen  who  is  searching  for 
a  positive  and  efficient — and  over 
the  years,  the  cheapest — method  of 
directing  the  development  of  his 
community  for  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  greatest  number.  Zoning  is 
described  as  the  process  of  dividing 
all  the  land  in  a  county  or  munici- 
pality into  districts  or  zones  and 
listing  the  uses  to  which  the  land 
and  buildings  in  each  district  can 
legally  be  put.  Zoning  is  one  of  the 
tools  of  comprehensive  planning. 
In  the  end  there  is  a  summary. 
Zoning  can,  provide  separate  uses; 
prevent  objectionable  future  uses; 
provide  future  off-street  parking; 
prevent  residential  building  in  in- 
dustrial zones  and  other  areas  where 
it  would  be  a  community  handicap; 
carry  out  the  positive  will  of  a 
majority  of  a  community;  increase 
the  good  aspects  of  living  in  a 
community;  require  minimum  open 
space  around  residences  and  other 
structures.  Zoning  cannot  abate 
nuisances;  remove  existing  uses; 
establish  off-street  parking  for  exist- 
ing structures  (unless  rebuilt);  help 
assemble  land  into  tracts  of  a  size 
suitable  for  a  particular  use;  enforce 
the  negative  attitude  of  minorities 
in  the  community;  secure,  unaided, 
the  benefits  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning; establish  design  standards  for 
land-development.  In  effect  this  is 
a  Zoning  Primer  which  should 
educate  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
of  New  York,  in  its  Regional 
Plan  Bulletin  for  May,  1950,  pre- 
sented a  text  on  Planning  Activities 
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in  the  New  York  Region,  by  Freder- 
ick P.  Clark,  Planning  Director, 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute,  February, 
1950,  London,  England.  It  is  stated 
that  almost  one-tenth  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  live  in  the 
urban  concentration  around  the 
Port  of  New  York,  which  has  a 
present  population  of  about  14 
million  living  in  a  total  of  550  towns 
and  villages,  lies  in  parts  of  three 
States.  A  total  of  about  65-square 
miles  has  been  developed  for  urban 
residential,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial use,  exclusive  of  low  density 
residential  areas,  estates  and  farms. 
An  additional  400  square  miles  are 
developed  in  public  parks  and  reser- 
vations, semi-public  uses  such  as 
golf  courses,  and  various  institutions 
and  airports.  The  Metropolitan 
Region  is  served  by  20,000  miles  of 
major  traffic  arteries  (exclusive  of 
local  streets),  more  than  2,000  miles 
of  rail  transportation  routes  and 
74  airports.  The  metropolitan  pop- 
ulation is  housed  in  more  than 
4,100,000  units  over  30  percent  of 
which  are  single-family  type,  less 
than  30  percent  of  two  to  four 
family  type  and  about  40  percent  of 
five  or  more  family  apartment  type. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  land  development  per  capita 
has  been  increasing.  While  the 
Region's  population  increased  about 
40  percent  during  the  past  25  years 
the  land  area  closely  developed  for 
residential  use  has  increased  about 
100  percent.  The  demand  for  larger 
building  lots,  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  single-family  homes,  the 
more  open  type  of  apartment  de- 
velopments are  among  the  reasons 


for  a  20  percent  decrease  in  the 
average  density  of  closely  developed 
residential  areas  between  1925  and 
1940. 

The  preparation  of  the  Regional 
Plan  for  New  York  and  Its  Environs, 
begun  in  1921,  through  the  grants  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is 
described.  The  role  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  is  pointed  out. 
It  is  stated  that  more  than  200  of 
the  Region's  municipalities  have 
established  planning  agencies.  Of 
the  17  counties  around  the  City  of 
New  York,  six  have  official  county 
planning  agencies,  one  an  official 
agency  and  one  a  county  association 
of  local  agencies.  Two  local  regional 
planning  agencies  have  been  estab- 
lished: the  Poughkeepsie  Area  De- 
velopment Association  and  the  Pas- 
saic-Bergen  Community  Planning 
Association — both  unofficial,  formed 
to  deal  with  local  planning  prob- 
lems without  limitation  by  political 
boundaries.  In  northern  West- 
chester  County  another  example  of 
local  regional  planning  is  in  opera- 
tion. Five  towns  and  one  village, 
with  county  planning  commission 
assistance,  have  formed  a  joint 
planning  staff. 

The  Passaic-Bergen  Commun- 
ity Planning  Association,  Inc., 

in  April  of  1950  issued  an  eight-page 
folder  on  its  Two  Years  of  Citizens 
Effort  in  Community  Planning. 
Four  principal  objectives  were 
stated:  (1)  Rid  our  Area  of  Blight. 
(2)  Solve  the  traffic  and  parking 
problem.  (3)  Safeguard  our  New 
Developments  against  future  decay. 
(4)  Preserve  our  area  as  a  good 
industrial  location.  Its  Record  of 
Achievement  includes:  (1)  It  has 
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assembled  the  data,  maps  and 
analyses  leading  to  intelligent  de- 
cisions on  many  of  the  area's  press- 
ing problems.  (2)  It  has  awakened 
a  wide  public  interest  in  planning. 
(3)  It  has  organized  an  area-wide 
Citizens  Council  and  established 
two  local  councils.  (4)  It  has  been 
instrumental  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Redevelop- 
ment Law  by  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  June  1949.  (5)  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  adop- 
tion of  an  ordinance  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Passaic  estab- 
lishing an  official  Redevelopment 
Agency.  (6)  It  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  appropriation 
of  $10,000  toward  the  creation  of  a 
master  plan  of  the  City  of  Passaic. 
(7)  It  has  provided  the  Passaic 
Parking  Authority  with  technical 
assistance  necessary  to  get  its  pro- 
gram under  way.  (8)  It  has  under- 
taken a  survey  for  the  City  of  Clif- 
ton to  determine  whether  there  is 
need  for  low-cost,  public  housing 
in  that  municipality.  (9)  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  an 
official  planning  board  for  the  Bor- 
ough of  Wallington.  (10)  It  has 
inspired  and  guided  the  creation  of 
the  Citizens'  Recreation  Organiza- 
tion of  Wallington. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  in  its 

April  Newsletter  defines  and  de- 
scribes Zoning,  for  the  information 
of  the  citizens.  The  administration 
of  Zoning  in  Philadelphia  is  detailed. 
The  Zoning  Division  within  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  Survey  and 
Zoning  is  the  official  administrative 
office  of  the  written  text  and  maps 
that  compose  the  zoning  ordinance. 


The  Bureau  issues  or  refuses  the 
various  permits  and  certificates  for 
violations  of  the  Ordinance.  All 
decisions  of  the  Zoning  Division 
must  be  made  in  strict  application 
of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  regulations 
which  are  its  official  guide.  The 
Zoning  Division  records  changes 
on  the  map  as  legalized  by  City 
Council.  The  citizen  is  told  how 
zoning  works.  If  any  change  in 
use  or  structure  of  a  building  is 
proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
among  other  things,  a  zoning  and/or 
use-permit  and  a  building  permit. 
The  zoning  permit  is  applied  for 
at  the  Zoning  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys  and  Engineering, 
City  Hall  Annex.  The  building 
permit  is  not  issued  until  the  re- 
quired zoning  and/or  use-permit  is 
obtained.  Within  two  days  after 
filing  an  applicant  will  receive  an 
answer.  If  application  is  refused, 
it  may  be  appealed  to  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Adjustment  for  a  Variance 
or  Exception. 

Poughkeepsie  Area  Develop- 
ment Association  reports  a  one- 
way street  system,  which  was  the 
principal  recommendation  for  im- 
mediate embodiment  in  the  PADA's 
recent  Traffic  Report,  has  been  put 
into  effect  on  a  ninety-day  trial 
by  the  local  Traffic  Commission. 
The  Association  expects  to  examine 
the  workability  of  its  plan  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  to  offer 
additional  suggestions  before  the 
regulations  come  before  the  Council 
for  passage  into  permanent  legis- 
lation. 

In  May  the  Association's  first 
"plan  for  action",  The  High  School, 
was  released  as  a  follow-up  on  a 
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system-wide  survey  of  Poughkeep- 
sie's  city  school  facilities  which  the 
PADA  published  last  year.  Having 
recognized  the  need  for  improved 
and  expanded  high  school  facilities 
as  one  of  the  major  city  problems, 
the  PADA  outlined  possible  solu- 
tions and  then  prepared  a  suggested 
course  of  action.  The  decision  to 
recommend  renovation  of  the  pres- 
ent high  school  plus  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adjacent  annex  for  lab- 
oratories, shops  and  other  technical 
facilities  was  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  city  finances,  educa- 
tional standards,  other  construction 
needs,  enrollment  trends  and  site 
location,  all  of  which  are  given 
attention  in  the  text  of  the  printed 
report.  It  is  still  too  soon  after  the 
release  to  determine  what  the  re- 
sults will  be  in  terms  of  action  on 
this  problem  of  long  standing. 

Completed  and  scheduled  for 
release  is  the  Association's  compre- 
hensive report  on  City  Finances, 
including  a  1935-1950  coverage  of 
revenue,  assessments,  expenditures 
and  city  debt  as  well  as  an  up-to- 
the-minute  analysis  of  the  probable 
effects  of  new  and  impending 
changes  in  the  municipal  tax  and 
debt  limit  systems  and  of  fiscal 
independence  for  schools  in  New 
York  state.  Since  the  final  report 
will  be  long,  brief  summaries  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  city 
finances  are  being  prepared  for 
wide  distribution. 

The  Association  conducted  a  mem- 
bership campaign  recently,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  showing 
the  PADA  as  a  source  of  information 
and  as  a  means  of  citizen  partic- 
ipation in  solving  community  prob- 
lems. The  tangible  result  of  these 


efforts  was  a  doubled  membership. 
Other  evidences  of  increased  in- 
terest in  planning  are  not  only  the 
revitalization  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  but  also  of  the  temporary 
employment  by  the  same  of  a 
PADA  staff  member  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  zoning  study. 
The  PADA  is  also  making  land  use 
data  and  other  assistance  available. 
On  an  area-wide  basis,  considerable 
technical  assistance  by  the  PADA 
staff  is  being  rendered  to  Hyde 
Park  in  the  preparation  of  a  zoning 
ordinance. 

Rockville,    Maryland,     in    the 

metropolitan  Washington  District 
has  organized  The  Rockville  Com- 
munity Federation  at  the  suggestion 
of  Walter  A.  Taylor,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Re- 
search, American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have 
chosen  this  suburban  town  of  8,000 
as  their  home.  In  the  announce- 
ment it  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
citizens  were  concerned  that  the 
trends  and  influences  acting  upon 
Rockville,  which  in  a  decade  has 
grown  from  2,500  to  its  present 
size,  may,  unless  understood  and 
carefully  guided,  cause  the  com- 
munity to  lose  its  desirable  qualities. 

Future    Springfield,    Inc.    was 

made  the  subject  of  an  impressive 
Editorial  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  May  23, 
1950.  We  quote:  "Just  five  years 
ago,  Future  Springfield,  Inc.,  an 
organization  devoted  to  govern- 
mental research  and  city  planning, 
came  into  being  as  a  voluntary 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  city's 
leading  bankers,  businessmen  and 
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industrialists.  In  this  brief  period, 
much  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  city 
has  been  accomplished. 

"We  congratulate  Future  Spring- 
field, Inc.,  for  its  accomplishments 
and  its  objective  and  nonpolitical 
approach  toward  making  this  a 
better  community  in  which  to  live. 
It  has  proved  its  worth  to  the  city 
in  its  able  and  progressive  analysis 
of  municipal  problems,  and  we  wish 
for  it  a  strong  and  a  healthy  future. 
It  is  an  organization  in  which  every 
citizen  may  well  take  pride.  .  .  . 

"As  a  result  of  the  organization's 
housing  survey,  the  Springfield 
Housing  Authority  was  created, 
temporary  housing  was  constructed, 
and  then  a  program  of  permanent 
housing  projects  was  undertaken. 
Reed  Village  has  been  completed 
and  two  more  projects  are  in  the 
works.  .  . 

"We  have  the  recent  evaluation 


of  the  city's  building  code  carried 
out  by  Future  Springfield  in  im- 
plementation of  one  of  its  housing 
study  recommendations.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  city  government  last 
year  appropriated  money  for  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  tech- 
nical and  clerical  help  for  the  Build- 
ing Code  Revision  Committee.  Ac- 
tion is  being  taken  and  a  revision 
of  the  building  code  is  progressing 
rapidly." 

The  Editorial  listed  other  ac- 
complishments— official  acceptance 
of  Bradley  Field  as  an  airport, 
reorganization  of  the  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Board,  a  land-use 
survey,  and  a  current  study  of  the 
City  Library  and  its  branches. 
We  must  agree  with  the  Daily  News 
that  Future  Springfield,  Inc.,  has 
served  the  community  unselfishly 
and  well  and  that  it  will  point  the 
way  in  the  years  ahead. 


We  Go  to  Miama,  Florida  in  1951 


The  invitation  which  was  ex- 
tended to  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  at  its  Okla- 
homa City  meeting  by  Frank 
Stearns  of  Miami,  Florida,  to  hold 
its  1951  Citizens  Conference  on 
Planning  in  Miami,  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
APCA  in  October,  1949.  Mr. 
Stearns  has  already  held  several 
meetings  of  municipal,  business  and 
civic  groups  to  prepare  for  the  Con- 
ference. The  dates  selected  will  fall 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  a  tour 
of  Miami  and  Dade  County,  with 


a  special  trip  into  the  Everglades. 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  never  met  in  Flor- 
ida; but  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful Florida  Conference  in  1926 
in  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  post- 
conference  tour  across  and  down 
the  Coast  of  Florida  to  Miami. 
The  1951  conference,  therefore, 
offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Association 
to  visit  Florida  and  learn  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  planning  and 
parks  and  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
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By  CHAS.  G.  SAUERS,  Chairman  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks; 
General  Superintendent,  Cook  Co.  Forest  Preserve,  River  Forest,  111. 


Currently,  there  is  wide  interest 
and  extensive  discussions  of  the 
effect  of  Federal  water  impound- 
ments on  stream  valleys.  There  is 
no  watershed,  no  matter  how  small, 
that  is  not  the  object  of  study  and 
proposal  by  dam-mad  engineers  of 
the  Federal  government.  Competi- 
tion is  keen  between  departments 
to  see  who  is  to  get  the  largest  ap- 
propriations with  which  to  dam  the 
most  streams  and  control  the  great- 
est areas  and  thus  command  the 
most  numerous  staffs.  In  many 
instances  projects  are  proposed  which 
are  not  in  the  Federal  province  but 
rather  the  responsibility  of  States, 
counties  or  local  drainage  districts. 
Many  small  projects  are  promoted 
by  Federal  bureaus  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Congress- 
men for  the  larger  and  all  embrac- 
ing schemes.  There  is  at  the  mo- 
ment no  Federal  policy  on  water 
control  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mittee appointed  recently  will  bring 
some  order  into  the  matter. 

Certainly  some  proposed  Federal 
impoundments  are  soundly  justified 
and  in  the  common  weal  but  many 
are  not.  The  enthusiasm,  the  thirst 
and  greed  for  power  and  size  evi- 
dent in  the  competition  between 
Federal  bureaus  cause  them  to  seek 
justification  from  any  source.  The 
justifications  are  often  of  the  Cham- 
ber-of-Commerce  complexion  with 
overemphasis  on  end  results  of  im- 
poundments and  underemphasis  on 
the  losses  in  agricultural,  cultural, 


industrial  and  recreational  values 
to  be  destroyed.  Many  auxiliary 
Federal  bureaus  have  been  drawn 
into  this  preparation  of  justifications 
and  their  sense  of  direction  and 
policies  distorted  and  obscured  in 
the  spate  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
to  opposite  numbers  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

Meanwhile,  many  States  are  de- 
linquent in  failing  to  look  the 
Federal  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
Notable  exceptions  are  the  success- 
ful action  by  Gov.  Forrest  of  Mis- 
souri in  preventing  the  damming 
of  the  Current  River  and  the  thus 
far  successful  effort  of  Illinois  citi- 
zens in  prevention  of  impoundments 
on  the  Illinois  River  which  would 
cause  great  loss  in  agricultural 
production  and  recreation  areas. 

It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon 
the  States,  more  particularly  state 
conservation  and  state  park  au- 
thorities, to  examine  with  a  bilious 
attitude  any  proposals  to  destroy 
stream  valleys  with  historical  values, 
high  farm  values,  samples  of  original 
and  native  landscapes  and  ample 
existing  recreational  values. 

The  plea  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities that  impoundments  will  create 
vastly  more  recreational  values  is 
often  unwarranted.  The  evidence, 
as  shown  by  the  statements  of  Tom 
Wallace,  at  the  National  Citizens 
Conference  on  Planning,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  1950  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL,  is 
that  fishing  is  not  always  better 
but  may  be  poorer,  that  wild  fowl 
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do  not  flock  to  the  changed  habitat 
but  shun  it,  that  the  drawdown  for 
power  and  irrigation  creates  much 
unusable  shore  line. 

An  analytical  survey  of  stream 
valleys  will  disclose  great  existing 
values  for  public  use.  Many  States 
and  lesser  governments  are  delin- 
quent in  not  providing  public  ac- 


cess to  lands  on  water  courses, 
where,  with  the  simplest  of  develop- 
ments, unrealized  recreation  re- 
sources will  be  made  available — all 
without  the  destruction  of  whole 
stream  valleys  and  the  expenditures 
of  millions. 
LOOK  that  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 


Two  Zoning  Decisions 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
in  Fred  P.  Scbell  and  Nell  C. 
Schell  vs.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Municipal  Corporation,  and  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  oj  Missouri,  has  upheld  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Jackson  County 
in  finding  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Zoning  Ordinance  of  Kansas 
City,  under  which  property  was 
rezoned  from  business  to  residential 
uses,  is  valid.  It  was  held  that  the 
procedure  complied  with  the  zoning 
ordinance  requirements  for  notice, 
public  hearing  and  favorable  recom- 
mendation by  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. 

The  Southern  California  Planning 
Congress  reports  a  Supreme  Court 
Decision  in  California  of  interest  to 
planners.  The  case  is  the  City  of 
Beverly  Hills  vs.  Brady,  215  P. 
(2nd)  460.  The  zoning  ordinance 
of  the  City  of  Beverly  Hills  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  or  con- 
duct of  any  business  in  the  R1.5 
zone.  A  licensed  physician  ac- 
quired his  home  in  the  R1.5  zone. 
Thereafter  he  was  the  author  of 
a  syndicated  column  devoted  to 
discussion  of  health  problems,  which 
was  published  in  130  newspapers. 
In  the  column  he  offered  pamphlets 
free  or  for  lOc  or  25c  cost  of  mailing. 


Each  day  he  received  at  his  home 
a  bag  of  mail  requesting  pamphlets. 
He  fitted  up  a  room  over  his  garage 
with  office  furniture.  The  cost  of 
mailing  the  pamphlets  exceeded 
slightly  the  fees  collected.  The 
activities  did  not  interfere  with  the 
use  or  appearance  of  his  home  or 
premises  as  a  residence,  nor  did 
they  affect  the  residential  or  esthetic 
character  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
City  sought  to  enjoin  his  operations. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
trial  court  that  the  Doctor  was  not 
engaged  in  business  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ordinance.  In  the 
decision  the  Court  made  several 
significant  statements : 

(l)The  ordinance  may  not  operate  so 
as  to  deprive  the  defendant  of  the 
normal  activities  incidental  to  a 
use  not  prohibited  under  the  ordi- 
nance; 

(2)  Application    of    zoning    restrictions 
to  particular  facts  is  subject  to  in- 
vestigation by  the  courts  and  each 
case  is  determinable  on  its  individual 
merits; 

(3)  Use   of  the   word   aesthetic   in   four 
places  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
siders aesthetics  as  being  important 
in    connection   with    zoning   regula- 
tions.   (Summarized  from  Review  of 
John  Lauten,  Assistant  City  Attor- 
ney, City  of  Glendale.) 
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This  Land  of  Ours 


The  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Dallas  Johnson,  Educational  Di- 
rector, has  sent  us  a  most  persuasive, 
illustrated  32-page  Booklet  entitled : 
This  Land  of  Ours.  The  text  is 
by  Maxwell  E.  Stewart  and  the 
layout  is  designed  by  Mabel  C. 
Mount.  We  have  never  seen  a 
better  argument  for  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  We  should 
like  to  see  copies  in  the  hands  of 
city  dwellers  generally  and  we 
hope  that  many  schools  will 
adopt  it  for  collateral  reading  so 
that  every  school  child  wijl  learn 
the  lessons  it  teaches.  The  fore- 
word is  a  quotation  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Conservation 


Foundation,  February,  1950: 

Some  people  have  challenged  the  need 
to  increase  productivity  of  our  resources; 
pointing  to  crop  surpluses  and  huge  ex- 
penditures for  farm  supports  today,  and 
saying,  "why  increase  the  yield?"  This 
kind  of  thinking  is  fallacious  and  danger- 
ous. Conservation  means  wiser  use,  not 
increased  surpluses.  Much  land  now  in 
crops  should  be  taken  out  of  cropping, 
to  save  the  land  itself .  .  . 

Copies  may  be  secured  from 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  at  30c  each,  with  special 
rates  for  quantity  orders  of  16c  a 
thousand,  15c  for  5,000  and  14c  for 
10,000,  with  transportation  charges 
extra. 


Appointments  to  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 


President  Truman  announced  on 
June  20  the  appointment  to  four- 
year  terms  on  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts:  Felix  G.  W.  deWeldon, 
sculptor,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Joseph  Hudnut,  Professor  of  Arch- 
itecture and  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design;  Pietro  Belluschi, 
architect  and  engineer  of  Portland, 
Oregon;  and  Edward  F.  Neild, 
architect  of  Shreveport,  La.,  to 
replace  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  land- 
scape architect,  who  had  served 
since  1932;  William  T.  Aldrich  and 


L.  Andrew  Reinhard,  architects 
who  had  served  since  1945;  and 
Lee  Lawrie,  sculptor  of  Easton, 
Md.,  who  had  served  since  1945. 
Remaining  on  the  Commission  are 
Dr.  Frederick  V.  Murphy,  archi- 
tect and  Maurice  Stern,  painter 
whose  terms  expired  in  1949.  Dr. 
David  T.  Finley,  the  lay  member  of 
the  Commission  is  serving  a  term 
which  expires  May  14,  1951.  The 
Commission  elects  its  own  Chair- 
man. 
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National  Parks 

S.  3409  (O'Mahoney  and  Hunt)  introduced  April  12,  1950.  Establishes  the  Wyoming 
Jackson  Hole  National  Park.  The  existing  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  will  be  merged  and  the  new  park  will 
be  known  as  Jackson  Hole  National  Park.  6,675  acres  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monument  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  Elk  Refuge  admini- 
stered by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  2,806  acres  at  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Monument  will  be  transferred  to  the  Teton  National  Forest  for  administration  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  All  the  remainder  of  the  present  Monument,  which  includes  the 
recently  transferred  Rockefeller  lands,  together  with  the  present  acreage  of  Grand 
Teton,  will  be  thrown  into  the  new  Wyoming  Jackson  Hole  National  Park.  The  Jackson 
Hole  elk  herd  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  the  National  Park  Service. 

S.  1283— H.R.  4587  (McCarran-Crosser)  introduced  May  9,  1949,  to  acquire, 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  public  airports  outside  but  close  to  the  entrances  of 
national  parks  and  monuments.  This  bill  passed  House  March  8,  1950.  Approved  by 
the  President  on  March  18.  Public  Law  463.  The  projects  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  local  governmental  agencies  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  program  will  make  these  areas  accessible  without  damaging  or  modifying  them  in 
any  way.  Authorization  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  this  program  is  contained 
in  the  Act  but  no  funds  have  yet  been  appropriated.  (See  P&CC  July  1949,  p.  57  for  a 
statement  on  this  bill.) 

S.  1959  (Chavez)  introduced  May  27,  1949.  To  commemorate  by  a  marker  Jim 
White  and  his  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  Carlsbad  Caverns,  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  House  June  5,  1950. 

S.  3144— H.  R.  7462,  7523  and  7721.  Introduced  Feb.  28  and  March  15,  1950,  with 
several  sponsors.  These  are  identical  bills  and  seek  to  reestablish  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  for  the  performance  of  useful  public  work  in  connection  with  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  United  States  through  the 
employment  of  youthful  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need  of  em- 
ployment. Referred  first  to  Committee  on  Education  and  finally  to  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  No  action. 

H.  R.  7709  (Bennett)  introduced  March  15,  1950.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire  by  donation  or  otherwise,  not  to 
exceed  500  acres  of  land  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Johns  Bluff,  Duval  County, 
Florida,  to  commemorate  the  historic  settlement  of  Fort  Caroline,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
sixteenth  century  founders  of  the  Fort.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  7799  (Forand)  introduced  March  22,  1950.  To  establish  Fort  Adams  National 
Monument  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  7943  (Phillips)  introduced  March  30,  1950.  Reduces  and  revises  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  in  California.  This  bill  is  a  substitute  for 
H.  R.  4116  introduced  last  session.  The  change  from  the  old  bill  is  that  all  lands  taken 
out  of  the  Monument  by  this  bill  which  are  in  Federal  ownership  will  be  open  for  mining 
entry  under  the  U.  S.  mining  laws.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  favored  this  bill. 
Passed  House  June  19,  1950. 

S.  2833  (Cain)  introduced  Jan.  11,  1950.  H.  R.  6920  (Mrs.  Douglas,  Calif.)  intro- 
duced January  23,  1950.  Provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments.  No  action. 

S.  2894  (Graham)  H.  R.  6844  (Redden)  introduced  January  18,  1950.  Authorizes 
not  to  exceed  $12,800,000  for  the  continued  construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
motor  road  between  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Virginia,  and  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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H.  R.  8513  (Bennett)  introduced  May  15,  1950.  To  facilitate  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  the  preservation  of  natural  features  by  providing  a  Nature  Conservancy 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  This 
bill  creates  a  charitable,  educational,  scientific  and  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Nature  Conservancy,  to  preserve,  or  aid  in  the  preservation  of,  areas,  objects, 
fauna  and  flora  having  scientific,  educational  or  esthetic  significance.  No  action. 


State  Parks 

H.  R.  7484  (Horan)  introduced  Feb.  28,  1950.  Creating  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Reimbursement  to  States  and  Local  Governments  by  reason  of  Federal  ownership 
of  improved  and  unimproved  real  property.  The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
the  Federal  government  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  governments  without 
reduction  for  benefits  which  supposedly  have  accrued  to  the  local  governments  because 
of  Federal  facilities.  The  Administration  in-Iieu  bill  is  being  reviewed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  no  action  is  forseen  immediately. 

H.  R.  8549  (Bailey)  introduced  May  18,  1950.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  state  park  purposes,  the  7320  acres 
constituting  the  Holly  River  State  Park  which  are  now  under  lease  and  used  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  for  park  purposes.  Referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  No  action. 


Federal  City 

H.  R.  7722— -S.  3232  (Woodhouse-Kefauver)  introduced  March  15,  and  13,  1950. 
To  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
system,  of  the  old  Stone  House  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Reported  May  11,  1950,  with  report. 

H.  R.  5990.  To  provide  for  the  development,  administration  and  maintenance  of 
the  Baltimore  Washington  Parkway  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  an  extension  of  the 
park  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Reported,  March  16,  1950  with  amendment  and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  decision.  Passed  House  May  25,  1950. 

H.  R.  5968  (McMillan)  introduced  August  11,  1949.  To  vest  in  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  control  over  all  public  swimming  pools,  playgrounds  and  parks 
situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Reported  May  4,  1950  with  amendment,  to  omit 
the  reference  to  public  playgrounds  and  public  parks,  confining  provision  of  bill  to 
swimming  pools.  No  action. 

H.  R.  7341  (Beall)  introduced  February  20,  1950.  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Anacostia  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Capitol  Street.  Passed  House  April  6,  1950;  passed  Senate  May 
23,  1950. 

H.  R.  8502  (Auchincloss)  introduced  May  15,  1950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  reorganize  the 
executive  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  reorganization  proposed  would  be  under  the  present  form 
of  commission  government.  No  action. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  House  District  Committee  on  S.  1931,  to  consider 
principal  amendments  to  provide  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  nominate  for  an  ad- 
ditional member  of  the  Planning  Commission  a  member  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Commission.  Also  the  Governor  of  Maryland  should  nominate  for  that  State 
a  member  of  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  Adoption 
of  these  amendments  will  clear  the  way  for  this  Senate — enacted  bill  by  the  House. 
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MINING  CITY  DAM,  MAMMOTH 
CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK: 

Construction  of  the  proposed 
Mining  City  dam  at  the  height 
currently  proposed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses, on  the  Green  River,  Ken- 
tucky, authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  would 
directly  affect  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  by  creating  within  it  a 
storage  reservoir.  This  reservoir 
would  flood  the  park  along  the 
Green  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
flood  and  damage  geological  and 
other  natural  features  of  Mammoth 
Cave. 

Following  introduction  in  the 
81st  Congress  of  H.  R.  5472,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill 
containing  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  initiate  projects  ap- 
proved in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1938,  the  Department  requested 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  rescind  the  previous 
authorization  for  the  Mining  City 
project  on  the  Green  River.  H.  R. 
5472,  as  amended  and  enacted  into 
law  (Public  Law  516,  approved 
May  17,  1950),  included  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  "Provided,  That 
the  Mining  City  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Kentucky,  and  alternates 
therefor  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  Ses- 
sion), shall  not  be  constructed  if 
such  construction  would  have  any 


adverse  effect  on   Mammoth  Cave 
National    Park." 

This  provision  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  any  dam  constructed  at  Mining 
City.  Evidently  this  would  permit 
construction  of  a  Mining  City  dam 
on  the  Green  River  at  the  same 
location  or  up  or  down  stream 
from  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  as  long  as  it  would  not  be 
constructed  to  an  elevation  that 
would  flood  the  park.  While  this 
is  a  satisfactory  stop-gap  measure 
in  protecting  Mammoth  Cave,  the 
universal  wish  of  conservationists 
throughout  the  country  is  to  see 
this  authorization  completely  elim- 
inated from  the  Flood  Control 
Act. 

KINGS  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK: 

Pending  legislation  (H.  R.  5264 
and  H.  R.  8303,  White,  and  H.  R. 
6919,  Douglas)  would  authorize  de- 
velopment of  the  full  hydro-electric 
power  potential  of  the  entire  Kings 
River  watershed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  The 
bill,  in  its  present  form,  would 
authorize  the  Bureau  to  investigate 
all  potential  reservoir  sites  in  the 
Kings  River  Basin,  which  authority 
would,  of  course,  extend  not  only 
to  the  Tehipite  and  Cedar  Grove 
areas,  but  to  sites  within  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park. 

The  Department's  report  on  H.  R. 
5264  recommended  elimination  of 
the  park  from  the  bill's  provision 
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through  the  following  change  in 
language  of  the  bill:  "***  develop- 
ment of  the  full  hydroelectric  power 
potential  of  the  entire  Kings  River 
watershed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  such  watershed  now 
included  in  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park;  and***." 

If  this  guarantee  is  retained  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  park 
will  be  pretty  well  protected  for  the 
present,  although  the  dam  builders 
(Reclamation,  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
etc.)  will  continue,  no  doubt,  to 
covet  the  potential  dam  sites  in  the 
present  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  for  power  purposes. 

ECHO  PARK  AND  SPLIT  MOUNTAIN 

DAMS,  DINOSAUR  NATIONAL 

MONUMENT: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
its  studies  of  the  Colorado  River, 
maintains  that  the  Echo  Park  and 
Split  Mountain  reservoir  projects, 
both  of  which  would  be  located 
within  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, are  key  units  and  essential 
to  its  over-all  development  pro- 
gram. If  these  projects  were  to  be 
undertaken,  it  would  mean  the 
virtual  disestablishment  of  the  mon- 
ument. The  monument  boundaries 
would  probably  have  to  be  re- 
drawn to  encompass  only  that  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  dinosaur  quarry. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chap- 
man held  a  public  hearing  on  April 
3,  1950,  to  obtain  information  on 
the  relationship  and  effects  of  these 
dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  area.  At 
the  present  time,  no  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 


tain  dams   shall   be   recommended 
to  Congress  for  authorization. 

GLACIER  VIEW  DAM,  GLACIER 
NATIONAL  PARK: 

The  Glacier  View  dam  proposed 
for  construction  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Flathead  River,  Montana, 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  would 
flood  nearly  20,000  acres  of  scenic 
wilderness  and  winter  wildlife  range 
in  Glacier  National  Park. 

On  April  11,  1949,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  their  report  ac- 
companying a  joint  letter  to  ihe 
President,  agreed  that  the  Glacier 
View  project  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  present  development  plans 
for  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  In 
spite  of  this  agreement,  on  August 
26, 1949,  Representative  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  introduced  H.  R. 
6153,  which  brings  the  project  back 
to  life  again.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  it  up  to  this  time. 

BRIDGE  CANYON  DAM,  GRAND 
CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK: 

The  proposed  Bridge  Canyon 
dam,  a  unit  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  if  constructed  above  an 
elevation  of  1,877  feet,  would  back 
water  into  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  and  Monument. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  successful  in  its  request  that 
S.  75  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  be  amended 
to  establish  the  1877  elevation  as 
a  maximum  rather  than  a  minimum 
for  the  dam.  S.  75  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  21,  but  the 
House  has  taken  no  action  on  it  as 
yet. 
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Nine  Women's  Clubs  Share  $35,000  for 
Community  Service 


Nine  women's  clubs  headed  by 
a  19-member  group  in  luka,  Miss., 
shared  in  $35,000  cash  prizes  in  a 
national  "Build  a  Better  Com- 
munity"- contest. 

Awards  in  the  contest,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  a  Midwest 
grocery  chain,  were  announced  at 
the  Federation's  59th  annual  con- 
vention in  Boston,  May  31. 

Top  honors  went  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  of  luka — the 
"sweepstakes"  winner.  The  club 
received  awards  totaling  $10,300 
for  projects  carried  on  in  its  small 
town  of  1,600  population. 

During  the  year-long  contest 
the  club  set  up  an  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  clinic  staffed  by  two 
doctors;  sparked  a  city  clean-up 
campaign,  had  a  dial  phone  system 
installed,  renovated  school  facil- 
ities and  presented  a  merry-go- 
round  to  the  luka  park. 

Winners  in  the  national  com- 
petition : 

Clubs  with  a  membership  of  150 
or  more — 

First  prize,  $5,000 — Tippecanoe 
County  Federation,  Lafayette  Ind., 
for  raising  $50,000  for  a  Girl  Scout 
camp  and  other  civic  improvement. 

Second  prize,  $3,000 — Sorosis 
Club,  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  medical 
aid  to  Negro  neighbors,  free  book- 
mobile library  service  and  setting 
up  a  nursery  to  care  for  children 
while  mothers  shop. 


Third  prize,  $2,000- Harrods- 
burg  (Ky.)  Women's  Club  for 
raising  $43,000  to  equip  a  hospital. 

Clubs  with  a  membership  of  50 
to  150— First  prize,  $5,000— Senior 
and  Junior  Women's  Clubs,  Mari- 
anna,  Fla.,  for  a  campaign  to  com- 
bat hookworm. 

Second  prize,  $3,000 — Overbrook, 
Kans.,  three  women's  clubs  for 
combined  aid  in  setting  up  a  clinic, 
building  a  library  and  general  civic 
improvement. 

Third  prize,  $2,000 — Junior  Chil- 
howee  Club,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  for 
school  repair,  setting  up  a  nurses 
scholarship  and  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  handicapped. 

Clubs  with  a  membership  of  50 
or  less:  First  prize,  $5,000 — luka 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  for  "en- 
tering into  every  phase  of  com- 
munity activity." 

Second  prize,  $3,000— El  Pro- 
greso  Club,  Alpino,  Tex.,  for  bring- 
ing the  first  free  library  service  to 
"Big  Bend,"  an  area  larger  than 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Hawaii. 

Third  prize,  $2,000— Three  clubs 
in  Rolls,  N.  Dak.,  for  raising  $35,000 
to  enlarge  the  school. 

President  Truman  in  a  message 
to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Blair  Buck  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Federation  president, 
praised  the  "Build  a  Better  Com- 
munity Program"  which  he  said 
"has  stimulated  public  interest  in 
local  civic  responsibilities." 
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A  New  Grand  Teton  National  Park 


On  June  15,  a  Committee  Print 
was  issued  of  S.3409,  introduced  by 
Senator  O'Mahoney  to  establish 
the  Wyoming- Jackson  Hole  Na- 
tional Park,  as  reported  in  the 
Watch  Service.  In  the  print  the 
name  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
is  used  for  the  enlarged  area. 

The  clause  which  provided  for 
perpetual  compensation  for  tax 
losses  by  the  State  of  Wyoming 
has  been  modified  to  grant  full 
compensation  for  the  first  year, 
with  five  percent  decreases  annu- 
ally for  20  years. 

If  we  read  the  bill  aright  there 
is  no  permission  for  hunting  as  such 
in  the  park.  The  elk  herd  traverses 
a  corner  of  the  park  at  certain  sea- 
sons and  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  the  Wyoming  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  are  empowered 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  management 
under  which,  if  it  is  decided  to 
reduce  the  herd,  licensed  hunters 
may  be  deputized  to  kill  one  animal 
each.  This  is  not  an  intrinsically 
good  provision  but  we  have  con- 
fidence that  it  will  not  be  abused 
under  the  National  Park  Service. 


The  existing  situation  is  untenable 
and  we  want  to  see  the  park  estab- 
lished. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  achieved 
a  fair  meeting  of  minds  on  most  of 
the  controversial  issues  which  have 
plagued  us  for  these  twenty  years. 
The  important  consideration  is  to 
place  Jackson  Hole  along  with  the 
Grand  Tetons  under  the  undis- 
puted jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  far- 
sighted  and  generous  acquisition 
of  extensive  private  lands  in  Jack- 
son Hole,  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  without  which  any  Con- 
gressional action  at  this  late  date 
would  be  like  locking  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 
As  it  is,  the  new  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  is  free  from  blight 
and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  visited  parks  in  the  system — 
a  credit  alike  to  the  State  of  Wyom- 
ing and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Secretary  Chapman  Approves  Dinosaur  Dams 

As  we  go  to  press  Secretary  Chapman  on  June  27  instructed  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  draft  recommendations  for  the  building  of  Echo  Park  and 
Split  Mountain  Dams  which  would  back  water  into  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  The  Secretary  maintains  his  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments;  but  he  holds  the  reclamation  plan  to  be  the  most 
economical  to  meet  urgent  water  needs. 

We  register  disagreement.  At  the  hearing,  General  Grant  presented  alternate 
sites  and  part  of  the  alleged  economy  is  the  appropriation  of  an  area  already 
dedicated  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  final  decision  lies  with  Con- 
gress, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  maintain  its  traditional  policy  of  protection 
for  national  parks  and  monuments. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

EARL  O.  MILLS 

1892-1950 


The  sudden  death  of  Earl  O. 
Mills  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
April  13  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
planning  world.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  assisting  the  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  with  the 
revision  of  its  zoning  ordinance. 

Born  January  27,  1892,  he  re- 
ceived his  training  at  Schleicher 
Technical  School,  not  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Mills  was  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Harland  Bartholomew 
and  Associates  for  several  years 
and  then  engaged  in  independent 
practice.  He  had  served  as  consul- 
tant for  more  than  70  communities 
in  24  States  and  Canada. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and 


registered  as  a  professional  engi- 
neer in  Texas.  During  World  War  I, 
he  served  in  the  Navy. 

In  1946  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners at  its  Cleveland  meeting  and 
during  his  two  years  as  President 
he  increased  the  membership  of  the 
Institute  and  enlarged  its  activities. 

He  had  held  membership  in  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation since  1935  and  frequently 
participated  in  the  programs  of  its 
planning  conferences.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  drafting  committee 
of  Zoning  and  Civic  Development 
which  was  issued  last  January  by 
the  Construction  and  Civic  De- 
velopment Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 


JOHN  MARK  GLENN 
1858-1950 


The  death  of  Mr.  Glenn,  a  leader 
for  many  years  in  public  and  private 
welfare  activities,  and  a  Director 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  oc- 
curred in  New  York  on  April  20. 
Mr.  Glenn  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  widely  known  in 
charitable  circles  and  served  as  a 
Trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity from  1906-1942.  He  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  first 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  National 
Conference  on  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections (now  National  Conference 
on  Social  Work);  National  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness;  City 


Charities  of  Baltimore  and  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York 
(now  Community  Service  Society); 
New  York  Regional  Plan;  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;  National  Urban  League; 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Commis- 
sion on  Christian  Social  Service. 
In  1906  he  assisted  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  to  set  up  the  Foundation  that 
commemorates  Russell  Sage. 

It  was  in  1924,  while  he  was 
General  Director  of  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation (May,  1907-September,  1931), 
that  Mr.  Glenn  recommended  the 
first  grant  to  the  American  Civic 
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Association.  Later,  as  Trustee  of 
the  Foundation  he  approved  the 
recommendations  of  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  so  that  from  1924-1949 
the  Sage  Foundation  made  grants 
of  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  annually 
to  the  American  Civic  Association 
and  its  successor  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 
These  grants  were  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  service  the  Association 
was  rendering  in  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  community  civic  im- 
provement. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Glenn's  in- 
fluence that  the   10-year  study  of 


the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
was  prepared  and  Mr.  Glenn  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  which  was  organized 
to  stimulate  realization  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan. 

Shelby  Harrison,  writing  for  The 
Survey  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Glenn  as 
a  great  but  modest  man,  with  a 
liberal  outloook,  and  recalled  that 
Mrs.  Glenn,  who  died  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  worked  with  Mr.  Glenn 
to  help  people,  not  only  for  their 
physical,  economic  or  social  well- 
being  but  also  for  their  personal 
integrity  and  self  respect. 


JOHN  M.  PICTON 

1903-1950 


Mr.  Picton  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack early  Sunday  morning,  May 
13,  while  in  Washington  attending 
the  National  Citizens  Conference 
on  Planning.  He  died  the  following 
Friday  night  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  His  illness  with 
its  tragic  result  saddened  members 
of  the  Conference,  who  had  en- 
joyed seeing  him,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  the  pre-conference  trip 
over  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  Picton  was  chief  planning 
engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  born  in  Nashville, 
April  25,  1903.  His  degree  in  civil 
engineering  was  received  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  One  of 


his  early  positions  was  that  of 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  He 
has  been  city  planning  engineer  of 
Charleston,  West  Va.,  and  senior 
planning  technician  of  the  National 
Research  Planning  Board  at  In- 
dianapolis. He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  valuable  reports  on  plan- 
ning for  Greater  Kansas  City.  A 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  planning  fraternity 
and  was  to  have  been  a  participant 
in  the  zoning  session  of  the  Con- 
ference in  Washington. 


THOMAS  H.  DESMOND 

1884-1950 

Thomas  H.  Desmond,  super-  suddenly  at  his  home  on  May  20 
intendent  of  the  Connecticut  State  at  Simsbury.  He  was  president 
Park  and  Forest  Commission,  died  of  Desmond  and  Yarwood,  land- 
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scape  architects.  He  had  served  as 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks  for  a 
short  period  since  the  war  and  also 
served  as  planning  consultant  to  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
for  a  number  of  years  both  before 
and  after  the  war.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  in  Detroit 
last  fall  will  remember  his  fine  talk 


on  "Park  Design  and  Facilities." 
He  was  graduated  from  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College  in 
1906  and  received  the  BSA  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1908. 
He  was  a  past  vice-president  and 
past  treasurer  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Town 
Plan  Commission  of  Simsbury. 


JAMES  B.  WILLIAMS 

1880-1950 


The  death  of  James  B.  Williams 
of  Clearwater,  Florida,  occurred 
on  May  14,  1950  at  his  home.  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation since  1935  and  during  the 
CCC  days  was  connected  with  the 
National  Park  Service.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.  B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  1904.  He 
entered  the  field  of  social  welfare 
and  from  1914  to  1917  was  Di- 
rector of  the  City  and  County  De- 


partment of  Welfare,  Los  Angeles. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  as  District 
Representative  from  1919  to  1935 
and  from  1935  through  1942  served 
the  National  Park  Service  on  leave 
from  the  Association.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  Association  and  in 
1943  was  assigned  as  a  special  field 
representative  to  serve  state  agencies 
conducting  recreation  programs.  He 
retired  in  1948. 


DR.  HUGH  P.  BAKER 

1878-1950 


The  death  of  Dr.  Baker,  at  the 
age  of  72,  occurred  at  a  sanitarium 
in  Orlando,  Florida,  on  May  24. 
Dr.  Baker  was  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation since  1934,  serving  as  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter  Chairman  for 
several  years. 


Besides  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  President  of  Massachusetts 
State  College,  now  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  he  had  also  been 
connected  with  Iowa  State  College, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse.  Many  honorary  de- 
grees were  conferred  upon  him  by 
various  universities. 
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OAKES  AMES 

1875-1950 


Internationally  known  as  a  bot- 
anist and  a  former  professor  of 
botany  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Ames 
became  interested  in  the  American 
Civic  Association  and  held  life 
membership  at  the  time  of  his 
death  which  occurred  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida  on  April  28.  A 


graduate  of  Harvard,  he  had  been 
curator  and  director  of  the  Harvard 
Botanical  Museum  and  a  director 
of  Boston's  Arnold  Arboretum.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  seven-volume 
work  on  orchids  and  many  shorter 
botanical  papers. 
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LETS  NOT  LIQUIDATE  DINOSAUR 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

By  U.  S.  GRANT  III,  President,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


The  Trojan  Horse,  model  1950, 
is  now  driven  by  electricity  supplied 
from  water  power  impounded  be- 
hind great  dams.  In  most  cases 
such  dams  are  doubtless  economi- 
cally justified  and  their  construction 
may  be  expected  to  prove  beneficial ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  dam  builders 
have  a  preference  for  a  location 
where  they  would  destroy  other 
existing  and  irreplaceable  values 
that  are  the  heritage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Like  the  cynics  of  half 
a  century  ago  they  know  the  price 
of  everything  but  the  value  of 
nothing.  When  the  fancy  strikes 
them  they  must  have  their  way. 
Then  they  trot  in  their  Trojan 
horse,  secretly  pass  over  the  wall 
established  by  law  to  protect  the 
natural  wonders  and  play  places  of 
the  American  people,  and  by  an 
intensive  campaign  of  propaganda 
"sell"  the  local  inhabitants  and 
their  lenders  the  project.  The  final 
step  is  then  to  persuade  Congress 
by  a  well-organized  pressure  group 
that  it  is  necessary  "pro  bono 
publico"  to  legitimize  the  violation 
of  the  law  in  a  particular  case  and 
authorize  an  exception  to  a  policy 
explicitly  stated  in  a  law  adopted 
after  years  of  consideration  to 
protect  our  heritage. 

Of  late  years,  with  the  popular 


recognition  of  the  need  of  our  arid 
regions  for  more  water  and  of  the 
benefits  of  cheap  power  to  their 
communities,  the  frequency  with 
which  such  projects  are  espoused 
and  fought  for  has  become  alarming. 
One  such  project  is  about  to  go  before 
Congress  now:  The  proposal  to 
include  in  the  upper  Colorado 
basin  program  two  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment! 

Of  course,  most  of  those  who  are 
pressing  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
projects  are  honestly  persuaded  of 
four  wholly  erroneous  claims,  alleged 
by  the  salesmen  who  have  done 
their  job  only  too  well:  (1)  That 
the  crying  need  of  northeastern 
Utah  and  the  Bonneville  basin  for 
more  water  cannot  be  met  without 
these  two  reservoirs;  (2)  that  with- 
out these  two  dams  the  amount  of 
water  for  the  lower  Colorado  River 
basin,  stipulated  in  the  interstate 
agreement,  will  not  be  forthcoming; 
(3)  that  without  them  there  will  be 
less  water  impounded  and  less 
power  produced;  and  finally  (4) 
that  the  cost  of  the  entire  upper 
Colorado  River  program  will  be 
substantially  increased  by  the  elim- 
ination of  these  two  dams  and  the 
substitution  of  others  therefor.  All 
four  of  these  claims  are  disproved  by 
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the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation itself,  as  will  be  shown, 
although  the  Bureau  for  reasons  not 
evident  has  continued  to  press  for 
the  inclusion  of  these  two  projects 
in  the  program  and  has  apparently 
persuaded  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  its  recommen- 
dations. 

The  construction  of  these  two 
dams  will  destroy  the  character  of 
a  unique  national  monument  having 
special  scenic,  geological,  arche- 
ological  and  recreational  values. 
//  the  American  people  wish  to 
preserve  this  God-made  wonder  for 
the  inspiration  and  enjoyment  of 
themselves  and  future  generations 
they  must  act  now.  Immediate 
popular  support  of  the  opponents  of 
the  projects  is  needed  to  prevent 
authorizing  legislation.  Such  sup- 
port can  be  given  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  dam  sites  exist  in  other 
places  in  the  upper  Colorado  system 
which  will  give  equivalent  or  better 
results  at  no  substantial  increase 
of  cost  and  probably,  as  far  as 
conditions  are  now  known,  at  less 
cost. 

By  prohibiting  any  water  power 
developments  in  our  national  parks 
and  monuments,  the  1921  and  1935 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  adopted  after  full  discussion 
and  debate  lasting  over  15  years, 
established  a  well-considered  policy 
of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
interests  and  heritage  of  all  the 
people  of  our  country  and  the  citi- 
zens of  other  nations,  who  come 
here  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
wonders  Nature  has  given  us,  against 
just  such  attempts  as  is  now 
proposed  for  the  temporary  benefit 
of  relatively  few.  Such  an  estab- 


lished policy — and  I  emphasize  it 
is  to  protect  not  only  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  generation,  but  also 
the  inheritance  we  should  pass  on  to 
future  generations — such  a  policy 
should  not  be  violated  just  to  make 
easier  or  a  few  dollars  cheaper  the 
storage  of  water  and  production  of 
power  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited 
area.  This  is  especially  true  in  this 
case  when  the  needed  benefits  can 
be  obtained  at  alternative  sites. 

The  natural  features  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  are  many  of 
them  unique.  If  the  proposed  dams 
are  built,  the  unique  character  of 
the  river  and  canyon  will  be  changed, 
their  special  value  will  have  been 
destroyed  forever  for  the  particular 
kind  of  recreation  and  inspiration 
they  in  their  natural  state  can  give. 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  power  plants  will 
afford  better  and  more  recreational 
facilities.  Such  facilities  as  they  will 
afford  will  be  different,  of  a  kind 
encountered  on  all  the  hundreds  of 
other  reservoirs  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  by 
other  agencies,  and  will  exist  equally 
whether  these  two  reservoirs  are 
built  or  their  equivalents  are  located 
elsewhere. 

Our  industrial  civilization  is  cre- 
ating an  ever  greater  need  for  the 
average  man,  woman  and  child,  to 
re-establish  contact  with  nature,  to 
be  inspired  by  and  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  to  be 
diverted  from  the  whirling  wheels  of 
machinery  and  of  chance.  There  is 
an  ever  growing  craving  to  be  eased 
of  the  anxious  tension  of  the  factory 
and  the  city.  Moreover,  our  popu- 
lation is  growing  rapidly.  The 
national  parks  and  monuments  now 
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developed  are  already  overcrowded 
with  30,000,000  visitors  reported 
last  year.  More  must  be  developed 
for  the  teeming  generations  to  come. 
It  would  be  a  crime  to  destroy  this 
unique  value  which  we  have  in- 
herited, and  cut  off  our  heirs  with 
a  shilling — a  few  acre-feet  of  water 
and  a  few  kilowatt  hours  which,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  can  be  pro- 
vided elsewhere. 

This  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
in  its  natural  state  is  a  plea  against 
setting  a  precedent  for  violating  the 
heretofore  observed  policy.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  such  a  precedent, 
if  allowed,  will  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily be  imitated  over  and  over 
again,  whenever  anyone  finds  some 
possible  profit  in  the  similar  des- 
ecration and  injury  to  other  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments. 

The  preservation  of  this  monu- 
ment of  Nature's  grandeur  with  its 
prehistoric  record,  will  in  no  way 
disregard  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  Colorado  watershed  and  the 
Bonneville  Basin,  for  their  needs 
can  be  met  by  reservoirs  outside 
the  national  monument  without  the 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain 
dams.  The  notion  that  the  Central 
Utah  requirements  are  to  be  pro- 
vided and  can  only  be  met  by  the 
Echo  Park  dam  is  entirely  erroneous; 
actually,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's program  itself  calls  for  them 
to  be  met  by  a  diversion  from 
Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  outside 
the  monument.  (Perhaps  confusion 
with  the  other  Echo  Reservoir  on 
Weber  River  in  Utah  is  responsible 
for  the  mistaken  plaint  that  the 
Echo  Park  site  is  Utah's  last  water- 
hole.)  Equally  mistaken  is  the 


notion  that  the  23,000,000  acre-feet 
of  storage,  needed  to  provide  the 
average  annual  flow  of  7,500,000 
at  Lee  Ferry,  as  required  by  the 
interstate  contract,  cannot  be  got 
without  this  storage  in  the  monu- 
ment; whereas  the  capacity  now 
proposed  for  the  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  alone  is  estimated  at 
26,000,000  acre-feet. 

Turning  to  the  financial  estimates, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reports 
indicate  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of 
1.73  to  1  for  power  alone;  and  for 
combined  benefits  a  ratio  of  1.89  to 
1.  Evidently,  where  there  are  so 
many  possible  dam  sites  to  choose 
from,  to  save  the  irreplaceable 
values  of  the  Dinosaur  Monument, 
we  can  well  afford  the  selection  of 
a  slightly  less  profitable  location  for 
the  additional  storage  required  with- 
out substantial  reduction  in  the 
economic  justification  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Project  as  a  whole. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  present  project  utilizes  only  10 
dam  sites  of  some  81  possible  dam 
sites  indicated  in  the  Colorado 
River  Report  of  1947.  While,  of 
course,  many  of  these  will  prove 
impracticable  on  further  examina- 
tion and  local  survey,  it  is  evident 
there  are  plenty  of  substitutes  from 
which  to  choose.  Evidently  many 
red  herrings  have  got  into  the 
upper  Colorado. 

Although  the  selection  of  sub- 
stitutes will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  any 
outsider  must  approach  the  problem 
with  much  diffidence,  the  sub- 
stitutions which  follow  are  proposed 
to  show  that  there  is  an  adequate 
solution  for  doing  without  the  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  Reser- 
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voirs,  based  on  information  and 
data  contained  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  own  reports. 

The  five  reservoirs  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  for  immediate  con- 
struction comprise  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Reservoir  (to  satisfy  the 
diversion  to  Utah),  the  Curecanti 
on  Gunnison  River,  the  Glen  Can- 


yon on  the  Colorado  just  above  Lee 
Ferry,  and  the  Martinez  Reservoir 
on  the  San  Juan.  The  results  will 
not  be  harmfully  affected  by  omit- 
ting the  fifth,  the  Echo  Park 
Reservoir,  and  bringing  forward  from 
second  to  first  priority  the  Gray 
Canyon  and  Cross  Mountain  Res- 
ervoirs, as  shown  in  the  following: 


For  comparison  — 


Gross  Annual 

Reservoir  Storage  (AF)  Firm  Power  (KWH) 

Gray  Canyon  2,000,000        1,018,000,000 

Cross  Mountain      5,200,000  335,000,000 


Total 
Echo  Park 


7,200,000 
6,400,000 


1,353,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


ultimately  reducing  to   666,000,000 


From  the  above  tabulated  com-  The  second  phase  contains  the 

parison,    it    is    evident    that    this  Split   Mountain   Dam   and    Reser- 

substitution  will  give  even  greater  voir,  so  that  substitutes  must  be 

capacity  in  both  storage  and  power  found  for  both  it  and  Echo  Park 

during  the  first  phase  of  the  project.  Reservoir: 


Reservoir 
Echo  Park 
Split  Mountain 

Total 


Gross         Firm  Power  Approximate 

Storage  (AF)        KWH  Cost 

6,400,000       666,000,000  $139,400,000 

335,000       720,000,000  67,000,000 


6,735,000     1,386,000,000    $206,000,000 


For  which  may  be  substituted: 

Reservoir 

Desolation 
(Some  overlap  with 
Gray  Canyon) 

Bluff 

New  Moab 

Total 


Gross      Firm  Power     Approximate 
Storage  (AF)        KWH  Cost 

900,000       433,000,000      $33,000,000 


3,000,000       289,000,000 
3,965,000       845,000,000 


19,000,000 
95,000,000 


7,865,000     1,567,000,000    $147,000,000 
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Other  alternatives  are  evidently 
possible  from  the  data  contained  in 
the  Bureau's  reports. 

When  probable  costs  are  com- 
pared, the  ground  is  less  firm, 
because  such  estimates  as  exist  were 
made  in  different  years,  which 
means  they  are  based  on  different 
construction  cost  levels,  and  besides 
such  estimates  are  not  very  re- 
liable until  after  extended  investi- 
gations of  sites,  foundations,  char- 
acter of  rock  and  soil,  etc.  However, 
such  estimates  as  exist  indicate  the 
above  solution  will  cost  only  147 
million  dollars  as  against  206  million 
dollars  for  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain,  or  $59,000,000  less! 

Evaporation  and  silting  will  be 
somewhat  higher  for  the  alterna- 
tives; but  the  increased  storage 
possible  would  compensate  for  the 
former.  The  soil  conservation  work 
now  going  on  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
watershed  will  reduce  the  silting 
appreciably  while  these  dams  are 
being  built  and  filled.  Moreover, 
the  Moab  dam  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  silt  reaching  Glen  Can- 
yon, so  that  the  over-all  reduction 
of  storage  by  silting  will  not  be 
appreciably  increased.  The  pos- 
sible use  of  the  Lodore  Canyon 
Reservoir,  in  lieu  of  one  of  those 
named,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  lower  evaporation  in  the  north 
and  increase  the  power  output  for 
the  northerly  part  of  the  basin  and 
for  the  Utah  market. 

To  sum  up  in  conclusion: 

a.  The  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  Dams  are  not  necessary 
for  the  successful  and  economical 
development  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin,  or  for  compliance  with  the 
Interstate  Compact,  or  to  furnish 


the  proposed  diversion  to  the  Utah 
Basin.  The  claim  that  they  are 
necessary  is  definitely  in  error. 

b.  In   fact,    substitutes    may   be 
found  which  will  not  only  furnish 
more  water  storage  and  more  hydrau- 
lic power,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but 
will  cost  less. 

c.  The  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment contains  natural,   geological, 
archeological,  and  recreational  fea- 
tures that  are  unique  and  irreplace- 
able. These  are  treasures  which  our 
generation  holds  in  trust  for  pos- 
terity.   There  is  a  moral  obligation 
upon    us    to    preserve    them    un- 
damaged for  our  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

d.  Such  recreational  features  as 
could  be  developed   in  connection 
with  the  reservoirs  would  be  just 
what  is  found  at  every  one  of  the 
thousands  that  already  exist  through 
out  the  country;  the  unique  educa- 
tional and  inspirational  values  will 
have    been    destroyed — and    quite 
unnecessarily. 

e.  Our  growing  population  needs 
more  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,    and    more    places    of 
special  interest  displaying  the  va- 
riety   of    natural     manifestations. 
Every  visitor  to  such  a  park  is  a 
better  citizen   afterwards,   and  we 
need  good  citizens.    Any  reduction 
in  their  extent  or  character  would 
be  a  step  contrary  to  the  public 
interests. 

/.If  these  dams  are  allowed  to  be 
built  they  will  constitute  a  prece- 
dent for  again  repeatedly  violating 
in  the  future  a  wise  policy,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  to  prevent  just 
such  wanton  destruction  of  irre- 
placeable values. 

g.  The  injury  will  be  to  the  whole 
country  and  future  generations,  not 
here  to  defend  their  heritage;  the 
benefits  are  claimed  for  a  relatively 
small  number  of  local  inhabitants 
and  their  communities — but  this  is 
all  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The 
benefits  can  be  had  just  as  cheaply 
or  more  cheaply  without  these  two 
dams  and  reservoirs.  There  are 


really  no  valid  reasons  for  them, 
it  is  just  that  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  grab  a  park  for  any 
other  purpose  and  public  opinion  has 
been  stirred  up  under  a  misunder- 
standing, and  then  it  is  human  nature 
not  to  want  to  give  up  a  cause  which 
has  once  been  espoused. 

Edmund  Burke  warned  us:  "For 
Evil  to  succeed,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  good  men  do  nothing."  May 
enough  good  men  act  now  to  pre- 
vent this  evil. 


Strictly  Personal 


Carl  Berg,  city  planner  and  land- 
scape architect,  is  opening  his  own 
consulting  office  at  810  Realty 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Berg 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  Planning 
Division  of  the  Louisville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  of  Aug.  1. 


George  W.  Simmons,  Jr.  has  just 
been  appointed  Site  Planner  with 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Office  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 


John  M.  Muddeman,  city  and 
town  planning  consultant,  has  been 
appointed  consultant  to  the  Nassau 
County  Planning  Commission,  New 
York. 


Louis  P.  Croft,  after  ten  years 
duty  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
Philippine  Islands,  is  wending  a 
rather  devious  trail  back  to  the 
USA  with  Mrs.  Croft  via  Bali, 
Java,  Singapore,  Southern  and  West- 
ern India,  Iran,  Turkey,  Greece 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
arriving  in  New  York  in  early  '51, 
according  to  plans  outlined  earlier 
this  year. 


Isadore  Rosenfield,  New  York 
architect  and  hospital  consultant, 
was  appointed  visiting  critic  in 
graduate  design  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architecture 
and  will  teach  at  the  University's 
winter  session,  according  to  an 
announcement  issued  in  July  by 
Dean  Leopold  Arnaud. 

<§> 

Mike  Mahoney  of  the  El  Paso 
City  Planning  Commission  is  re- 
turning to  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa to  complete  graduate  work  in 
planning,  effective  September  1950. 

Robert  Jemison  was  honored  by 
a  tribute  to  his  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Mountain  Brook,  a  sub- 
urban community  of  Birmingham, 
delivered  by  the  community's  mayor 
at  the  dedication  of  Jemison  Park 
by  the  city. 

Charles  Luckman,  until  last  Jan- 
uary president  of  Lever  Bros.  Co., 
has  become  a  partner  of  Los  Angeles 
Architect  William  L.  Pereira.  The 
new  job  marks  a  return  to  the  career 
for  which  Mr.  Luckman  was  trained 
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in  college.  He  and  Mr.  Pereira  were 
classmates  in  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Hon.  J.  Hardin  Peterson  of 
Florida  has  decided  to  retire  as  a 
Representative  of  his  State  in 
Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
present  Term,  January  3.  His  great 
loss  to  the  Nation  was  mentioned  in 
a  recent  tribute  to  him  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Aug.  10,  1950. 


Joshua  Vogel  is  recovering  from 
an  illness  and  is  reported  to  be  in 
fine  spirits  at  Firland  Sanatorium  at 
Seattle. 


Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 
publisher,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments, according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  July.  Mr.  Knopf  will  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland  who 
recently  retired  from  the  Board. 
Mr.  Knopf  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  park  scenery 
and  historic  sites. 


Harold  A.  Merrill  has  resigned 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  become  chief  of  the  Local 
Planning  Administration  Section  of 
the  Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Branch,  Division  of  Slum 
Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment, Housing  and  Home  Finance 

Agency. 
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Philip  H.  Elwood  has  retired  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Land- 


scape Architecture  at  Iowa  State 
College,  but  will  continue  as  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  teaching  fac- 
ulty.    

Frederick  A.  Gutheim,  a  special 
writer  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  joining  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 


Thomas  Jeffers  has  announced  his 
transfer  from  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  to 
the  Public  Buildings  Service. 


Gilmore  D.  Clarke  relinquished 
on  June  30  his  post  as  Dean,  College 
of  Architecture,  Cornell  University, 
where  he  has  served  for  12  years. 


Weldon  B.  Wade  of  Sycamore, 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives  to  suc- 
ceed Frank  L.  Brunckhorst, 
signed. 


re- 


Frank E.  Patterson,  former  head 
of  the  national  planning  bureau  in 
Afghanistan  has  accepted  a  post  in 
the  planning  division  of  Arlington 
County's  Department  of  Public 
Service.  Mr.  Patterson  served  for 
three  and  one-half  years  in  Afghan- 
istan, holding  the  title  of  city  plan- 
ning architect-engineer. 


Lieut.-CoI.  H.  P.  Cart  de  Lafon- 
taine  was  elected  President  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  in  Great 
Britain  for  1950-51  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute  held  in  June.  He  will 
take  office  in  November. 


So  You  Want  Air  Service 

By  DAVID  S.  STANLEY,  Evanston,  Illinois 


"We  want  to  be  put  on  the  airline 
map.  How  do  we  go  about  it?" 

That  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  many  times  during  the 
past  decade  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  of  civic  minded  individuals  to 
bring  new  or  additional  air  service 
to  their  communities.  These  efforts, 
successful  and  otherwise,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  a  well- 
defined  basic  procedure  which  has 
been  generally  followed  both  by 
the  applicant  airline  and  the  agency 
representing  a  community,  in  ob- 
taining the  desired  service.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
indicate  the  factors  which  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  presentation 
of  a  new  route  application  and  to 
suggest  how  that  emphasis  may  be 
brought  about. 

THE  COMMUNITY'S  PART  IN 
A  NEW  ROUTE  PROCEEDING 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  give  a 
short  description  of  what  is  involved 
in  new  route  proceedings.  To 
begin  with  no  airline  may  serve  a 
community  unless  it  receives  per- 
mission from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Government  regulatory 
body  for  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion. This  permission  must  be 
applied  for,  often  in  competition 
with  other  airlines,  and  a  formal 
hearing  is  held  by  the  Board.  At 
that  hearing  the  various  applicant 
air  carriers  adduce  evidence  to 
support  their  case,  and  the  Board 
subsequently  makes  its  decision. 
The  exhibits  of  the  airlines  are 
usually  supported  by  similar  ones 


submitted  by  communities  which 
will  be  included  in  the  proposed 
route  pattern.  The  community 
desiring  the  service  must  petition  to 
intervene  in  the  proceeding,  and 
if  the  Board  grants  this  permission, 
the  city  will  be  made  a  party  to  the 
case.  As  such  its  witness  or  wit- 
nesses will  sponsor  exhibits,  attend 
the  hearing  when  held,  and  be 
subject  to  cross  examination  on  the 
exhibits  prepared. 

A  petition  to  intervene  is  made 
either  by  the  city  directly,  or  on  its 
behalf  by  a  civic  organization. 
This  may  be  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Aviation  Commission  or 
some  other  representative  agency. 
Whether  or  not  legal  counsel  is 
retained  is  a  question,  largely  con- 
tingent upon  the  background  and 
training  of  the  individuals  who 
prepare  and  present  the  case. 

COOPERATION  WITH  APPLICANT 
AIRLINES 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  material  compiled  will  be  help- 
ful not  only  to  the  community's 
presentation  but  more  particularly 
to  that  of  the  airline  which  desires 
to  render  the  service.  If  the  policy 
is  to  favor  one  airline  over  the 
others,  assuming  all  have  applied  for 
the  type  of  service  desired  by  the 
city,  the  tenor  of  the  community's 
presentation  may  differ  from  that 
based  upon  a  policy  of  neutrality. 
In  either  case  it  is  advisable  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  appli- 
cants, finding  out  from  them  just 
what  data  they  will  present  and 
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what  assistance  they  need  from  the 
city  intervening  in  the  case. 

COMPANY   EXHIBITS 

Besides  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  city,  it  is  helpful  to  have  leading 
local  industrial  concerns  support  the 
case.  This  is  accomplished  by  having 
the  concerns  file  their  own  exhibits. 
They  will  include  a  description  of 
the  company,  its  magnitude  and  its 
annual  travel,  communication  and 
shipping  expenditures.  Also  shown 
may  be  data  showing  why  the  pro- 
posed air  service  is  needed,  and  the 
new  markets  which  may  be  made 
available  through  decreased  travel 
and  communication  time.  It  is 
also  well  to  stress  the  need  from  a 
competitive  standpoint,  making  com- 
parisons with  similar  concerns  in 
cities  already  having  air  service. 
Exhibits  showing  the  volume  and 
destination  of  product  shipments 
are  useful,  as  well  as  the  location  of 
branch  or  main  offices,  dealers, 
representatives  and  customers. 
These  company  exhibits  may  dup- 
licate the  material  prepared  by  the 
city  or  airline.  However,  this  is  not 
a  serious  fault  and  the  emphasis 
thus  obtained  may  justify  any 
apparently  useless  repetition. 

MAJOR  POINTS  To  BE  DEVELOPED 
IN   CASE    PREPARATION 

Turning  now  to  the  specific 
preparation  of  community  exhibit 
material  there  are  three  major 
points  which  should  be  developed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  case. 

(1)  The    community's    economic 
characteristics  and  their  trend 

(2)  Existing    transportation    fa- 
cilities 


(3)  Community  of  interest  and 
travel. 

These  factors  will  be  discussed  and 
their  component  parts  suggested 
and  analyzed.  Where  possible  the 
data  should  be  shown  comparative 
with  other  localities  having  similar 
characteristics  and  requirements. 
Rankings  with  these  other  communi- 
ties are  effective,  and  comparisons 
on  the  basis  of  per  capita,  per  1000 
population,  or  some  larger  unit, 
may  prove  a  useful  device  in  deriv- 
ing maximum  utility  from  the  data. 
The  material  compiled  will  be  of 
particular  value  if  it  is  obtainable 
only  from  local  sources. 

ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  A  COMMUNITY 

The  economic  characteristics  of 
a  community  and  their  secular 
trend  give  a  general  idea  of  the  air 
traffic  volume  potential  which  may 
be  present.  Material  compiled  for 
this  purpose  will  generally  include 
a  description  of  the  city,  a  map 
showing  its  location,  its  climate  and 
topography  and  the  community's 
economic  history.  Special  features 
of  attraction  should  be  stressed, 
such  as  proximity  to  recreational 
regions  or  areas  offering  particular 
inducements  for  travel  to  and  from 
the  community.  These  attractions 
may  be  already  in  existence  or 
planned  for  the  immediate  future. 
Data  pertaining  to  actual  travel 
volume  may  be  shown,  although 
it  is  usually  more  appropriate  to 
give  this  information  under  another 
of  the  three  categories  listed. 

It  is  important  to  bring  out 
significant  facts  concerning  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  community.  In  addition 
to  the  size  of  the  urban  population, 
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that  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
county  or  trading  area  should  be 
given,  and  the  trend  of  growth  in- 
dicated. Characteristics  such  as 
population  density  per  square  mile, 
and  the  race  or  descent  of  the  people 
making  up  the  population  are  useful 
attributes  to  supplement  other  in- 
formation. 

USE  OF  AGGREGATE  POPULATION 

ALONE  MAY  GIVE  FALSE 

IMPRESSION 

While  the  gross  size  of  a  commun- 
ity's population  is  of  course  a 
significant  indicator  of  importance, 
reliance  upon  that  factor  alone  may 
give  a  false  idea  of  the  traffic  po- 
tential. The  number  of  people  able 
to  buy  air  transportation  is  of 
greater  significance  than  the  mere 
presence  of  large  numbers.  Taking 
a  far-fetched  example,  Peiping, 
China,  is  a  city  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  souls.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  that  population  is 
made  up  of  impecunious  coolies 
who  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
patrons  of  commercial  air  service. 
If  it  be  conservatively  assumed  that 
90%  of  Peiping's  inhabitants  are 
in  the  coolie  class,  the  maximum 
air  travel  market  would  be  limited 
to  150,000  persons.  From  this 
standpoint,  Peiping  would  offer  no 
more  traffic  potential  than  a  city  one- 
tenth  its  size. 

INDICES  OF  TRAVEL 
BUYING    ABILITY 

Since  it  is  important  to  show  po- 
tential travel  purchase  ability,  sig- 
nificant indicators  must  be  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Such  indicators 
may  be  derived  from  surveys  of 


buying  power  made  by  periodicals 
dealing  with  sales  and  markets, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources.  The 
latter  would  include  the  number  of 
persons  gainfully  employed,  income 
tax  returns  per  1000  population, 
distribution  of  population  by  size 
of  income,  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tions, postal  receipts,  and  the  value 
of  real  property.  None  of  these 
indicators  gives  the  amount  of 
travel  expenditures  directly  but 
they  can  form  a  workable  basis  for 
making  traffic  estimates. 

INDUSTRY,  TRADE  AND 
AGRICULTURE 

Beside  the  exhibits  pertaining  to 
population  characteristics  it  is  de- 
sirable to  develop  data  relating  to 
a  community's  industry,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  agriculture. 
The  industrial  area  should  be  de- 
fined and  illustrated  by  means  of 
a  map,  together  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  industries,  the 
value  of  their  products  and  size 
of  payrolls  by  number  of  employees 
and  by  dollars.  The  city's  indus- 
trial rank  should  be  set  forth,  both 
in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  if  the 
latter  standing  is  high.  Wholesale 
and  retail  trade  data  may  include 
the  number  and  size  of  these  estab- 
lishments, the  sales  volume  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  payrolls.  In  the 
case  of  retail  trade,  total  volume 
may  be  supplemented  by  state  and 
nationwide  comparisons  on  the  basis 
of  sales  per  unit  of  population. 

Exhibits  relating  to  the  agricul- 
tural activity  and  importance  of  a 
community  will  follow  the  general 
pattern  of  those  relating  to  industry. 
The  agricultural  area  may  be  de- 
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fined  and  illustrated,  the  principal 
crops  listed,  the  number  and  size  of 
producers  given.  The  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  amount  of 
farm  income  derived,  and  the  com- 
munity's state  or  national  rank  are 
all  characteristics  which  should  be 
well  developed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case. 

SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Other  exhibits  may  relate  to  the 
size,  trade  volume  and  payrolls  of 
the  various  service  establishments  in 
a  community.  These  include  hotels, 
amusement  places,  laundries  and 
cleaning  concerns.  The  economic 
characteristics  of  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  banks,  finance  and 
mortgage  companies  and  insurance 
firms  are  helpful  in  showing  a 
community's  importance.  Of  most 
significance  are  the  data  pertaining 
to  the  volume  and  direction  of  flow 
of  non-local  bank  clearings,  the  size 
of  customers'  deposits,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  insurance  policies 
in  force.  If  any  Federal  or  state 
agencies  are  located  in  the  applicant 
city  it  is  desirable  that  their  number, 
area  of  jurisdiction,  and  size  of  pay- 
roll be  shown. 

INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY 
GROWTH 

It  is  important  to  adduce  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  a  community  and 
there  are  several  indicators  which 
will  be  useful  in  this  connection. 
These  include  the  annual  increase 
of  telephones  in  use,  the  volume  of 
newspaper  circulation  and  the 
number  of  gas,  water  or  electric 
meters  installed.  The  trend  of  any 
other  similar  indicators  may  be 


pointed    up   and    included    in   this 
series  of  exhibits. 

TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES 

The  second  of  the  major  points  to 
be  elaborated  in  the  presentation  of 
the  case  is  the  availability  and 
characteristics  of  the  transportation 
facilities  in  the  community.  From 
a  physical  standpoint,  the  airport 
serving  the  city  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  it  should  be  fully 
described  and  discussed.  Maps  or 
photographs  are  useful  for  supple- 
menting the  written  factual  material 
which  could  describe  the  traffic 
generating  area  served  and  the 
surface  transportation  facilities  con- 
necting the  airport  with  centers  of 
population.  Plans  for  future  ex- 
pansion are  important  as  showing 
how  future  air  traffic  increases,  or 
the  use  of  larger  flying  equipment 
can  be  accommodated.  If  the  case 
involves  an  application  for  heli- 
copter service  only  to  the  city,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  consider  more 
than  the  relatively  small  landing 
area  required  for  this  type  of 
vehicle. 


PRESENT  AIR  SERVICE 

If  the  community  already  is  on 
an  airline  route,  the  motif  of  the 
exhibits  will  be  the  inadequacy  of 
present  air  service  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  city.  In  order  to  de- 
velop this  point  it  is  desirable  to 
prepare  a  series  of  exhibits  showing 
the  number  of  air  carriers  serving 
the  community,  how  many  sched- 
ules they  operate,  the  direct  or 
non-connecting  service  they  offer 
and  the  travel  times  to  principal 
cities.  The  volume  of  air  traffic 
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should  be  indicated  by  tabulation 
of  the  number  of  passengers,  and  of 
the  express  and  freight  shipments 
handled.  In  addition  to  the  quanti- 
tative information,  it  is  important  to 
show  the  cities  of  origin  and  des- 
tination for  the  traffic  moving  to  and 
from  the  community.  When  these 
data  represent  new  material  not 
hitherto  available  on  the  flow  of 
persons  or  commodities  they  will 
be  particularly  impressive  in  the 
presentation  of  the  case  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  in- 
formation thus  set  forth  may  be 
obtained  from  questionnaires  to 
local  shippers  and  business  houses  as 
well  as  from  analyses  of  airline 
tickets  sold. 

SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 

Existing  rail  and  highway  service 
should  be  analyzed  along  the  same 
lines  as  described  for  air  trans- 
portation. This  is  particularly  im- 
portant if  the  community  is  pres- 
ently unserved  by  air  and  is  seeking 
such  service  for  the  first  time.  In 
addition  to  the  common  carrier 
service  operated  by  bus  lines,  data 
relating  to  private  automobile  pas- 
senger transportation  are  of  great 
value.  Such  information  may  have 
been  already  compiled  by  a  local 
automobile  association,  or  it  may  be 
secured  by  the  applicant  city's  own 
survey  if  time  and  money  permit. 

COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST 

The  final  of  the  three  general 
factors  is  community  of  interest 
and  travel.  By  "community  of 
interest"  is  meant  the  commercial 
and  social  relationships  which  are 


the  basis  for  movements  of  persons 
and  goods  between  one  city  and 
another.  The  exhibits  of  this  series 
will  bring  out  the  reasons  why 
there  is  or  should  be  a  substantial 
volume  of  traffic  flow  to  and  from 
the  applicant  city.  Since  the  success 
of  a  community's  application  for 
air  service  depends  largely  upon 
community  of  interest  considera- 
tions, it  is  particularly  necessary 
that  the  data  emphasizing  this 
factor  be  as  convincing  and  compre- 
hensive as  possible. 

HOTEL,  CONVENTION  AND 
COLLEGE  REGISTRATIONS 

Perhaps  the  best  community  of 
interest  indicator  is  that  furnished 
by  the  geographical  distribution  of 
hotel  registrations.  These  are 
compiled  from  the  files  of  all  the 
leading  hotels  in  the  city  and  should 
show  by  city  and  State,  the  origin 
of  out-of-town  guests.  This  tabu- 
lation should  be  on  a  monthly 
basis  if  possible,  and  it  should  cover 
a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 
Akin  to  hotel  registration  are  those 
of  delegates  to  local  conventions 
analyzed  as  to  origin,  as  well  as 
similar  analyses  of  school  and  college 
registrations.  The  convention  data 
should  also  include  information  on 
the  number  and  size  of  such  gather- 
ings over  a  representative  period  of 
years,  and  the  seasonal  nature  of 
these  meetings. 

TOURIST  TRAVEL 

If  the  community  is  located  near 
a  national  park  or  other  vacation 
area,  the  resultant  tourist  travel  is 
significant.  This  should  be  shown 
both  in  aggregate  and  by  city  or 
State  of  origin  and  the  results 
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should  have  a  good  correlation  with 
those  derived  from  hotel  registra- 
tions. If  data  can  be  obtained 
giving  the  destinations  or  itineraries 
of  tourists  from  the  applicant  city, 
they  should  be  included. 

OTHER  INDICATORS 
Other  good  indicators  for  this 
exhibit  series  are  the  origin  and 
destination  of  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls,  telegraph  messages  and 
post-office  money  orders.  The  out- 
of-town  circulation  of  local  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  the 
advertising  coverage  of  local  firms 
are  helpful  and  may  lend  good  sup- 
port to  the  other  indicators  listed. 

LOCATION  OF  MAIN  AND  BRANCH 
OFFICES  OF  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 
There  are  certain  community  of 
interest  data  which  will  probably 
have  to  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  written  questionnaires.  These 
data  include  the  names  and  branch 
office  locations  of  local  business 
firms,  both  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing, as  well  as  the  names  and 
main  office  sites  of  out-of-town 
companies  doing  business  in  the 
community.  Similar  information 
may  be  gathered  as  regards  the 
principals  of  agents  residing  in  the 
applicant  community  in  addition  to 
the  names  and  addresses  for  non- 
local buyers  of  commodities  which 
are  produced  in  the  community. 


The  information  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  may  duplicate 
to  some  extent,  the  data  contained 
in  the  company  exhibit  books  men- 
tioned early  in  the  article.  This 
circumstance  should  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  city's  case,  however, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  will  reinforce 
the  points  brought  out  by  this 
exhibit  series. 

CONCLUSION 

This  outline  of  the  procedure  for 
a  community  desiring  air  service  is 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
The  degree  of  elaboration  for  the 
various  factors  varies  with  each 
individual  city  and  the  case  prep- 
aration must  be  made  to  fit  the 
particular  circumstances.  However, 
all  cases  have  a  common  element  to 
be  developed,  namely;  why  does 
the  community  need  new  or  ad- 
ditional air  service? 

If  each  chart,  graph  and  table  is 
designed  to  synthesize  a  convincing 
answer  to  the  above  question  the 
city  intervening  in  a  new  route 
application  will  have  done  its  part. 
If  the  case  is  basically  sound  and  if 
both  city  and  applicant  airline 
cooperate  in  an  effective  presenta- 
tion, the  chances  are  good  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  see 
fit  to  include  the  community  in  the 
national  air  transportation  net- 
work. 
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Washington  Star  Editorial  on  Failure  to  Pass 
NCPPC  Reorganization  Bill 


Under  date  of  September  17,  the 
Sunday  Star  published  the  following 
editorial : 

"The  bill  to  reorganize  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  consignment  to  a  House  com- 
mittee pigeonhole.  That  seems  to 
be  its  destiny,  unless  the  urgent 
appeal  made  to  the  House  District 
Committee  by  President  Truman  in 
behalf  of  the  measure  produces 
more  action  than  has  been  apparent 
to  date. 

"This  legislation  is  necessary  if 
there  is  to  be  properly  co-ordinated 
regional  planning  within  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  during  the 
years  of  active  development  imme- 
diately ahead.  It  is  especially  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  this  sort 
of  integrated  planning  in  connection 
with  any  such  Federal  office  dis- 
persal program  as  that  envisioned 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers. 
It  is  important  that  the  areas  out- 
side the  District  which  will  be  so 
permanently  affected  by  this  Fed- 
eral expansion  plan  should  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  choosing  of 
sites,  the  laying  out  of  road  systems 
and  the  other  decisions  which  are 
due  to  alter  the  landscape  and  bring 
new  residents  and  new  public- 
service  problems  to  the  nearby 
counties. 


"The  bill  in  question  has  been 
stalled  in  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee since  its  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate months  ago.  No  public  explana- 
tion has  been  given  for  the  inaction 
of  the  committee,  although  there 
have  been  reports  that  there  are 
fears  that  the  legislation  would  give 
the  commission  too  broad  powers 
over  future  development  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  areas  near 
Washington.  Actually,  the  bill  is 
intended  to  give  those  areas  a  voice 
in  the  planning  of  the  National 
Capital  region  which  they  do  not 
have  today.  The  reorganized  "Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion" would  be  broadened  in  mem- 
bership to  include  not  only  repre- 
sentation from  the  District  but 
from  the  two  adjoining  States. 
Members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
would  take  their  place  on  the  plan- 
ning group  beside  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict representatives. 

"Some  such  inter-] urisdictional 
planning  group  will  have  to  be  es- 
tablished, soon  or  late,  if  the  Met- 
ropolitan Area  is  to  be  assured  of 
orderly  growth  in  the  critical  years 
of  the  foreseeable  future.  The  sooner 
it  comes  into  being,  the  greater  the 
opportunities  for  avoiding  mistakes 
resulting  from  haphazard,  piece- 
meal planning  and  disjointed  action." 


This  bill  may  be  called  up  for  discussion  and  action  at  the  next  session  of 
the  present  8ist  Congress. 
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Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Study 


The  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission  in  July  released  its 
study  on  the  "Probable  Economic 
Effects  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  on  the  Eastern  Shore." 
The  study  projects  the  probable 
future  trends  of  the  major  economic 
activities  of  the  area.  I.  Alvin 
Pasarew,  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, stated  in  releasing  the 
report:  "It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  long 
served  as  a  barrier  to  both  social 
and  commercial  relations  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  sections 
of  the  State.  The  bridge  will  un- 
doubtedly have  far  reaching  effects 
in  eliminating  this  barrier,  and  in 
stimulating  the  economic  prosperity 
not  only  of  the  Eastern  Shore  but 
of  the  State  as  a  whole." 

The  report  emphasizes  that  the 
major  contribution  of  the  bridge 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  link  in  a  proposed  interregional 
system  of  highways,  and  will  thereby 
be  instrumental  in  attracting  thou- 
sands of  long-distance  motorists 
through  the  counties  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  The  bridge  will  have  a 
capacity  of  1,500  vehicles  per  hour 
in  each  direction.  An  estimate  of 
the  increase  in  future  gross  annual 
income  accruing  to  the  area  from 
expenditures  for  food  and  lodging 
alone  is  $3,500,000,  as  well  as  in- 
creased income  from  the  sales  of 
gasoline. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  vacation 
trade  will  greatly  increase  in  volume 
as  a  result  of  450,000  new  vacation- 
ers to  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  scheduled  to  open 
July  1,  1952.  Estimates  indicate  that 


these  vacationers  may  spend  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $27,000,000 
annually  in  eating  and  lodging 
places.  Recreation  and  entertain- 
ment enterprises  are  expected  to 
benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  be- 
tween $3,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 
The  report  states  that  these  esti- 
mates are  very  conservative  and 
serve  merely  to  indicate  an  an- 
ticipated minimum  of  the  amounts 
of  additional  gross  income  that 
may  be  made  available  to  the  East- 
ern Shore.  In  order  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  this  income  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  provide  suitable  facilities  and 
services  which  will  attract  the 
tourist.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
will  require  careful  planning  and 
immediate  action. 

In  the  report  the  major  industries 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  which  include 
agriculture,  seafood,  manufacturing, 
and  retail  trade,  are  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  which  will 
result  from  the  Bay  Bridge.  In 
the  immediate  future,  no  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  income  of  these 
industries  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  bridge  is  anticipated.  Event- 
ually, however,  the  shortening  of 
the  distance  and  travel  time  between 
Baltimore  City  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  may  stimulate  both  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture.  Retail 
sales  in  the  area  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  increases  in  the 
gross  income  due  to  tourist  ex- 
penditures and  will  be  indirectly 
benefited  by  any  expansion  of 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  It  is 
estimated  that  land  values  will  in 
the  near  future  reflect  the  increased 
income  possibilities. 
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Save  the  Condor 


Miss  Harlean  James  attended  a 
hearing  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  on  August  21 
in  connection  with  the  condor, 
which  is  threatened  with  extinction. 

John  Baker,  President  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Regional  For- 
ester's office  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Superintendent  of  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  a 
number  of  distinguished  ornithol- 
ogists, the  Sierra  Club  and  other 
conservation  organizations,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  condor.  Legal 
counsel  appeared  on  behalf  of  pres- 
ent and  past  holders  of  oil  leases. 
The  oil  men  claimed  that  they  did 
not  disturb  the  condors  and  that 
if  they  found  oil  they  would  be 
contributing  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

There  are  said  to  be  only  about 
60  of  these  rare  birds  left  and  they 
live  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  Ventura 
County.  They  pair  off  only  once  in 
every  two  or  three  years  and  then 
only  one  egg  is  laid.  This  makes 
it  imperative  that  this  remnant  of 
the  condor  be  given  the  highest 
possible  protection.  While  their 


home  is  in  the  National  Forest 
under  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
lands  were  subject  to  entry  under 
the  Mining  and  Mineral  Leasing 
Acts  which  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  had 
recommended  that  the  condor  re- 
serve lands  be  withdrawn  from  entry 
and  exploration.  It  was  thought 
recently  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  with  the  holders  of 
oil  leases  and  preference  rights  and 
a  formal  document  was  prepared 
for  signature.  However,  the  lease 
holders  decided  against  signing. 
Meantime,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  called  for  a 
public  hearing.  The  hearing  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Forest  Service  denying  entry  to 
oil  men  for  exploration  purposes. 
There  is  not  presumed  to  be  any 
great  oil  or  mineral  deposits  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  condor  reserve. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best 
judgment  will  be  brought  to  bear  in 
order  that  the  condor  will  not  go 
the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 


NEW  CONSERVATION  BOOKLET 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  received  a  30- 
page  booklet  entitled,  Policy  Declarations  of  Natural  Resources — 1950. 
This  publication  contains  the  action  program  of  the  Chamber  and  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Chamber's  Natural  Resources  Department  under  David 
J.  Guy,  Manager. 
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Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth  Honor 
S.  Herbert  Hare 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
in  its  Sunday  issue  of  June  18,  1950, 
paid  tribute  to  S.  Herbert  Hare  in 
a  feature  article  on  the  occasion  of 
his  25th  anniversary  as  planner  for 
Fort  Worth.  We  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  this  article  in  part  as 
follows : 

S.  Herbert  Hare,  Kansas  City 
landscape  architect,  this  year  cele- 
brates a  quarter  century  as  Fort 
Worth's  park  consultant. 

The  master  planner  of  parks 
and  cities  whose  work  has  extended 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere and  Hawaii,  feels  that  25 
years'  devotion  to  Fort  Worth  as 
"a  city  of  parks"  should  make  him 
a  citizen. 

Though  he  doesn't  live  in  Fort 
Worth  his  imprint  on  the  city's 
physical  appearance  probably  is 
greater  than  any  other  man's. 

He  planned  the  extension  of 
Trinity  Park  and  its  connection 
with  Forest  Park,  and  the  Bur- 
nett Park  planting,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, enlargement  of  Sycamore  Park, 
development  of  Rockwood,  Green- 
way,  Buck  Sansom,  Sylvania  and 
Rosemont  Parks.  He  was  designer 
for  the  $4,000,000  WPA  program  to 
make  neighborhood  play  areas  and 
beauty  spots  out  of  63  school 
grounds. 

He  planned  the  layout  of  Will 
Rogers  Memorial  grounds  and  the 
residential  development  of  Park 
Hill,  Colonial  Hills  and  Ridglea. 

For  the  last  several  years  as 
city  planning  consultant  he  has 
advised  on  routine  zoning  problems, 


street  layouts,  revision  of  zoning 
regulations  such  as  the  recent  lib- 
eralizing of  skyscraper  building  re- 
strictions, and  zoning  for  new  terri- 
tory brought  into  the  city. 

When  Mr.  Hare  became  Fort 
Worth  park  consultant,  he  took  the 
city's  original  park  plan,  designed  by 
George  E.  Kessler  about  1909  and 
limited  to  the  city's  size  at  that 
time,  and  developed  a  master  park 
plan. 

He  envisioned  the  city  circled 
by  a  valley  drive  with  short  con- 
necting roads  linking  the  edges 
of  the  valleys. 

Today,  he  and  Park  Superin- 
tendent Adams  still  are  working  to 
bring  this  to  reality. 

"But  we  have  lost  many  of  our 
opportunities  to  complete  the  outer 
park  drive,"  he  admitted  ruefully. 

"Fort  Worth's  great  park  asset 
is  the  natural  beauty  of  its  river 
valleys,"  he  said.  "The  master  plan 
was  designed  around  these  valleys." 
(The  artist  in  him  would  never 
permit  him  to  say  "river  bottoms.") 

"The  outer  park  drive  utilizes 
this  natural  beauty  and  combines 
with  it  the  practical  value  of  con- 
trolling this  public  property  for 
its  drainage  value  and  to  protect 
it  from  the  type  of  unsightly  dumps 
that  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 

Undaunted  by  the  growth  of  the 
city  which  outstripped  the  park 
department's  ability  to  acquire  park 
lands,  Mr.  Hare  is  enthusiastic 
about  completing  a  segment  of  the 
park  drive  with  the  wooded  area 
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behind  Westcliff,  recently  dedicated 
for  park  use. 

His  plans  are  not  limited  to  this 
development,  however. 

He  has  just  prepared  with  Adams 
and  City  Forester  Obert  a  general 
master  plan  for  development  of 
Forest  Park  Zoo. 

"We  are  not  trying  to  make  it  the 
biggest  zoo  in  the  country,  but  one 
of  the  most  attractive.  We  want 
moats  instead  of  fences.  Right  now 
we  are  working  on  detail  plans  for 
the  tiger  moat." 

His  Fort  Worth  plans  don't  stop 
there.  While  working  out  zoo  im- 
provements, he  also  is  busy  with  a  re- 
vised major  street  plan  for  the  entire 
city,  including  expressways,  and  a 
revision  of  the  city  zoning  ordinance. 

He  spends  about  one  week  a 
month  in  Texas  as  consultant  to 
Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  Dallas. 

He  also  is  regular  consultant  to 
Kansas  City,  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
and  has  just  finished  zoning  maps 
for  Clay  County,  Mo.  His  largest 
job  was  planning  an  entire  new 
industrial  city,  Longview,  Wash., 
the  largest  preplanned  city  in  the 
nation  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Planned  in  1923,  it  now  has  30,000 
population. 

Having  spent  most  of  his  life 
planning  parks  and  cities,  Hare 
is  quick  to  admit  "the  last  thing 
I  ever  wanted  to  be  was  a  land- 
scape architect. 

"My  prime  interest  was  design," 
he  recalled.  "My  father,  Sid  J.  Hare, 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  had  become 
interested  in  landscape  architecture. 
While  in  high  school,  I  worked  in 


his  office  as  a  cub  draftsman. 

"When  I  finally  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out  my  interest 
in  design  in  landscape  design,  I 
became  my  father's  assistant." 

He  studied  at  Harvard  from  1908 
to  1910  in  the  first  class  devoted  to 
city  planning.  Then  he  went  into 
partnership  with  his  father  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hare  and  Hare. 

"I  took  over  the  city  planning 
for  our  firm.  My  father  was  active 
until  1930,  eight  years  before  his 
death.  We  now  have  three  partners, 
Ralph  Reinhardt  and  Don  W.  Bush 
and  myself.  Don  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  Fort  Worth  on  the  school- 
ground  program." 

Commenting  editorially  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  partnership 
of  Hare  and  Hare,  the  Kansas  City 
Star  also  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Hare. 
The  Star  of  June  30  said: 

Tomorrow  is  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  partnership  of 
Hare  &  Hare.  Sid  J.  Hare,  the 
father,  had  had  an  office  in  his 
residence  for  eight  prior  years, 
but  upon  the  return  of  S.  Herbert 
Hare  from  Harvard  in  1910  a 
downtown  office  was  opened  for  the 
new  partnership.  A  little  later  the 
father  and  son  team  employed  its 
first  draftsman. 

The  staff  was  built  up  slowly  over 
the  years  to  its  present  total  of  ten. 
Sid  J.  Hare  was  active  until  about 
1930.  At  that  time  Ralph  Reinhardt 
and  Donald  W.  Bush  came  into  the 
firm  as  associates.  They  became 
partners  after  Sid  J.  Hare's  death 
in  1938.  Later  H.  G.  Whiffen 
became  an  associate. 
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Hearings  on  Niagara  Falls  Legislation 


On  July  25,  1950  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
approved  for  ratification  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  concerning  uses  of  waters 
of  Niagara  River,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  February  27,  1950,  with  a 
reservation  expressly  reserving  for 
Congress  the  right  to  say  how  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  waters 
shall  be  used. 

Article  II  of  the  Niagara  treaty 
signed  February  27,  1950  and  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  1  of  H.  R.  8343 
is  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  agree  to  complete  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  en- 
visaged in  the  final  report  submitted 
to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  on  December  11,  1929, 
by  the  Special  International  Ni- 
agara Board,  the  remedial  works 
which  are  necessary  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Falls  by  distributing 
the  waters  so  as  to  produce  an  un- 
broken crestline  on  the  Falls.  The 
United  States  of  America  and  Can- 
ada shall  request  the  International 
Joint  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  such  remedial  works  and 
the  allocation  of  the  task  of  con- 
struction as  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada. 
Upon  approval  by  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  of  such 
recommendations  the  construction 
shall  be  undertaken  pursuant  there- 
to under  the  supervision  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and 
shall  be  completed  within  four  years 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 


have  approved  the  said  .recom- 
mendations. The  total  cost  of  the 
works  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada." 

The  Senate  approved  the  reser- 
vation to  the  Treaty  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
serving to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
provide  for  the  redevelopment  of 
the  United  States  Share  of  the 
Niagara  waters  for  the  "Public 
Use  and  Benefit."  Pending  bills 
are  designed  to  fullfil  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  reservation. 

Especially  significant,  then,  were 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  15  and 
16  on  the  bill  H.R.  8343,  which  is  a 
companion  bill  of  S.  3528,  to  pre- 
serve the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  on  that  river  for 
power  and  other  purposes.  These 
bills  were  sponsored  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  of  New  York  and  had  been 
introduced  May  3,  1950  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
Hearings  were  Senator  Lehman, 
Representative  Roosevelt,  William 
R.  Farley,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  John  E.  Burton,  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Presented  here,  without  comment, 
are  the  chief  points  made  in  the 
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statements  of  three  of  those  who 
testified. 

Senator  Lehman  stated:  "The 
whole  purpose  of  the  Niagara 
Treaty,  based  on  long  studies,  is  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
and  to  make  available  for  power 
purposes  only  such  waters  as  can  be 
made  available  while  still  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  Falls.  In  the 
tourist  season  and  in  the  tourist 
hours,  all  the  water  that  the  experts 
believe  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
spectacle  at  its  maximum  of  beauty 
will  be  insured.  Only  such  water 
which  is  in  excess  of  this  amount  will 
be  available  for  power.  That  is  the 
whole  basis  of  the  redevelopment 
plan  ...  I  feel  very  keenly  that  this 
legislation  should  be  approved  with- 
out delay.  I  feel  that  this  project  is 
essential  to  the  national  defense.  In 
fact,  one  oversight  in  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  was  the  lack  of  reference 
to  'National  Defense'  in  the  title  of 
the  measure  and  in  the  preamble. 
Certainly  today  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  this  is  a  national  defense 
measure  ...  As  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  legislation,  my  mind  is  open 
on  perfecting  amendments  .  .  . 
This  project  should  not  be  a  con- 
troversial one. 

"Power  is  here  for  the  asking.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
my  influence  will  extend,  I  am  both 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Project  and 
this  project.  I  think  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  both 
projects  approved  .  .  .  Five  months 
before  the  Niagara  Treaty  was 
ratified,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
made  definite  provision  for  public 
development  of  the  Canadian  share 
of  the  waters  made  available  under 
the  new  Treaty.  On  August  11, 


it  was  officially  announced  in 
Canada  that  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission  would  move  immedi- 
ately to  build  new  facilities  to 
utilize  the  Canadian  share  of  the 
Niagara  waters  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $200,000,000.  Certainly  the 
United  States  can  and  should  do  no 
less  than  our  neighbors  to  the 
North  .  .  .  The  presently  installed 
capacity  on  the  Canadian  side  is 
848,000  kilowatts,  of  which  only 
80,000  kilowatts  or  less  than  one- 
tenth,  is  privately  owned  capacity. 
The  other  800,000  kilowatts  are 
developed  by  four  plants  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  a  govern- 
ment agency  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  which  operates  these  plants 
by  agreement  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  much  as  we  are  pro- 
posing that  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  operate  the  plants  on  the 
American  side  by  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

"I  would  like  to  give  a  little  bit 
of  history  in  connection  with  this 
entire  undertaking.  The  New  York 
Power  Authority  in  1939  published, 
as  part  of  its  Eighth  Annual  Report, 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  power  system  to 
supplement  the  existing  power  re- 
sources of  our  State  and  also  to 
meet  the  future  power  requirements 
of  New  York.  This  Report  empha- 
sized the  development  of  additional 
power  on  the  Niagara  and  also  the 
development  of  power  on  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  Section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  .  .  .  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  March  1947  began 
a  study  of  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Niagara  along  the  very  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  Power 
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Authority  in  its  1939  Report.  The 
Commission  completed  its  study  and 
made  its  report  in  September  1949. 
That  1949  report  laid  the  basis  for 
the  negotiations  of  the  Canadian- 
United  States  Treaty  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Farley,  Chief,  Division  of 
Licensed  Projects,  Bureau  of  Power, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  stated 
that  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Power, 
dated  September  28,  1949.  He  said: 
"The  Commission  recommends  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration with  certain  suggested 
amendments,  one  of  which  related 
to  the  remedial  works  necessary  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls  ...  A  part  of  the 
remedial  works  known  as  the  sub- 
merged weir  has  already  been  con- 
structed. The  construction  of  the 
submerged  weir  on  the  Canadian 
side  upstream  from  the  cascades 
and  roughly  a  mile  above  the 
Canadian  Falls  was  started  in  1942 
and  essentially  completed  in  1944. 
There  still  remain  to  be  constructed 
the  remedial  works  on  the  American 
and  Canadian  flanks  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls  which  will  redistribute 
the  water  to  provide  an  unbroken 
flow  over  the  entire  crest  of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  remaining  remedial 
works  is  about  $1,750,000  which 
would  be  borne  equally  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
need  for  the  remedial  works  was 
studied  exhaustively  in  1926  and 
1927  by  the  Special  International 
Niagara  Board  appointed  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada."  Mr.  Farley  then 
made  specific  reference  to  the  re- 


medial works  necessary  to  preserve 
and  improve  Niagara  Falls  and 
which  should  be  completed  whether 
or  not  redevelopment  for  power  is 
undertaken.  He  pointed  out  that 
aside  from  the  remedial  works,  all 
the  works  authorized  would  be 
solely  for  power  purposes  and  the 
total  cost  would  be  properly  al- 
locable  to  power.  He  believed  that 
there  will  be  ample  market  for  the 
power  from  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence as  soon  as  constructed. 

Mr.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  supported  the  principles 
of  the  legislation.  "New  York 
State,"  he  said,  "has  concerned 
itself  with  preserving  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Niagara  Falls  since  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  this  end 
in  1883.  Now  that  the  Senate  has 
made  the  waters  from  Niagara 
available,  the  Power  Authority  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation.  We  have  all  the 
necessary  statutory  tools  except 
that  our  present  law  applies  only  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  At  the 
next  session  of  our  Legislature,  the 
Authority  will  recommend  that  its 
field  of  operations  be  extended  to 
include  the  newly  available  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River. 

"New  York  has  increased  greatly 
its  power  output  but  this  has  re- 
sulted primarily  from  the  con- 
struction of  steam  generating  plants. 
New  York  has  to  import  its  coal 
for  these  plants,  and  the  price  of 
this  coal  has  almost  doubled  since 
World  War  II.  Our  prices  are  almost 
half  again  higher  than  the  national 
average  .  .  .  We  want  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  cheap  hydro-electric 
power  that  are  inherent  in  our 
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Power  Authority  Act  become  a 
reality.  We  will  undertake  to 
secure  the  extension  of  our  Act  to 
encompass  the  Niagara  River  and 
we  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  make  possible  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  Niagara  River  for 
increased  power  production." 

Mr.  Burton  proposed  some 
changes  which  the  Authority  would 
like  to  see  in  the  bill.  He  proposed 
that  New  York  State  be  authorized 
to  finance  and  construct  the  project 
as  well  as  to  accept  the  power 
facilities  and  operate  them.  He 
believed  that  if  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers were  to  supervise  the  actual 
construction,  New  York  State 
should  have  a  strong  voice  in 
planning  decisions,  since  ultimately 
New  York  would  pay  the  bill. 


New  York  State  will  stand  ready  to 
finance  this  project  with  revenue 
bonds  and  Mr.  Burton  believed  that 
this  is  a  very  significant  fact  in  the 
face  of  the  Federal  Government's 
urgent  need  for  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. Several  further  suggestions  in 
line  with  New  York  State's  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  were  made. 

"We  do  not  ask",  concluded  Mr. 
Burton,  "the  Federal  Government 
to  finance  this  project,  or  the  St. 
Lawrence  Power  project  for  us. 
We  propose  that  we  pay  for  these 
projects  ourselves  and  that  we 
construct  the  projects  and  operate 
them  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government." 

Further  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation are  scheduled  later  this  year. 


CIO  Program  on  Regional  Development 
and  Conservation 


By  HOWARD  ZAHNISER 


"Industrial  Workers  know  better 
than  anyone  else  the  need  to  get 
completely  away  at  times  from 
mechanized  living,"  says  a  CIO 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Foundations 
of  Prosperity  prepared  by  John 
Brophy,  chairman,  and  Anthony 
W.  Smith,  executive  secretary,  of 
the  CIO  Committee  on  Regional 
Development  and  Conservation. 
Considering  this  need  to  be  "a  fun- 
damental part  of  human  nature," 
the  writers  emphasize  that  "in  our 
regional  development  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  destroy  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  wild  country  which 
was  an  important  part  of  our  early 
American  environment."  Discus- 


sing recreational  resources,  the  pam- 
phlet says  further: 

The  industrial  workers  of  America  have 
been  gaining  increased  leisure  through 
collective  bargaining.  This  takes  the  form 
of  shorter  daily  hours,  longer  weekends, 
and  paid  vacations. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  recreation 
and  use  of  leisure  time  for  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  is  to  get  out  into  the  open 
country  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  merely 
enjoying  outdoor  life. 

This  is  a  widespread  practice  among 
working  people  in  America  and  has  been 

fart  of  our  tradition  for  many  generations, 
t  is  one  thing  the  average  man  can  afford. 
These   opportunities   must   be   protected 
and  developed. 

We  recognize  the  great  value  of  the 
national  park  system  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  Many  of  our  state 
park  systems  are  also  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. The  recreational  facilities  of  our 
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national  and  state  forests  are  significant 
and  should  be  safeguarded  and  enlarged. 
Our  game  and  fish  resources  should  be 
protected. 

We  also  recognize  the  great  value  of 
undeveloped  wild  country.  The  roadless 
areas  in  our  national  forests  are  an  example 
of  this;  likewise  the  undisturbed  regions 
of  our  national  parks.  The  Quetico- 
Superior  canoe  country,  on  the  protection 
of  which  the  Minnesota  CIO  Council  and 
the  National  CIO  have  been  working,  is  an 
excellent  example. 

Here  scenery  in  itself  is  of  great  signif- 
icance. We  all  consider  a  beautiful  en- 
vironment in  our  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  to  be  important.  Beauty  in  the 
outdoor  environment  tends  to  be  nobody's 
business,  but  is  really  everybody's  business. 

The  CIO  conservation  program 
presented  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  based  on  a  series  of 
convention  statements  and  resolu- 
tions but  is  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Regional  Development 
and  Conservation  established  by  the 
CIO  executive  board  in  May,  1949. 

In  a  section  on  wildlife  resources 
the  pamphlet  says: 

We  should  put  an  end  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  species  of  any  kind,  including  pre- 
dators. We  should  give  more  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  ecological  balances 
everywhere.  In  cases  where  habitat  is 
destroyed  by  reservoirs,  adequate  alter- 
native habitat  must  be  provided.  Game 
refuges  and  wildlife  management  areas 
should  be  enlarged. 

These  are  matters  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  keenly  interested. 
A  callous  industrialization,  whether  pressed 
by  private  interests  with  no  end  in  mind 
but  profit,  or  by  public  action  with  better 


intentions  but  poor  judgment  as  to  hu- 
man purposes,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  roughshod  over  these  values. 

"The  conclusion  is  inescapable," 
say  the  authors  in  a  foreword,  "that 
we  must  proceed  with  deliberation 
and  moderation  in  river  engineering; 
river  engineering  cannot  be  the 
spearhead  or  focus  of  our  public 
works  programs  for  maintaining 
prosperity.  We  must  place  our 
stress  instead,  in  regional  develop- 
ment, on  reforestation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  provision  of  recreational 
facilities,  the  elimination  of  pollu- 
tion, the  removal  of  installations 
from  flood  plains,  and  the  redevelop- 
ment and  decentralization  of  our 
big  cities  (subject  to  union  security 
and  job  stability)." 

The  pamphlet's  final  paragraph 
makes  a  plea  for  cooperation,  as 
follows : 

Constructive  policies  in  regional  de- 
velopment and  resource  conservation  can 
not  be  achieved  by  any  one  group  in 
America.  Building  up  a  good  program 
and  putting  it  across  calls  for  cooperation 
among  many  groups.  Organized  farmers, 
organized  consumers,  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding the  REA's,  professional  societies, 
public  power  associations,  conservation 
organizations,  and  organized  labor  must 
combine  their  strength  if  anything  con- 
structive is  to  be  accomplished  and  if  the 
further  destruction  and  waste  of  our 
resources  is  to  be  stopped.  We  favor  all 
sound  efforts  to  bring  about  such  co- 
operation. 
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Shift  in  Top  Personnel  of  National 
Capital  Parks 

EDWARD  J.  KELLY,  New  Superintendent 


In  three  "surprise"  promotions  in 
July,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  Chapman  named  Edward  J. 
Kelly  to  succeed  Irving  C.  Root,  as 
Superintendent  of  National  Capital 
Parks,  gave  Mr.  Root  the  newly 
created  job  of  community  planning 
adviser  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  made  Harry  T.  Thompson 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks.  Mr.  Kelley, 
the  new  Superintendent,  came  into 
the  National  Capital  Parks  organi- 
zation in  1931  as  public  relations 
officer.  During  his  19  years  with 
NCP,  he  has  served  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent 
and  since  last  April  as  Assistant 
Superintendent.  The  park  police 
will  remain  under  his  supervision. 
Mr.  Kelley  is  a  native  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  former  newspaperman. 
He  served  with  the  naval  air  forces 
in  France  in  World  War  I  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion's 
National  Press  Club  Post.  For  the 
past  12  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Alexandria  City  Planning 
Commission.  He  is  52  years  old. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Kelley 
has  set  forth  the  Department's 
racial  policy  at  public  meetings 
throughout  the  National  Capital 


and  is  completely  in  agreement  with 
Secretary  Chapman's  views  on  non- 
segregation.  However,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  Mr.  Kelley's  appoint- 
ment "has  nothing  whatever  to  do" 
with  the  question  of  segregation. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Root's 
new  position,  the  Secretary  said: 
"Mr.  Root  is  a  trained,  technical 
planner  and  he  is  now  going  to  do  a 
phase  of  work  I  particularly  want 
him  to  do."  In  his  new  position, 
he  will  advise  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
on  the  technical  phases  of  new  town 
sites,  zoning,  recreational  and  other 
problems  affecting  the  vast  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  areas.  He  will 
have  his  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Root  has  headed  the 
National  Capital  Parks  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  new  job 
of  Associate  Superintendent,  re- 
ceived a  salary  raise,  which  the 
Secretary  stated  was  awarded  for 
superior  service  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  praised  for  his 
successful  efforts  to  win  approval 
of  the  Rock  Creek  Amphitheater 
in  connection  with  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  celebration. 


Copies  of  the  published  printed  report  of  the  Florida  Capitol  Center  on 
which  the  pictorial  section  in  this  issue  is  based  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Florida  State  Improvement  Commission  office  at  Tallahassee  for  $2.50  each. 
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Residence  of  Territorial  Governor,  constructed  about  1830 


FLORIDA  PLANS  A  CAPITOL  CENTER 

A  Report  prepared  for  the  State  of  Florida  through  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  and  the  Florida  State  Improve- 
ment Commission  by  A.  D.  Taylor,  L.A.  and  T.P.,  and  H.  L.  Flint, 
Associate  Landscape  Architect. 


FLORIDA  CAPITOL  CENTER 

The  State  of  Florida,  as  one  of  the  States  experiencing  a  rapid  growth, 
has  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  former  Governor  Caldwell  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Warren  to  provide  in  the  Capital  City  of  Tallahassee  adequate  space 
for  the  development  of  a  Capitol  Center. 

Like  most  other  States,  there  has  been,  and  now  continues  to  be,  a  great  need 
for  additional  land  on  which  to  construct  the  different  buildings  in  which  to 
conduct  the  increasing  amount  of  business  of  a  progressive  State  Government. 
When  it  became  evident  that  additional  important  buildings,  such  as  the  State 
Road  Department  Building,  Industrial  Commission  Building,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  were  immediately  necessary  in  the  Capitol  Center,  it 
was  apparent  that  adequate  space  was  not  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol  on  which  to  construct  these  buildings, 

A  study  of  the  problem  in  the  present  and  the  long-range  development  of  a 
Capitol  Center,  developed  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  Governor  Caldwell  and 
his  Cabinet  that,  not  only  should  additional  area  be  procured,  but  there  should 
be  some  orderly  and  logical  arrangement  in  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  under 
consideration  and  also  provision  for  definite  locations  on  which  to  construct 
future  buildings. 

A  plan  has  therefore  been  prepared,  as  a  result  of  careful  study,  whereby 
approximately  38  blocks  covering  more  than  sixty  acres,  will  be  included  in  the 
proposed  Capitol  Center.  Three  blocks  have  been  acquired  since  1946,  and 
sixteen  blocks  remain  to  be  acquired  as  a  part  of  the  ultimate  Capitol  Center. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  Building,  Road  Department  Building,  and  In- 
dustrial Commission  Building  have  now  been  constructed  in  the  areas  allocated 
for  these  buildings.  Space  is  definitely  allocated  for  at  least  seven  future  build- 
ings. 

During  the  progress  of  the  studies  for  the  Florida  Capitol  Center  considerable 
research  was  done  in  connection  with  the  experience  of  other  States  in  their 
Capitol  Center  problems.  This  printed  report  therefore  contains  a  complete 
set  of  interesting  diagrammatic  drawings  showing  each  of  the  48  State  Capitol 
Centers,  with  a  key  letter  for  each  of  the  indicated  buildings  designating  the 
general  use  of  each  respective  building.  The  limitations  of  this  article  preclude 
the  inclusion  of  much  desired  detailed  data,  which  is  readily  available  in  the 
bound  report  published  through  the  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission, 
from  whom  copies  may  be  purchased. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  important  forward- 
looking  action,  in  anticipation  of  the  need  for  space  on  which  to  erect  important 
buildings  in  the  distant  future.  The  majority  of  the  States  are  confronted  with 
abnormal  expenditures,  as  and  when  the  time  may  arrive  for  an  expansion  of 
their  existing  Capitol  Center  facilities.  It  seems  that  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  States  have  developed  plans  which  provide  for  an  adequate 
expansion  program.  There  ought  to  be  more  of  the  kind  of  planning  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  and  by  a  few  of  the  other  States,  in 
which  long-range  planning  for  the  development  of  a  Capitol  Center  has  been 
undertaken. 
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Above:  State  Capitol  in  1838 


Below:  Typical  Street  Development  in  the  early  days  of  Tallahassee 
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EAST  SIDE  OF  CAPITOL 

This  is  a  general  view  showing  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wing  in  the  right  foreground,  and  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Capitol  in  the  left  background.  The 
present  dome  was  constructed  in  1902,  and  the  north 
wing  was  constructed  in  1937-  The  new  south  wing 
shown  in  the  sketch  on  a  following  page  was  com- 
pleted in  1948. 
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Upper:  Florida  State  Capitol  prior  to  1891 
Lower:  Florida  State  Capitol  between  1891-1901 
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State  Park 


Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED,  National  Park  Service 


On  August  3,  1950,  President 
Truman  approved  Public  Law  640, 
81st  Congress,  (H.R.  3248)  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  authorize  the  grantees 
of  former  recreational  demonstra- 
tion project  lands  to  exchange  or  dis- 
pose of  such  lands  under  certain 
conditions  in  order  to  acquire 
other  lands  of  approximately  equal 
value.  This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  because  a  number 
of  the  States  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  round  out  and  consolidate  their 
holdings  by  exchange  or  by  sale  and 
purchase  but  could  not  do  so  under 
previous  existing  law. 

The  National  Park  Service  re- 
cently issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port entitled  A  Survey  oj  the  Rec- 
reational Resources  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  This  report,  consisting 
of  242  pages  of  text,  119  illustrations 
and  16  maps,  was  the  result  of  a 
four-year  study  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  System.  It 
considers  the  essential  facts  basic  to 
the  establishment  of  Department 
of  the  Interior  policies  regarding 
recreational  resources  on  lands  under 
its  jurisdiction,  the  findings  con- 


cerning large  portions  of  the  basin 
not  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  evaluation  of  areas 
of  outstanding  significance.  Scenic, 
scientific  and  historical  features  are 
described  and  weighed  in  relation  to 
their  recreational  importance.  This 
report  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  at  this  time  because  of  the 
present  emphasis  being  placed  on 
water  resources  throughout  the 
country.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
for  $3.25  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Inter- Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission  in 
August  a  report  on  the  conservation 
and  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional resources.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  in  its 
preparation  of  the  section  on  recrea- 
tion to  be  included  in  its  report  to 
the  President.  The  Committee's 
report  is  not  available  for  distri- 
bution. 

State  park  authorities  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  June 
issue  of  Recreation,  which  is  devoted 
to  State,  Federal,  and  International 
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recreation.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  "Check  List  of  State  Recreation 
Services  and  Facilities"  which  fur- 
nishes in  tabular  form  considerable 
information  about  all  types  of 
recreation. 

The  Federal  Inter- Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  issued  on 
July  12  a  bulletin  entitled  Summary 
oj  Recreation  Services  of  States  to 
Communities  and  to  Rural  Areas. 
This  brings  up  to  date  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  in  pre- 
vious years. 

California.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  held  its  first  in- 
service  training  conference  for  na- 
turalists and  recreation  leaders  on 
June  19  to  21  at  Big  Basin  State 
Park.  The  13  temporary  personnel, 
11  park  naturalists  and  two  recrea- 
tion leaders,  who  direct  the  summer 
educational  program  in  nine  State 
park  areas,  were  in  attendance. 
The  subjects  discussed  included 
general  background  of  park  admin- 
istration, rules  and  regulations,  uni- 
forms, reference  material,  enter- 
tainment, exhibits,  visual  aids,  na- 
ture trails,  research,  naturalists 
walks,  and  evening  programs. 

Indiana.  An  interesting  article 
entitled,  "The  Economics  of  Lakes," 
in  the  May  issue  of  Outdoor  Indiana, 
discusses  the  studies  which  have 
been  made  of  twenty-six  lakes,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  show  what 
each  lake  contributes  financially  to 
the  political  unit  in  which  it  is 
located. 

Iowa.  An  interesting  article  called 
"Recreation  and  Wildlife  Values 


of  Water"  by  James  R.  Harlan, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  Iowa  Conser- 
vationist. Although  he  does  not 
believe  in  giving  dollar  evaluation  to 
water  for  recreational  use,  he  states 
that  the  primary  use  for  our  natural 
lakes  is  firmly  established  in  the 
public  mind.  He  says  that  recreation 
has  the  green  light  over  every  other 
use  and  as  a  result  pollution  is  being 
controlled,  siltation  retarded,  dredg- 
ing continued,  public  access  ac- 
quired, and  fishing  improved.  With 
regard  to  artificial  lakes,  he  states 
that  the  plan  for  a  body  of  recrea- 
tion water  within  25  miles  of  every 
Iowa  citizen  is  undeniably  taking 
that  form. 

Kentucky.  Five  colored  illus- 
trations of  the  new  vacation  cottages 
at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  and 
Kentucky  Lake  State  Park  accom- 
panying the  article,  "New  Cottages 
Make  Way  for  More  Comfortable, 
Enjoyable  Vacations,"  in  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  In  Kentucky  tell  much 
more  than  words  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  these  new  structures.  The 
cabins  at  Cumberland  Falls  are 
rustic  in  appearance  and  with  solid 
maple  furniture,  while  the  cottages 
at  Kentucky  Lake  have  a  stucco 
exterior  and  are  thoroughly  modern 
inside.  Other  articles  of  interest  in 
this  issue  are  "A  'New'  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home  Now  Meets  the 
Visitor's  Eye,"  "New  duPont  Lodge 
in  the  Making"  and  "Five  Girls 
Enjoy  a  Vacation  at  Two  State 
Parks  on  Kentucky  Lake." 

Maine.  Harold  J.  Dyer,  formerly 
Park  Supervisor  for  the  Baxter 
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State  Park  Authority,  has  been 
named  to  the  recently  created 
position  of  Director  of  State  Parks. 
Charles  P.  Bradford,  who  has 
served  as  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
retains  his  title,  but  will  confine 
his  activities  to  park  operations. 
Robert  Dyer,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  Mt.  Blue  State  Park,  has 
been  appointed  Park  Supervisor  at 
Baxter  State  Park  to  succeed  Harold 
J.  Dyer. 

Massachusetts.  The  April  issue 
of  Shore  and  Beach  features  a  report 
of  the  special  Commission  estab- 
lished by  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  entitled  "State 
Beaches  for  Massachusetts."  The 
report  states  that  "Developments  in 
the  last  year  have  convinced  the 
commission  that  now  is  the  time 
for  Massachusetts  to  begin  a  system 
of  state  beaches  that  will  provide 
healthful  and  inexpensive  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  selected  points 
along  our  ocean  shores,  not  only  for 
our  inhabitants  but  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  out-of-State  guests 
whose  expenditures  will  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  general  econ- 
omy." 

Michigan.  The  State  parks  of 
Michigan  received  nation-wide  pub- 
licity when  the  August  19  issue  of 
Collier's  featured  an  article  entitled 
"Michigan's  Happy  Convicts — 
They  Improve  the  State's  Great 
Parks."  The  article  discusses  how 
the  program  of  using  prison  labor 
started,  how  it  is  organized,  some  of 
the  benefits  to  the  men  and  the 
amount  of  valuable  work  being 
performed  in  the  parks.  The  editors 


of  Collier's  seconds  the  hope  of  the 
author,  Harold  Titus,  that  this 
experiment  may  be  repeated  else- 
where and  commend  the  article  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  the 
other  47  States. 

The  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation instituted  a  policy  change 
this  year  by  placing  a  fee  of  50 
cents  per  day  upon  tent  and  trailer 
campers,  plus  20  cents  per  day  to 
users  of  electricity.  The  State 
expects  to  raise  $150,000  from  this 
source  this  season. 

"Conserving  Human  Resources," 
an  editorial  on  the  importance  of 
State  parks  and  recreation  areas,  is 
contained  in  the  July-August  issue 
of  Michigan  Conservation.  In  the 
same  issue,  "Call  of  the  North" 
describes  the  various  recreational 
activities  and  facilities  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  these  areas. 

Minnesota.  Recreational  Resourc- 
es of  the  People  of  Minnesota  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  issued  in  January 
by  .the  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation.  The  primary 
recommendation  of  this  report  was 
that  there  be  established  in  Min- 
nesota a  State  Recreation  Com- 
mission independent  of  other  State 
departments  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor. 

Nebraska.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Chapman  approved  on  July 
27  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  United  States 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Ne- 
braska State  Game,  Forestation  and 
Parks  Commission.  Under  the  terms 
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of  this  agreement,  the  National 
Park  Service  will  prepare  General 
Recreational  Development  Plans 
for  proposed  recreational  areas  on 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs, 
the  Bureau  will  construct  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  recreation 
facilities  in  the  areas  chosen  for 
development,  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  plans,  and  the  Ne- 
braska State  Game,  Forestation  and 
Parks  Commission  will  assume  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  each 
public-use  area  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  water  surface  of  the 
reservoir  available  for  public  rec- 
reational use  upon  initiation  of  the 
programmed  development.  The 
Bureau  will  grant  the  Commission 
a  lease  on  the  public-use  area  for  a 
period  of  fifty  (50)  years.  This  is 
an  important  agreement  because  it 
may  set  the  pattern  for  State  and 
local  administration  of  recreational 
developments  on  Federal  reservoirs. 
"Vandals  Robbing  Sportsmen  of 
Recreational  Facilities"  is  the  title 
of  an  important  article  in  the 
summer  issue  of  Outdoor  Nebraska, 
which  discusses  in  a  forthright 
manner  the  problem  of  vandalism 
and  what  the  State  can  do  to  curb 
it.  Some  of  the  steps  taken  include 
assigning  caretakers  to  areas  pre- 
viously without  supervision,  posting 
signs  giving  warning  of  the  penalty 
for  various  offenses  and  revising  the 
regulations  to  forbid  the  use  of 
firearms  of  any  kind  at  any  of  the 
parks  or  recreation  grounds.  A 
special  crew  has  been  assigned  to 
work  on  damage  caused  by  vandal- 
ism. 

New  Hampshire.  A  special  session 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 


recently  passed  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1950.  At  least  four  provisions 
affect  the  Forestry  and  Recreation 
Commission,  as  follows:  (1)  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  on  Resources 
and  Development,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  the  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission,  the  Water 
Pollution  Commission,  the  Forestry 
and  Recreation  Commission  and  the 
Water  Resources  Board;  its  duties 
are  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations but  its  decisions  are 
advisory  only;  (2)  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways  which  shall  construct 
all  projects  (including  projects 
within  State  parks)  exceeding  $1,000 
in  cost,  except  as  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Governor  and  Council; 
(3)  abolishment  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Aerial  Tramway  Commission 
(Franconia  Notch)  and  transfer  of 
their  functions  and  personnel  to  the 
Forestry  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, and  (4)  transfer  of  the  custody 
of  the  Hannah  Dustin  Monument, 
the  Daniel  Webster  Birthplace  and 
the  Franklin  Pierce  Homestead  to 
the  Forestry  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

The  second  annual  in-service  con- 
ference for  park  employees  was 
held  by  the  Recreation  Division  of 
Forestry  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion on  June  27  and  28,  at  Bear 
Brook  State  Park.  The  general 
theme  of  the  conference  was  public 
relations,  and  about  26  park  super- 
visors attended. 

New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey 
Legislature  created  on  July  3  a 
Sandy  Hook  Reservation  Authority 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  de- 
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veloping,  financing  and  operating  a 
proposed  recreational  area  on  Sandy 
Hook  peninsula  in  New  York  Bay. 
This  site  was  the  location  of  Fort 
Hancock  Military  Reservation,  a 
Coast  Artillery  Station  for  55  years, 
but  with  the  closing  of  the  reser- 
vation, it  is  expected  that  the  area 
will  be  declared  surplus  to  all  fore- 
seeable military  needs  and  that  it 
will  be  made  available  to  the  State 
for  park  purposes.  The  Authority 
expects  to  develop  a  park  rivaling 
the  famous  Jones  Beach  State  Park 
in  New  York  with  facilities  for 
ocean  and  pool  bathing,  boating, 
camping,  picnicking,  athletics  and 
recreation  of  all  kinds.  In  addition, 
a  portion  of  the  reservation  will  be 
preserved  as  an  historical  attraction. 
Being  located  near  the  most  popu- 
lous section  of  the  State,  this  park  is 
urgently  needed  and  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  very  heavy  usage. 

New  York.  An  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Champlain  Basin  has 
been  formed  with  representatives 
from  Vermont  and  New  York 
making  up  its  membership.  Its 
purpose  is  "the  abatement  of  pol- 
lution in  Lake  Champlain  and  its 
tributary  streams;  the  development 
of  recreational  areas  in  the  Basin; 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  appropriate  areas;  and  the 
conservation  and  wise  utilization 
of  the  forests  and  other  natural 
resources  of  the  Basin."  This  new 
Commission  is  described  in  the 
article  "Hands  Across  Lake  Cham- 
plain"  in  the  June-July  issue  of 
The  New  York  State  Conservationist. 
An  interesting  article  called  "Sea- 
shore Planting"  by  Henry  Reppa  of 


the  Long  Island  State  Park  Com- 
mission, is  contained  in  the  April- 
May  issue  and  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  administer- 
ing areas  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  A  "Water  Travel" 
map  is  also  included  in  this  issue. 

Ohio.  The  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  announced  in 
July  the  plans  for  dividing  the 
State  into  six  districts  for  the  field 
operation  of  the  seven  divisions  of 
the  department.  The  Division  of 
Parks  is  one  of  the  seven  divisions 
to  be  affected  by  this  new  plan  of 
regionalization. 

Archeologists  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity, in  cooperation  with  the 
State  park  authorities,  planned  to 
excavate  the  Indian  Knoll-type 
village  site  in  Hueston  Woods 
State  Park  this  summer,  according 
to  the  June  issue  of  Museum  Echoes. 
In  addition,  a  survey  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  park  was  also  planned. 

The  first  issue  of  a  news  letter 
called  Mad  Anthonys  Drum  Beat 
was  issued  in  August  by  the 
Anthony  Wayne  Parkway  Board. 
Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  up-to-date 
information  on  the  program  of  the 
Board. 

The  late  Edmund  Secrest,  often 
called  the  father  of  forestry  in  Ohio, 
was  recently  honored  when  the 
experimental  forest  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
was  officially  named  The  Secrest 
Arboretum.  Mr.  Secrest  served  as 
State  Forester  for  thirty  years  and 
as  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  for  an  additional  ten  years. 
He  was  very  interested  in  State 
parks  and  was  active  in  the  Na- 
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tional   Conference  on  State   Parks 
during  its  early  years. 

Oregon.  Samuel  H.  Bordman, 
State  Parks  Superintendent  for  over 
twenty  years,  retired  on  June  30  at 
the  age  of  75.  He  has  almost 
singlehandedly  built  up  Oregon's 
State  park  system  to  the  present 
161  areas  and  60,000  acres.  He  will 
be  retained  as  a  consultant,  however, 
so  that  he  can  remain  active  in  park 
work. 

Pennsylvania.  The  May-June 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Forests  and 
Waters  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  State  parks  including  articles 
entitled  "Recreation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's State  Parks  and  Forests," 
"Pennsylvania  Expands  its  Park 
System,"  "Your  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,"  and  individual 
write-ups  of  17  State  parks. 

"Bowman's  Hill  State  Wildflower 
Preserve  is  an  area  of  100  acres  in 
the  Washington  Crossing  State  Park 
set  aside  to  conserve  specimen 
plantings  of  some  of  the  rapidly 
disappearing  ferns,  shrubs  and  wild- 
flowers  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Ten 
woodland  trails  and  several  specifi- 
cally created  habitats  in  the  Preserve 
are  each  characterized  by  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  planting.  ...  At  present 
there  are  more  than  400  different 
species  of  trees  at  the  Preserve,  50 
or  more  species  of  shrubs,  77  vine 
species,  16  grasses,  21  ferns  and  84 
club  mosses" — so  states  an  authori- 
tative article  entitled  "Rare  Native 
Plants,"  in  the  July-August  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Forests  and  Waters. 

South  Carolina.  The  South  Caro- 
lina State  Commission  of  Forestry 


recently  transferred  jurisdiction  of 
five  of  their  six  waysides  to  the 
State  Highway  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  These  waysides  were 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  recreational  demonstration 
projects  and  transferred  to  the 
State  in  1943.  The  State  Commis- 
sion of  Forestry  indicated  that 
these  waysides  were  too  small  to  be 
treated  as  full-scale  State  parks. 

Virginia.  The  Division  of  Parks 
has  completed  its  first  full-fledged 
State  park  for  Negroes,  according  to 
the  July  issue  of  Park  Maintenance. 
It  is  Prince  Edward  State  Park 
and  is  equipped  with  six  house- 
keeping cabins  and  many  other 
facilities. 

Washington.  Earl  Coe,  Secretary 
of  State,  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Northwest  Resources 
and  their  Conservation,  Part  Two, 
Scenic  and  Recreational  Resources" 
in  the  April-June  issue  of  The 
Northwest  Conservationist.  As  a 
nucleus  of  a  regional  planning  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  scenic 
and  recreational  resources,  he  would 
include  these  three  goals:  "(1) 
the  creation  of  national  parks  on 
land  of  national  park  caliber.  .  .  (2) 
State  legislatures  should  earmark 
more  money  for  the  acquisition  of 
park  and  other  recreation  lands  to 
serve  our  increasing  population.  .  . 
and  (3)  A  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration should  be  set  up  in  the  region 
with  a  staff  of  landscape  architects 
attached  to  it  to  work  with  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  parks,  recreation  areas, 
historic  sites,  archeological  sites  and 
museums,  and  scenic  highways.  .  ." 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  V.  S. 
has  called  a  nation-wide  Businessmen's 
Conference  on  Urban  Problems  to  be 
held  in  Washington  D.C.  November 
20-21.  The  conference  is  being  held  in 
the  belief  that  business  men  can  play  a 
decisive  role  in  helping  their  communi- 
ties solve  current  knotty  problems  of 
overcrowded  streets  and  slum  areas. 

A  similar  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1947  attracted  nearly  600  persons. 
Subjects  to  be  discussed  include  street 
traffic  and  parking,  public  transit,  urban 
redevelopment,  urban  truck  transporta- 
tion, expressways  and  city  planning.  In 
addition  to  four  half-day  sessions,  two 
luncheons  will  be  held  featuring  well 
known  authorities  as  speakers, 


Human  Relations,  a  quarterly  scien- 
tific journal  of  studies  for  the  integra- 
tion of  the  social  sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  is  publishing  a  number 
of  studies  and  calls  attention  to  their 
current  volume  in  which  a  number  of 
studies  of  socio-psychological  aspects  in 
city  planning  are  included.  A  study  by 
Dennis  Chapman  "Convenience  —  The 
Measurement  of  a  Desirable  Quality  in 
Town  Planning"  considers  the  attitude 
of  the  public  towards  town  planning 
and  public  opinion  regarding  the  element 
of  convenience  in  planned  communities. 
Charles  Madge  is  the  author  of  the 
second  recommended  article  "Public 
and  Private  Spaces"  which  deals  with 
the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
of  public  and  private  areas  in  town  and 
country  planning.  Human  Relations  is 
now  in  its  third  year  of  publication  and 
single  copies  are  available  at  $1.75  a 
copy. 


National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  prepared  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning tells  the  story  of  the  long  series  of 
attempts  to  secure  statutory  recognition 
of  the  people's  right  to  obtain  the  fullest 


possible  enjoyment  of  their  own  in- 
comparable countryside.  Those  at- 
tempts bore  fruit  in  the  passage  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Access  to  the 
Countryside  Act  of  1949.  The  booklet 
summarizes  the  main  provisions  of  that 
Act  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  twelve  National  Parks,  for  the 
safeguarding  and  extension  of  rights-of- 
way,  and  for  access  to  vast  areas  of 
open  country.  It  provides  also  for  the 
conservation  of  the  native  flora  and 
fauna  of  England.  This  booklet  was 
printed  in  Great  Britain  and  is  priced 
at  6d.  It  may  be  obtained  from  York 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Toledo's  Municipal  News  for  July- 
August,  1950,  has  published  an  outline 
of  Toledo's  New  Master  Plan  for  Ex- 
pressways. To  carry  out  these  plans  an 
expenditure  of  between  $60  and  $100 
million  by  the  city,  state,  and  national 
governments  will  be  required.  The  city 
portion  would  approximate  15%.  The 
most  controversial  point  so  far  is  the 
location  of  a  new  North  end  bridge. 
The  next  phase  of  the  consultant  work 
will  include  consideration  of  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  location  of  the  bridge. 


A  roadside  number  of  the  New  York 
State  Planning  News,  dated  July  1950, 
contains  much  interesting  information 
on  new  developments  in  that  State.  At 
Saratoga  in  June,  the  New  York 
Roadside  Council  decided  to  merge  with 
the  Federation  of  Official  Planning  and 
Zoning  Boards.  With  the  balance  from 
the  funds  turned  over,  the  Federation 
decided  to  publish  this  special  roadside 
issue.  Nelson  M.  Wells,  Director  of 
Landscape  Bureau  of  the  N.  Y.  Dept. 
of  Public  Works,  has  written  the  leading 
article  on  Roadside  Development  Prog- 
ress on  New  York  State  Highways. 
The  Problem  of  Billboards  and  Out- 
door Advertising  is  the  subject  of 
another  article,  breaking  down  the 
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subject  into  the  rural  and  urban  aspects. 
Points  to  be  considered  in  drafting 
ordinances  for  towns  and  cities  are 
outlined  and  as  a  solution  of  the  rural 
problem,  county  zoning  is  discussed. 


The  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  one-way  street 
plan  in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  bulletin 
is  issued  over  the  name  of  Pyke  Johnson, 
President,  who  says  that  this  new  con- 
trol plan  moved  vehicles  8  miles  per 
hour  faster  and  eases  congestion.  The 
plan  covers  about  21  miles  of  streets, 
and  the  one-way  grid  plan  was  put  into 
effect  recently  after  careful  study  and 
planning  under  the  direction  of  Fred  T. 
Fowler,  City  Traffic  Engineer.  The 
plan  has  won  public  favor,  a  newspaper- 
sponsored  poll  indicating  that  77  percent 
of  the  public  considered  it  an  improve- 
ment. 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  L.  H. 
Weir  last  November,  his  Alma  Mater, 
Indiana  University  and  native  State  of 
Indiana  took  steps  to  establish  a  Lebert 
H.  Weir  Memorial  Student  Scholarship 
and  Loan  Fund.  Mrs.  Weir  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  leave  a  large  portion 
of  Mr.  Weir's  Library  to  Indiana 
University.  Funds  from  the  loan  and 
scholarship  fund  will  be  used  for 
emergency  loans  to  recreation  majors. 
A  scholarship  is  to  be  given  to  the  out- 
standing Junior  majoring  in  recreation, 
and  fellowships  established  for  worthy 
graduate  students  majoring  in  recrea- 
tion. 


The  magazine,  Antiques  has  devoted 
its  July  1950  issue  to  the  subject  of 
preservation.  Collaboration  between 
the  editor,  Alice  Winchester,  and  the 
National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings  has  resulted  in  a  special  offer. 
Orders  on  a  consignment  basis  will  be 
sent  at  40c  a  copy,  instead  of  the  usual 
65c.  The  address  is  40  East  49th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


According  to  the  May-June  issue  of 
Tennessee  Government,  TVA  and  dis- 
tributors of  TVA  power  paid  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  to  81  of  its 
counties  a  total  of  $1,485,450  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950.  These  payments  were  part  of 
some  $6,000,000  going  to  state,  county 
and  municipal  governments  in  the 
valley  area  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  amount 
is  some  $2,248,000  more  than  former 
property  taxes  on  all  reservoir  land  and 
all  privately  owned  power  properties 
acquired  by  TVA  and  its  distributors. 

era 

Effective  Community  Air  Traffic  Po- 
tential is  the  title  of  a  study  issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
in  the  series,  Airport  Planning.  The 
study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of  taking 
into  account  factors  of  city  location  and 
route  patterns  in  estimating  air  trans- 
portation potential.  The  problem  has 
particular  application  to  communities 
serviced  by  feeder  airlines,  some  of 
which  have  experienced  a  withdrawal 
of  airline  service.  A  valuable  reference 
for  communities  with  airport  problems. 


The  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Recreation  has  issued  a  Bulletin  under 
date  of  July  12,  1950  which  presents  a 
summary  of  recreation  services  of  state 
agencies  to  communities  and  to  rural 
areas.  In  connection  with  this  Bulletin, 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  June 
1950  issue  of  Recreation  magazine, 
which  gives  a  check  list  of  State  Rec- 
reation Services  and  Facilities,  including 
National  Recreation  Association  services. 


A  Committee  of  100  industry  repre- 
sentatives is  developing  a  program  of 
education  in  conservation  of  water, 
for  timber,  soil  and  their  dependent 
resources.  New  York  members  include 
Horace  M.  Albright,  president,  United 
States  Potash  Company  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association. 
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Living  Museums  oj  Primeval  America, 
published  by  the  Ecologists  Union  sets 
forth  the  need  for  Nature  preservation 
in  America  in  keeping  with  the  program 
of  the  Union.  Headquarters  of  the 
Union  are  at  1214  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


The  Bergen  County  Planning  Board 
has  issued  a  Planning  Guide  for  Bergen 
County  Municipalities  which  has  now 
reached  its  second  edition.  This  booklet 
is  aimed  to  be  helpful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  planning,  zoning 
and  subdivision  control  and  all  factors 
which  will  be  reflected  in  the  future 
development  of  the  County. 


The  Gadsden  Plan  adopted  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  the  city  of 
Gadsden,  Alabama,  is  available  in  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book.  During  the 
past  decade  this  city  has  grown  from  a 
small  town  into  an  industrial  center  of 
importance.  The  City  Plan  Commission 
was  created  in  1947  primarily  to  aid  the 
city  government  in  preparing  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
city.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
Master  Plan,  community  meetings  were 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  present 
the  survey  material  and  to  discuss  ele- 
ments of  the  plan.  Two  years  of  prep- 
aration have  gone  into  the  plan. 


The  Annual  Report  oj  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  oj  Minneapolis,  just 
received,  shows  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Commission 
and  its  staff  under  the  direction  of 
Herman  E.  Olson.  In  1948,  the  Com- 
mission completed  an  extensive  survey 
of  land  use  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis 
and  proposed  a  new  zoning  ordinance 
which  would  reflect  a  more  appropriate 
use  of  land.  A  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  but  the  measure  did  not 
pass  and  as  a  result  the  desirable  re- 
vision of  the  zoning  ordinance  has  been 
delayed.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 


clarify  the  situation.  Many  special 
activities  of  the  Commission  are  covered 
in  this  report  which  is  well  presented  and 
well  illustrated  by  maps  and  cuts. 


The  Department  oj  Social  Affairs, 
United  Nations  has  issued  a  publication, 
Miscellany  No.  1,  entitled,  Housing  and 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Organi- 
zations. Miscellany  No.  2  ,will  include 
.information  on  organizations  in  ad- 
ditional countries.  The  scope  of  the 
organizations  covered  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  physical  planning.  However, 
the  contents  are  a  valuable  reference 
especially  as  the  data  listed  present 
a  picture  of  the  work  of  the  organizations 
described. 


Metropolitan  Washington  ajter  150 
years;  Its  Economic  Expansion  is  the 
first  study  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its 
surrounding  area.  Published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  of  the  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  as  one  in  a  series  of 
Studies.  A  subsequent  issue  will  give 
attention  to  the  field  of  transportation 
which  has  been  omitted  from  the  present 
study.  Those  interested  in  the  planning 
of  Washington  and  its  environs  will  find 
much  valuable  material  in  this  study. 
Well  illustrated  with  graphs  and  charts 
it  touches  the  salient  points  of  area 
expansion  which  is  one  of  the  problems 
besetting  the  planners  for  the  future 
of  the  National  Capital. 


The  Highway  Research  Board  has 
issued  a  particularly  valuable  Bul- 
letin No.  24,  Zoning  for  Parking  Facil- 
ities, with  an  Appendix  C,  containing 
Basic  Zoning  Ordinance  Data  by  Local 
Units.  This  study  was  prepared  by 
David  R.  Levin,  Chief,  Land  Studies 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  consists  of  an  analysis  in  two  sec- 
tions of  the  requirements  for  provision 
of  parking  facilities  in  connection  with 
various  property  uses  as  contained  in 
155  local  ordinances.  The  complete 
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bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  2101  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  at 
$3.00. 


Carl  E.  Fritz,  Director  of  Highways 
Division  oj  the  Automotive  Safety  Foun- 
dation is  the  author  of  a  booklet  on 
"Better  Roads  —  Today's  Challenge." 
Mr.  Fritz  points  out  the  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  location,  design  and 
construction  of  our  highways  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  American 
people.  He  compares  the  nine  million 
motor  vehicles  of  1920  with  the  44  mil- 
lion in  1949.  He  declares  that  the 
mounting  ratio  of  commercial  vehicles 
to  automobiles  helps  to  explain  why  the 
capacity  of  our  road  facilities  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  inadequate.  The  ton- 
miles  of  truck  combinations  on  rural 
roads  soared  from  14  billion  in  1936  to 
58  billion  in  1948.  He  cites  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
that  serious  inadequacies  exist  through- 
out most  of  the  38,000  miles  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  High- 
ways, the  backbone  of  our  trunkline 
routes.  Nearly  half  of  our  principal 
rural  highways  carrying  over  1,000 
vehicles  per  day  are  less  than  20  feet 
wide,  despite  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
of  24  feet  is  necessary  to  provide  clear- 
ance for  commercial  vehicles  meeting 
and  passing  each  other.  Of  our  more 
than  three  million  miles  of  public  roads, 
there  are  still  less  than  4,000  miles  of 
modern  divided  highways. 

The  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  Congress  fixes  the  cost  of 
correcting  present  deficiencies,  nation- 
wide, at  41  billion  dollars,  while  at  the 
present  time  we  are  spending  only  1.7 
billion  dollars. 

Congestion  is  costing  the  American 
people  a  huge  loss  in  time,  money  and 
efficiency.  Lack  of  off-street  parking 
adds  its  toll.  It  is  .proved  that  express- 
ways contribute  to  cheaper  operation  of 
vehicles  and  provide  definitely  safer 
conditions. 

Mr.  Fritz  quotes  the  late  Dr.  L.  I. 
Hewes,  Chief  of  the  Western  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  as  proposing  a  plan  to 
finance  the  most  urgent  limited  or  block- 


out  mileage  in  the  state  system  by 
bonding  against  the  blocked  earnings  on 
that  particular  mileage.  He  cited  two 
examples  of  high  earning  power  of  mod- 
ern type  facilities  —  the  new  Gulf  Free- 
way at  Houston  and  the  Arroyo  Seco 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 
The  Gulf  Freeway  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1948,  with  the  expectation  of 
some  20,000  vehicles  daily.  It  imme- 
diately got  28,000  and  the  volume 
quickly  rose  to  60,000.  Dr.  Hewes 
estimated  that  the  3.7-mile  Houston 
freeway  was  earning  an  operating 
revenue  of  6.4  mills  per  vehicle  mile  of 
travel,  and  that  the  revenue  not  only 
would  pay  a  five-per-cent  debt  service 
on  the  $2,336,000  per-mile  cost  of  the 
road,  but  produce  a  surplus  of  some 
$2,000  a  mile  per  year.  The  Arroyo 
Seco  paid  similar  dividends  from  the 
outset. 

About  6,000  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  are  located  in  urban  areas, 
where  heavy-volume  facilities  of  high- 
est type  are  needed  and  where  improve- 
ments involve  the  largest  expenditures. 

Mr.  Fritz  urges  a  complete  factual 
engineering  analysis,  with  long-range 
plan;  an  equitable  plan  for  financing 
the  program;  the  highest  calibre  of 
highway  administration,  with  engineers 
playing  a  dominant  role;  and  full  public 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  benefits 
of  the  over-all  plan. 


Dr.  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board,  in  his 
Presidential  address  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Conference  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  in  August,  made  a 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  national 
planning.  Citing  a  recent  article  of 
Charles  Eliot,  he  pointed  out  that  some 
links  are  missing  in  the  various  national 
planning  activities  and  services  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Pico  advocated  for  both  national 
and  local  planning  that  planning  officials 
and  their  staffs  should  be  close  to  the 
place  where  decisions  are  made.  He 
made  a  plea  for  more  and  better  trained 
planners.  He  believes  that  the  Uni- 
versities should  be  further  alerted  to 
the  planning  field. 
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Dr.  Pico  ended  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Merriam: 

"America  will  work  out  a  program, 
built  upon  national  unity,  which  will 
raise  the  volume  of  national  production 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  standards 
of  living  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  justice.  Our  vast  natural 
resources,  our  dynamic  energy,  our  in- 
ventiveness and  resourcefulness,  our 
organizing  ability,  our  huge  economy 
with  its  rich  powers  of  expansion,  make 
this  a  possibility.  But  this  is  not  the 
task  of  soft  hearts  and  heads  alone,  but 
of  hard  heads  and  tough  temper.  Amer- 
ica will  maintain  its  free  society,  indus- 
trial and  political,  streamlined  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  of  modern  life." 


our  cities  and  towns.  Like  John  Ihlder, 
he  urges  that  we  decide  on  the  kind  ot 
city  we  want  and  then  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  create  it. 


Charles  M.  Nelson,  Editor  oj  Better 
Roads  Magazine,  spoke  at  the  ASPO 
Conference  in  Los  Angeles.  He  related 
our  traffic  needs  to  a  program  of  land- 
uses  and,  above  all  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  human  beings  who  populate 


Endorsement  oj  a  plan  to  coordinate 
all  major  traffic  arteries  in  San  Antonio 
and  Bexar  County  was  voted  by  the 
San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Highway  Committee  at  a  meeting  early 
in  August. 

Known  as  the  Master  Traffic  Artery 
Plan,  the  project  would  tie  in  San  An- 
tonio streets,  county  roads  and  state 
highways  with  the  Interregional  High- 
way, which  includes  the  San  Antonio 
Expressway. 

Chairman  Datus  E.  Proper  said  after 
the  committee  meeting  that  a  detailed 
map,  showing  the  approved  manner  of 
dove-tailing  all  these  routes,  would  be 
ready  in  about  two  weeks.  Maps  of 
the  state,  city  and  county  plans  separ- 
ately have  been  available  for  some  time. 


Reproductions  of  L'Enfant  Map  of  D.  C. 
Offered  for  Sesqui  Sale 


The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
in  connection  with  the  District's 
sesquicentennial  observance,  is 
offering  a  reproduction  of  Pierre 
L'Enfant's  original  map  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  public.  It  is  in  six 
colors  and  is  being  sold  for  50  cents. 

Rear  Admiral  R.  F.  A.  Studds, 
director  of  the  survey,  announced 
the  offering. 

The  30-by-47-inch  map  is  a 
copy  of  a  reproduction  made  in 
1887  of  L'Enfant's  original  plan. 
The  original  was  drawn  in  1791 
and  depicted  the  National  Capital 
as  L'Enfant  envisioned  it. 

Officials  said  L'Enfant's  original 
map  had  been  shellacked  and  later 
broken  into  many  pieces.  In  1887, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
was  required  to  reproduce  the  first 


four  maps  of  the  city  in  connection 
with  legal  action  involving  Potomac 
Park,  then  known  as  Potomac  Flats. 

Survey  authorities  of  1887  fitted 
the  pieces  together  to  form  the  map 
they  reproduced,  officials  said. 

The  1887  version  was  printed 
exclusively  for  the  survey  and  the 
plates  eventually  were  lost.  Re- 
production experts  in  the  bureau 
restored  the  map  now  being  offered 
from  the  1887  print. 

Colors  on  the  latest  reproduction 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  those 
that  L'Enfant  used  according  to 
his  own  description  of  his  map. 

There  will  be  1000  copies  of  the 
Sesqui  map  printed  and,  if  the 
public  demand  is  great  enough, 
subsequent  printings  are  probable. 
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New  AAA  Publication  on  Roadside 
Protection 


The  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation Roadside  Protection  Advis- 
ory Council  Subcommittee  met  in 
Washington  on  July  20-21,  with 
Miss  Harlean  James  and  Mr.  Flavel 
Shurtleff  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  in  attendance 
for  the  two-day  session. 

A  revised  action  program  was 
developed  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion  and  a  multilithed  draft 
of  the  new  revised  manual  is  now 
available.  The  booklet  will  be  given 
final  study  by  the  full  membership 
of  the  AAA  Highway  Committee 
during  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  September,  after 
which  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  AAA  to 
be  held  in  New  York  City  late  in 
October. 

The  booklet  is  entitled,  Roadside 
Protection,  A  Study  of  the  Problem 
and  Suggested  Approaches  to  Bet- 
terment. In  1936,  and  again  in  1940, 
the  AAA  appointed  special  com- 
mittees which  held  hearings  on 
roadside  protection  problems.  In 
1940,  the  counsel  of  Hugh  Pomeroy 
was  obtained  and  as  a  result  of  the 
study  by  these  committees  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  a  pamphlet 
was  published  in  1940  setting  forth 
the  problem  and  outlining  correc- 
tive measures  through  roadside  zon- 


ing. That  pamphlet  is  now  out  of 
print.  More  than  a  decade  has 
elapsed  since  those  studies  and 
during  this  interval,  new  and  sig- 
nificant developments  have  taken 
place.  So,  the  AAA  deemed  it 
advisable  to  restudy  the  entire  field 
of  roadside  protection.  The  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  David  R.  Levin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  one 
of  the  best  informed  specialists  in 
the  country  in  this  field  were  utilized 
in  preparing  the  new  manuscript. 

The  table  of  contents  includes  the 
following  items:  Section  I,  The 
Roadside  Problem;  Section  II,  Ob- 
jectives; Section  III,  Techniques 
Available  for  Attack  of  the  Problem ; 
Section  IV,  An  Action  Program; 
Section  V,  Need  for  Basic  Informa- 
tion Evaluating  the  Roadside  Situa- 
tion; Section  VI,  Administrative 
Regulation;  Section  VII,  Acquisi- 
tion of  Special  Easements  for  Road- 
side Protection;  Section  VIII,  Zon- 
ing; Section  IX,  Expressways;  Sec- 
tion X,  Marginal  Land  Acquisition; 
Section  XI,  Designation  of  Future 
Highway  Rights-of-way;  Section 
XII,  Subdivision  Regulation  as  a 
Roadside  Protection  Measure;  with 
appendices  including  Suggested  Ex- 
pressway Legislation,  and  a  Selected 
Bibliography  on  Roadside  Pro- 
tection. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

S.  3409  (O'Mahoney  and  Hunt)  introduced  April  12.  To  establish  a  new  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Passed  Senate  July  26,  passed  House 
August  24.  Signed  by  the  President,  on  Sept.  14.  Pub.  Law  787. 

It  is  hoped  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  bring  to  an  end  a  controversy  of  20  years' 
standing.  The  legislation  provides  for  a  consolidation  of  Jackson  Hole  National  Monu- 
ment and  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  The  enlarged  park  will  be  known  as  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  and  will  contain  some  30,000  acres  presented  to  the  Government  by  the 
Rockefeller  family.  Some  of  the  monument  lands  are  transferred  to  the  National  Elk 
Refuge  and  a  small  tract  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Much  controversy  has  centered 
around  the  elk  herd  of  the  area,  and  the  legislation  provides  for  much  needed  herd  con- 
trol when  and  if  the  numbers  of  elk  outgrow  the  available  forage  in  the  Park.  Under 
terms  of  the  legislation,  the  elk  will  be  managed  under  regulations  issued  annually  by 
the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  by  the  National  Park  Service.  An 
amendment  provides  for  payments  to  Teton  County  for  loss  of  taxes  from  the  privately 
owned  land  in  the  monument  area.  The  new  section  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  pay  the  County  the  amount  of  taxes  it  would  lose  on  the  assessed  valuation  for  the 
last  year  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  park.  Each  year  for  the  next  20  years,  this 
payment  will  be  reduced  5  percent. 

S.  3867  (Anderson,  Martin,  Morse)  introduced  July  6.  Authorizes  the  construction 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  National  Historic  Site  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
to  commemorate  those  persons  who  made  possible  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  A  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  completion  of  the  memorial  by  1953, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.  R.  9014  (Bosone)  introduced  June  30.  Authorizes  the  construction  of  two  dams  in 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  several  others  in  other  portions  of  the  Colorado 
River  watershed.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3839  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah, 
and  H.  R.  8980,  authorizing  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  certain  other  reclamation  projects.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  6929  (Regan)  introduced  Jan.  23.  To  authorize  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  remaining  non-federal  lands  within  Big  Bend  National  Park.  Passed 
House  July  27.  Authorizes  the  Park  Service  to  acquire  about  8,800  acres.  The  State 
of  Texas  had  heretofore  acquired  about  699,000  acres  of  land  for  the  park.  The  cost  of 
the  remaining  acres  will  be  about  $80,000. 

H.  R.  7339  (Aspinall)  introduced  Feb.  20.  Abolishes  the  Holy  Cross  National  Monu- 
ment in  Colorado  and  transfers  the  area  to  the  White  River  National  Forest.  The 
Monument  lies  wholly  within  the  White  River  National  Monument.  It  consists  of  a 
rocky  formation  that  forms  a  cross  when  filled  with  snow.  Since  1929,  the  right  arm  of 
the  cross  has  gradually  eroded  away  and  is  no  longer  sharply  defined.  Passed  House  on 
May  15,  passed  Senate  July  26.  Pub.  Law  648. 

H.  R.  7982  (Marsalis)  introduced  April  3.  Abolishes  the  Wheeler  National  Monu- 
ment in  Colorado  and  transfers  the  area  to  the  Rio  Grande  National  Forest.  Passed 
House  on  June  19,  Senate  July  26.  Pub.  Law  652.  The  National  Park  Service  regards 
the  area  as  interesting  but  not  of  such  unique  or  great  value  to  warrant  retention  in  the 
National  Park  System. 

H.  R.  7709  (Bennett)  introduced  March  15,  provides  for  the  acquisition,  investigation 
and  preservation  of  lands  to  commemorate  the  historic  Fort  Caroline  settlement,  St. 
Johns  Bluff,  Fla.  Passed  House  July  10,  passed  Senate  Sept.  13. 

H.  R.  7934  (Phillips)  introduced  March  30,  to  reduce  and  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  in  the  State  of  California.  Passed  House  June  19, 
passed  Senate  Sept.  13.  A  Senate  amendment  authorizes  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
area  to  see  if  it  will  be  more  beneficial  for  mineral  or  park  purposes.  It  has  already  been 
determined  that  it  is  more  preferable  for  the  Park  Service  than  for  mineral  services  and 
so  this  amendment  was  concurred  in.  Pub.  Law  837. 
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H.  R.  6234  (Patten)  introduced  Sept.  27,  1949.  To  establish  the  Arizona  Desert 
National  Park.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  No  action  has  been  taken  on 
this  bill,  although  a  hearing  was  held  in  July.  The  bill  would  give  national  park  status 
to  the  present  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument. 


FEDERAL  CITY 

H.  R.  7722  (Mrs.  Woodhouse)  introduced  March  15.  To  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  system,  of  the  Old  Stone  House 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  historic  building  of  pre- Revolutionary  architecture 
located  at  3051  M  Street  N.  W.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  museum  on  the  premises  for  relics  and  records  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  George- 
town and  the  City  of  Washington.  Controversy  on  the  question  of  the  price  of  the  prop- 
erty delayed  action  on  this  bill.  Passed  House  June  5,  passed  Senate,  Sept.  13.  Pub. 
Law  836. 

H.  R.  7670  (Wadsworth)  introduced  March  12  to  create  a  district  to  be  known  as  old 
Georgetown  and  to  regulate  the  height,  exterior  design,  and  construction  of  private  and 
semipublic  buildings  in  that  area.  Passed  House,  July  13,  passed  Senate,  Sept.  13.  Pub. 
Law  808. 

H.  R.  5990  (Sasscer)  introduced  Aug.  15,  1949.  To  provide  for  the  construction,  de- 
velopment, administration  and  maintenance  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  its  extension  into  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  of  the  D.  C.  Passed  House  May  25,  passed  Senate,  July  26.  Approved  by 
President  on  Aug.  3,  Pub.  Law  643. 

H.  R.  8534  (Beall)  introduced  May  17.  To  authorize  acceptance  of  donations  of 
land  to  supplement  present  parkway  lands  along  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
between  Great  Falls  and  Cumberland,  Md.  Rept.  with  amendment  to  House,  on  Aug.  4. 
Passed  Senate  on  Sept.  13.  Pub,  Law  811. 


NIAGARA  FALLS 

H.  R.  8343-S.  3528  (Roosevelt-Lehman).  Introduced  May  3.  To  preserve  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  on  that  river  for  power  and  other  purposes.  Hearings  have  been  held,  and  other 
hearings  are  scheduled  before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  to  which  these  bills  were 
referred. 
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Planning  Exhibit  —  Feature  of  Sesqui- 
centennial 


The  latest  of  the  Sesquicentennial 
exhibitions  to  open  is  devoted  to 
the  planning  of  Washington — past, 
present  and  future.  Displayed  on 
the  first  floor  at  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery  it  is  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  was  designed  by  the 
architect,  Oscar  Stonorov,  with  the 
staff  of  the  commission. 

The  Corcoran  show  is  well  pre- 
sented. It  poses  questions  which  are 
of  vital  interest  to  all. 

At  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  is 
a  room  devoted  to  portraits  of  those 
whose  work  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  founding  of  Washington 
also  as  a  feature  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial celebration.  Included 
is  the  portrait  of  the  Washington 
family  by  Savage,  with  General  and 
Mrs.  Washington  seated  on  the 
terrace  at  Mount  Vernon  looking 
at  a  map  of  the  proposed  Capital  as 
designed  by  Major  L'Enfant. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  discover 
a  portrait  of  L'Enfant,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  none  exists. 
Washington  picked  the  young 
French  engineer  and  architect  for 
the  job,  and  he  originally  received 
all  his  instructions  from  him  and 
Jefferson,  who  left  him  a  free  hand, 
but  to  whom  he  reported  twice  a 


week.  He  began  by  making  surveys 
along  the  area  near  Georgetown  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment with  landed  proprietors  in 
that  section  who  had  "refused  to 
accommodate." 

When  Washington  called  him  to 
the  larger  task,  he  said: 

"No  nation  ever  before  had  the 
opportunity  offered  to  them  of 
deliberately  deciding  upon  the  spot 
where  their  Capital  City  should  be 
fixed,  or  of  considering  every  neces- 
sary consideration  in  the  choice  of 
situation;  and  although  the  means 
now  within  the  power  of  the  country 
are  not  such  as  to  pursue  the  design 
to  any  great  extent,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  plan  should  be  drawn  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  leave  room  for 
that  aggrandizement  and  embellish- 
ment which  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  permit  it  to 
pursue  at  any  period  however  re- 
mote." 

This  is  the  text  which  is  featured 
in  the  planning  show  at  the  Corcoran. 
Ironically,  L'Enfant,  refusing  to 
subordinate  himself  or  to  com- 
promise with  commissioners  later 
designated  to  carry  through  the 
project,  withdrew  from  the  work  to 
which  he  had  given  so  much.  Nor 
did  he  get  compensation,  which  in 
the  end  went  to  his  creditors. 
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Special  Amsterdam  Congress  Issue  of 

INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  HOUSING  AND 
TOWN  PLANNING 


The  XXth  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Housing 
and  Town  Planning,  held  in  Amster- 
dam, August  27  through  September 
2,  has  brought  forth  a  Special  Con- 
gress Issue  of  their  News  Sheet, 
publishing  the  papers  delivered  by 
the  various  delegates. 

A  report  on  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  the  Netherlands  housing  and 
planning  bills  now  under  discussion 
were  outlined,  is  followed  by  Gaston 
Bardet's  tribute  to  Marcel  Poete, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban 
History,  Geography,  and  Economy 
of  Paris  and  author  of  the  monu- 
mental work,  "Une  Vie  de  Cite", 
in  three  volumes  which  was  awarded 
the  Berger  Grand  Prix,  as  well  as  his 
Introduction  a  rUrbanisme. 

Other  reports  are:  "Management 
for  a  Housing  Society,"  by  F.  M. 


Fenter  of  Great  Britain;  "New 
Towns  to  House  a  Quarter  of  a 
Million  Londoners,  Proposals  for 
Decentralisation";  "Walter  Gropius 
and  His  School,  the  Spread  of  an 
Idea";  "Australia,  Commonwealth 
Research  Programme  Aids  Building 
and  Housing";  "France,  A  Survey 
of  Population  Trends  and  Housing 
and  Living  Conditions  in  Rural 
France";  "The  Ideal  and  the  Reality 
of  Housing  in  Western  Germany"; 
"New  Zealand,  National  Govern- 
ment Adopts  a  New  Housing  Pol- 
icy"; "United  States — Educating 
the  Public  and  Federal  Racial 
Policy  for  FHA,  VA  and  Redevelop- 
ment Housing";  "Yugoslavia,  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Develop- 
ments in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,"  with 
a  concluding  list  of  new  periodicals 
and  books. 


Businessmen's  Conference  on  Planning  and 
Economic  Development 


Announced  for  October  5,  1950, 
the  Second  Annual  Conference  on 
Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Greater  Philadelphia — 
South  Jersey  Council  and  cooperat- 
ing agencies,  presents  a  program 
for  discussion  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions,  to  interest  business, 
civic  and  governmental  leaders. 
The  Conference  attempts  to  bring 
together  a  group  of  selected  speakers 
for  direct,  forthright  expressions 
of  their  judgment  of  current  prob- 
lems. The  first  subject  for  discussion 


is  Civil  Defense,  with  a  panel  of 
experts  headed  by  Major  General 
Norman  D.  Cota,  USA.  Ret.,  as 
Panel  Chairman.  Other  subjects 
are :  Delaware  River  Ports,  Housing, 
Industrial  Expansion,  Transporta- 
tion Facilities  and  Services,  Water 
Resources,  Marketing,  culminating 
in  a  Governor's  Dinner,  with  the 
Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  speakers. 

The  second  conference  has  head- 
quarters at  the  Hotel  Warwick, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Civic  Advisory  Council  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  issued  a  Report, 
April  1950,  on  Citizens'  Organiza- 
tions. This  report  incorporates 
material  collected  in  a  survey  of 
American  and  Canadian  cities.  Re- 
ports on  29  cities  are  included.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  material  on 
Canadian  cities.  Montreal  has  a 
Greater  Economic  Council  to  study 
economic  problems  and  hold  public 
meetings.  Committees  carry  out 
research  on  major  problems  with 
either  voluntary  or  hired  assistants. 
Toronto  has  a  Civic  Advisory 
Council  whose  purpose  is  to  place 
on  a  permanent  basis  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  plans  and  policies  which  it 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
municipality  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  govern- 
ments. 

It  was  found  that  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Halifax,  Regina  and 
Winnipeg  had  no  organizations  of 
this  nature. 

The  material  gathered  from  these 
various  cities  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  suggested  form  of  re- 
organization of  the  Civic  Advisory 
Council  of  Toronto. 

East  Hartford  has  established 
a  local  Development  Commission 
which  is  somewhat  unique,  accord- 
ing to  the  news  letter  of  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission. 
A  progressive  group  of  citizens  in 
East  Hartford  have  formed  the 
only  town-sponsored  Development 
Commission  in  the  U.  S.  By  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  legislature,  this  group 


is  authorized  to  promote  measures 
leading  directly  to  the  "sound 
growth"  of  East  Hartford,  and  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  town  by 
publicizing  the  natural  advantages 
of  its  location,  its  quantity  and 
quality  of  labor  supply,  its  job 
opportunities,  its  municipal  services 
and  its  desirability  as  a  business 
and  residential  area.  A  10-page 
brochure  has  been  issued. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Seat- 
tle recommended  in  July  the  for- 
mation of  a  Parking  Association  by 
the  business  interests  working  co- 
operatively to  provide  needed  park- 
ing without  municipal  intervention 
or  assistance.  The  City  Planning 
Committee  of  the  League  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  this  As- 
sociation to  encourage  new  parking 
lots  and  garages  by  assisting  in 
arranging  for  financing,  obtaining 
building  permits,  assembling  prop- 
erty and  encouraging  business 
concerns  to  provide  parking  facili- 
ties for  their  own  tenants,  customers 
and  clients.  The  League's  action 
was  based  on  a  three-month  study 
by  the  parking  sub-committee  of 
the  City  Planning  Committee.  The 
League  believes  that  business  can 
accept  the  responsibility  and  do  its 
job  without  municipal  intervention. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Area  De- 
velopment Association  has  re- 
leased new  census  figures  for  the 
area.  These  show  several  things 
which  had  been  expected  and  several 
things  which  came  as  a  complete 
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surprise.  The  figures  reflect  that 
the  population  of  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  is  substantially  below 
all  local  estimates,  while  the  figures 
for  the  area  as  a  whole  indicate  an 
increase  of  14.6  percent  in  the  ten- 
year  period.  The  semi-monthly 
bulletin  dated  July  14,  1950,  re- 
ports on  the  returns  in  detail  and 
indicates  what  has  happened  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  the  area. 

The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  gave 
1950  Planning  Awards  to  four 
members  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission:  Edward  Hopkinson, 
Jr.,  Joseph  F.  Burke,  D.  Robert 
Yarnall  and  Roy  A.  Heymann, 
citizen  members  of  the  commission. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
of  New  York  has  urged  munici- 
palities of  the  N.  J.-N.  Y.-Conn. 
Metropolitan  Region  to  put  parking 
meter  receipts  or  their  equivalent 
into  the  building  of  adequate  off- 
street  parking  systems  in  their 
business  districts.  In  Montclair, 
N.  J.  and  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  net 
revenues  from  curb-side  parking 
meters  are  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  thought  that  no 
community  should  depend  on  this 
method  alone  for  financing  off- 
street  parking  but  that  even  this 
single  step  would  put  communities 
on  their  way  to  solving  their  park- 
ing problems. 

The  Women's  Civic  League  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  summer 
edition  of  its  bulletin,  The  News, 
publishes  a  financial  statement  for 
the  1950  Flower  Mart,  which  it 
conducts  yearly  to  finance  its  ac- 


tivities. The  Flower  Mart  has 
grown  to  be  "big  business"  and  the 
total  net  current  receipts  amount  to 
$9,705.67.  The  Baltimore  press 
was  moved  to  comment  that  the 
Flower  Mart  is  the  "very  nicest 
public  party  any  city  could  have." 
The  Flower  Mart  held  in  Washing- 
ton Square  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Central  Committee 
in  cooperation  with  municipal 
officials.  The  day  before  opening 
the  Square  is  alive  with  workers 
busy  with  hammer  and  nails,  greens 
and  bunting  preparing  the  booths 
and  stalls.  In  congratulating  the 
League  members,  their  president 
said  "The  like  of  this  organization 
is  nowhere  duplicated  in  this  fine 
country  of  ours  and  remember — 
10,000  members  would  be  five  times 
as  powerful  as  2,000." 

The  Down  Town  Association  of 
San  Francisco  urges  in  its  June  21 
issue,  action  on  the  proposed  Traf- 
ficways  Plan  for  San  Francisco 
covering  a  system  of  freeways, 
thoroughfares,  expressways  and 
parkwaysto  relieve  traffic  congestion 
and  speed  up  traffic  flow.  A  number 
of  unexpected  delays  have  occurred. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  City  Planning 
Commission  will  remove  the  objec- 
tions and  clear  the  way  for  the 
early  beginning  of  required  work. 

The  Newsletter  of  the  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Washington 

has  a  new  format  and  the  volume 
has  increased  from  300  to  500  copies. 
A  lithograph  process  permits  the 
use  of  maps  and  illustrations.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  current 
issue  is  an  article  on  the  new  King 
County  Parking  Amendment.  The 
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fifteenth  annual  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment was  held  as  usual  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. July  10  and  11  were  set 
aside  for  the  Planning  Session.  A 
discussion  of  "Problems  of  Citizens 
Associations"  were  led  by  Prof. 
Hugh  A.  Bone,  of  the  university's 
political  science  department. 

Civic  minded  voters  have  re- 
organized the  Kansas  City  Citi- 
zens Association,  led  by  John  B. 
Gage,  former  mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  group's 
advisory  and  finance  committee. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  objective 
of  keeping  a  nonpartisan  form  of 
city  government. 

Des  Moines  Committee  for 
Good  Government  is  taking  steps 
to  form  a  new  and  permanent 
organization  to  establish  a  non- 
partisan  citizens  organization  to 
work  for  a  local  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Future  Detroit,  Inc.  is  the  new 

name  of  the  Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Council.  A  mass  meeting 
was  held  on  May  18  to  announce  the 
new  name  and  accept  a  revised 
statement  of  policy.  Three  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  three-year  term. 
The  organization  is  being  used 
increasingly  as  a  planning  infor- 
mation center,  particularly  by  neigh- 
borhood groups  where  a  need  for 
organization  is  felt,  but  the  "know- 
how"  is  lacking. 

The  Greater  Peoria  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, after  working  and  talking 
for  several  years  for  regional  plan- 


ning, actively  sponsored  a  resolution 
to  create  a  Peoria  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  This  was  presented  to 
the  Peoria  Zoning  Committee  and 
the  creation  of  a  Peoria  Regional 
Planning  Commission  became  a 
reality  late  last  year  by  action  of  the 
Peoria  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Early  this  year,  the  appointment  of  a 
10-member  body  to  serve  as  the 
board  of  the  new  Commission  was 
announced  to  work  with  various 
civic  organizations  in  planning  for 
future  developments  in  the  County. 

An  unusual  study  of  the  li- 
braries and  museums  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts  was  released 
early  in  August  by  Future  Spring- 
field, Inc.,  the  privately  financed 
bureau  of  municipal  research  of  that 
city. 

Prepared  for  the  City  of  Spring- 
field at  the  request  of  Mayor  Daniel 
B.  Brunton,  the  study  covers  the 
City's  unique  and  quasi-public 
City  Library  Association  which 
comprises  both  the  libraries  and 
museums. 

Dealing  with  the  organizational 
structure,  management,  techniques 
and  personnel  practices,  the  study 
brings  into  public  focus  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  libraries  and 
museums  which  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  are  available  at 
$1.25  each.  Address  Future  Spring- 
field, Inc.,  86  Hillman  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Stanford  University  will  offer 
this  fall  a  major  course  in  archi- 
tecture, leading  to  bachelor  and 
master  degrees.  The  courses  will  be 
offered  by  the  Art  Department, 
which  is  being  enlarged  in  scope  to 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture. Virgil  Thompson,  Associate 
Professor  of  Architecture,  will  co- 
ordinate the  program  and  the  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Engineering  will 
cooperate  with  the  Art  Department 
in  providing  training  in  structural 
principles. 


The  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
announced  a  new  Spencer  Miller 
Jr.  Lecture  Series  on  "Landscape 
Design  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Modern  Highway,"  established  by 
the  New  Jersey  Roadside  Council 
in  conjunction  with  the  Highway 
Engineering  Course  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity School  of  Engineering.  Gil- 
more  D.  Clarke  gave  the  first 
lecture,  dealing  with  basic  back- 
ground information  on  the  types  of 
highways,  with  description  of  the 
functions  of  the  modern  highway. 
Oliver  A.  Deakin  gave  the  second 
and  third  lectures  on  location  and 
design,  and  Hugh  Pomeroy,  the 
concluding  lecture  of  the  season 
on  roadside  control  and  protection 
through  zoning. 


In  recent  issues,  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Review,  edited  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civic  Design  of  the  School 
of  Architecture,  University  of  Liver- 
pool, England,  has  presented  arti- 


cles on  planning  schools  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  April,  1950, 
issue,  T.  J.  Kent,  Jr.,  Associate 
Professor  of  City  Planning  at  the 
University  of  California  was  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  planning 
school  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  In  the  July 
1950  issue,  John  A.  Parker,  Head, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  written  on  the  planning 
school  of  that  University..  Both 
authors  deal  with  curriculum,  scope 
of  research  and  relation  with  plan- 
ning agencies. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
announced  a  new  combined  cur- 
riculum in  City  Engineering  and 
City  Planning.  Two  degrees  are  to 
be  given:  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  City  Planning.  The 
five-year  combined  course  is  de- 
signed to  provide  professional  train- 
ing in  city  planning  for  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  civil  engineering. 


At  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
School  of  Natural  Resources  will  be 
established  this  coming  fall  and  the 
curriculum  will  include  research  into 
the  management  and  development 
of  natural  resources  of  all  kinds, 
under  provision  of  a  ten-year 
$100,000  grant.  The  new  school  will 
expand  the  activities  of  the  former 
school  of  Forestry  and  Conservation 
and  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Samuel  A.  Dana. 
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A  program  of  evening  courses  in 
architecture  is  being  offered  jointly 
by  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
the  School  of  General  Studies  at 
Columbia  University,  in  the  Winter 
Session.  The  program  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture, 
although  there  are  also  professional 
courses  for  special  students.  Topics 
covered  include  design,  construction, 
history  and  theory  of  architecture, 
and  drawing,  painting  and  design- 
study  techniques.  Some  graduate 
courses  in  planning  and  housing  are 
also  offered.  Registration  for  stu- 
dents seeking  degrees,  as  well  as 
for  non-matriculated  students,  will 
continue  through  Tuesday,  Septem- 
tember  26. 

Two  evening  courses  in  law  for 
architects  and  engineers  will  also 
be  offered  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  School  of  General 
Studies.  One  deals  primarily  with 
the  law  of  contracts,  with  enough 
emphasis  on  legal  procedure  to 
enable  students  to  understand  de- 
cided cases.  The  second  course  is 
essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
first.  Professor  James  P.  Gifford, 
associate  dean  of  Columbia's  School 
of  Law,  gives  both  courses. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Development  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  received  a 
tribute  in  a  recent  Congressional 
Record  by  Representative  Alex- 
ander Wiley  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Bureau,  he  pointed  out,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  mobilizing  of 
research  and  other  facilities  to 
assist  local  communities  throughout 
the  State  in  adjusting  to  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions. 
The  University  issues  a  magazine, 


Community  Development  Service,  and 
a  recent  issue  was  devoted  to  the 
upper  Wisconsin  River  Valley.  This 
is  a  story  of  how  community  leaders 
came  together  under  university 
leadership  to  plan  the  problems  of 
population,  industry,  education, 
health,  uses  of  raw  materials,  en- 
couragement of  tourist  travel. 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
further  a  better  understanding  of 
the  social  and  economic  resources  of 
Wisconsin,  to  make  readily  available 
to  the  people  of  the  State  the  uni- 
versity's knowledge,  experience,  and 
researches  in  handling  of  social  and 
economic  problems;  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  citizenship  and  good  govern- 
ment ;  to  collect  and  organize  material 
relating  to  communities  in  meeting 
social  and  economic  adjustments. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  are: 
(1)  To  provide  individuals,  groups, 
and  communities  of  the  State  with 
counsel,  information,  and  services 
in  its  field,  in  cooperation  with 
other  organized  agencies,  public 
and  private;  and  (2)  to  organize 
and  conduct  community,  regional 
and  state-wide  institutes,  seminars, 
and  short  courses  for  business,  in- 
dustrial or  civic  leaders,  and  (3)  to 
collect,  organize  and  publish  data 
relative  to  the  social  and  economic 
resources  of  the  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  school  of  commerce,  the 
department  of  economics,  sociology 
and  political  science  and  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

The  address  of  the  Bureau  is: 
Bureau  of  Community  Development, 
208  University  Extension  Building, 
Madison,  Wis. 


an- 


Colorado     University     has 
nounced  a  scholarship  for  a  student 
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specializing  in  conservation  educa- 
tion at  the  University.  In  making 
the  announcement,  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  course  of 
study  at  CU  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion education,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  type  in  any  university  in  this 


country,  was  highly  praised.  Dr. 
Tim  Kelley,  professor  of  geography 
at  CU  and  an  ardent  conservation- 
ist, will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  select  the  first  student 
to  receive  the  scholarship. 


New  Appointments  to  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts 


The  President  appointed  George 
Riddle,  well  known  American  painter 
and  brother  of  former  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Also  appointed  to  the  Commission 
was  Elbert  Peets,  landscape  archi- 
tect, of  Washington  D.  C.,  now 
consultant  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Biddle's  work  includes  murals 
in  the  Justice  Department  Building. 
He  has  been  credited  with  being  the 


father  of  the  Federal  Arts  Program 
which  began  in  1933.  Mr.  Peets  is 
co-author  of  "Civic  Art,"  a  standard 
work  on  city  planning,  and  during 
the  war,  he  designed  Greendale, 
Wis.,  one  of  the  four  "Green" 
towns  established  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration. 

This  completes  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  as 
announced  in  the  June  1950  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT. 

David  E.  Finley  has  been  elected 
Chairman. 
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With  the  thought  that  the  plan- 
ning profession  will  play  a  large  part 
in  civil  defense  planning  as  this 
subject  comes  increasingly  to  the 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  AGAINST  ATOMIC  WAR- 
FARE, selected  reading  list.  Prepared  for 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  by 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1950. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  lOc. 

This  list  contains  references  on  the 
general  aspects  of  atomic  disaster  plan- 
ning, with  other  government  agency 
publications,  British  Government  pub- 
lications, and  a  varied  list  connected  with 
radiation  detection,  protection,  and  de- 
contamination of  radio-active  materials. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ATOMIC  WEAPONS. 
Prepared  for  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  the  direction  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M.  Revised  September  25,  1950.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  $1.25 
paper  bound. 

This  is  the  government's  newest  pub- 
lication on  the  subject. 

THE  CITY'S  ROLE  IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE. 
The  American  City,  August  1950.  Vol. 
LXV,  No  8,  p.  79. 

The  leading  article  in  the  American 
City  urges  the  American  people  to  organize 
on  a  basis  which  will  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  problem  by  having  a  plan  for 
action. 

A-BOMB  OVER  MANHATTAN.  By  Edward 
A.  Conway.  America,  National  Catholic 
Review,  July  22,  1950,  Vol.  83,  No.  16,  p. 
413. 

Based  upon  opinions  of  Leslie  A.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  War  Transportation  Ad- 
ministrator for  R.  I.  during  World  War 
II,  and  has  made  a  study  of  wartime  trans- 
portation. His  ideas  for  a  traffic-control 
plan  for  instant  application  in  New  York 
City  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PLANNING.  By 
Paul  J.  Larsen,  Director,  Civilian  Mobili- 
zation Office,  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board.  Michigan  Municipal 
Review,  July  1950,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  7, 
p.  95. 


fore  on  a  nation-wide,  state-wide 
and  city-wide  basis,  the  following 
references  have  been  assembled  as 
background  material: 

Condensed  version  of  an  address  by 
Mr.  Larsen  before  a  Conference  of  West 
Coast  Mayors  in  San  Francisco  in  June. 
His  references  to  a  number  of  NSRB 
bulletins  which  contain  basic  recommen- 
dations for  procedure  are  valuable. 

MINNESOTA  ACTIVITIES  IN  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE. By  Col.  E.  B.  Miller,  Director, 
State  Civilian  Defense.  Minnesota  Mu- 
nicipalities, August,  1950.  Vol.  XXXV, 
No.  8,  p.  252. 

Specific  steps  in  organization  of  civil 
defense  plans  in  Minnesota  are  outlined 
which  can  be  useful  to  other  localities. 

THE  DISPERSAL  OF  CITIES  AS  A  DE- 
FENSE MEASURE.  By  Tracy  B.  Augur. 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  Summer  1948.  Vol.  XIV,  No. 

3,  p.  29. 

Mr.  Augur  believed  two  years  ago  that 
no  program  of  national  defense  offers 
nearly  so  much  in  constructive  benefit  as 
a  sound  program  of  dispersal.  This 
article  may  be  read  with  profit  for  those 
who  are  going  to  carry  out  immediate 
plans  for  city  building. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  FACTORS  IN  IN- 
DUSTRIAL LOCATION.  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  1948. 

This  report  was  reviewed  in  the  October 
1948  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT. Most  of  the  discussion  relates  to 
long  range  industrial  planning.  However, 
the  subject  matter  has  a  great  value  in 
indicating  directions  in  this  aspect  of 
national  defense. 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  AN  ATOMIC 
BOMB  ATTACK.  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Nov. 

4,  1949,  8  p. 

Report  by  the  Staff,  Division  of  Biology 
and  Medicine,  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board.  This 
is  a  brief,  unclassified  summary  report  to 
provide  information  pertinent  to  civil 
defense  based  on  the  research  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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IF  WAR  HITS  THIS  COUNTRY,  WHAT 
ARE  OUR  HOUSING  PLANS?  By  Ralph  R. 
Kaul,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Civilian 
Mobilization,  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board.  The  Journal  of  Housing, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  8,  August,  1950. 

This  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  this 
very  important  subject  and  is  based  on  a 
Report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 


Energy,  Congress  of  the  United   States, 
March  30,  1950. 

H.  Doc.  No.  705.  United  States 
Civil  Defense.  Report  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

OLIVER   G.   TAYLOR 

1884  —  1950 


The  sudden  death  of  Oliver  G. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  Public  Services  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  occurred 
at  his  home  on  August  26.  He  was 
66  years  of  age.  With  the  Park 
Service  for  30  years,  he  served  as 
resident  engineer  in  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  from  1920  to  1930.  In 
1930  he  was  transferred  to  engineer- 
ing field  duties  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

He  received  high  praise  from 
Army  officials  and  members  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  his 
work  on  the  Yorktown  Sesquicen- 
tennial  celebration  in  what  is  now 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park. 
From  1937  to  1943  and  from  1944 
to  1945,  Mr.  Taylor  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  National  Park  Service. 
During  the  interim  he  held  the  po- 
sition of  regional  director  of  the 
Service's  Region  I.  Because  of  his 


wide  knowledge  of  park  problems, 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  public 
services  in  1945. 

Born  in  Boone  County,  Indiana, 
he  took  his  training  in  civil  engineer- 
ing at  Purdue  University  and  joined 
the  Geological  Survey  in  1909,  re- 
maining for  11  years,  with  time  out 
in  1913  to  serve  as  civil  engineer  of 
Argentina,  where  he  made  studies 
for  the  first  national  park  site  in 
Patagonia.  He  served  as  a  Captain 
in  the  Army  in  World  War  I.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
since  1936. 

In  a  tribute,  Mr.  Newton  B. 
Drury,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  said:  "The  Service  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  valuable  officials,  of 
exceptional  integrity,  marked  ability 
and  thorough  devotion  to  duty." 
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Public  Planning  Is  Vital 
to  Sound  Development 

Mr.  Wallace  reports  on  meeting  of  civic  group 
that  had  part  in  fight  to  save  Cumberland  Falls 


By     TOM     WALLACE 

ON  MY  return  from  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  I  read  news  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  refusing,  after  less  than 
60  seconds  of  discussion,  to  permit 
conversion  of  an  Upper  River  Road 
residence,  formerly  the  home  of  the 
late  John  Caperton,  by  a  buyer  who 
wished  to  establish  "a  high-class  club 
and  restaurant"  there. 

That  is  the  sort  of  decision  every- 
one who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation would  applaud.  Those  who 
support  A.P.C.A.  believe  profoundly 
that  planning  should  be  recognized 
as  essential  to  economic  welfare  in 
cities,  in  counties,  in  states  and  in 
the  United 
States;  that  it 
c  o  n  s  t  i  tutes 
self  -  defense 
and  should  be 
the  first  law 
of  nature  to 
the  various 
units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  city, 
county,  state, 
every  nation, 
is  in  competi- 
tion with  ev- 
ery other  gov- 
ernmental unit 
of  its  c  1  a  s  s. 
Too  little  at- 
tention is  paid 
to  planning. 
Jefferson  is 
K  e  n  t  u  cky's 
only  zoned  GRANT 


county.  Its  planning  and  zoning 
should  have  begun  a  half  century 
earlier  than  it  did  begin.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  held 
in  Kentucky.  It  might  awaken  state- 
wide interest  in  planning,  or  interest 
beyond  Jefferson  County  boundaries. 
My  first  contact  with  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association — 
then  the  American  Civic  Association, 
but  governed  by  the  ideals  which 
govern  it  now — was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  an  uncle  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  even  more 
distinguished  by  his  achievements 
than  by  that  connection,  then  was  its 
president.  He  heard  of  the  fight  to 
save  Cumberland  Falls  from  the 
Insulls,  or  someone  in  his  organiza- 
tion heard  of 
it.  As  a  result, 
I  was  invited 
to  come  to 
G  a  1 1  inburg, 
Tenn.,  a  gate- 
way  of  the 
Smoky  Moun- 
tains National 
Park,  and  tell 
a  meeting  of 
the  American 
Civic  Associa- 
tion  why,  in 
my  opinion, 
Cum  berland 
Falls  should 
be  considered 
of  national  in- 
terest.  My 
task  was  to 
convince  Mr. 
Delano  and 
DELANO  his  group.  Mr. 


Delano    heard    my    argument    atten- 
tively and  asked  questions. 

As  a  result,  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation sent  its  executive  secretary, 
Miss  Harlean  James,  to  Corbin  to 
check  my  statements.  The  only  road 
to  Cumberland  Falls  from  Corbin 
was  an  earth  road  which  the  Corbin 
Kiwanis  Club  had  built,  bridging  a 
deep  gorge  with  tree  trunks  and 
poles.  Miss  James  was  taken  to  the 
falls  in  a  Model  T  Ford  which  Wade 
Candler,  a  Corbin  automobile  agent, 
had  fitted  with  oversize  wheels  and 
an  oversize  engine.  Robert  Blair  and 
Tom  Gallegher,  prominent  in  the 
fight  for  the  falls,  joined  Mr.  Cand- 
ler and  Miss  James  on  the  trip. 

Her  report  resulted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  entering  the 
fight  vigorously.  Aid  from  outside 
Kentucky  was  needed  because  about 
95  per  cent  of  Kentuckians  thought 
the  Insulls  demigods  and  thought 
anyone  who  did  not  whoop  it  up  for 
any  sort  of  development  they  pro- 
posed was  insanely  impractical.  That 
was  when  Sam  Insull  was  "giving 
Chicago  heat,  light,  power,  grand 
opera  and  United  States  Senators." 

Since  those  days  I  have  attended 
meetings  of  a  national  organization 
which  was  far-seeing  enough,  as  a 
planner,  to  realize  that  it  should  have 
an  interest  in  a  Kentucky  problem. 
At  present  Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  III,  a  retired  member  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  army,  is  president  of  A.P.C.A. 
Horace  M.  Albright  is  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Albright,  in  a  large 
way  a  business  man,  has  offices  in 
New  York  and  is,  among  other  things, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  United  States  Potash  Company, 
which  operates  in  New  Mexico.  But 
he  is  classified  in  "Who's  Who  In 
America"  as  a  conservationist. 

For  a  time  he  was  head  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  When  Stephen 
Mather,  another  business  man,  held 


that  office,  which  paid  $5,000  a  year, 
it  was  said  that  his  official  salary 
almost  paid  his  chauffeur.  I  mention 
Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Delano,  General 
Grant  and  Mr.  Albright  as  showing 
the  kinds  of  men  and  the  qualities 
of  minds  which  natural  resources  and 
planning  their  right  use,  and  plan- 
ning cities  and  counties  and  states, 
and  better  planning  by  the  United 
States  government,  interests. 

They  are  a  minority  which  consid- 
ers of  first  importance  problems  in 
which,  without  monetary  recompense, 
they  interest  themselves.  A  majority 
of  citizens,  calling  themselves  prac- 
tical, pay  little  attention.  The  con- 
trast illustrates  the  immortal  assertion 
of  Henryk  Ibsen:  "The  majority  is 
always  wrong." 

I  drove  to  Washington,  deserting 
the  airways,  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
my  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  problems  I  knew  I  would  hear 
discussed  at  the  A.P.C.A.  meeting. 

I  had  not  driven  to  Washington 
within  perhaps  15  years.  I  looked 
back  upon  the  trip  as  a  hardship  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  roads. 
Like  Doctor  Foster,  who  went  to 
Gloucester  in  a  shower  of  rain  and 
stepped  in  a  puddle  up  to  his  middle 
and  swore  he'd  never  go  there  again, 
I  had  sworn  off  driving  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Seaboard.  But  I  found  Highway 
60  beyond  the  Kentucky  boundary 
so  improved  (by  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia)  that  driving  was  a  pleasure. 

East  of  Lexington,  Highway  60, 
part  of  a  transcontinental  road  (Los 
Angeles  to  Norfolk)  does  not  reflect 
credit  upon  Kentucky.  East  of  Ash- 
land most  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
road  curves  have  been  eliminated, 
and  the  worst  grades,  except  on 
Gauley  Mountain  in  West  Virginia. 
Maybe,  finally,  tunnels  will  have  to 
be  made  to  reduce  grades  and  curves 
there. 

In  several  succeeding  articles  I 
shall  try  to  interest  you — failing  per- 
haps— in  part  of  what  I  heard  at  the 


A.P.C.A.   meeting,   and  what  I   saw 
on  the  trip. 

Every  time  I  hear  an  A.P.C.A.  pro- 
gram I  am  impressed  anew  by  the 
utter  folly  of  unplanned  development, 


and  by  the  soundness  of  a  statement 
of  A.P.C.A.  in  1943:  "Without  pub- 
lic planning,  postwar  programs  by 
city,  state  and  nation  will  be  inade- 
quate." 


Fight  On  Air  Pollution 
Pushed  In  West  Virginia 

Crusading  Charleston  newspaper  tells  of  damage 
done  to  homes  by  fumes    from    chemical    factory 

AT   CHARLESTON,   W.   Va.,   on 
my  way  to   Washington   to   at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  American  Plan-  ±  _____   

ning  and  Civic  Association  I  ran  my      downward  on  their  walls. 


"splashed  and  stained  an  evil  dirty 
brown"  as  if  a  brownish  rain  had 
fallen  upon  them  and  then  dripped 


nose  —  speaking  literally  —  into  a 
problem  which  would  interest  Louis- 
villians,  especially  southwesterners. 
Charleston's  situation,  on  Kana- 
wha  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  was  won- 
derful before  its  industrialization 
made  it  dirty  and  odoriferous.  Nat- 
ural gas  is  cheap  in  Charleston  and  is 
widely  used  as  fuel.  The  bad  atmos- 
phere of  West  Virginia's  capital, 
with  its  beautiful  Cass  Gilbert  Capi- 
tol arid  its  impressive  Kanawha  Bou- 
levard, is  not  polluted  by  soft  coal 
burned  in  residences.  Its  industrial 


St.  Albans  attributed  its  misfor- 
tune to  fumes  from  plants  operating 
at  Nitro  several  miles  distant.  The 
air  carried  the  pungent  odor  of  a  gas 
believed  laden  with  sulphur. 

"Many  persons  discovering  discol- 
oration of  their  homes  believed  it 
work  of  vandals.  They  soon  learned 
that  the  condition  was  general. 

"One  man  who  was  host  at  a  ca- 
nasta party  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
about  midnight  when  his  guests  were 
leaving  the  air  was  so  ill-smelling  and 
heavy  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe. 
One  house  which  had  been  white 


plants  do  not  pollute  Charleston's  before  was  brown  all  over  Saturday 
atmosphere  with  soot  merely,  but  morning.  Fences  were  stained.  The 
with  a  variety  of  chemicals. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  started 
some  time  ago  a  vigorous  crusade 
in  behalf  of  clear  air  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  defeated  in  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  which 
seemed  under  the  thumb  of  indus- 
tries. But  a  newspaper  has  no  back- 
bone if  one  defeat  stills  its  voice. 
The  Gazette  has  no  intention  of 
knocking  under.  It  published  on  its 
front  page  the  day  I  arrived  an  arti- 
cle by  Charles  R.  Armentrout,  of 
its  staff,  who  said  that  in  St.  Albans 
chemical  fumes  settled  on  residences 
Friday  evening  and  people  awoke 


Saturday     morning 
houses,     white     the 


to     find     their 
night     before, 


probable  effect  upon  lawns  was  dis- 
cussed." 

A  fundamental  doctrine  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  commissions  is  that 
industrial  plants  shall  not  be  set  up 
in  residence  areas,  but  a  majority  of 
United  States  cities  and  towns  have 
no  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  fate  that  has  overtaken 
Charleston  as  a  result  of  industrial 
plants  poisoning  the  air  where  street 
after  street  of  residences  exist. 

Planning  and  zoning  does  not  as  a 
rule  do  more  than  protect  sections  of 
cities,  or  counties,  from  undesirable 
developments.  Planners  and  zoners 
could  not  correct  the  condition  of 
which  the  Charleston  Gazette  com- 


plains.  That  would  require  legisla- 
tion. The  Gazette  wants  a  law  passed 
which  would  protect  the  whole  of 
West  Virginia.  There  may  be  simi- 
lar projects  elsewhere,  but  Charles- 
ton stands  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
being  the  scene  of  a  crusade  against 
poisoned  air.  If  the  Gazette  should 
win  its  war  after  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  its  first  major  battle,  its  victory 
would  be  renowned. 

The  Gazette's  opponents  are  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  to  live  far  from 
factory  fumes.  They  are  unconcerned 
about  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
move  from  their  homes  in  Charleston 
and  other  manufacturing  cities.  Such 
an  opposition  as  the  Gazette  faces 
believes  natural  effects  of  progress 
should  be  considered  bearable  be- 
cause industries  feed  railroads,  build 
banks,  and  homes,  hospitals, 
churches,  schools,  roads,  and  pro- 
vide most  of  the  blessings  we  are 
accustomed  to  group  under  the  term, 
"civilization." 

The  Gazette  contends  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  industrial  develop- 
ment and  clean  air  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  It  holds  that  air 
laden  with  fumes  strong  enough  to 


destroy  paint  in  one  night  is  an 
avoidable  affliction  and  that  people 
who  don't  think  so  should  not  be 
elected  to  the  legislature. 

After  passing  through  Charleston, 
regretting  that  I  could  not  hold  my 
nose  because  I  must  have  both  hands 
on  the  steering  wheel  in  traffic,  I 
reached,  about  sunset,  Lewisburg, 
which  seemed  like  a  bit  of  19th 
Century  Virginia  cut  out  of  an  illus- 
trated story  book. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  consid- 
erable wealth  in  Lewisburg.  But  its 
air  is  clean.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
Lewisburgers  not  envying  Charles- 
tonians.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that, 
comparing  Charleston  with  Lewis- 
burg, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  might 
have  found  something  to  further  illus- 
trate his  essay  upon  compensation. 
But  as  population  grows  people  must 
live  in  industrial  cities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, immensely  important  to  find 
means  of  improving  atmosphere 
without  destroying  industries  or 
chasing  them  away  with  beneficiaries 
of  their  payrolls  following  them. 

All  industrial  cities  suffer  in  some 
degree  the  evil  of  which  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  complains,  but  because 
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Charleston  is  in  a  deep,  narrow  gorge 
her  plight  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
average  city  of  her  class. 

When,  at  dusk,  lights  are  turned 
on,  the  stars  of  the  firmament  and 
the  stars  on  the  mountainsides — 
lights  in  homes  of  Charlestonians 
who  have  deserted  the  river  level  and 
established  homes  above  the  mists 
which  collect  in  the  valley — seem  to 
mingle. 

Down  below,  where  fumes  of  heav- 
ily polluted  Kanawha  River  and 
fumes  from  industrial  plants  mingle, 
live  the  more  or  less  inarticulate  ele- 
ments of  a  population  which  the 
Gazette  befriends. 

The  problem  is  as  interesting  as 
anything  I  heard  discussed  in  a  pro- 
gram of  one  of  the  hardest-working 
conventions  (American  Planning  and 


Civic  Association)  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. Charleston  may  one  day  be 
relieved  of  her  affliction.  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Louis  have  ridded  themselves 
largely  of  smog,  while  many  other 
cities  have  seen  fit  to  suffer  their 
smog  as  something  inevitable  in  our 
modern  world. 

Charleston  now  is  merely  one 
among  many  industrial  cities.  The 
day  the  Gazette  wins  its  fight,  if  it 
does  win,  West  Virginia  will  have 
something  to  boast  which  no  other 
state  has. 

States  are  competitive  enterprises 
inviting  patronage. 

The  state  which  first  discovers 
means  of  guaranteeing  to  its  residents 
freedom  from  an  evil  suffered  supine- 
ly in  other  states  should  profit  by 
its  initiative. 


Midtown  Blight  a  Result  of 
Lack  of  City  Planning 

Yet  only  a  few  municipalities    employ    experts 
to  assist  them  in  promoting  an  orderly  growth 


SO  FAR  as  I  am  informed  three 
prominent  cities  in  the  United 
States,  Indianapolis,  Washington  and 
Buffalo,  were  planned  in  their  in- 
fancy and  have  adhered  in  a  general 
way  to  their  respective  plans.  Savan- 
nah was  planned  before  it  was  born 
and  still  is  affected  favorably  by  the 
original  plan.  Louisville  forgot  its 
early,  incomplete  planning. 

The  cities  I  have  mentioned,  plus 
all  other  cities  in  the  United  States, 
large  and  small,  have  suffered  afflic- 
tion and  bewilderment  since  the  auto- 
mobile became  a  factor  in  the 
problems  of  urban  life  and  inter- 
urban  and  urban  traffic.  Problems 
which  nobody  could  have  foreseen 
when  Henry  Ford  began  his  brilliant 
career  are  common  to  all  population 
centers.  Traffic  problems  of  cities 
above  100,000  are  virtually  the  same. 


The  problem  of  midtown  blight  is 
common  to  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
which  have  not  guarded  against  its 
incidence  by  exercise  of  rare  fore- 
sight. People  who  speak  of  decen- 
tralization being  inevitable  and  let 
it  go  at  that  don't  understand,  but  all 
city  planners  do  understand,  that  no 
city  can  afford  to  neglect  its  mid- 
town  district. 

The  morass  of  difficulties  into 
which  cities  of  various  classes  have 
sunk  as  a  result  of  midtown  blight 
has  developed  new  professions.  Such 
titles  as  city  planner,  planning  con- 
sultant, urban  land  institute  director, 
redevelopment  expert,  planning  en- 
gineer were  unheard  of  a  generation 
ago. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  cities 
avail  themselves  of  services  of  such 
aids  to  orderly  development.  A  large 


majority  of  cities  continue  to  grow 
without  plans  and  with  unfortunate 
results.  They  permit,  even  welcome, 
as  "development"  disfigurement  that 
reduces  property  values  where  it  is 
most  important  that  property  values 
be  maintained.  They  neglect  equa- 
tions congestion  forces  upon  them. 
When  the  more  fortunate  classes  de- 
sert the  area  which  once  was  fashion- 
able and  establish  themselves  in 
homes  built  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  or  city,  the  exodus 
is  referred  to  with  pride  as  expan- 
sion rather  than  recognized  as  a 
symptom  of  midtown  sickness  caused 
by  lack  of  planning  and  zoning, 
annoying  traffic  conditions,  polluted 
air  or  some  other  condition  that 
might  have  been  averted. 

Taking  part  in  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation in  Washington  (mentioned 
in  a  previous  article),  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  earnestness  and  the 
unflagging  willingness  to  work  which 
characterized  men  and  women  who 
took  part  in  the  program  or  studied 
civic  problems  through  the  medium 
of  a  program  which  brought  together 
many  leaders  in  the  field  of  planning. 

Driving  to  and  from  Washington, 
I  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  deplor- 
able results  of  unplanned  expansion. 
The  spectacle  is  presented  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  Deplorable  results 
of  ungoverned,  unregulated  use  of 
roadsides,  the  hit-or-miss  construc- 
tion of  roads  which  were  hardly 
finished  when  it  became  evident  that 
circumstances  of  the  times  urgently 
demanded  their  reconstruction,  are 
widely  in  evidence.  I  was  impressed 
by  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
work  undertaken  unselfishly  by  the 
organization  whose  meeting  I  had 
attended,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  its  work  is  recognized  by  so 
small  an  element  of  population. 

Every  city,  every  town,  every  vil- 
lage, should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
of  the  wayfarer,  inviting  to  the  pros- 


pective investor  and  the  possible  res- 
ident. Every  city,  town  and  village 
should  plan  orderly  expansion,  re- 
taining what  it  has  that  is  good, 
avoiding  injury  arising  from  encour- 
aging a  policy  of  go-as-you-please 
upon  the  part  of  anyone  who  wishes 
to  go  in  any  direction  regardless  of 
how  what  he  does  affects  his  neigh- 
bors. 

Everyone  gives  lip  service  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  but  the  man  who  sets 
up  an  automobile  graveyard  at  the 
entrance  of  a  town,  or  starts  a  funeral 
parlor  in  a  residential  quarter  has 
only  the  rule  of  gold  in  mind. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
average  human  being  will  refrain 
from  a  course  which  promises  to  be 
profitable  to  him  because  it  might 
be  injurious  to  his  neighbors.  More- 
over, the  average  human  being,  with 
no  experience  in  community  plan- 
ning, may  commit  an  atrocity  without 
being  aware  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  planning 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  various 
units  of  government  everywhere.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  planners 
make  no  mistakes,  but  the  judgment 
of  a  group  of  persons  vocationally 
engaged  in  planning  is  better  than 
judgment  of  the  individual  who 
thinks  of  his  own  business  exclu- 
sively. Aims  of  a  professional  planner 
are  higher  than  the  aims  of  the  aver- 
age enterpriser  in  an  unplanned  city. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, picked  men  and  women  from 
many  states  expressed  their  opinions. 
For  example,  in  one  day,  I  heard 
the  planning  director  of  the  New 
York  Regional  Plan  Association, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Area  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  planning  consultant  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  head  of  the 
Division  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  Profes- 
sor Myers  McDougal  of  Yale 


University  (discussing  metropolitan 
planning),  a  past  president  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  (discussing  the 
importance  of  downtown  districts  to 
the  city  and  the  region),  Professor 
Theodore  Matson  of  Yale,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic  of 
Yale  University  (on  the  future  of 
downtown  districts). 

What  each  of  these  speakers,  and 
others,  said  applied  to  all  sizes  and 
varieties  and  in  every  geographical 
situation.  Yet  only  a  few  hundred 
persons  heard  the  speakers  and  dis- 
cussions their  addresses  occasioned. 
The  meeting  lasted  three  days  and 
was  in  session  12  hours  a  day. 


Another  half-century  may  pass 
before  the  importance  of  planning 
will  be  recognized  generally.  In  the 
meantime,  or  as  long  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  orderly 
expansion  and  willy-nilly  expansion 
is  not  recognized,  incalculable  dol- 
lar-damage will  be  done  to  property 
privately  owned  by  disorderly  de- 
velopment which  individuals,  com- 
munities, local  boards  of  trade,  will 
mistakenly  consider  beneficial. 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  with- 
out services  of  a  capable  architect  is 
no  more  unwise  and  unguarded  than 
the  population  center,  large  or  small, 
or  the  state,  which  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  no  plan  is  needed. 


Billboards  Are  Termed 

One  of  Three  Highway  Evils 

Other   two    are    uglifying    roadside   enter- 
prises,   unregulated   access   to   main    road 


THE  problem  of  what  highways 
of  the  future  will  be  grows  out 
of  the  amazing  changes  in  highway 
travel  which  have  occurred  since 
Henry  Ford  decided  that  the  auto- 
mobile was  destined  to  be  more  than 
a  toy  of  the  rich.  Mr.  Ford  devel- 
oped that  conviction  soon  after 
Woodrow  Wilson  forecast  depth  of 
class  feeling  reflecting  use  of  auto- 
mobiles by  a  small  class  of  wealthy 
people.  That  was  about  the  time  at 
which  Chicago's  police  chief  advised 
owners  of  closed  cars  not  to  turn  on 
any  lights  within  their  cars  because 
their  possession  of  luxury  vehicles 
might  cause  violence  at  the  hands  of 
the  less  fortunate  classes. 

Till  the  second  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  roadsides  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  industries  as  prof- 
itable channels  of  advertising.  Doan 
advertised  his  kidney  pills  on  trees, 
telephones  and  roadside  barns.  Sloan 
advertised  his  horse  liniment  in  the 


same  way.  Other  proprietary  medi- 
cines and  axle  grease  were  so  recom- 
mended to  farmers,  but  country 
roads  still  were  not  of  much  interest 
to  big  business.  No  national  lobby 
provided  with  virtually  unlimited 
financial  means  existed  to  control 
state  legislatures  in  behalf  of  its  plan 
to  use  public  property  for  adver- 
tising. 

Three  evils  of  highways  nowadays 
are  lobby-protected  advertising,  ugli- 
fying roadside  enterprises  and  un- 
regulated access  to  main  roads.  The 
three  evils  are  associated  and,  in  all- 
effect,  inseparable. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Road- 
side Council  and  allied  agencies  hav- 
ing failed  to  achieve  victories  suffi- 
ciently determinative  to  give  ground 
for  hope  that  the  outdoor  advertising 
lobby  will  soon,  or  eventually,  be  de- 
feated in  state  legislatures,  two  varie- 
ties of  special  purpose  highways  have 
sprung  into  existence.  One  is  the 


parkway  in  which  the  state  of  New 
York  is  a  leader.  The  other  is  the 
toll  road  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Neither  is  an  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem  which  triumphs  of  the  out- 
door advertising  lobby  over  objectors 
to  roadside  advertising  pose. 

New  York  has  a  considerable 
mileage  of  parkways.  They  are  pub- 
lic roads  for  passenger  vehicles  only. 
They  reflect  revolt  of  people  who 
drive  for  pleasure  against  imposition 
of  advertisers  who  use  the  right  of 
way  of  public  roads  or,  when  legis- 
lated off  of  the  right  of  way,  display 
their  billboards  on  land  abutting 
upon  roads. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  term 
"parkway."  One  is  that  such  roads 
follow  the  rule  that  freight  vehicles, 
commercial  vehicles  of  every  class, 
are  excluded  from  parks.  The  other 
is  that  parks  are  ornamented  with 
trees.  Both  sides  of  a  parkway  are 
planted.  If  your  home  fronts  the 
parkway  the  undertaker  must  get  his 
hearse  to  your  backdoor  when  you 
die  or  carry  you  in  a  basket  to  his 
hearse  at  a  point  not  on  the  parkway. 

Parkway-makers  "plant  out"  farms 
and  thus  defeat  the  roadside  adver- 
tisers' plan  of  using  farmlands  not 
within  the  right  of  way  but  just  out- 
side of  it. 

The  parkway  is  perfect  as  a  de- 
vice of  those  who  seek  revenge  upon 
the  outdoor  advertising  lobby  and 
upon  the  farmer  who  leases  billboard 


sites.  But  it  has  one  great  disad- 
vantage. It  deprives  the  driver  of 
the  entertainment  value  and  the  edu- 
cative value  of  the  culture  of  the  area 
that  is  reflected  in  the  character  of 
land  use  along  the  way;  the  view  of 
homes  and  farms,  which  in  any  well- 
managed  farming  region  is  a  source 
of  pleasure. 

In  addition  it  blots  out  distant 
scenes.  As  far  as  the  parkway  goes 
— one  from  New  York  City  to  the 
Canada  line  is  planned —  the  traveler 
sees  nothing  but  trees.  His  eyes 
are  imprisoned.  The  prison  walls 
are  pretty,  but  he  cannot  see  beyond 
them. 

Another  disadvantage  of  park- 
ways is  that  those  who  drive  com- 
mercial vehicles  must  drive  on  roads 
uglified  by  advertising.  The  pro- 
portion of  such  persons  who  would 
like  beautiful  roadsides  probably  is 
as  great  as  the  proportion  of  drivers 
of  passenger  cars  who  resent  use  of 
roadsides  by  advertisers.  And  all 
drivers  have  an  inevitable  interest 
in  safety. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  does 
not  wall  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  trees.  It  does  not  wholly  ex- 
clude advertising.  It  traverses  a 
highly  scenic  area  and  the  driver's 
vistas  which  I  have  seen  are  un- 
marred  by  billboards. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike — over  which  I 
drove  from  Bedford,  Penn.,  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Penn.,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  famous  toll  road  and  a 
minor  road  over  which  I  had  driven 
to  Berkley  Springs — is  limited  ac- 
cess and  reduction  of  danger  at  ac- 
cess points  by  the  nature  of  entrances 
to  the  turnpike.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike is  moderateness  of  grades  and 
curves.  At  one  point  a  tunnel  goes 
through  a  mountain  to  avoid  grades 
and  curves  possibly  no  worse  than 
those  of  Highway  60  over  Gauley 
Mountain  in  West  Virginia. 


If  only  passenger  cars  were  driven 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  any 
careful  driver  could  safely  travel  at 
much  higher  speed  than  is  safe  on 
the  typical  highway.  But  because 
it  offers  to  trucks  the  advantage  of  a 
broad  road,  east  and  west  lanes 
separate,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terference with  faster  traffic  by 
trucks  which  must,  on  some  of  the 
hills,  move  slowly. 

An  attorney  for  a  national  organ- 
ization which  has  for  many  years 
bitterly  fought  roadside  advertising 
expressed  to  me  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation in  Oklahoma  City  the  pes- 
simistic opinion  that  the  roadside 
advertisers'  lobby  would  always  de- 
feat state  legislation  by  getting  bills 
killed  or  by  controlling  enforcement. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  some  years  ago  that 
the  right  of  the  public  to  freedom 
from  inpingement  upon  its  right  to 
use  public  property,  included  the 
right  to  be  free  of  the  annoyance  of 
billboards  placed  where  they  would 
be  seen  by  users  of  roads.  Thus, 
the  most  restrictive  of  state  laws  was 
upheld,  but  because  of  the  character 
of  enforcement  the  law  did  not  have 
the  results  which  were  expected  of 
it  by  its  proponents,  winners  of  a 
bitterly  waged  war. 

I  have  referred  to  unregulated  ac- 
cess to  highway  from  minor  roads  as 
a  companion  evil  and  one  not  separ- 
able from  advertising  and  roadside 


business  as  a  cause  of  accidents. 
Near  Louisville  recently  a  driver  en- 
tered a  highway  and  struck  a  car 
with  the  result  that  a  passenger  in 
the  car  he  struck  was  thrown  on  the 
road  and  injured  severely.  Had  he 
entered  the  road  an  instant  sooner 
his  car  would  have  been  struck 
amidships  and  he,  probably,  would 
have  been  the  victim  of  the  collision. 

No  feeder  road  enters  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  at  anything  like  right 
angles  or  where  the  driver  entering 
the  main  road  may  not  easily  see 
and  be  seen  before  he  enters,  and 
access  points  are  miles  apart. 

In  another  article  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  combined  effect  of  roadside 
advertising,  roadside  enterprises  and 
unregulated  access  upon  the  typical 
highway.  Access  to  the  typical  high- 
way is  unlimited  except  by  frequency 
of  access  roads;  advertising  is  limit- 
ed only  by  space  and  the  disposition 
or  financial  means  of  advertisers, 
and  anyone  may  build  at  the  edge 
of  the  right  of  way  what  he  wishes 
to  build. 

I  shall  quote  an  address  of  a 
spokesman  of  the  National  Roadside 
Council  and  the  American  Nature 
Association — Mrs.  Cyril  Fox  of  Me- 
dia, Penn.,  before  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  at 
its  1950  meeting  in  Washington, 
upon  highway  hazards  that  arise 
from  misuse  of  roadsides  and  from 
unregulated  access  to  main  roads. 
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Rural  Zoning  Held  Useful 
in  Improving  Highways 


Curb  on  billboards  and  roadside  business  estab- 
lishments is  urged  by  speaker  at  planners7  meeting 


I  HEARD  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox  of  Media, 
Penn.,  address  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  as 
spokesmen  of  the  National  Roadside 
Council  and  the  American  Nature  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington.  She  used  slides. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  known  the 
value  of  her  address  as  entertainment 
and  its  educative  value,  without  her 
illustrations.  But  without  the  slides 
Mrs.  Fox  would  have  held  the  atten- 
tion of  any  audience  interested  in- 
telligently in  the  problem  of  roads 
and  roadsides ;  the  problems  of  safety 
and  of  enjoyment  of  travel. 

When  the  automobile  became  a 
practical  vehicle  "our  country  was 
opened  to  the  people  as  never  before, 
and  the  people  rolled  out  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  to  enjoy  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Fox.  "They  traveled  along  the 
valleys  and  over  the  mountains  and 
found  the  beauty  and  peace  of  nature 
unspoiled." 

Sparkplug  trouble,  not  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Fox,  marred  the  pleasure 
of  road  travel  in  those  days,  and 
being  pulled  to  a  repair  shop  by  an 
obliging  farmer  with  a  team  of  mules 
was  no  rare  experience,  but  the  vistas 
were  unspoiled. 

Then  what  occurred? 

I  shall  let  Mrs.  Fox  answer  the 
question. 

"Crude  roadside  shops  began  to 
appear,  soon  to  be  followed  by  more 
pretentious  structures.  Gas  stations, 
cafes,  tourist  lodgings  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms.  Then  came  gift  shops, 
liquor  joints,  dance  halls,  skating 
rinks,  displays  of  china  animals,  flap- 
ping counterpanes,  museums,  wild 
animal  zoos." 


"In  the  language  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  "The  road- 
sides along  our  main  highways  be- 
came a  nightmare  of  chaos  and 
confusion  .  .  .  The  American  scene 
disappeared  behind  the  barricade  of 
unsightly  encroachment.' 

"Arterial  highways  degenerated 
into  ribbon  business  streets,  speed 
and  safety  on  the  highways  were 
reduced. 

"By  1943  U.  S.  Route  1  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  showed  618 
roadside  business  places  on  39  miles 
of  road,  which  meant  one  business 
place  each  four  and  one  half  seconds 
if  you  were  traveling  40  miles  an 
hour.  There  were  also  665  residences. 
Most  of  the  1,283  establishments  had 
one  or  two  roads  entering  the  high- 
way, which  meant  an  access  road 
every  125  feet.  Traffic  hazards  were 
greatly  increased  and  road  capacity 
was  greatly  decreased. 

"In  addition  2,450  commercial 
signs  and  billboards  lined  the  road, 
many  standing  at  sharp  curves.  Since 
1943  conditions  have  grown  much 
worse.  The  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion declares  this  road  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  United  States." 

"But,"  someone  will  say,  "that 
road  is  in  the  area  of  dense  popula- 
tion." So  it  is,  but  hear  what  Mrs. 
Fox  says  about  a  road  in  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  the  great 
open  spaces: 

"U.  S.  Highway  89  leads  into 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Traveling  at  40  miles 
an  hour  on  this  road,  you  pass  one 
business  enterprise  every  five  sec- 
onds." 

Each  business  has  a  road  of  access 
which  increases  dangers  to  traffic 
on  the  highway.  Each  affects  safety 
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and  capacity  of  the  highway  and 
hastens  the  day  when  taxpayers  must 
build  a  new  road  to  carry  increasing 
traffic. 

Indiscriminate  access  to  highways 
is  among  major  causes  of  highway 
accidents,  according  to  the  Virginia 
Roads  Department. 

Approaching  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Fox,  you  pass,  at  40 
miles  an  hour,  an  access  road  every 
four  seconds  and  a  billboard  every 
three  and  one  half  seconds.  For  your 
safety  you  should  see  each  access 
road.  If  advertising  is  to  be  effective, 
you  should  see  all  billboards. 

On  seven  and  one  half  miles  of  a 
scenic  road  in  the  Adirondacks  (New 
York)  there  are  80  business  places, 
including  antique  shops,  cabin  courts, 
dance  halls,  dog  kennels  and  an  out- 
door theater.  The  congestion  caused 
by  such  establishments  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  road  carries  10,000 
cars  a  day. 

As  a  result  of  such  conditions, 
California,  Mrs.  Fox  says,  is  con- 
verting arterial  highways  into  free- 
ways— roads  of  limited  access  with 
all  grade  crossing  eliminated  and 
without  any  blind  approaches  or  ap- 
proaches at  right  angles  or  on  sharp 
curves. 

This  is  something  Kentucky  road- 
makers  might  ponder. 

County  zoning,  as  yet  undertaken 
by  only  one  Kentucky  county,  Jef- 
ferson, can,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Fox,  control  blight  along  highways. 
An  illustration  of  that,  she  says,  is 
the  Carmel-San  Simeon  ocean  drive 
of  76  miles  in  California,  fully  pro- 
tected. A  small  business  zone  every 
five  miles  is  allowed,  but  only  busi- 
nesses which  actually  serve  travelers 
are  allowed.  That  rules  out  china 
animals,  dance  halls,  billboards, 
counterpane  shops  and  sundry  other 
enterprises  which  are  merely  para- 
sites. No  structure  is  permitted  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  ocean. 

This  should  be  considered  by  Ken- 


tucky and  Indiana  because  of  great 
possibilities  of  capitalization  of  scenes 
along  the  Ohio  River,  on  both  sides. 

One  county  in  California,  San 
Mateo,  boasts  1,000  miles  of  rural 
highways  protected  by  zoning. 

States  are  competitive  enterprises. 
Boasting  is  ineffective  when  met  by 
highway  improvement  in  another 
state.  California  is  setting  an  example 
that  may  be  widely  influential.  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  should  take  notice. 

Controlling  arterial  highways  by 
zoning  is  harder  than  zoning  rural 
roads.  Lobbies  are  more  interested 
in  arterial  roads. 

County  zoning  increases  safety  by 
segregating  roadside  business  and 
controlling  outdoor  advertising. 

In  119  Kentucky  counties  no  pro- 
tection of  roads  is  undertaken.  Tour- 
ist revenue  is  not  produced  by  declar- 
ing the  superiority  of  Kentucky 
scenery  while  no  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  its  being  marred  by  outdoor 
advertising  and  unsightly  roadside 
business  enterprises. 

"County  zoning  protects  the  scen- 
ery of  a  state,"  says  Mrs.  Fox. 

A  state's  scenery  is  one  of  its 
major  assets.  Kentucky  scenery  is 
progressively  damaged  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  set  up  a  business  enter- 
prise or  billboard  on  a  roadside. 

Zoning  in  Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia, requires  a  land-use  permit  for 
each  advertising  sign  in  unincorpo- 
rated areas  and  no  permit  is  granted 
unless  the  sign  will  be  in  an  area 
zoned  for  business.  Thus  scenic  areas 
are  protected  without  abolition  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

Georgia  protects  the  marshes  of 
Glynn  (celebrated  by  Sidney  Lanier 
in  a  famous  poem)  by  county  zon- 
ing, which  protects  also  the  value  of 
rural  homes.  There  is  no  zoning  in 
any  state  that  prevents  the  farmer 
selling  his  produce  at  a  roadside 
stand.  Farmers  are  not  regulated  as 
to  buildings  except  that  they  may  not 
erect  new  buildings  immediately  on 
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the  road  elsewhere  than  in  an  area 
zoned  for  business. 

All  zoning,  Mrs.  Fox  holds,  should 
be  retroactive  as  to  billboards,  to 
clean  the  roads  of  them. 


Will  the  billboards  lobby  control 
the  next  Kentucky  legislature? 

And  will  Kentuckians,  nothwith- 
standing,  complacently  believe  Ken- 
tucky unique  as  a  scenic  state? 


Right  Use  of  Water  Front 
Deserves  More  Attention 


Scenic    value    should    be    weighed    carefully 
before  surrendering  riverside  sites  to  industries 


IN  ALL  state  planning — every  state 
should  have  planning — the  value 
of  water  fronts  should  be  seriously 
considered.  Every  city  which  fronts 
on  a  river  or  is  traversed  by  a  river 
should  consider  the  practical  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  treatment  of 
the  water  front  as  an  asset  which 
should  not  be  surrendered  lightly  to 
those  who  may  destroy  virtually  all 
of  the  value  it  might  have  to  the 
public. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  build  roads 
on  ground  that  is  not  too  often  over- 
flowed, the  recreational  value,  the 
publicity  value,  the  farm-land-in- 
crease value  of  a  riverside  rural  road 
may  be  in  combination  greater  than 
any  other  value  the  scene  might  have. 

The  importance  of  right  treatment 
of  water  fronts  in  cities  is  much  dis- 
cussed. Too  little  attention  is  paid, 
generally,  to  the  value  of  streamside 
roads  outside  of  and  distant  from 
population  centers. 

The  Ohio  River  is  a  case  in  point. 
States  which  owned  an  interest  in 
scenic  values  of  the  Ohio  when  indus- 
trialization began  were  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky. 

In  its  present  condition  the  Ohio 
has  considerable  surviving  and  not- 
much-utilized  scenic  values.  Down- 
stream from  Cincinnati  shores  of  the 
Ohio  are  little  affected  by  industrial 
development,  and  little  considered, 


by  states  sharing  what  remains  of 
the  natural  scene. 

Crossing  the  Ohio  between  Wells- 
burg,  Penn.,  and  Brilliant,  Ohio, 
where  it  has  the  character  of  a 
mountain  stream  and  suggests  the 
Shenandoah,  but  it  is  used  chiefly  as 
drainage  for  factories,  I  returned  to 
it  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  on  my  way 
home  from  the  1950  meeting  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington. 

I  saw  a  much  more  richly  scenic 
stream  below  Cincinnati  than  anyone 
can  see  above  Cincinnati,  although 
the  topography  of  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  river  is  more  rugged  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  than  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cairo.  Nothing  indi- 
cates realization  in  the  downstream 
states  that  anything  is  sacrificed 
when  shores  of  the  Ohio  are  given 
over  without  restrictions  to  uses 
which  destroy  the  state  asset  which 
riverside  scenery  constitutes. 

I  have  known  the  Ohio  west  of 
Cincinnati  all  of  my  life,  first  as  an 
occasional  passenger  on  steamboats, 
later  as  a  steering  wheel  surveyor. 
The  scene  from  the  ferry  landing  at 
Brandenburg  is  today  what  it  was 
when  (more  than  a  decade  before  I 
was  born)  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan 
crossed  the  Ohio  from  Brandenburg 
to  lead  his  raiders  into  Ohio,  via 
Mauckport,  Ind. 

That  is  true  of  the  impressive  scene 
from  a  bluff  farther  down  the  river, 
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at  which  a  steamboat  racer  of  the 
long  ago  caused  himself  to  be  en- 
tombed upright  in  a  glass-front  cof- 
fin where,  he  said,  he  could  curse  the 
firemen.  He  stipulated  that  his  sur- 
vivors decorate  the  tomb  with  the 
line:  "When  the  Shotwell's  time  is 
beaten  lay  me  down." 

The  entire  river  front  on  both 
shores,  is  rich  in  history  and  legend. 
Most  of  it  is  rich  scenically.  But  no 
state  plan  looks  to  doing  more  with 
it  than  throwing  it  into  the  lap  of 
industries  which  may  care  to  "de- 
velop" it. 

Here  and  there,  highways  skirt  the 
river  for  no  other  reason  that  that  in 
earlier  highway  building  river  farms 
and  villages  were  influential  as  to 
road  routings.  One  example  of  such 
a  road  is  that  between  Aurora,  Ind. 
(near  Lawrenceburg),  to  Madison.  It 
follows  every  curve  of  the  river  and 
presents  to  drivers  a  superb  scene.  It 
runs  through  picturesque  old  river 
villages.  Many  of  the  farm  houses 
(note  that  this  is  a  Kentuckian's  crit- 
ical appraisal)  compare  well  in 
beauty  and  antiquity  with  residences 
much  more  widely  known  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia. 

That  it  is  fatuous  to  argue  a  point 
of  personal  taste  is  an  adage  of 
artists.  In  my  personal  opinion  the 
Ohio  (its  face  seems  clean  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  feet,  although  its  pollu- 
tion is  horrible)  is  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  river  which  inspired  the 
second  Johann  Strauss  to  write  the 
most  famous  of  his  waltzes.  And  it  is 
blue  as  often  as  the  Danube  is. 

But  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Ohio 
exclusively  or  especially  when  I  say 
that  every  state  should  be  diligently 
planning  its  future  as  an  enterprise 


competing  with  enterprises  in  its 
classification,  and  that  river  roads 
should  be,  in  every  plan,  considered. 
Among  things  which  never  lose 
popularity  are  scenes  along  streams 
that  are  naturally  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Roads  which  follow  rivers  are  not 
suitable  to  the  designs  of  speed- 
maniacs.  The  stream  of  such  persons 
will  flow  to  the  broader,  straighter, 
faster,  highways  as  naturally  as  water 
seeks  its  level.  For  that  reason, 
among  others,  river  roads  have  a 
value  that  should  not  be  considered 
lightly  by  planners  of  state  highway 
systems,  even  where  there  is  no 
broader  plan  for  making  a  state  a 
practical  enterprise  fitted  as  such  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  states 
for  patronage  of  home-seekers  and 
investors,  and  last  and  not  least, 
writers. 
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"Our  national  parks,  along  with  the  White  House,  are 
the  crown  jewels  of  our  kindgom  of  democracy  and  enlighten- 
ment. Like  the  White  House,  the  national  parks  have  high 
historic  value.  They  reflect  the  continent  as  it  was  when 
our  ancestors  liked  it  so  well  that  they  committed  murder, 
arson  and  every  variety  of  high  crime  to  get  it  from  the 
Indians,  even  inventing  scalping  and  improving  the  toma- 
hawk to  further  their  great  enterprise. 

"Our  national  parks  are  not  only,  as  a  whole,  unique 
in  the  world  we  know  but  also  unique  in  the  world  historians 
and  archeologists  know.  They  are  worth  more  than  all  of 
the  industrial  development  and  all  of  the  recreation  that 
could  be  crowded  into  them  if  they  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Gods  of  recreation  and  catchpennyism." 


From  an  address  by  Tom  Wallace  on  "Conser- 
vation at  the  Crossroads"  delivered  at  the 
National  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning  in 
Washington,  May  17,  1950.  Full  text  will  appear 
in  the  1950  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
CIVIC  ANNUAL. 
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A  New  Administrative  Policy  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

By  the  Honorable  DALE  E.  DOTY,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 


Secretary  Chapman  has  asked  me 
to  express  to  you  his  disappointment 
at  not  being  here  and  his  very  high 
regard  for  the  personnel  of  the  Park 
Service.  He  knows  the  National 
Park  Service  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  country.  He  knows  al- 
most every  one  of  you  personally. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have 
worked  directly  with  the  Secretary 
for  the  past  eight  years.  I  know 
from  my  association  with  him  the 
importance  he  places  on  the  pro- 
tection, development,  and  proper 
use  of  the  national  parks. 

I  came  into  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  some  ten  years  ago  in 
the  General  Land  Office.  My  first 
job  was  to  go  around  to  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  and 
determine  what  lands  they  would 
like  to  have  transferred  from  the 
public  domain.  Being  a  neophyte 
at  that  time  I  did  not  realize  all 
the  shades  of  varied  opinions  as  to 
what  should  happen  to  the  public 
lands  and  who  should  have  them. 
I  have  always  been  appreciative  of 
the  very  kind  treatment  Ben  Thomp- 
son gave  me  at  that  time  in  helping 
me  get  through  the  many  pitfalls. 
He  started  me  off  with  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Park  Service.  Ever 
since  then,  getting  to  know  other 
people  in  the  Park  Service,  my 

*Given  at  the  National  Park  Service  Conference,  Yosemite,  California,  October  16,  1950, 


appreciation  of  them  and  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  has  increased. 

While  flying  from  Washington, 
I  tried  to  think  what  I  could  say 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  this 
group.  I  notice  on  your  agenda 
that  you  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  architecture,  roads,  and  a 
number  of  technical  subjects  which 
are  of  concern  to  you  in  your  day- 
to-day  work.  I  thought  instead  of 
talking  of  these  matters  you  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  from  me 
as  to  what  I  think  are  Secretarial 
objectives  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department.  Naturally,  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior is  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  Nation 
and  to  contribute  in  every  way  it 
can  to  its  national  growth, — not 
only  on  the  technical  side  through 
such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but  also  on  the  aesthetic 
side  through  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Park  Service. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

AND  RESOURCES 

Secretary  Chapman  is  very  anx- 
ious, while  he  is  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, to  make  the  Department  into 
a  real  Department  of  Conservation. 
For  many  years  we  have  been 
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known  as  the  department  of  things 
in  general,  a  collection,  or  ag- 
gregation of  bureaus,  without  any 
common  goal  to  hold  us  all  together. 
The  Secretary  wants  to  work  for  a 
Department  which  will  have  over-all 
responsibility  for  resource  develop- 
ment and,  of  course,  we  all  wish  to 
work  with  him  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Another  Secretarial  objective  is 
the  development  of  resource  pro- 
grams which  will  fully  recognize 
and  meet  the  needs  of  our  modern 
society.  In  other  words,  we  have  to 
keep  constantly  reviewing  our  con- 
servation programs  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  in  line  with  the  demands 
of  our  modern  civilization.  Power 
has  its  problems  and  Geological 
Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
other  ones.  In  your  field  one  such 
problem  could  be  the  question  of 
how  you  are  going  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  pressure  and 
demand  of  people  for  recreational 
facilities. 

IMPROVED  STAFF  WORK 
Other  things  which  I  consider  to 
be  Secretarial  objectives  are  largely 
concerned  with  internal  operations. 
The  Secretary  is  very  anxious  that 
we  have  improved  staff  work  within 
the  Department — not  only  between 
the  Secretarial  level  and  the  various 
bureaus,  but  within  the  bureaus 
themselves,  so  that  our  problems  can 
be  caught  when  they  start,  instead 
of  becoming  political  issues  and 
frequently  hot  ones,  when  they 
finally  reach  his  desk.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
of  those  issues.  If  the  Park  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
had  gotten  together  with  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation,  for  example,  when 
issues  started  out  in  the  field,  and  if 
there  had  been  better  staff  work  on 
that  level,  the  Secretary  might  not  so 
frequently  have  been  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  settle  controversies. 

RELATIONS  WITH  CONGRESS 
Another  Secretarial  objective  is 
to  improve  our  relations  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  work  more  closely  with  them. 
Our  relations  with  the  Congress  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  better  now  than  they  have  ever 
been.  I  wish  to  emphasize  par- 
ticularly our  relations  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  President 
Truman  is  one  of  the  best  adminis- 
trators that  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
White  House.  He  uses  staff  as- 
sistance more  than  any  President 
we  have  had  in  history  and  par- 
ticularly from  my  experience  he  uses 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  great 
deal  to  coordinate  and  to  take  an 
independent  look  at  matters  for 
him.  As  a  consequence  we  all  must 
realize  as  never  before  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  all  the  aspects  of 
a  particular  problem,  and  the  bureaus 
must  avoid  trying  to  do  "end  runs" 
around  the  Secretary  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  accomplish  goals  they  may 
have  in  mind  but  which  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  Department's 
or  the  President's  program. 

DECENTRALIZATION 
Another  Secretarial  objective  is 
the  decentralization  of  responsibil- 
ity and  authority.  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  check  it  completely  yet, 
but,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  have 
heard  the  criticism  that  while  the 
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Park  Service  talks  about  decentrali- 
zation of  responsibility  to  its  re- 
gional people,  they  have  not  been 
given  as  much  responsibility  and 
authority  as  some  other  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  lack  of  authority,  I  understand, 
has  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
carrying  out  some  of  the  cooperative 
programs  which  we  are  anxious  to 
accomplish  in  the  Department. 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
You  may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  recent  major  happenings  in 
Washington  which  will  have  an 
effect  upon  your  work.  Over  the 
last  two  months,  the  Secretary  and 
his  immediate  staff  have  had  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Of  course, 
this  Act  arose  out  of  the  Korean  and 
international  situation.  During  the 
time  the  bill  was  before  Congress 
and  since,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  how  we  are 
going  to  administer  this  act.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
given  certain  responsibilities  under 
the  act  in  the  fields  of  power, 
minerals,  petroleum,  coal,  and  fish- 
eries. But  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  going  to  affect  you  in  more 
ways  than  just  the  fact  that  certain 
aspects  are  put  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Steel,  for  example, 
will  be  difficult  to  get,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  shortages  of  other 
critical  materials.  This  will  make  it 
very  hard  for  you  to  get  the  materi- 
als that  you  need  to  carry  out  your 
programs.  The  new  National  De- 
fense Administration  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  the  key,  as 
far  as  the  National  Park  Service  is 
concerned.  Working  with  it  is  the 


General  Services  Administration, 
which  is  the  so-called  claimant 
agency  for  the  Department  and  the 
National  Park  Service  and  most  of 
the  other  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Thus  there  are  two 
aspects,  one,  what  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  does  on  an  operation 
and  policy  level  in  the  fields  I  have 
mentioned  and  what  it  does  on  the 
claimant  level.  It  is  this  claimant 
level  which  will  affect  your  activities. 
If  there  arises  some  situation  where 
you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down 
programs  because  you  don't  have 
enough  steel  to  finish  them,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  work  through 
your  Washington  office,  so  that  it 
may  present  your  "claims"  to  the 
proper  defense  agency. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Another  program  or  activity 
which  has  taken  a  lot  of  our  atten- 
tion recently  in  Washington  and 
which  is  going  to  affect  you  even 
more,  is  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions which  I  want  to  go  into  in 
greater  detail  later  on.  The  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  for 
reorganizing  the  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government  will  affect  you 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  far  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  con- 
cerned, the  proposals  are  that  the 
Department  be  made  a  centralized 
public  works  agency,  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  be  transferred  to  this 
new  department,  that  the  grazing 
and  timber  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  be  transferred  to  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  Commercial 
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Fisheries  now  in  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  transferred  to  Com- 
merce Department.  Some  of  these 
recommendations  do  not  affect  you 
directly,  but  the  two  things  which 
can  affect  your  programs  are  what 
happens  to  the  grazing  and  timber 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  what  happens  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  No  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  on  either 
one  of  them.  The  Budget  Bureau 
established  a  Task  Force  which 
went  into  the  Corps-Bureau  of 
Reclamation-Interior  activities  very 
thoroughly.  Various  approaches  to 
the  problem  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned. 
Much  the  same  approach,  as 
you  all  know,  was  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Forest  Service- 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  sit- 
uation. The  Budget  Bureau  ap- 
pointed a  Task  Force  which  traveled 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  appeared  before  it  to 
give  your  views.  The  task  force  is 
in  the  process  now  of  trying  to  con- 
solidate its  views  in  Washington — 
not  to  come  up  with  a  recommen- 
dation, but  to  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  facts  of  the  situation 
which  will  be  thoroughly  considered 
by  all  concerned  before  a  recommen- 
dation is  made  to  the  President. 

The  President  is  greatly  interested 
in  improving  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  has  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  not  only  to  study 
thoroughly  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  but  all  other  means 
of  improving  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment organization.  He  intends  to 


send  to  the  Congress  as  many 
plans  for  consideration  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  as  can  be  soundly 
justified.  So  I  think  that  in  all 
likelihood  there  will  be  action  both 
on  the  Corps-Reclamation  water 
situation  and  the  forest  situation 
very  soon  after  the  new  Congress 
convenes  in  January. 

WATER  RESOURCES 
Another  matter  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  from  my  standpoint  I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  it  is  going  to 
be  very  helpful,  is  the  coming  report 
of  the  President's  Water  Resources 
Commission,  which  will  be  concerned 
with  the  whole  water  picture,  not 
as  to  administrative  organization 
but  as  to  policies  being  followed  by 
Federal  agencies  in  the  water  field. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  report 
is  going  to  be  critical  of  the  way  in 
which  the  water  programs  of  the 
Nation  have  been  conducted  so  far, 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  taking 
into  greater  account  the  recreation 
and  wildlife  values.  I  think  from 
that  standpoint  the  studies  of  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission are  going  to  be  a  great  help 
to  all  of  you  in  carrying  out  your 
work. 

REGIONAL  SURVEYS 
The  last  thing  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about,  of  major  importance, 
covers  regional  surveys.  As  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management  I  am  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  having  the  finan- 
cially poorest  group  of  agencies. 
They  do  not  have  the  money  to 
participate  to  the  extent  that  is 
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desirable  in  the  river  basin  studies 
and  area  surveys  which  are  de- 
veloping at  this  time.  About  once 
a  week  I  call  up  Director  Drury 
or  some  other  administrator  and 
say  "Well,  what  can  we  do  about 
this  project  or  that  area?"  And 
almost  every  time  I  get  the  answer 
that  our  budget  is  all  fixed — we  can 
maybe  squeeze  out  $5,000  or  $6,000 
but  we  can't  do  much  more  than 
that.  I  sympathize  with  these 
officials  completely.  You,  for  ex- 
ample, have  your  regular  programs, 
and  you  don't  have  enough  money 
to  do  what  you  are  supposed  to  do 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  have  these 
things  presented  to  you  after  you 
have  the  whole  program  established 
is  unfair.  But  it  is  a  necessity.  Just 
before  leaving  Washington,  I  was 
trying  to  determine  what  money  we 
could  dig  up  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  our  country — 
the  New  England-New  York  area. 
The  President,  as  you  know,  has 
established  an  interdepartmental 
committee  to  make  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
recreation,  power  and  other  poten- 
tialities of  the  Northeast.  Unless 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  get  in  on  that  program  at 
this  time  the  whole  thing  is  going 
to  move  so  fast  and  so  far  beyond 
us  that  we  will  never  catch  up.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  have  a  very  hard  time  to 
find  the  money  to  do  your  part  on 
the  survey.  We  have  another  such 
regional  survey  underway  in  the 
Arkansas-White  and  Red  Rivers  in 
the  Southcentral  or  Southwest.  We 
are  establishing  the  same  type  of 


interdepartmental  committee  to 
make  this  survey  and  the  President 
has  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
agencies  get  together  and  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive,  consolidated 
program.  Inside  of  the  Department 
we  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
on  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon  and 
on  the  Lower  Colorado.  I  could 
mention  five  or  six  others  that  are 
going  to  arise  or  are  already  upon 
us.  Now  the  answer  is  first  to  con- 
vince the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
then  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
such  agencies  as  the  Park  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  should 
have  sufficient  appropriations  to 
carry  out  these  programs.  I  know 
that  you  people,  once  you  have  the 
money,  can  do  as  good  a  job  as  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Department 
are  doing.  To  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  which 
faces  the  Department  as  far  as 
carrying  out  its  over -all  responsi- 
bilities. 

REORGANIZATION  OF 
SECRETARY'S  OFFICE 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  is  happening  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Secretary's  Office.  As 
you  know,  as  a  result  of  several  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations there  were  created  two  new 
assistant  secretaryships.  One  was 
an  administrative  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  ours,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
was  the  first  Department  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  government  to 
have  that  position  established,  and 
the  other  was  an  assistant  secretary- 
ship similar  to  those  already  estab- 
lished. The  Secretary  appointed 
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Vernon  Northrop  as  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  knows  the 
Department  thoroughly  and  han- 
dles budget,  personnel,  organization, 
and  the  like.  The  other  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  were 
divided  among  three  assistant  sec- 
retaries: William  Warne,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Power; 
Girard  Davidson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mineral  Resources  and 
I  am  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Land  Management.  Pre- 
viously staff  work  on  the  secretarial 
level  has  not  been  adequate  and  as 
a  consequence  the  Secretary  is  try- 
ing to  broaden  out  the  staff  and 
functions  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries' staff  divisions. 

FIELD  COMMITTEES 
There  have  been  many  discussions 
in  the  Department  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  field  committees. 
Some  of  you  are  opposed  to  them 
and  I  understand  would  prefer  to 
have  your  agency  contribute  money 
to  the  committee  and  be  done  with 
it  rather  than  to  participate.  I 
consider  the  field  committees  to  be 
very  important.  They  are  a  device 
where  all  the  forces  and  all  the  in- 
terests can  get  together  to  express 
their  views  and,  if  there  is  disagree- 
ment, they  can  be  discussed  and 
sometimes  resolved.  They  permit 
going  over  a  problem  before  it 
becomes  serious  and  everyone  has 
taken  sides. 

Recently  the  Chairman  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Field  Com- 
mittee was  of  great  help  to  me  when 
the  question  of  how  to  protect  the 
condors  in  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  of  California  came  up.  The 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  held 


a  public  hearing  on  the  matter  and 
did  a  very  excellent  job  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody.  He 
served  as  a  focal  point  in  that  area 
for  bringing  all  the  parties  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  problem  together. 

PROGRAM  DIVISION 
One  other  staff  office  in  the  Sec- 
retary's Office  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  the  Program  Staff,  since 
it  is  also  one  over  which  there 
has  been  much  argument  within 
the  Department.  With  the  new 
staff  set-up  under  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  the  function  of  the 
Program  Staff  is  going  to  be 
entirely  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  past.  Its  function  will  be  to 
bring  together  the  over-all  aspects 
of  the  Department  which  do  not 
fall  clearly  into  any  one  of  the  three 
major  Assistant  Secretary  groupings 
I  have  mentioned.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  matters 
on  which  the  Secretary  must  secure 
information  and  which  require  over- 
all coordination  and  gathering  of 
information  as,  for  example,  the 
"State  of  The  Union"  messages;  the 
economic  reports  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors;  and  the  whole 
defense  production  activity.  In 
addition  to  those  over-all  functions, 
the  Program  Staff  will  function 
when  Assistant  Secretaries  disagree. 
This  will  happen  even  when  we  use 
our  best  judgment  and  try  to  be 
cooperative  in  working  together. 
In  such  cases  the  Secretary  can  ask 
this  Program  Division  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  problem. 

LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 
We  are  doing  other  things  which, 
I  believe,  are  important  and  which 
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will  be  of  interest  to  you.  The 
Secretary  has  established  a  Legis- 
lative Review  Committee  for  the 
Department  so  that  divergent  views 
in  the  Department  on  legislation  can 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  him.  The 
Committee  consists  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  the  Solicitor,  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Program  Staff.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  help  of  that  committee 
to  your  work  I  have  but  to  refer  to 
the  disagreement  between  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Park  Service  on  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  Reclama- 
tion felt  that  Congressman  White's 
bill  should  not  be  amended  to 
exclude  investigations  for  possible 
dam  sites  within  the  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park.  The  National  Park 
Service  felt,  of  course,  the  other 
way.  The  Secretary  submitted  the 
issue  to  the  Legislative  Review 
Committee  which  resulted  in  a 
recommendation  to  the  Congress 
that  the  legislation  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  dam  site  in- 
vestigations in  the  Park.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  other  such  situations 
which  will  arise  in  the  future  and 
these  will  be  considered  by  the 
Legislative  Committee,  the  Program 
Staff,  or  by  the  Field  Commit- 
tees. So  again  I  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  trying  to  work  all 
of  the  aspects  of  a  problem  together 
instead  of  some  bureau  or  office 
going  off  on  a  tangent,  which  has 
been  the  practice  so  frequently 
before  in  the  Department. 

We  have  this  year  also  an  im- 
proved budget  and  appropriation 
structure  which  I  think  is  going  to 
help  us  a  great  deal.  It  cut  down  our 
specific  appropriation  items  very 


materially  for  the  whole  Department. 
This  gives  us  a  greater  flexibility  in 
carrying  out  our  programs,  and  it 
makes  it  much  simpler  in  presenting 
our  programs  to  the  Congress. 

IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
I  wish  to  stress  the  Management 
Improvement  Program  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Secretary  in  his 
personal  and  individual  capacity, 
rather  than  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  on  the  President's  Man- 
agement Improvement  Committee. 
This  is  a  committee  consisting  of 
some  people  in  government,  but 
mostly  of  people  outside  the  govern- 
ment. The  Committee  is  looking 
at  the  Management  Programs  of 
the  whole  Federal  Government  and 
is  making  recommendations  as  to 
how  they  can  be  improved.  In 
other  words,  the  Committee  is  the 
needle;  it  is  supposed  to  keep 
needling  the  Executive  agencies  to 
do  something  about  improving  man- 
agement instead  of  just  coasting 
along.  The  Hoover  Commission's 
work  is  another  phase  of  this  same 
problem.  Within  the  Department 
we  are  trying  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  improve  our  procedures. 
We  are  trying  not  only  to  push 
the  program  on  a  Departmental 
level,  but  also  to  have  every  bureau 
do  the  same  thing  within  the  bureau 
organization  and  in  the  field.  There 
are  several  approaches  to  manage- 
ment improvement.  One  is  the 
systematic  appraisal  of  what  is 
being  done — to  appraise  it  and 
weigh  it.  Another  is  to  establish  a 
method  of  identifying  your  prob- 
lems— to  look  at  your  problems  to 
see  what  they  actually  are.  Often 
when  you  actually  look  at  a  problem 
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and  know  what  its  parts  are,  at 
least  part  of  it  may  solve  itself.  For 
your  knottier  problems,  I  think  you 
have  to  set  up  a  different  way  of 
approaching  them.  It's  very  fre- 
quently a  question  of  staff  work  and 
of  bringing  the  proper  people  to- 
gether. What  is  important  is  an 
aggressive  approach  to  management 
improvement.  The  Park  Service  is 
a  very  well-run  organization,  but 
naturally  no  organization  is  run  as 
well  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

What  is  most  important  to  me  is 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
get  employee  participation  in  our 
programs.  I  started  out  my  govern- 
ment career  in  the  management 
field  and  I  have  always  had  a  very 
strong  interest  in  improved  manage- 
ment. I  think  that  the  principal 
way  that  we  are  going  to  solve  our 
management  problems  in  organi- 
zations as  large  as  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  through  employee 
participation.  We  are  never  going 
to  get  enough  money  to  put  on 
enough  management  analysts  and 
organization  people  to  tackle  our 
management  problems.  The  only 
way  that  you  are  going  to  improve 
your  programs  is  to  get  your  super- 
visors and  the  people  below  them 
to  become  management  conscious 
and  look  at  their  own  jobs  and  say, 
"can  I  do  this  job  better?"  And 
then  to  make  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations to  their  superiors. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

If  the  Secretary  were  here,  I 
know  that  he  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  three  or  four  im- 
portant matters  which  directly  affect 
the  Park  Service.  One  is  your 


appropriations.  The  Secretary  has 
always  worked  very  aggressively  for 
a  better  balance  between  the  public 
land  programs  of  the  Department 
and  the  water  and  power  programs. 
He  does  not  want  to  cut  the  water 
and  power  appropriations  but  he 
does  want  to  bring  up  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  National  Park 
Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  Indian  Office  which  are  gener- 
ally described  as  the  public-land 
agencies.  We  were  very  successful 
in  this  fiscal  year's  appropriation  so 
there  is  a  better  balance  between 
the  two  fields  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  It  wasn't  enough — far 
from  being  enough — but  it  was  at 
least  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Congress 
that  the  programs  should  be  in 
better  balance. 

PARK  PROTECTION 
The  Secretary  would  also  like  to 
speak  to  you,  I  am  sure,  about  his 
great  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  National  Park  areas.  I  know 
that  in  Secretary  Chapman  you  have 
a  Secretary  who  is  going  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  our 
National  Parks.  Of  course,  during 
this  emergency,  and  depending  upon 
how  serious  it  gets,  we  are  again 
going  to  have  demands  to  open  up 
various  park  areas  for  development. 
The  Secretary  has  outlined  a  policy 
and  procedure  for  any  plan  developed 
within  the  Department  which  affects 
a  park  area.  Any  such  plan  must 
be  submitted  to  him  for  his  per- 
sonal appraisal.  I  can  assure  you  he 
is  going  to  look  with  a  very  jaundiced 
eye  on  any  proposal  that  will 
adversely  affect  a  National  Park  or 
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recreational  area  under  Park  Ser- 
vice jurisdiction. 

The  Secretary,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  wishes  to  establish  a  proper 
balance  between  all  the  interests  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
I  can  assure  you  is  a  very  tough  job. 

Another  important  policy  that 
the  Secretary  is  interested  in,  is 
increasing  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  national  parks  by  all  our  people. 
He  wants  the  public  to  know  what 
the  Parks  are  like.  They  will  then 
become  defenders  of  the  National 
Park  System  instead  of  people 
who  stand  by  and  say,  "Well,  isn't 
that  an  interesting  argument  that 
is  going  on  in  California  or  Montana" 
but  not  be  in  a  position  personally  to 
say,  "Well,  that  is  bad,  I  know  that 
area,  let's  do  something  about  it." 

RECREATION 

Lastly,  among  the  things  I  know 
the  Secretary  would  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  is  the  function  of  leader- 
ship in  the  recreational  field  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  National  Park  Service. 

As  you  all  realize,  there  has  been 
increasing  demand  in  this  country 
for  planning  the  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  We  are  getting 
these  development  programs  and 
plans  on  a  much  more  aggressive 
basis  than  we  ever  have  before  in 
our  history.  Likewise  in  the  last 
few  years — and  we  can  expect 
it  to  continue — we  have  had  in- 
creasing demands  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  water,  timber,  grazing, 
minerals,  and  other  resources  within 
the  national  parks.  On  the  other 
side,  ever  since  the  war,  as  all  of  you 
know  only  too  well,  we  have  had  a 
greater  use  of  our  national  parks  by 


the  public  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  In  many  of  our  parks,  such 
as  in  Yosemite,  this  intensive  use 
is  resulting  in  beating  the  parks  to 
pieces.  And  as  one  of  you  remarked 
to  me,  the  Kleenex  has  become  the 
principal  flower  of  our  national 
parks  due  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  who  have  come  into  these 
areas  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
personnel  in  each  area  to  protect 
them  adequately. 

NATIONAL  PARK  NEEDS 
Well,  there  are  many  problems, 
such  as  water  resources  and  ex- 
ploitation demands  on  one  side,  and 
your  administrative  demands  on 
the  other,  which  create  problems 
that  we  have  got  to  face  in  the  very 
near  future.  We  need  to  develop  an 
aggressive  park  program  to  meet 
some  of  these  problems.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  few  of  them  very 
briefly  with  you. 

One  is  the  adequate  development 
and  staffing  of  the  national  park 
areas — our  historical  parks,  our 
parkways,  and  other  areas.  Newton 
Drury  estimates  that  to  bring  our 
staff  and  our  plant  up  to  normal 
capacity  and  efficiency  to  do  our 
everyday  business  would  run  to 
about  $450,000,000.  He  advises  me 
that  if  we  were  going  to  take  a 
further  step,  which  is  very  important 
to  me — the  removal  of  inholdings 
from  the  national  parks — it  will 
take  an  additional  $30,000,000. 
You  can  all  appreciate  that  we  are 
only  going  to  get  this  money  if  we 
get  it  at  all,  by  making  those  con- 
cerned aware  of  what  we  are  doing. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Secretary 
Chapman  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are 
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fully  aware  of  this  problem  and  will 
do  everything  within  our  power 
to  help  you  out. 

The  preservation  of  the  National 
Park  System  is  closely  related  to  its 
development  and  use  by  the  public. 
I  was  talking  to  Newton  Drury 
yesterday  on  the  history  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  which  is  not 
far  from  here.  I  learned  that  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you 
know  that  if  somebody  made  a 
proposal  today  that  we  put  a  large 
dam  at  the  foot  of  the  Valley  here  to 
flood  Yosemite,  that  the  howl  of 
protest  from  over  the  entire  Nation 
would  be  so  tremendous  such  a 
proposal  would  not  even  be  con- 
sidered. I  think  we  must  have 
that  same  kind  of  support  in 
other  areas  so  that  any  time  we 
have  another  Hetch  Hetchy  or 
something  similar  to  it,  the  people 
will  know  the  parks  and  recreational 
areas  well  enough  that  they  will 
immediately  conduct  a  strong  cam- 
paign to  stop  such  activities  imme- 
diately. I  think  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Hetch  Hetchy  was 
flooded  was  that  it  was  not  known — 
only  a  few  people  knew  it  existed, 
and  those  few  were  not  vociferous 
enough  in  their  objections.  Of 
course  that  was  nearly  40  years  ago 
and  we  didn't  have  the  support  of 
the  private  conservation  organi- 
zations that  we  have  today. 

PRIVATE  CONSERVATION  AGENCIES 
I  think  that  the  private  conser- 
vation agencies — those  outside  the 
government — are  doing  a  wonderful 
job  in  protecting  our  resources. 
Very  often  I  am  on  the  receiving 


end  of  many  of  their  telegrams  and 
protests,  just  as  I  am  at  the  moment 
on  a  number  of  situations.  But  I 
think  that  they  do  a  wonderful  job 
in  protecting  and  carrying  out  what 
we  all  believe  in.  If  I  or  the  Secretary 
make  a  decision  with  which  they 
disagree,  I  hope  that  they  realize 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  our  job 
honestly  and  sincerely. 

CONCESSIONS 

I  heard  earlier  in  this  meeting  a 
reference  to  concession  policies. 
A  year  ago  I  took  a  10,000-mile 
trip  including  visits  to  many  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments.  In 
most  of  the  areas,  as  I  quite  fa- 
cetiously said,  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  the  concessioner 
were  out  of  town  when  I  got  there. 
Of  course,  I  was  only  an  assistant 
to  an  under  secretary  at  the  time, 
but  the  concession  policies  of  the 
Department  were  in  such  contro- 
versy that  if  the  concessioner  were 
present  it  didn't  seem  safe  for  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  go  into  some  of  our 
national  parks. 

Over  the  last  few  months  we  have 
tried  to  do  a  great  deal  to  clarify 
the  policy  considerations  between 
the  concessioners  and  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a  question  which  has 
interested  me  personally  a  great 
deal.  The  main  thing  in  my  mind 
is  that  we  be  fair  to  the  concessioner 
and  that  we  protect  the  public 
interest.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do 
that  and  to  work  harmoniously  on 
both  sides  without  getting  into  the 
situation  which  has  created  so  much 
confusion  over  the  last  few  years. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  week 
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to  issue  for  the  Secretary  the  new 
policy  statement  for  concessions. 
There  are  going  to  be  continuing 
disagreements  as  to  various  aspects 
of  this  park  concession  policy,  but  I 
hope  that  the  new  policy  statement 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  getting  down 
to  work  on  these  concession  problems 
instead  of  spending  so  much  time 
talking.  If  we  do  not  run  into 
serious  restrictions  on  construction, 
we  have  a  tremendous  period  ahead 
of  us  in  which  we  can  do  something 
to  get  our  parks  in  shape  to  meet 
the  demands  on  them  by  the  public. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  sufficient 
money  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  from  the  Congress.  We  must 
depend  upon  the  concessioners  to 
make  private  investments,  to  make 
improvements  for  us  and  render  the 
service  to  the  public. 

PARK  SERVICE  LEADERSHIP 
As  I  mentioned,  the  Secretary 
wishes  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Department  to  take  the  leadership 
in  the  recreational  field  and  in 
recreational  planning.  One  of  the 
ways  of  taking  some  of  the 
load  off  our  parks  is  to  develop 
other  recreational  areas  that  the 
people  are  demanding  in  their 
insatiable  quest  for  recreation.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  doing  this  is 
for  the  Park  Service  to  become 
interested  in  the  development  of 
other  recreational  areas.  There  has 
been  quite  an  argument  over  the 
last  few  years  as  to  what  the 
position  of  the  Park  Service  should 
be  on  recreational  development 
in  connection  with  reclamation  and 
other  water  developments.  The 
question  is  yet  to  be  settled  of 
whether  National  Recreational  areas 


are  to  be  established,  for  example,  at 
Lake  Mead  or  Lake  Roosevelt,  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  projects  coming  up  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  Secretary  has 
declared  as  his  policy  that  recrea- 
tional areas  which  are  primarily  of 
state  or  local  significance  should  be 
administered  by  those  governments, 
and  the  areas  of  national  importance 
and  interest  should  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  Lake 
Coulee  and  Lake  Mead  are  un- 
questionable examples  of  recrea- 
tional areas  which  should  be  under 
national  administration.  The  Sec- 
retary believes,  and  I  also  believe, 
that  there  are  others  which  should 
fall  in  the  same  category,  such  as 
the  Shadow  Mountain  Lake  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  in  Colorado. 

In  the  next  few  years  there  are 
going  to  be  other  problems  such 
as  those  which  will  occur  on  the 
Colorado  as  that  program  gets 
underway  and  those  which  will 
occur  on  the  Columbia  and  the 
Snake.  The  question  will  rise  at 
that  time  as  to  whether  those 
particular  recreational  areas  should 
be  under  national  administration, 
or  whether  they  should  be  under 
local  administration.  I  think  each 
such  question  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  on  an  individual  basis. 
What  is  important  to  me  is  that  the 
Park  Service  participate  actively 
and  aggressively  in  seeing  that  these 
areas  are  developed  and  seeing  that 
they  are  planned  properly.  We  have 
a  golden  opportunity  under  the 
1936  recreation  act  for  cooperating 
with  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  planning  activities.  It  is 
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the  Secretary's  desire  and  mine  that 
the  Park  Service  make  the  most  of 
that  opportunity.  I  want  to  assure 


you  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  you  carry  out  your  respon- 
sibilities under  the  act. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Duties  and  Qualifications  of 
Citizen  Planning  Commissioners 


At  recent  National  Citizens  Con- 
ferences on  Planning,  organized  by 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  there  have  been  Round 
Tables  on  Citizen  Service  on  Plan- 
ning Commissions. 

Last  year  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Planning  Con- 
gress, Kenneth  Sampson,  Planning 
Consultant,  spoke  on  The  Duties 
of  a  Planning  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Sampson  declared  that  it  was 
important  for  a  Planning  Commissioner 
to  realize  that  he  is  a  public  official,  which 
involves  certain  obligations  to  the  public 
which  may  supersede  some  of  his  personal 
views.  The  public  official's  decisions  are 
usually  more  far-reaching  than  private 
decisions,  and  once  a  decision  is  reached 
by  the  Planning  Commission,  the  indi- 
vidual commissioners  and  staff  are  bound 
to  observe  it.  The  demeanor  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  course  of  a  public  hear- 
ing is  most  important  in  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  acting  as  ambassadors  for 
the  legislative  body  on  the  very  intimate 
matters  dealing  with  personal  property 
rights.  Public  opinion  towards  govern- 
ment is  more  often  than  not  shaped  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Commissioners  in  dealing 
with  a  simple  zoning  case,  a  subdivision 
plot  or  the  adjustment  of  a  set-back  line, 
than  by  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Planning  Act,  or  some  other  basically 
more  important  decision,  because  the 
people  can  see  that  it  more  directly  affects 
them. 

The  second  duty  of  a  Planning  Com- 
missioner, according  to  Mr.  Sampson, 


is  that  of  promoting  the  Planning  Com- 
missions, work,  directed  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  more  informed  public,  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors or  the  City  Council.  City  Planning 
Commissioners  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  secure  proper  legislation  or  tools  by 
which  the  Commission  works.  Usually 
Planning  Commissioners  are  appointed 
because  they  have  held  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  community  and  they 
are  thus  the  logical  ones  to  establish  good 
relations  with  the  public. 

It  is  important  that  a  Planning  Com- 
missioner devote  sufficient  time  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  appointment.  It  is 
also  important  that  individual  Commis- 
sioners follow  judicial  procedure.  (The 
Planning  Commission  set  up  by  California 
law  is  a  quasi-judicial  body,  authorized 
to  hold  public  hearings,  swear  witnesses, 
and  make  certain  decisions  which  are 
almost  judicial  in  character). 

This  discussion  of  the  duties  of 
City  Planning  Commissioners  leads 
us  to  raise  the  question  of  the  quali- 
fications which  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  appointing  author- 
ities for  the  citizen  members  of 
Planning  Commissions.  Most  com- 
missions include  a  number  of  ex 
officio  administrative,  and  some- 
times legislative,  officials.  But  at 
one  of  our  Round  Tables,  a  plan- 
ning commissioner  raised  the  point 
that,  though  the  qualifications  for 
various  staff  planning  specialists 
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were  fairly  well  defined,  mayors  and 
other  appointing  officials  had  very 
little  guidance  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
named  to  unpaid  posts  on  planning 
commissions. 

Should  they  be  selected  to  repre- 
sent different  elements  in  the  com- 
munity or  should  they  be  chosen 
mainly  for  their  skills  and  expe- 
rience? There  is  some  disagreement 
on  this  point. 

In  the  enabling  act  of  Congress 
setting  up  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  in 
1926,  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  the  four  citizen  members  of 
the  Commission  of  11  (now  10)  shall 
be  "well  qualified  and  experienced 
in  city  Planning."  In  practice 
these  four  Commission  members 
have  usually  been  an  architect,  a 
landscape  architect,  an  engineer 
and  a  land  management  specialist. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
these  skills  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  members  of  the  staff  and  that 
the  citizen  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed, regardless  of  their  educa- 
tion and  experience  in  city  planning. 
However,  it  has  been  quite  common 
to  find  eminent  architects,  landscape 
architects,  engineers  and  real  estate 
specialists  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  services.  Where  this  is  the 
case  the  Commission  often  profits 
by  the  advice  of  eminent  profes- 
sional leaders  who  could  not  be 
employed  on  the  staff.  Sometimes 
the  same  result  is  achieved  by 
setting  up  professional  advisory 


committees,  though  the  advice  of 
advisory  committees  is  sometimes 
not  tempered  by  the  sobering  re- 
sponsibility of  actual  service  on 
the  Commission. 

One  qualification  we  might  all 
agree  upon  is  that  all  citizen  mem- 
bers of  Planning  Commissions  be 
able  and  willing  to  devote  sufficient 
time  to  study  and  digest  all  the 
material  submitted  by  the  staff, 
municipal  department  heads  and 
public  and  that  at  all  public  hear- 
ings on  planning  and  zoning  matters 
there  be  manifest  an  attitude  of 
willingness  to  hear  all  sides  and 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  based  on  the 
evidence. 

The  second  field  of  endeavor 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sampson  involves 
relations  with  the  public.  Here  are 
wide  opportunities  for  presentation 
and  translation  of  planning  pro- 
grams through  the  press,  the  radio, 
organization  meetings  and  other 
obvious  methods.  Some  com- 
missions have  appointed  citizen 
advisory  boards  to  bridge  this  gap 
and  in  other  cities  dynamic  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  have  co- 
operated with  (and  at  times  prodded) 
the  official  commissions  to  action. 

One  conclusion  is  sound  and  that 
is  that  every  planning  commission 
needs  all  the  wisdom  and  unselfish 
service  which  it  can  command  in 
its  citizen  commissioners  who  must 
work  closely  with  the  ex  offiico  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  to  produce 
and  apply  sound  plans,  which  the 
public  can  understand  and  accept. 
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G.  Holmes  Perkins  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Since  1945  he  has 
been  professor  of  regional  planning 
and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Regional  Planning,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  with  the  Urban 
Development  Commission  of  the 
National  Agency  from  1942  to  1945. 


Charles  G.  Woodbury  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  suc- 
ceeds Mrs.  Reau  Folk  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  made 
valuable  studies  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  national  parks.  At 
one  time  he  was  director  of  the 
experiment  station  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  during  World  War  II 
served  with  the  Government  in  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion. 


Calvert  S.  Winsborough  has  taken 
over  the  post  of  assistant  planning 
and  zoning  engineer  in  Fort  Worth 
and  will  work  with  City  Planning 
Engineer  McConnell  in  a  re-study 
of  the  city's  10-year-old  zoning 
ordinance.  He  has  been  connected 
with  city  planning  in  St.  Louis  and 
was  landscape  architect  with  the 
National  Park  Service. 


Lawrence  C.  Merriam  has  been 
appointed  as  regional  director  of 
Region  4  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  succeeding  Owen  A.  Tom- 
linson  who  is  retiring  after  47  years 
of  service  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


Howard  W.  Baker  has  been  ap- 
pointed Regional  Director  of  Re- 
gion 2,  National  Park  Service  with 
headquarters  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
succeeding  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Mer- 


riam. 


John  C.  Phillips,  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Citizens  Council 
on  City  Planning  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Henry 
C.  Beerits,  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  business.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
serving  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Council. 


On  Sunday,  September  17,  there 
was  a  ceremony  for  the  Formal 
Setting  of  Gate  to  Impound  Water 
at  Lake  Darling.  This  Lake  was 
named  for  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling 
and  it  will  be  the  largest  artificial 
lake  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Buford  Bush  of  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, a  recreation  specialist,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
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Director  of  the  California  Recrea- 
tion Commission  to  replace  Harry 
H.  Stoops,  now  on  temporary  loan 
to  the  State  Disaster  Council  as 
Area  Planning  Director  for  Civilian 
Defense  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Communities. 


David  E.  Lilienthal,  former  chair- 
man of  TVA  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  an 
industrial  consultant.  Though 
trained  as  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Lilienthal's 
new  undertaking  does  not  entail  the 
practice  of  law,  but  rather  con- 
sultation on  policy  for  business 
concerns. 


Floyd  Jennings,  formerly  senior 
planner  with  the  Seattle  Plan  Com- 
mission, has  resigned  to  become 
planning  consultant  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  Cities. 


F.  J.  Osborn,  outstanding  British 
authority  on  town  and  country 
planning,  visited  the  United  States 
for  a  second  series  of  speaking 
engagements.  His  tour  began  in 
Canada  and  culminated  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
December  12. 


Mario  BiancuIIi  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  is  the  author  of  an 
article  in  The  Tennessee  Planner 


entitled,   Planning  and  the  Archi- 
tect. 


Pietro  Belluschi  was  named  the 
new  Dean  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  School 
of  Architecture  and  Planning  to 
succeed  William  W.  Wurster,  who 
is  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mrs.  Edyth  Howard  after  25 
years  of  service  to  the  City  Plan 
and  Zoning  Commission  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  resigned  as 
Secretary. 


William  C.  Burrage,  Planning 
engineer  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Regional  Office  of  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  reports  that  Dale 
Fea'therston,  formerly  with  the  Bal- 
timore County  Planning  Commis- 
sion, has  joined  with  Montgomery 
County  staff  as  Associate  Planner. 


Flavel  Shurtleff  presented  an 
analysis  of  current  trends  in  the  use 
of  zoning  at  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens 
Planning  and  Housing  Association 
of  Baltimore  in  November.  Mr. 
Shurtleff  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Baltimore  County  Planning 
Commission. 
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A.D.  1950  — Observed  in  the  U.S.A. 

By  HARLEAN  JAMES 


On  election  day,  on  which  we  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
vote  for  the  members  of  Congress 
which  passes  all  legislation  for  the 
District,  I  arrived  back  in  the 
Federal  City  after  a  three-months, 
15,000  mile  motor  tour  covering 
seventeen  States. 

Highways 

Crossing  the  Continent  by  the 
southern  route,  it  was  possible  to 
note  substantial  improvements  in 
the  width,  alignment  and  the  sur- 
facing of  the  principal  highways  as 
compared  to  conditions  met  on 
former  motor  trips.  On  the  whole, 
the  safety  markings  and  direction 
signs  on  the  rural  highways  make  it 
possible  for  drivers  entirely  un- 
familiar with  the  roads  to  drive 
safely  and  comfortably. 

When  main  highways  cross  cities 
and  towns,  however,  there  are  many 
conditions  which  need  correction. 
The  new  Shirley  by-pass  south  of 
Washington  and  alternate  by-pass 
routes  around  Fredericksburg  and 
other  cities  give  the  through  traveler 
a  break.  But  it  is  a  major  under- 
taking to  cross  cities  like  Atlanta 
and  Birmingham,  especially  at  peak 
hours  for  local  traffic.  The  un- 
regulated string  developments  lin- 
ing suburban  highway  entrances  to 
most  cities  do  not  add  dignity  to 
the  scene  or  dispatch  for  the  motor- 
ist who  hopefully  approaches  cities 
where  chambers  of  commerce  claim 
distinction  and  charm. 

But  the  routing  of  through  traffic 
offers  the  principal  criticism  that 


can  be  leveled  against  cities  and 
towns.  A  profusion  of  right  and 
left  turns  marks  the  designated 
route  through  many  cities.  The 
marking  of  lanes  for  right,  through 
and  left  is  generally  an  improve- 
ment, although  not  always  clear; 
but  in  most  cities  there  is  no  advance 
notification  to  the  stranger  as  to 
which  turn  on  the  through  route  he 
must  take.  Usually  direction  signs 
are  posted  on  the  corner  where  the 
turn  is  to  be  made  and  at  a  height 
which  is  completely  obscured  from 
the  view  of  drivers  of  all  cars  in 
line  back  of  the  lead  car.  Thus,  a 
driver  in  four-and-six-Iane  traffic 
streets  may  reach  the  corner  in  the 
outer  lane  only  to  discover  an  un- 
expected sign  showing  a  routing  to 
the  left.  In  one  or  two  cities  signs 
in  large  letters  announce  the  direc- 
tion of  main  routes  at  important 
crossings.  These  are  not  only  helpful 
to  drivers  but  aid  in  the  expedition 
and  safety  of  traffic. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  entire 
downtown  section  is  subject  to 
alternate  one-way  streets  in  both 
directions.  At  first  this  is  a  little 
disconcerting  to  strangers;  but  the 
direction  signs  are  good  and  the 
natives  testify  that  the  change  was 
engineered  without  confusion  and 
that  traffic  has  been  appreciably 
expedited  at  the  busy  hours.  Ap- 
parently, too,  the  volume  of  traffic 
which  can  be  handled  is  consider- 
ably increased. 

In  one  town  which  shall  be  name- 
less, the  through  route  was  marked 
by  at  least  half  a  dozen  turns 
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through  quiet  residential  and  busy 
downtown  districts.  At  one  left- 
hand  turn  in  the  business  section 
where  the  width  and  alignment  of 
the  streets  did  not  quite  match,  I 
heard  a  man  on  the  sidewalk  say: 
"This  sure  is  a  bad  corner."  And, 
having  negotiated  the  bad  turn, 
in  a  short  distance,  I  found  the 
route  crossed  a  railway  track  at 
grade  in  the  same  block  with  the 
station,  so  that  all  trains  standing 
in  the  station  blocked  through 
traffic.  Unless  and  until  there  is  a 
separation  of  highway  and  railway 
levels,  it  would  seem  that  a  better 
routing  through  town  could  be 
designated.  If  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  routing  was  the  demand  of  the 
merchants  that  through  motorists 
drive  by  their  establishments,  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  mis- 
calculated, for  the  through  traffic 
appeared  to  be  clogging  streets 
already  filled  with  local  traffic  and 
unbroken  lines  of  parked  cars. 

Roadside  accommodations  for  per- 
sons and  cars  have  greatly  improved 
in  recent  years;  but  prices  have  also 
advanced.  The  quality  and  cooking 
of  food  in  places  recommended  by 
the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion is  apt  to  be  acceptable.  In  most 
places  I  found  little  difficulty  in 
securing  accommodations  without 
advance  reservation.  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  cities  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  deposit  to  hold  reservations  late 
in  the  day. 

Many  attractive  wayside  parks  are 
provided  along  the  highways  and 
these  are  much  used  by  motorists. 
In  addition  there  are  picnic  tables 
placed  within  the  right-of-way;  but 
these  are  too  close  to  moving  traffic 
to  afford  much  sense  of  relaxation. 


It  would  certainly  be  a  good  move 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  purchase 
a  little  more  land  to  accommodate 
these  roadside  tables  where  they  can 
be  free  from  the  dust  and  noise  of 
moving  traffic. 

Stops  Along  the   Way 

At  Raleigh,  N.  C.  I  stopped  to 
consult  President  Tom  Morse  about 
the  program  and  arrangements  for 
the  forthcoming  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  scheduled  for  Texas 
in  October.  Mr.  Morse  drove  me 
out  to  visit  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park,  which  preserves  un- 
expected mountain  scenery  and 
affords  extensive  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Here  the  facili- 
ties for  picnicking,  swimming  and 
camping  offer  rest  and  recreation 
for  the  denizens  of  the  lowlands 
which  run  to  rather  high  tempera- 
tures in  summer.  The  park,  which 
covers  more  than  4,000  acres,  is 
easily  reached  from  Raleigh,  Char- 
lotte and  other  central  cities  of 
North  Carolina. 

At  Austin,  Texas,  I  stopped  to 
confer  with  Frank  Quinn  and  Gor- 
don Shearer  who  were  working  hard 
on  the  preparations  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  highly  successful 
30th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks. 
Austin,  the  capital  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas  and  seat  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  boasts  of 
magic  lights  which  provide  a  glam- 
orous artificial  moonlight.  Even 
without  this  enchantment,  the  res- 
idence neighborhoods  of  Austin 
offer  many  comfortable  homes  set  in 
adequate  yards  with  luxuriant  flow- 
ers and  greenery. 
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For  ASPO's  Planning  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles,  Charles  Bennett  and 
his  fellow  workers  went  to  town. 
Their  hospitality  was  unbounded 
and  they  provided  all  kinds  of 
unexpected  divertissements.  All 
this  in  addition  to  the  good  three- 
day  program  and  an  all-day  tour  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Region,  in  which  the 
fabulous  Crenshaw  Shopping  Center 
was  visited. 

For  the  Donner  Pass  meeting,  I 
traveled  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Sierra  to  reach  the  Sierra  Club's 
Clair  Tappaan  Lodge  near  Donner 
Pass,  which  serves  as  a  ski  lodge  in 
winter  and  a  very  fine  place  to  stay 
in  summer.  The  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs  held  its 
annual  meeting  there  over  Labor 
Day  and  the  Sierra  Club  held  an 
important  Board  meeting  which  we 
were  invited  to  attend  as  guests. 
From  John  Muir's  day  to  the  present 
the  Sierra  Club  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  conservation  of  fine  Sierra 
scenery.  But  in  recent  years,  the 
Club  has  broadened  its  educational 
base  and  has  become  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  conservation  field. 
Stimulated  by  the  fine  example  set 
by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  has 
adopted  a  conservation  program  and 
indicated  a  willingness  to  work  for 
it.  (See  page  58  for  resolutions 
adopted.) 

At  Albuquerque  I  was  invited  to 
address  the  local  chapter  of  Friends 
of  the  Land  which  is  taking  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  state  conser- 
vation program  similar  to  that 
which  Pearl  Chase  has  carried  on  so 
successfully  in  California  The 
Friends,  through|the  officers,  spon- 
sored an  exhibit  of  mounted  native 


plants  at  the  State  Fair.  Back  of 
Albuquerque  is  a  spectacular  mount- 
ain which  lies  in  a  National  Forest. 
A  road  up  the  mountain  leads  to  a 
lookout  which  commands  a  mar- 
velous view.  When  I  looked  out 
over  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  down  over  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque in  October  the  aspens 
formed  a  yellow  gold  filigree  pattern 
embossed  on  the  dark  green  of  the 
conifers.  Facilities  for  skiing  are 
provided  in  winter.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  I  was  told  the  road  up  the 
mountain  was  crowded  beyond  its 
capacity  and  the  Friends  are  seeking 
further  recreational  development 
of  this  fine  scenic  Tarea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

APCA  Members  Meet 

In  Portland  Thornton  Munger, 
Chairman  of  the  Oregon  Chapter, 
arranged  a  luncheon  meeting  and 
Glenn  Stanton,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
introduced  me  to  the  group  of 
faithful  members  who  work  for 
planning  and  parks  all  the  days  of 
the  year.  I  was  asked  also  to  meet 
with  the  Oregon  Roadside  Council 
which  has  done  such  good  work  over 
the  years  and  Glenn  Stanton  in- 
vited his  fellow  architects  and 
friends  to  a  garden  party. 

In  Seattle,  the  local  Institute  of 
Planners  arranged  a  party  at  the 
John  Spaeth's  and  joined  with  the 
members  of  the  APCA  for  a  dinner 
meeting  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Professor  R.  G. 
Tyler,  Chairman  of  the  APCA 
Washington  Chapter.  Though  most 
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of  those  present  were  connected 
with  urban  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning, the  questions  were  directed 
mainly  to  conservation  issues — 
coordinated  water  resource  pro- 
grams— proposed  reservoirs  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park — proposed  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority.  I  re- 
minded our  group  that  under  the 
law  all  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments are  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
suggested  that  any  future  legislation 
to  set  up  new  Federal  or  regional 
agencies  should  in  the  enabling 
legislation  exempt  national  parks 
and  monuments  from  all  dams  and 
reservoirs  for  whatever  purpose. 
Congress  can,  of  course,  enact 
measures  to  authorize  specific  works 
not  permitted  under  such  enabling 
acts,  but  the  introduction  of  such 
legislation  gives  notice  to  the  public 
which  then  has  an  opportunity  to 
oppose  the  specific  legislation,  with 
the  burden  of  proof  definitely  on 
those  who  would  transcend  estab- 
lished conservation  policies. 

While  I  was  in  Seattle,  Professor 
Tyler  took  me  out  to  the  much- 
advertised  Northgate  Shopping  Cen- 
ter. Here,  surrounded  by  acres — 
it  almost  seemed  miles — of  parking 
space,  is  a  group  of  buildings  in 
which,  apparently,  anything  may 
be  bought,  at  least  anything  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  downtown 
section  of  Seattle.  In  Northgate, 
and  also  in  the  Crenshaw  Center  in 
Los  Angeles,  there  are  depressed 
highway  entrances  for  loading  and 
unloading  merchandise.  Northgate 
expects  to  serve  a  large  territory 
far  transcending  what  might  be 
termed  a  neighborhood.  Such 
regional  shopping  centers  are  a 


comparatively  new  development  in 
merchandising  and  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  and  perhaps  ap- 
prehension, by  establishments  opera- 
ting in  the  downtown  districts  of 
cities. 

In  San  Francisco,  Professor  Harry 
Shepherd,  Chairman  of  the  Calif- 
fornia  APCA  Chapter,  arranged  a 
lunch  meeting  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
for  Saturday,  September  30,  where, 
remarkable  to  relate,  all  those 
present  stayed  until  four  o'clock. 
Professor  Kent  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  doing  in  its 
courses  in  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  David  Bohannon  outlined 
the  current  situation  in  respect  to 
housing.  I  was  asked  to  present 
conservation  crises  with  which  read- 
ers of  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC 
COMMENT  are  kept  informed  at 
three-month  intervals. 

In  San  Francisco  I  visited  the 
excellent  exhibit  of  Telesis  on  Re- 
gional Planning  for  the  next  million 
people  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Telesis  is  an  independent 
organization  of  planners,  archi- 
tects, designers  and  economists  who 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  good  design  to  the 
Bay  Area. 

Planning  Education 
At  the  University  of  California,  I 
was  invited  by  Professor  Kent  to 
meet  the  planning  students  in  a 
two-hour  seminar.  There  were  24 — 
12  in  their  second  year  and  the  12 
in  their  first  year  of  graduate  work 
who  had  been  screened  from  some 
forty  applications.  They  were  all 
very  alert  to  current  planning 
development  and  problems,  but, 
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naturally,  they  inquired  concerning 
opportunities  for  employment  when 
they  secure  their  degrees. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
where  William  Bonner  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology,  a  busy  day  was 
spent  in  October.  First  there  was 
a  student  Seminar,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Professor  George 
B.  Toulmin  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science;  then  a  luncheon 
chaired  by  Director  Grigorlieff  of 
the  Institute,  where  I  was  invited  to 
present  the  scope  and  aims  of  the 
APCA.  After  lunch,  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  City  Planning  Clinic  was 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
Howard  Waggoner,  President  of  the 
Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Professor  Coddington,  in  charge  of 
Social  Science  Research,  and  W.  H. 
Pryor,  Chairman,  Fayetteville  City 
Planning  Commission,  spoke  on 
City  Planning  Research  and  Service 
for  Arkansas  and  I  was  asked  to 
outline  the  Role  of  Planning  in 
City  Development.  And  finally 
there  was  a  Faculty  Seminar  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dean  Adkinson 
of  the  Graduate  School,  in  which  we 
discussed  Planning  Education  and 
Research,  and  Professor  Bonner 
explained  the  service  which  his 
group  was  prepared  to  give. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  November  called  a  two-day 
conference  on  Regional  Planning, 
opened  by  the  new  President,  Gor- 
don Gray,  and  keynoted  by  Professor 
John  Gaus  of  Harvard,  and  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  fine  work 
carried  on  by  Professor  John  Parker 
and  his  associates.  See  page  57  for 
fuller  account. 


Planning  Commissions 
Visits  to  the  planning  offices  oj 
Seattle,  where  John  Spaeth  presides, 
and  King  County,  where  John 
Nordmark  is  in  charge,  disclosed  a 
great  deal  of  activity.  Seattle  is 
learning  about  existing  conditions 
which  most  of  its  citizens  never 
knew.  In  King  County  an  inter- 
esting use  of  school  children  and 
university  students  in  designating 
buildings  on  air-maps  is  producing 
good  data  at  low  cost  and  also,  I 
suspect,  creating  planning-minded 
citizens  for  the  future. 

In  San  Francisco,  I  was  invited  by 
Paul  Oppermann  to  meet  with  the 
Planning  Commission,  composed, 
it  seemed  to  me,  of  unusually  alert 
and  public-spirited  members.  I  was 
able  to  testify  to  the  excellent  street 
markings  to  guide  motorists  through 
a  city  in  which  the  inherited  street 
system  is  a  bit  complicated,  with 
South  of  Market  Street  on  the  bias 
and  North  of  Market  laid  out  with 
the  compass.  The  financial  district 
of  San  Francisco  presents  dignified 
facades  and  clean  streets  to  visitors, 
though  San  Francisco,  like  all 
other  cities,  is  struggling  with  the 
congestion  of  cars  in  its  downtown 
district. 

Members  of  the  Lubbock,  Texas, 
Planning  Commission  have  been 
among  the  faithful  attendants  at 
Citizens  Planning  Conferences.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet  most  members  of  the  Com- 
mission at  lunch  as  I  passed  through 
Lubbock  in  October.  Afterwards  I 
was  shown  a  most  interesting  state 
park,  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  city  limits.  In  an  arid 
region,  thanks  to  the  pioneer  effort 
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of  Mr.  K.  N.  Clapp,  there  is  now  a 
charming  wooded  ravine  which  is 
much  enjoyed  by  the  townspeople. 
A  unique  feature  is  a  prairie  dog 
farm.  It  seems  these  enterprising 
little  fellows  were  playing  havoc 
with  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  young 
trees  in  the  park  and  were  about  to 
be  poisoned  off.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  by  sinking  a  wire  barrier 
into  the  earth  and  erecting  a  mesh 
fence,  the  prairie  dogs  would  stay 
within  the  enclosure.  Nowhere  else 
can  children  (and  many  adults,  too) 
see  these  well  organized  creatures  as 
they  go  about  their  ordinary  business 
of  living.  When  the  sentinel  chosen 
for  the  purpose  gives  the  alarm  to 
the  colony  in  the  presence  of  sus- 
pected danger,  there  is  always 
great  excitement  on  the  part  of  the 
observers.  The  farm  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  visited  by  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  nearby 
during  World  War  II. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  I  visited 
the  offices  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Here  J.  Haslett  Bell  is  the 
Planning  Consultant  and  Roy  L. 
Greene  the  Planning  Engineer.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  Report  was 
issued  on  "Streets"  a  part  of  the 
Master  Plan,  and  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations for  Land  Subdivisions, 
which  were  prepared  by  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  were  adopted  by 
the  City  Council.  Associate  Planner 
Merton  G.  Poole,  drove  me  out  to 
see  a  1,500-acrepark  of  virgin  timber 
which  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  city.  It 
is  a  magnificent  stand  and  the 
picnicking  and  recreation  facilities 
are  developed  in  incomparable  sur- 
roundings. 


Texas  State  Park  Conference 
From  October  4-11  we  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  where  a 
stimulating  Program  and  an  ex- 
tensive tour  were  provided.  (See 
page  46  for  a  graphic  account  of 
the  meeting.) 

While  I  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
I  stopped  in  Olympia  to  visit  the 
DeTurks  who  have  recently  moved 
to  the  capital  city  of  Washington 
to  join  the  state  park  staff.  While 
there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  Mrs.  Ruth  Peeler,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  and  John  R. 
Vanderzicht,  Director.  The  State 
of  Washington  sent  an  excellent 
delegation  to  the  Texas  Conference. 

Yosemite  National  Park  Conference 
Following  the  State  Park  Con- 
ference in  Texas  I  drove  back  to 
Yosemite  National  Park  where  I 
was  a  guest  of  the  National  Park 
Service  during  its  20th  Conference. 
I  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  much  pertinent 
background  material,  and  heard 
with  deep  interest  the  excellent 
statement  on  conservation  policy 
given  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Dale  Doty.  This  address, 
because  of  its  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance, we  are  presenting  in  this 
issue  as  the  leading  article.  The 
Curry  Company  and  Yosemite  park 
officials  acted  as  hosts  and  extended 
many  courtesies.  Most  of  the  ses- 
sions were  held  at  Camp  Curry  in 
the  Valley,  but  one  day  was  spent 
at  Glacier  Point. 

On  the  way  home  from  Yosemite 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  my 
first  visit  to  Death  Valley — a  unique 
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national  monument  in  which  much 
of  the  area  lies  below  sea  level.  I 
passed  the  luxurious  Furnace  Creek 
Inn,  but  did  not  make  the  trip  to  the 
famous  Scotty's  Castle.  There  were 
attractive  accommodations  in  and 
out  of  the  Monument  to  meet 
traveler  demands. 

Home  by  way  of  Miami, 

Florida 

I  traveled  to  Miami  to  make 
arrangements  for  our  1951  Citizens 
Conference  on  Planning.  I  took  a 
central  Florida  route  which  was 
surprisingly  free  from  billboards — 
indeed  where  the  road  traversed 
tropical  forests  the  roadsides  were  a 
joy  to  behold.  We  decided  on  the 
dates — April  11-15.  The  hotel 
headquarters  will  be  the  McAllister 
Hotel  overlooking  beautiful  Bis- 
cayne  Bay.  Mr.  Frank  Stearns, 
Director  of  the  Miami  City  Planning 
Board,  who  had  delivered  the  in- 
vitation to  meet  in  Miami  to  our 
Association,  was  on  hand  to  work 
out  arrangements  with  local  groups 
and  the  University  of  Miami.  Mrs. 
T.  T.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
Dade  County  Coordinating  Plan- 
ning Council,  arranged  a  dinner 
meeting  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  planning  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrative governments  in  Dade 


County.  Chairman  McCall  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
that  the  required  fund  had  been 
pledged.  It  was  thought  that  the 
program  of  the  conference  should  be 
framed  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  planning  in  the  South.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  invited  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  to  make  a  Study  of  the 
Downtown  District  of  Miami.  Max 
Wehrly,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  was  in  town 
as  advance  agent  to  organize  the 
study,  and  he  attended  Mrs.  Stev- 
ens' dinner. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
On  the  way  home  I  stopped  over 
Sunday  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
to  see  Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  and 
William  H.  Kessler,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  residence  neighbor- 
hoods in  Birmingham.  I  was  shown 
Mount  Brook,  with  its  charming 
country  club  and  skillful  utilization 
of  rugged  hillsides  and  stream 
valleys.  Mr.  Jemison  and  Mr. 
Kessler  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  program  planned  for  Miami  to 
show  what  the  South  has  accom- 
plished in  Planning  and  what  its 
pressing  needs  are. 


Dinner  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Osborn 


On  December  12,  Mr.F.  J.  Osborn 
spoke  at  a  dinner  in  Washington 
sponsored  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 


American  Institute  of  Planners,  and 
the  Committee  on  100  on  the  Fed- 
eral City  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  Mr.  Osborn 
told  of  England's  experience  in  De- 
centralization and  Dispersal  for 
Defense. 
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MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  APRIL  11-15,   1951 
Headquarters :  McAllister  Hotel 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  long  hoped  to  hold 
its  Citizen  Conference  on  Planning 
in  Miami.  The  Association  had  al- 
ready accepted  the  cordial  invita- 
tion of  Frank  Stearns,  representing 
the  Miami  Planning  Board,  and 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Stevens,  Chairman  of 
the  Dade  County  Planning  Coun- 
cil, when  the  November,  1950  issue 
of  The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine presented  a  34-page  article  on 
Miami's  Expanding  Horizons,  with 
31  illustrations,  22  in  natural  colors. 
Miami  has  a  sunny  outdoor  winter 
climate  (fishing  should  be  good  in 
April);  its  principal  hotels  front  on 
the  fabulous  Biscayne  Bay  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Bay  Front 
Park.  Nearby  is  Miami  Beach, 
built  on  a  group  of  man-made 
islands  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Palm  trees  and  tropical  birds, 
blue  skies  and  towering  buildings, 
marine  laboratories,  art  galleries 
and  open-air  band  concerts  all 
contribute  to  a  gay,  care-free  life. 
Perhaps  the  most  incredible  de- 
velopment in  Miami  is  its  univer- 
sity, where  student  enrollment  now 
exceeds  11,000  and  the  plant  spills 
over  three  campuses.  The  students 
come  from  46  States  and  20  coun- 
tries. Miami  in  1900  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1,681.  Today  the  city  has 
247,262  permanent  residents,  and 
Dade  County,  of  which  Miami  is 
the  seat,  has  489,838.  Certainly 
Miami  is  worth  visiting. 

There  will  be  much  to  see.    The 


delegates  to  the  Conference  have 
been  invited  to  an  alluring  party 
at  the  Yacht  Basin.  They  will  be 
taken  for  an  all-day  tour  of  Miami 
and  Dade  County.  At  least  one 
out-of-door  meeting  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  a  post-conference  tour 
into  the  Everglades  will  be  a  fitting 
climax. 

But  the  Miami  Planning  Con- 
ference will  be  much  more  than  a 
sight-seeing  trip,  however  entranc- 
ing, because  Miami,  like  all  rapidly 
growing  cities,  has  many  growing 
pains  and  many  problems  requiring 
the  treatment  of  modern  city  plan- 
ning. These  will  be  discussed. 
Fortunately,  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute is  at  this  moment  making  a 
study  of  Downtown  Miami,  and 
will  be  able  to  present  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  program  will  stress 
the  development  of  planning  in  the 
South  where  much  has  been  ac- 
complished but  where  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  contribution  of 
Southern  Universities  to  planning 
will  be  presented  in  a  symposium. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  in- 
ventory Florida's  natural  resources, 
looking  to  their  conservation  rather 
than  their  destructive  exploitation. 

For  valuable  information,  for 
discussion  of  the  outposts  of  plan- 
ning development  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  pure  enjoyment, 
no  one  who  can  possibly  make  the 
trip  can  afford  to  miss  the  1951  Citi- 
zens Planning  Conference  in  Miami. 
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A  "Live  Architecture"  Exhibition  in  London 

New  Homes,  Shops  and  Schools  to  be  Part  of 
Festival  of  Britain 

By  LOUISE  MORGAN,  Feature  Writer  on  the  Staff  of  the  London  News  Chronicle 


Homes  of  the  future  will  be 
shown  as  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Festival  of  Britain, 
1951.  Traveling  down  the  River 
Thames  by  special  boats,  visitors 
will  alight  in  the  heart  of  the  dock 
region,  and  proceed  by  bus  through 
the  bomb-scarred  areas  of  the  East 
End  to  Lansbury. 

Lansbury  is  the  first  war-shattered 
site  in  London  to  be  rebuilt  as  a 
modern  urban  neighborhood  under 
the  London  County  Council's  plans 
for  the  comprehensive  re-develop- 
ment of  bombed  areas.  Even  before 
the  bombs  fell,  there  had  been  ur- 
gent need  for  large  scale  recon- 
struction according  to  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  good  planning  and  building 
and  the  good  life  for  all. 

This  site  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don was  chosen  for  the  Festival's 
architectural  town  planning  and 
housing  exhibition — not  in  the  usual 
terms  of  models,  drawings  and 
plans,  but  in  the  shape  of  real 
houses,  shops,  schools,  churches, 
playing  fields,  parks  and  gardens 
in  which  real  people  will  be  carrying 
on  their  normal  lives. 

About  1,500  persons  will  be 
permanently  housed  at  Lansbury. 
And  work  on  one  quarter  of  the 
site  will  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  Festival.  In  a 
setting  of  lawns,  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  a  "rest"  park,  and  many 
small  green  spaces,  visitors  will 
find  a  remarkable  variety  of  build- 


ings— from  blocks  of  flats  of  two  to 
six  stories,  to  small  terraced  houses 
and  maisonettes  with  bow  windows 
over  shops  in  the  market  place. 
There  will  be  no  monotony  in  this 
"living  sample"  of  the  housing 
of  tomorrow. 

Most  houses  will  be  built  around 
open  spaces  varying  in  size,  shape 
and  character.  Children's  play 
spaces  with  sand-pits,  swings  and 
see-saws  will  be  so  placed  that  they 
can  be  reached  without  encounter- 
ing traffic.  The  market  place  will 
also  be  free  of  traffic  dangers,  and 
mothers  with  small  children  can 
shop  in  safety  and  peace.  Through 
traffic  will  be  diverted  round  the 
edge  of  the  neighborhood,  and  mar- 
ket deliveries  will  be  made  at  the 
rear  of  shops. 

Old  people  will  be  specially 
catered  to.  There  are  ground-floor 
flats  for  the  able-bodied;  and  for 
those  too  frail  to  live  alone  there  is 
a  home  with  33  single  and  eight 
double  bedrooms,  five  sitting  rooms, 
and  a  dining  room  wired  for  film 
shows.  The  home  is  also  equipped 
for  radio  in  all  bed-rooms  and  for 
television  in  the  largest  sitting  room. 
Non-slip  floors,  handrails  where 
needed,  central  heating,  sound  in- 
sulation, and  other  comforts  will 
make  life  safer  and  more  cheerful 
for  the  aged. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  see  these 
homes,  to  watch  children  in  nursery 
gardens  and  the  glass-walled  schools 
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to  join  in  services  at  one  of  the  new 
churches  now  rising  on  the  ruins  of 
blitzed  ones,  and  to  wander  in  the 
market  place  under  the  bright 
awnings  of  its  stalls  or  in  the  38 
shops  arcaded  for  protection  from 
the  weather. 

Among  the  conveniences  at  Lans- 
bury  are  garbage  chutes,  communal 
laundries  and  drying  rooms,  built- 
in  cupboards,  private  sun  balconies 
to  each  flat,  flower  boxes,  metal 
casement  windows  that  open  and 
clean  easily,  storage  rooms,  bicycle 
and  baby  buggy  sheds,  garages,  and 
a  separate  footway  with  grass 
margins  to  secure  privacy  for  ground- 
floor  flats. 

Building  materials  will  be  prin- 
cipally the  traditional  ones  of  the 
East  End  of  London — bricks  in  pale 
yellow  or  dark  plum,  and  roofing 
slates  in  grey-green  or  purple-grey. 
A  certain  number  of  copper  roofs 
will  be  seen,  and  there  will  be  a 
little  steel,  stone,  and  concrete 

To  help  visitors  understand  the 
aims  and  achievements  of  Britain's 
reconstruction  program,  several  tem- 
porary pavilions  will  be  erected 
which  will  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  the  Festival.  These  will  house 
technical  exhibits  and  scientific  dis- 
plays to  interest  housewives  as 
well  as  scientists. 

The  Building  Research  pavilion 


will  show  all  aspects  of  building, 
good  and  bad,  in  six  separate  units: 
heating,  lighting,  noise,  weather 
resistance,  durability  and  stability. 
An  almost  life  size  model  of  part  of 
a  house  will  display  all  the  faults  of 
bad  and  irresponsible  building,  such 
as  burst  water  tanks,  damp  rooms, 
smoky  chimneys,  cracked  walls  and 
warped  woodwork.  How  these  can 
be  avoided  will  also  be  shown. 

The  Town  Planning  pavilion  will 
demonstrate  the  many  new  tech- 
niques discovered  and  developed  by 
social  surveyors,  geologists  and  geog- 
raphers, architects,  horticulturists, 
statisticians  and  other  experts  in 
their  work  of  creating  new  neighbor- 
hoods and  new  towns. 

A  pleasant  terraced  cafeteria  serv- 
ing about  2,000  daily  will  be  open 
to  visitors  from  10:30  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ten  at  night,  and  meals,  if 
desired,  will  be  served  outdoors. 

These  temporary  Festival  build- 
ings will  involve  additional  cost. 
But  the  extra  outlay  to  make  Lans- 
bury  a  "live  architecture"  exhibition 
as  well  as  a  genuine  housing  project 
will  be  worth  while  if  it  enables 
the  world  to  study  a  typical  example 
of  the  houses  which  Britain  aims  to 
provide  for  many  people — houses 
in  the  kind  of  neighborhood  where 
the  social  spirit  can  take  deep  root 
and  flourish. 


The  General  Electric  Company  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  has  produced  a  film,  "A  Chance  to  Play"  which  is  a 
feature  of  General  Electrics  Outdoor  Recreation  Program,  nineteenth  in  the 
More  Power  to  America  series.  The  program  is  designed  to  aid  civic  leaders 
demonstrate  to  their  communities  the  urgent  need  Jor  good  recreation  and 
dramatize  its  benefits  to  the  American  Community.  The  film  is  a  20-minute, 
black  and  white  film  produced  Jor  G.  E.  by  the  March  of  Time,  and  documents 
the  benefits  oj  more  play  time  and  better  recreation  facilities.  The  film  may 
be  purchased  or  secured  on  a  one-time  loan  basis  through  the  nearest  G.  E. 
sales  office. 
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In  December,  1950,  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission issued  and  distributed  a 
General  Summary  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  the  National  Capital 
and  its  Environs,  under  the  title: 
Washington,  Present  and  Future. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Report  was 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  then  Chair- 
man, Dean  William  W.  Wurster. 
Funds  for  the  study  were  made 
available  under  the  D.  C.  Re- 
development Act  of  1945.  Dean 
Wurster  states  that  the  plan  has 
been  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  Harland  Bartholomew  and  As- 
sociates, and  largely  while  Major 
General  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Ret.  was  a 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  has  existed 
since  1926,  with  an  always  in- 
adequate budget,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  handicap,  has  been  able  to 
study  the  changing  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  Federal  City,  set  up 
definite  aims  and  outline  principles 
which  are  being  applied  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region. 
In  the  introduction  it  is  stated  at 
the  outset: 

Washington,  the  "Seat  of  Govern- 
ment," should  offer  a  setting  for  effective 
conduct  of  our  national  and  world  affairs. 
For  its  own  people  it  should  be  a  good 
place  to  live.  For  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  it  should  be  an  inspiring 
symbol  of  their  country. 

The  aims  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  are  enumerated : 

1.  To  develop  a  National  Capital  that 
will  be  loved  and  honored  for  its  eminence 
among  cities — an  inspiring  symbol,  to 


citizen  and  visitor,  of  the  dignity  and 
vigor  of  American  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

2.  To  preserve  the  best  of  the  past  in 
city  building  and  experience,  joined  with 
leadership  in  new,  sound  ways  of  develop- 
ment. 

3.  To  set  the  framework  for  efficient, 
economical   conduct   of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

4.  To  further  the  general  welfare  of  the 
2,000,000  people  who  will  be  living  in  the 
metropolitan  community  30  years  hence. 

5.  To   create   satisfying   and   healthful 
conditions  through  the  best  possible  ar- 
rangement of  uses  of  land. 

6.  To   encourage   a   stable,   attractive, 
and  profitable  central  business  area. 

7.  To   maintain  and   restore  liyability 
and    attractiveness    to    central,    in-town 
areas;  clearing  and  rebuilding  slum  areas; 
and   eliminating   land   overcrowding. 

8.  To  achieve  orderly  development  in 
outlying  sections  where  the  land  is  still 
vacant. 

9.  To  move  people  and  goods  in  and 
out  of  the  metropolitan  region,  and  from 
place  to  place  within  it,   quickly,   safely 
and  economically. 

10.  To   serve   the   daily   needs   of  the 
people  for  parks,  active  play  areas,  schools 
and  other  community  facilities  for  health, 
safety  and  convenience. 

11.  To   conserve  natural  resources  for 
use  and  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  by 
utilization  well  adapted  to  potentialities; 
and    on    the    other,    by    preservation    of 
elements  in  an  unspoiled  state. 

Basic  factors  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  plan  are  stated  to 
be: 

1.  Recognition  of  Washington's  unity 
with  the  surrounding  area. 

2.  Need   for  cooperative   attack   upon 
the  dependent  metropolitan  problems  by 
independent  local  and  State  governments, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Congress. 

3.  Danger  of  further  overconcentration 
of  Federal  employment  centers,  in  terms 
of  traffic   congestion   and   security;   need 
for  sound  physical  growth;  wider  distri- 
bution   of   administrative    establishments 
in  the  central  area;  and  for  locating  other 
functions  further  out. 

4.  Danger  of  further  spread  of  drab, 
unorganized  urban  sprawl,  detrimental  to 
social  and  economic  values  as  well  as  to 
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beauty  and  convenience;  need  for  land 
planning  aimed  at  orderly  physical  de- 
velopment. 

5.  Justice  of  fair  sharing  in  the  costs 
of  development  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  its  predominance  in  the 
economic  base  of  the  Capital  area. 

6.  Elimination  of  arbitrary  divisions  in 
neighborhood  communities  based  on  racial, 
national  or  religious  distinctions. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
citizens  of  the  Federal  City  have 
followed  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  through  press  releases, 
and  most  citizens  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  changing  scene. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  Summary  presents  in  some 
respects  well-known  facts  and  trends. 
But,  for  all  that,  there  are  some  ele- 
ments of  surprise  in  the  Report  and 
its  recommendations  will  bear  care- 
ful study  in  the  light  of  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

The  population  figures  for  mid- 
1948,  since  borne  out  by  the 
Census  of  1950,  indicate  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  growth  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties in  Maryland  and  in  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Counties  in  Virginia 
as  well  as  in  the  City  of  Alexandria, 
together  with  a  slackening  in  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  mid-1948,  Metro- 
politan Washington  had  1,400,000 
people,  860,000  of  which  lived 
inside  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
540,000  outside.  This  was  a  growth 
of  435,000  since  1940—200,000  in- 
side and  235,000  outside  the  Dis- 
trict, with  the  rate  of  growth  out- 
side more  than  twice  that  within 
the  District. 

It  is  predicted  that  in  1980  there 
will  be  a  population  of  2,000,000 
in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 


Region.  The  District  will  have  in  it 
about  1,000,000,  (and  this  is  sig- 
nificant) for  this  is  as  large  a  number 
as  the  District  can  provide  for  in 
the  land  area  available,  at  density 
standards  that  will  assure  good 
living  conditions.  It  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report,  as  much  growth 
as  can  be  absorbed  without  drastic- 
ally changing  the  character  of  many 
parts  of  the  community,  and  re- 
quiring vast  public  expenditures  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  schools, 
water  and  sewer  lines,  and  other 
community  services  and  utilities. 
Under  the  Plan  there  must  be  homes 
for  600,000  people — about  one  new 
dwelling  for  every  two  that  exist 
today.  New  suburban  business 
centers,  schools,  playgrounds,  and 
other  community  services,  it  is 
declared,  will  be  needed  through- 
out the  region. 

The  Planning  Commission  has 
arrived  at  a  number  of  conclusions 
that  may  surprise,  and  possibly  dis- 
please, the  unadulterated  advo- 
cates of  bigger  and  (therefore) 
better  cities.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  decentralization  of 
Federal  centers  of  employment  were 
reached  before  the  dispersal  plans 
of  defense  agencies  were  announced, 
although  the  two  plans  are  not 
contradictory.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission recommends  that: 

1.  The  number  of  employees  located 
in  the  Central  Area  west  of  the  Capitol 
should  not  exceed  present  levels  of  about 
140,000. 

2.  Temporary  structures  should  be  re- 
moved and  leased  space  in  the  business 
district  reduced. 

3.  Any     replacement     by     permanent 
structures  for  functions  justifying  central 
locations  should  be  on  approved  sites  es- 
sential to  completing  plan  commitments. 
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4.  Whenever  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  an  agency  or  activity, 
it  should  be  located  or  relocated  outside 
in  one  of  three  general   zones:  (1)  Out- 
lying parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  as  the  vicinity  of  the  planned  inter- 
mediate ring  road;  (2)  the  edge  of  present 
urban  development,  10  to  15  miles  from 
the  White  House;  (3)  at  distances  of  50 
miles,  more  or  less,  for  industrial,  experi- 
mental,   or   confidential   activities. 

5.  Each     proper     Federal     Authority, 
when   a   new   activity,   an   expansion,   or 
a    move    is   expected,    should    decide    its 
proper   placement   in   collaboration    with 
and   with  the  approval  of  the   Planning 
Commission. 

6.  As  a  general  policy,  basic  employ- 
ment    centers     should     be     distributed 
throughout     the     metropolitan     area     in 
balance  with  existing  and  potential  resi- 
dential   areas    and    transport    facilities. 
The  centers  should  be  in  line  not  only  with 
standards     of    public     economy,     public 
efficiency,   and  private   convenience,   but 
also   with   present-day   principles   of   na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  itself  is  the 
major  employer  in  the  National 
Capital  area,  it  holds  the  key  to  the 
kind  of  plan  that  will  be  realized. 
Just  as  the  suburban  areas  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  jobs 
of  central  Washington,  so,  too,  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  could  not 
long  survive  without  the  residential 
areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Summary  is  illustrated  by 
excellent  maps  and  pictures,  some  in 
color,  and  should  prove  not  only  a 
guide  to  the  future,  but  a  useful 
reference  book  on  existing  condi- 
tions, some  of  which,  at  least,  are 
not  generally  recognized.  The  L'En- 
fant  Plan  is  used  as  an  end  piece 
and  a  map  of  inner  Washington  is 
depicted  on  the  cover.  Two  fold-in 
maps  present  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  and  the  proposals  for  the 
region.  The  monograph  is  for  sale 
at  $1.50  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


A  limited  number  of  copies  for 
review  are  available  at  the  Com- 
mission's office,  Room  7013  Interior 
Building. 

In  connection  with  the  realization 
of  the  Plan,  the  Commission  urges 
prompt  action  as  follows: 

1.  Quick  and  definite  decision  on  the 
extent  of  decentralization  of  the  Federal 
establishment. 

2.  Prompt    demolition    of    temporary 
Federal    buildings,     especially    those    in 
and  near  the  Mall  and  nearby  park  areas, 
and  restoration  of  the  setting;  reduction 
of  leased  space  in  congested  areas. 

3.  Completion  of  buildings  planned  to 
finish  the  formal  setting  for  the  "Seat  of 
Government." 

4.  Preparation     of     coordinated     site 
development    plans    when    decentralized 
Government  centers  happen. 

5.  Start  of  redevelopment  projects  to 
improve  central,  in-town  residential  areas, 
building   public   housing   for   low-income, 
displaced  families  and  eventual  removal 
of  the  slum  stigma  from  the  Capital. 

6.  Revision  of  the  District  zoning  regu- 
lations,   to   include   density   control   and 
other  improvements. 

7.  Provision     of    permanent     parking 
areas  at  key  locations,  related  to  the  plan 
for  thoroughfares. 

8.  Completion  of  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway. 

9.  Construction    of    a    new    Potomac 
River    bridge    at    Alexandria,    with    con- 
nections to  provide  a  by-pass  to  the  north 
and  east. 

10.  Completion    of    land    acquisitions 
for    the    George    Washington    Memorial 
Parkway,   and  immediate  road  building. 

11.  Progressive  construction  of  various 
sections    of   a    high-speed    ring    road    to 
distribute  traffic  on  radial  routes  and  to 
handle  circumferential  traffic.   This  is  the 
route   long   planned   as   the   Fort   Drive. 

12.  Action  to  preserve  places  of  historic 
interest  in  danger  of  loss  or  damage. 

The  Report  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City  on  January  10. 
This  Committee  was  organized  by 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  in  1921-22  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Hon.  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
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the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  other  technical  and  civic 
groups,  the  Committee  sponsored 
the  Acts  of  1924  and  1926  by  which 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  came  into 
existence.  The  Committee  is  one 
of  some  70  District  organizations 
which,  under  the  name,  Citizens 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  of  the  National 
Capital,  has  been  studying  the 
chapters  during  the  course  of 
preparation. 

The  Monograph  on  Housing  and 
Redevelopment,  now  available,  will 
be  reviewed  in  the  next  issue  of 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT. 

APCA's  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  Chairman  C.  Melvin 
Sharpe,  presiding,  met  on  January 
10.  Former  Chairman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  U.  S.  Grant  3d, 
Acting  Chairman  A.  E.  Demaray, 
Member  of  the  Commission  Fred 


Bigger,  and  staff  member  Ross 
McKeever,  outlined  the  history, 
contents  and  significance  of  the 
Plan.  Mr.  Bigger  made  it  clear  that 
no  plan  is  ever  complete,  but  that 
the  Summary,  in  addition  to  specific 
plans,  defined  the  principles  to  be 
applied  in  solving  planning  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Bigger  pointed  out  that 
the  Commission  should  be  equipped 
to  proceed  with  further  planning 
for  a  complete  revision  of  zoning, 
plans  for  the  dispersal  program  and 
detailed  plans  for  the  selected  re- 
development areas.  Horace  W. 
Peaslee,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, called  for  a  concerted  effort 
to  secure  passage  of  the  Bill  to 
reorganize  and  strengthen  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  which  had  failed 
in  the  last  Congress.  Otherwise,  he 
warned,  decisions  will  be  made 
under  pressure  of  the  emergency 
without  benefit  of  adequate  plan- 
ning. 


Planning  in  St.  Louis 


In  March,  April  and  May,  1950, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  under  the 
general  heading  Progress  or  Decay? 
St.  Louis  Must  Choose.  The  articles 
were  well  illustrated  and  covered 
New  City  Planning — the  Neighbor- 
hoods, Tools  at  Hand  to  Develop  a 
Thriving  Area  with  a  Better  Life  for 
all  of  its  People,  The  Important  Bi- 
State  Agency,  Traffic's  Hardened 
Arteries,  The  Sordid  Housing  Story, 
Schools — Study  in  Contrast,  Problems 
oj  the  Negro,  Airports  and  Inde- 
cision, Downtown — The  City's  Ailing 
Heart,  Public  Health-Pennies  Jor 


Prevention,  Industry's  Developing 
Strait-jacket,  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion— Help  Needed,  The  County — 
Growing  Up  Isn't  Easy.  The  articles 
were  written  by  Richard  G.  Baum- 
hoff  of  the  Post-Dispatch  staff, 
followed  by  a  significant  article  by 
Harland  Bartholomew  on  The  De- 
cision Rests  with  the  People.  The 
articles  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  big  24-page  edition.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  are  avail- 
able for  the  cost  of  postage  through 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  901  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  League  of  Minnesota 
Municipalities  is  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive booklet  on  Community 
Councils  to  contain  information  on 
how  to  organize  community  councils 
and  the  purpose  of  the  councils,  a 
compendium  of  services  offered  local 
governments  by  State  and  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  a 
bibliography  of  source  material  on 
the  subject.  The  booklet  is  being 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Business  Research  and  Development. 

Connecticut's  5th  Annual 
Community  Development  Clinic 
was  held  on  December  1  at  the 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New 
Haven  by  the  Connecticut  Develop- 
ment Commission,  Research  and 
Planning  Division,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  of  Yale 
University.  Subjects  under  dis- 
cussion were :  Pattern  for  the  Future, 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  current 
problems  of  Connecticut's  urban 
core;  and  Clinical  Consultations 
in  which  all  phases  of  local  prob- 
lems, methods  and  procedures  were 
reviewed  under  expert  guidance. 

Regional  Plan  Association  of 
New  York  held  its  5th  Regional 
Plan  Conference  in  New  York  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  on  October  10. 
At  the  morning  session  two  con- 
current discussions  were  held  on: 
Solving  the  Parking  Problem  and 
Zoning.  Harold  A.  Osborne  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon,  with  F.  J. 
Osborn  of  London,  the  speaker  on 
"Metropolitan  Congestion:  Is  There 
a  Solution?"  At  the  afternoon 
session,  again  there  were  concurrent 


programs  on  two  subjects:  Problems 
of  New  Development  and  New 
Provisions  in  Zoning  Ordinances. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
of  Santa  Clara  County,  California, 
was  organized  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  many  citizens  for  an 
impartial  forum  in  which  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  county 
could  be  discussed  and  studied.  The 
Council  will  function  by  means  of 
various  sections  and  each  separate 
section  functions  as  a  separate  unit. 
After  study  and  analysis  of  a  prob- 
lem, the  sections  will  then  make  a 
report  to  the  full  membership. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Area  Devel- 
opment Association  through  its 
semi-monthly  bulletin,  "Plans  and 
Action"  announces  that  the  survey 
report  on  Finances  of  the  City 
Government  of  Poughkeepsie  is 
now  complete  and  Part  I,  Sum- 
mary and  Recommendations,  has 
been  mailed  out.  Scheduled  for  later 
release  are  Parts  II  and  III,  Revenue 
and  Assessments  and  Expenditure 
and  Debt.  The  study  reveals  that 
the  City  is  in  a  better  financial  posi- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  1920. 

Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  at  Ottawa, 
announces  that  in  about  one  month, 
its  publication,  Layout  for  Living 
will  appear  as  a  bilingual  quarterly 
Canadian  Review  oj  Planning,  which 
will  contain  substantial  signed  ar- 
ticles and  reviews  in  both  English 
and  French.  Brief  reports  of  plan- 
ning news  and  Association  activities 
will  be  issued  the  other  8  months 
of  the  year  in  separate  French 
and  English  news  letters. 
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The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning    of    Philadelphia     has 

formed  a  recreation  planning  Com- 
mittee to  guide  the  activities  of  the 
Council  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  find  some  solution  to 
recreation  problems  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  those  public  officials 
responsible  for  action.  The  Council 
is  cooperating  with  a  program  in 
long  range  planning  being  done  in 
the  public  schools.  The  object  is  to 
stimulate  student  interest  in  their 
neighborhood  by  comparing  it  with 
other  neighborhoods  in  Philadelphia. 

The  League  of  California  Cities 
at  Berkeley,  California  has 
agreed  to  recommend  to  cities  and 
counties  that  the  national  plan  of 
civil  defense  'organization  for  local 
government  be  followed  as  exactly 
as  possible.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  are  still  many  unanswered 
questions  about  civil  defense  jobs 
which  cities  are  expected  to  do.  In 
the  absence  of  detailed  Federal  and 
state  information,  the  League  renews 
its  recommendations  that  the  cities 
should  do  everything  promptly  in 
their  power  with  the  resources, 
facilities  and  information  at  hand. 

Seattle  Municipal  News  organ 
of  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
devotes  a  recent  issue  to  the  prob- 
lem of  annexation.  From  Seattle's 
north  city  limits  and  145th  street, 
and  from  Lake  Washington  to 
Puget  Sound,  a  verbal  battle  is 
raging  over  annexation.  A  study  of 
the  north-end  annexations  has  been 
prepared  by  Donald  Sampson  of  the 
University  of  Washington's  Bureau 
of  Governmental  Research  and  this, 
together  with  reports  from  city 
officials  and  discussion  with  various 


community  leaders  in  the  areas 
concerned,  have  thrown  light  on 
the  problem  for  the  average  home- 
owner who  wants  to  know  what  the 
annexation  proposals  mean. 

The  Passaic  -  Bergen  Com- 
munity Planning  Association 
has  reported  to  the  City  Council  of 
Clifton,  N.  J.  on  "Families  Eligible 
for  Low-Rent  Housing."  The  ser- 
vices of  the  Association  were  en- 
gaged to  secure  appropriate  in- 
formation on  the  number  of  families 
living  within  the  city  who  would 
qualify  as  tenants  for  low-rent 
public  housing  under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Act.  The  key 
factor  in  qualifying  for  public  hous- 
ing is  income.  Family  income  must 
be  below  a  maximum  determined  by 
the  local  housing  authority  in  ac- 
cordance with  formulae  used  by 
the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Additional  income  allowance 
is  made  for  minor  dependents. 
Family  size  is  therefore  the  second 
most  important  factor.  The  report 
includes  chapters  on  the  methods 
employed  in  the  survey,  an  analysis 
of  results  with  maps  to  illustrate. 

New  York  State  Citizens* 
Council  issues  a  publication  en- 
titled "The  Community  Forum" 
which  covers  events  from  the  var- 
ious component  organizations.  An- 
nouncement was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  formation  of  the  James- 
town Community  Council.  This 
Council  is  making  an  appeal  for 
support  from  all  the  citizenry  and 
while  early  to  pass  judgment,  certain 
projects  have  received  impetus  in  the 
the  city,  such  as  the  expansion  of 
outdoor  assembly  facilities,  creation 
of  a  juvenile  detention  home,  im- 
proved library  service. 
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Independence  National  Historical  Park 

Custody  of  Independence  Hall  structures  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
in  Independence  Square  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
July  1950.  The  Philadelphia  properties  will  be  operated  and  managed  as 
part  of  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park  authorized  by  Congress 
in  June  1948.  Covered  by  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Service 
and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  are  Independence  Hall,  Congress  Hall,  old 
City  Hall  and  associated  historic  objects  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Actual  establishment  of  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park 
will  follow  the  acquisition,  by  donation  or  purchase,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  specified  historic  sites  and  properties.  Four  areas  are  designated: 
first,  an  area  of  three  city  blocks,  including  land  surrounding  Carpenter's 
Hall  where  the  First  Continental  Congress  met,  and  on  which  are  situated 
the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  site  of  old  City  Tavern,  where  Revolutionary  patriots  gathered;  second, 
a  memorial  thoroughfare  or  mall  extending  generally  from  the  south  side  of 
Walnut  Street  to  the  north  side  of  Manning  Street;  third,  the  site  of  Franklin 
Court,  where  Benjamin  Franklin  had  his  home  and  printshop  and  where  he 
lived  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  fourth,  certain  lands  and  buildings  immediately 
adjacent  to  Christ  Church  where  George  Washington  and  many  other  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  worshipped. 

During  the  colonial  period  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  area  in 
which  Carpenter's  Hall  stands  was  mostly  occupied  by  private  houses.  Car- 
penter's Hall  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  Colonial  period  in  the  area.  In  the 
early  national  period,  financial  interests,  banks,  insurance  companies,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  the  Customs  and  the  Post  Office 
invaded  and  took  over  the  area.  The  transition  was  accompanied  by  a  radical 
departure  in  architectural  style  away  from  the  Colonial.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings remain  today  as  physical  survivals  not  only  of  the  transition  era  but  as 
superb  examples  of  the  neo-classical  trend  in  architecture  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Preliminary  studies  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  park  have  been  made 
by  a  number  of  planning  agencies,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  improvements 
awaits  a  detailed  historical  examination  of  the  areas  included.  Charles  E. 
Peterson,  Resident  Architect  of  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park 
Project  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  making  an  intensive  re- 
search and  has  already  completed  an  excellent  manuscript:  "Notes  on  Car- 
penter's Hall  in  the  Proposed  Philadelphia  National  Historical  Park." 
Mr.  Peterson  has  stated  that  one  of  the  important  architectural  problems  is 
the  appearance  which  the  historical  buildings  will  present  after  the  adjoining 
structures  have  been  cleared  away.  He  points  out  that  some  of  the  buildings 
are  examples  of  what  has  been  called  facadism."  This  means  they  are  in- 
tended to  he  seen  only  from  the  streets  on  which  they  front  and  for  reasons  of 
economy  were  so  designed.  It  seems  appropriate  that  new  structures  should 
be  built  alongside  older  ones  to  maintain  the  urban  character  of  the  setting. 

An  estimated  million  persons  visit  these  historic  sites  annually.  As  the 
plans  emerge  from  the  blueprint  stage,  Old  Philadelphia  will  come  to  life 
again  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  National  Shrines. 
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Left.  Merchants'  Exchange  and 
First  Bank  of  the  United  States 
{Girard  Bank}.  Engraving  by  J. 
Sartain  of  a  painting  by  William 
Strickland. 


Independence  Hall,  Centennial  year,  1876.    Lithograph  by  Poleni 


Photo  courtesy  American  Philosophical  Society 


Left.   Carpenter's  HalLx 
c.    1860.     A   photo-collo- 
type published  about  the 
time  the  Hall  was  pre- 
pared for  a  historic  mu--\ 


seitm. 
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Photo  courtesy  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  Syl>V 


Right.  Plan  for  In- 
dependence Hall.  Draw- 
ing by  Ray  F.  Larson, 
A.I. A.  proposing  a  new 
approach  to  Independence 
Hall  from  the  north,  re- 
developing the  area  now 
being  acquired  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Penn- 


Below.    Philosophical  Hall  as  recently  restored 


Photo  courtesy  American  Philosophical  Society 
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State  Park 


Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED.  National  Park  Service 


State  Park  Statistics — 1949,  con- 
taining tabulations  of  statistics  on 
State  park  expenditures,  sources  of 
funds,  attendance,  land  acquisition, 
personnel  and  anticipated  expendi- 
tures for  1950  has  been  released  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  An 
analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that 
total  expenditures,  $31,920,536,  de- 
creased one-half  of  one  percent  from 
1948.  There  was  an  11  percent 
increase  in  expenditures  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  but  a  16 
percent  decrease  for  land  acquisition 
and  a  12  percent  decrease  for 
capital  improvements.  Funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  were  four  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1948  and 
revenue  from  operation,  totaling 
$6,088,508,  showed  an  increase  of 
five  percent.  Total  attendance 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of 
106,792,217,  an  increase  of  one 
percent,  while  the  overnight  at- 
tendance reported  showed  a  33 
percent  increase.  Land  acquisition 
was  seven  percent  less  than  in  1948. 
A  detailed  study  of  State  park 
personnel  was  made  this  year  and 
32  pages  were  required  to  present 
the  information  obtained.  These 
consist  of  five  tabulations:  "Num- 
ber of  Employees — Headquarters 
and  Branch  Offices,"  "Salary 


Scales — Headquarters  and  Branch 
Offices,"  "Number  of  Employees — 
Area  Personnel,"  "Salary  Scales — 
Area  Personnel"  and  "Summary — 
Number  of  Employees."  In  order 
to  list  every  employee  by  the  title 
of  his  position,  19  categories,  in- 
cluding Heads  of  Agencies,  District 
Supervisors,  Architects,  Engineers, 
Landscape  Architects  and  Secre- 
tarial-Stenographic, were  used  in 
"Number  of  Employees — Headquar- 
ters and  Branch  Offices."  In  the 
tabulation,  "Number  of  Employees- 
Area  Personnel,"  41  categories,  in- 
cluding Superintendents  and  Man- 
agers, Rangers,  Naturalists,  Bath- 
house Attendants,  Life  Guards, 
Carpenters  and  Laborers  were  used. 
This  comprehensive  study  of  State 
park  personnel  should  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  park  authorities. 
Copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
The  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  was  held  on 
October  25-27  at  Morrow  Mountain 
State  Park,  North  Carolina.  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  12  member  States 
were  present.  The  program  in- 
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eluded  round  table  discussions  of 
the  following  interesting  subjects: 
"Manpower  in  State  Parks  as  it  is 
Affected  by  the  Military  Services," 
"Trends  in  State  Park  Design  and 
Construction,"  "State  Park  Facili- 
ties for  our  Negro  Citizens,"  "Fi- 
nancing of  Capital  Improvements 
on  State  Parks,"  "How  to  Use 
Effectively  Assistance  Available  from 
Federal  Agencies,"  "Organized  Rec- 
reation in  State  Parks,"  "Keeping 
State  Parks  State  Parks,"  and 
"Time  and  Money  Savers  in  State 
Park  Maintenance."  The  Associa- 
tion unanimously  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  short  course  for  State 
park  employees  which  will  be  held 
in  February  at  North  Carolina 
State  College.  James  L.  Segrest  of 
Alabama  was  elected  President  for 
the  coming  year,  with  Mrs.  Lucy 
L.  Smith  of  Kentucky  being  elected 
Vice-President  and  S.  C.  Taylor  of 
Tennessee,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  52d  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  was  held  September 
25  to  28  in  Dallas,  Texas.  With 
over  500  in  attendance,  a  very 
successful  meeting  was  held.  The 
convention  theme  was  "A  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  as  a 
Public  Service  Unit,  Responsive  to 
Public  Need."  Panel  discussions 
on  "Outdoor  Education"  and  "Main- 
tenance" and  sectional  meetings 
on  "Park  Training  Institutes"  and 
"Day  Camps  in  the  Park"  were 
among  the  interesting  parts  of  the 
program.  Governor  Allan  Shivers 
of  Texas,  who  was  the  banquet 
speaker,  stated  that  some  day 
Texas  will  have  a  State  park  system 
ranking  among  the  finest.  At  the 


business  meeting,  Walter  Roy,  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  for  the  Chicago 
Park  District,  was  elected  president, 
and  Wm.  Penn  Mott,  Jr.  of  Oak- 
land, California,  vice-president, 
while  Weldon  B.  Wade  was  re- 
appointed  executive  secretary,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  August. 
The  convention  proceedings  will 
be  available  for  $1.50  a  copy  from 
the  Institutes'  headquarters  at  30 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Midcentury  National  Rec- 
reation Congress  was  held  October 
2-6  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was 
a  very  successful  conference  with 
over  1,000  park  and  recreation 
leaders  present.  Outstanding  por- 
tions of  the  program  included  an 
address  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
editor  of  The  Christian  Herald, 
a  panel  discussion  by  three  college 
presidents  on  various  phases  of 
recreation  and  a  panel  of  mayors 
discussing  recreation  as  a  part  of 
municipal  service. 

A  joint  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Shore  and  Beach  Preservation 
Association  and  the  Shoreline  Plan- 
ning Association  of  California  was 
held  at  Long  Beach,  California 
September  28-30.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Earl  P.  Hanson, 
Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  California,  who  discussed 
some  of  their  beach  development 
problems,  Newton  B.  Drury,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service, 
who  explained  the  interest  of  his 
agency  in  the  preservation  of  shore 
and  beach  areas,  and  Warren  T. 
Hannum,  Director  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, California,  who  described 
the  county  master  plans  for  beach 
developments.  A  tour  of  Southern 
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California's  beaches,  including 
Huntington  Beach  State  Park  and 
Mission  Bay  Recreation  Area,  was 
also  enjoyed  by  those  attending. 

The  Midcentury  Recreation  Con- 
ference of  the  Carolinas  was  held 
at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  No- 
vember 6  to  9.  The  topic  of  the 
third  general  session  was  "Rec- 
reation Uses  of  State  Parks"  with 
Thomas  W.  Morse,  Superintendent 
of  State  Parks  of  North  Carolina  as 
chairman.  Four  talks  were  given 
on  the  following  subjects:  "How 
State  Park  Facilities  can  be  Used  by 
Municipalities  and  Other  Local 
Recreation  Organizations,"  "Hik- 
ing, Camping  and  Nature  Study  in 
State  Parks,"  "Using  the  State 
Parks  for  Day  Camping  and  Other 
Programs,"  and  "Use  of  State 
Parks  by  Industrial  Recreation 
Organizations."  There  were  also 
eight  section  meetings,  with  the  one 
on  camping  being  chairmaned  by 
C.  West  Jacocks,  State  Park 
Director  of  South  Carolina. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Regional  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Conference  was  held  August 
18-19  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
with  106  people  from  seven  States 
in  attendance.  "Fall  and  Winter 
Maintenance"  and  "Park  and  Rec- 
reation Maintenance  Problems," 
the  titles  of  two  of  the  sessions, 
indicates  the  amount  of  stress  now 
being  placed  on  maintenance. 

A  tabulation  of  the  fees  and 
charges  levied  by  the  State  park 
agencies  in  the  12  member  States 
of  the  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  has  been 


compiled.  The  fees  and  charges  for 
the  following  accommodations  and 
activities  are  listed:  lodge  or  over- 
night cabins,  vacation  cabins,  boat 
rentals,  fishing,  swimming,  park 
entrance,  parking,  picnicking,  group 
camps,  museums  and  tent  and 
trailer  camping.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  A.  N.  Moye,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  State  Parks, 
418  State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Harold  W.  Lathrop  and  William 
M.  Hay  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  recently  received 
changes  in  their  assignments  by 
being  named  district  representatives 
for  the  NRA,  the  former  for  the 
States  of  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  and  the 
latter  for  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Lathrop  formerly 
dealt  exclusively  with  various  State 
agencies  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  while  Mr.  Hay 
served  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  same  capacity.  They  will 
continue  to  give  some  service  to 
State  agencies  while  devoting  full 
time  to  their  new  assignments.  It  is 
expected  that  all  of  the  13  district 
representatives  will  gradually  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  working 
with  State  agencies.  Both  Mr. 
Lathrop  and  Mr.  Hay  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 

A  new  book  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  State  park  authorities 
is  State  Recreation,  Organization  and 
Administration  by  Harold  D.  Meyer 
and  Charles  K.  Brightbill.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  the  task  of 
State  governments  in  helping  ex- 
tend and  improve  community  rec- 
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reation.  It  is  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York, 
and  sells  for  $3.50. 

A  new  publication  relating  to 
water  resources  is  National  Water 
Policy,  A  Statement  of  Desirable 
Policy  with  Respect  to  the  Con- 
servation, Development  and  Use  of 
the  National  Water  Resources,  issued 
by  the  Engineers  Joint  Council, 
33  West  39th  Street,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.,  for  $1.50  a  copy.  The 
"Report  of  Task  Committee  VI 
on  Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
as  Related  to  a  National  Water 
Policy,"  an  eight-page  section  of 
the  Appendix,  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  those  concerned  with  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  The  September 
October  issue  of  Outdoor  America, 
described  this  report  as  "one  of  the 
most  memorable  natural  resources 
documents  in  many  years"  in  an 
article  called  "Blueprint  for  U.  S. 
Waters." 

"The  States'  Point  of  View," 
a  paper  given  by  Dean  W.  Davis, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners 
presents  one  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
troversial Federal  river  basin  de- 
velopment programs.  This  paper 
is  contained  in  the  October  2 
issue  of  Conservation  News,  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  "The  Federal 
Point  of  View  in  River  Basin 
Management,"  presenting  the  other 
side  of  this  argument  will  be  found 
in  the  November  15  issue  of  this 
periodical. 


American  Heritage  continues  to 
be  an  outstanding  periodical  in 
the  field  of  State  and  local  history. 
Among  the  many  excellent  articles 
are  "Mission  Trail,"  by  Aubrey 
Neasham  and  "100  Golden  Years" 
(California)  by  Aubrey  Drury  in 
the  Spring  issue,  "Old  Sturbridge 
Village"  and  "Pennsbury"  (home 
of  William  Penn,  a  State  historical 
area),  by  Donald  A.  Cadzow  in  the 
Summer  issue,  and  "Re-birth  of  an 
Indiana  Town"  (Spring  Mill  State 
Park),  by  Joan  Schaub,  and  "Father 
of  Waters,  Four  Centuries  of  the 
Mississippi"  in  the  Autumn  issue. 
Subscriptions  to  this  quarterly  mag- 
azine should  be  placed  with  the 
American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  Box  969,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  price  $3.00  a  year. 
In  Landscape  Architecture,  July 
issue,  is  a  valuable  article  entitled 
"Historic  Preservation,  Perpetua- 
tions of  Scenes  where  History  be- 
comes Real"  by  Stanley  W.  Abbott 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

John  Sicker,  Chief  of  Recreation 
and  Lands,  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  written  an  important 
article  entitled  "Recreation  Values 
in  the  National  Forests"  which 
appears  in  the  September  issue  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Another 
valuable  article  called  "In-Service 
Training  for  Park  Employees"  by 
E.  P.  Romilly,  Superintendent  of 
Maintenance,  Forest  Preserve  Dis- 
trict of  Cook  County,  will  be  found 
in  the  October  issue  of  Recreation. 

Alabama.  A  Rhododendron  Fes- 
tival was  held  this  year  in  DeSoto 
State  Park,  complete  with  a  queen, 
two  ladies-in-waiting  and  a  court 
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of  17  beautiful  girls.  A  large  crowd 
attended  the  revival  of  this  annual 
festival. 

California.  The  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  passed  two  important 
acts  affecting  State  parks.  The 
first  one  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  "development  and  improve- 
ment of  lands  belonging  to  the 
State  and  incorporated  in  the  State 
Park  System,  now  or  hereafter 
acquired  for  public  recreational 
use."  One-half  of  this  sum  is  ear- 
marked for  the  development  or 
improvement  of  beach  and  aquatic 
parks  and  marinas  along  the  coast 
of  California  while  the  other  50 
percent  must  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  the 
other  types  or  classes  of  State  parks. 
This  appropriation  will  be  available 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years  and 
will  not  lapse.  The  other  act 
amended  the  1945  act  (which  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  public  rec- 
reational purposes)  to  allow  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  to 
use  any  balance  remaining  un- 
expended out  of  the  funds  allocated 
by  the  1945  act  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  water  areas  suitable  for 
use  or  development  as  marinas 
and  small  boat  harbors  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  on  or  adjacent  to 
bays,  inlets  or  estuaries  thereof. 
Another  bill,  which  was  not  enacted, 
would  have  eliminated  the  provision 
which  requires  the  matching  of 
State  allocated  funds  with  like  or 
other  amounts  of  money,  property 
or  lands  received  from  private  or 
other  sources. 


The  State  Park  System  will  enter 


its  25th  year  of  operations  in  1951, 
according  to  the  October  News  and 
Views.  A  summary  shows  that  the 
system  is  now  composed  of  51 
parks,  37  beaches  and  21  historical 
monuments;  that  it  contains  547,000 
acres  acquired  at  a  cost  of  over 
$30,000,000;  that  improvements  are 
valued  in  excess  of  $5,000,000;  that 
there  are  now  377  full-time  employ- 
ees, 309  of  which  are  classified  as 
Field,  29  Engineering,  21  Adminis- 
tration and  18  Lands;  and  that 
nearly  100  persons  are  employed 
on  a  seasonal  basis  averaging  about 
2^2  man  months  per  year.  A  com- 
plete roster  of  personnel,  together 
with  their  titles,  is  also  contained  in 
this  issue  of  the  periodical. 

Saving  the  Redwoods,  1949-1950, 
issued  by  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  describes  the  various  land 
acquisitions  for  State  park  purposes 
which  were  made  during  the  year 
and  also  discusses  the  program  for 
acquisition  of  both  the  League  and 
the  State  for  the  Butano  Redwoods 
and  the  South  Calaveras  Grove. 
The  acquisition  of  these  major 
redwood  areas  now  appears  likely 
in  a  few  years. 

Florida.  Director  Lewis  G.  Scog- 
gin  of  the  Florida  Park  Service 
announces  that  his  agency  has  re- 
ceived $30,000  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  an  advance 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
his  capital  improvement  program. 

Georgia.  A  Jekyll  Island  State 
Park  Authority  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  February  13 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  park 
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ultimately  self-supporting.  The 
Authority  was  granted  a  50-year 
lease  to  all  of  the  property  contained 
in  the  park  and  is  to  operate  it 
without  expense  to  the  State  be- 
ginning one  and  one-half  years  from 
the  passage  of  this  act.  In  order  to 
increase  its  revenue,  the  Authority 
is  empowered  to  subdivide  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  park 
and  to  sublease  the  lots  for  periods 
up  to  50  years.  It  is  hoped  that  at 
least  3,000  lots  will  be  established 
and  that  they  will  rent  for  about 
$100  a  year.  The  Authority  is  also 
empowered  to  issue  revenue-an- 
ticipation certificates  which  will  be 
repaid  by  income  and  revenues. 
This  money  will  be  required  for  the 
surveying  and  development  of  the 
subdivision,  the  construction,  de- 
velopment, and  rehabilitation  of 
park  structures  and  facilities,  and 
for  the  administration,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  entire 
park. 

Iowa.  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling, 
distinguished  conservationist  and 
cartoonist,  was  honored  recently 
when  a  460-acre  reservoir  on  Honey 
Creek  was  named  Lake  Darling.  A 
1600-acre  State-owned  park  will 
surround  this  lake. 

Kansas.  Two  State  lakes,  the 
Leavenworth  County  State  Lake 
and  the  Kingman  County  State 
Lake,  were  reopened  to  public 
fishing  on  July  1,  after  a  period  of 
time  during  which  the  lakes  had 
been  drained,  rehabilitated  and 
restocked  by  the  Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  An  estimated 
10,000  people  from  21  States  and 
Canada  attended  the  reopening  of 


the  Leavenworth  County  State 
Lake,  catching  many  thousands  of 
fine  fish.  Kingman  County  State 
Lake  drew  smaller  crowds  but  the 
fishing  was  also  good. 

Kentucky.  "New  State  Park  on 
Wolf  Creek  to  be  Developed  with 
the  Lake"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  Autumn  issue  of  In  Kentucky 
which  discusses  the  plans  for  the 
3,000-acre  park  to  be  located  on  the 
new  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir. 
Other  articles  relating  to  State 
parks  in  this  issue  are  "Rates  to  be 
Cut  in  Half  for  Late  Fall,  Winter 
Vacations  at  Parks,"  "Students 
Find  Natural  Bridge  Excellent  Spot 
for  Vacation,"  "New  Lake  at  Park 
Adds  to  Enjoyment,"  and  "  'New' 
Old  Kentucky  Home  Attraction." 

Maine.  The  annual  State  Park 
Custodians'  Conference  was  held 
October  24-26  at  Camden  Hills 
State  Park.  Discussions  of  objec- 
tives and  policies,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, public  relations,  fire  pro- 
tection, interpretive  programs, 
State  park  planning  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  problems 
were  among  the  subjects  on  the 
agenda. 

Michigan.  "Michigan's  Inter- 
Agency  Council  on  Recreation" 
is  the  title  of  an  important  article 
in  the  September  issue  of  State 
Government.  An  organization  chart 
shows  that  the  Council  consists  of 
15  State  agencies  while  eight  ad- 
ditional agencies  cooperate  with  it. 
A  full-time  executive  secretary  has 
been  employed  on  a  two-year  ex- 
perimental basis  and  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  has  granted 
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funds  to  pay  his  salary.  This 
article  describes  the  work  of  the 
Council  and  what  it  plans  to  do 
under  the  guidance  of  the  new 
executive  secretary.  "They  Took 
to  the  Woods,"  an  article  about  the 
present  status  of  school  camping  in 
Michigan  in  the  November-Decem- 
ber issue  of  Michigan  Conservation 
and  "Cooperation  Pays  Dividends," 
an  article  telling  about  how  the 
State  Government  of  Michigan 
assists  the  Michigan  Camping  As- 
sociation, in  the  November  issue 
of  Camping  Magazine,  show  the 
close  relationship  between  State 
governments  and  organized  camping. 
George  W.  McCordic,  Engineer- 
Director  of  the  Huron-Clinton  Met- 
ropolitan Authority  died  suddenly 
on  October  26.  He  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
as  the  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Detroit  convention 
in  1949. 

Mississippi.  "Mississippi's  first 
major  repair  and  improvement  pro- 
gram for  her  State  parks  since 
prior  to  World  War  II  is  underway 
by  the  State  Park  Service  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  by  the  State  Building 
Commission  in  approving  allotment 
suggestions  presented  by  the  Ser- 
vice. The  total  amount  for  repairs 
and  equipment  is  $59,618."  So 
states  an  article  in  the  August  issue 
of  Mississippi  Forests  and  Parks, 

New  Hampshire.  Director  of 
Recreation  Russell  B.  Tobey  an- 
nounces that  next  year  the  major 
State  parks  will  fly  a  newly-de- 
signed State  park  flag.  This  flag, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the 


Governor  and  the  Council,  will  be 
blue  and  will  contain  a  profile  of 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountains," 
nine  stars  to  symbolize  the  State's 
rank  as  ninth  to  join  the  Union, 
and  the  State  motto,  "Live  Free  or 
Die." 

New  York.  On  July  1  a  new 
policy  was  established  governing 
the  erection  of  signs  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Adirondack  Park, 
according  to  an  article  entitled 
"Signboards  in  the  Adirondack 
Park"  in  the  August-September  issue 
of  The  New  York  State  Conservation- 
ist. Revocable  permits  may  now  be 
granted  for  standard  signs,  either 
2^"  by  4"  or  8"  by  30"  in  size,  at 
the  intersection  of  highways  (but 
not  between  road  intersections)  for 
directional  purposes  only.  The 
color  of  the  signs  must  be  brown  with 
yellow  letters  and  only  three  words 
in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  the  name  of  his  business  are 
permitted.  This  section  of  the 
Conservation  Law,  which  was 
passed  in  1924,  does  not  apply  to 
private  property  or  within  the 
limits  of  an  incorporated  village. 

It  is  virtually  certain,  according 
to  the  October-November  issue  of 
this  periodical,  that  from  now  on  all 
students  attending  the  eleven  New 
York  State  University  Teachers 
Colleges  will  receive  instruction  in 
conservation  education  in  the  area 
of  soil,  water,  forest  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant development  because  it 
gives  conservation  education  its 
rightful  place  in  the  training  of 
future  teachers.  Also,  it  was 
announced  that  each  of  the  eleven 
teachers'  colleges  will  conduct  next 
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summer  a  one  or  two-week  institute 
or  workshop  to  teach  the  teachers 
how  to  teach  conservation. 

North  Carolina.  The  second  an- 
nual short  course  in  state  park 
administration,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, cosponsored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeastern  State  Park 
Directors  and  North  Carolina  State 
College,  will  be  held  at  the  college 
in  February.  Details  have  been 
worked  out  by  C.  West  Jacocks  of 
South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
Association  Short  Course  Com- 
mittee, and  C.  C.  Scott,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks  for 
North  Carolina  until  he  resigned  in 
September  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
College. 

Ohio.  Plans  for  redeveloping  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers 
recently  became  a  part  of  the 
Anthony  Wayne  Parkway  Board's 
program.  Work  to  be  done  includes 
a  new  entrance  from  the  Anthony 
Wayne  Trail,  parking  areas,  walks 
to  the  monument,  new  plantings 
and  the  erection  of  interpretative 
signs  and  markers.  The  Ohio 
State  Archeological  and  Histor- 
ical Society  administers  the  site. 

The  new  editor,  Edwin  A.  Bauer, 
has  made  quite  a  few  changes  in 
the  contents  and  make-up  of  The 
Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin.  One  of 
the  new  and  interesting  features  is 
the  "Park  of  the  Month,"  which  in 
September  was  Pymatuning  Park, 
in  October  the  Hocking  Parks,  and 
in  November  John  Bryan  State  Park. 

Oregon.  C.  H.  Armstrong,  for- 
merly Assistant  Superintendent,  has 


been  appointed  State  Parks  Super- 
intendent, succeeding  Sam  H.  Broad- 
man  who  retired  on  July  1. 

Governor  Douglas  McKay  called 
a  meeting  on  September  22  of 
representatives  of  four  State  and 
three  Federal  agencies  which  ad- 
minister recreational  areas  in  the 
State.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of 
a  subgroup  on  recreation  of  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Whereas  this 
was  a  get-acquainted  meeting,  it 
was  decided  to  devote  their  next 
meeting  to  developing  a  plan  for  the 
possible  transferring  of  adminis- 
trative control  of  certain  parks, 
campgrounds  and  other  recreation 
areas  from  the  existing  adminis- 
tering agencies  to  other  agencies 
which  might  operate  them  better. 

Pennsylvania.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  visited  Valley  Forge 
State  Park  on  June  30  to  give  the 
opening  address  at  the  Boy  Scout's 
Second  National  Jamboree.  This 
was  described,  together  with  some 
of  the  problems  encountered  in 
providing  for  47,000  Boy  Scouts,  in 
the  article  entitled  "Pennsylvania 
is  Host  to  World's  Boy  Scouts"  in 
the  September-October  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Forests  and  Waters. 
This  Jamboree  is  also  discussed  in 
the  August  issue  of  Health  and  Safety 
issued  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
under  the  heading  "The  City  at 
Valley  Forge." 

Tennessee.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks  was  placed  under  Civil  Ser- 
vice during  the  past  year.  The 
Department  of  Personnel,  which 
handles  Civil  Service  in  the  State, 
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has  prepared  job  descriptions  for 
20  State  park  positions  as  follows: 
State  Park  Planner,  Landscape 
Architect,  Architect,  Park  Main- 
tenance Engineer,  Materials  Ex- 
pediter, Chief  of  Party,  Instrument- 
man,  Rodman,  Engineering  Drafts- 
man, State  Park  Naturalist,  Park 
Naturalist,  Recreational  Consultant, 
Camp  Program  Leader,  Senior  Park 
Superintendent,  Junior  Park  Super- 
intendent, Park  Area  Superintend- 
ent, Senior  Park  Ranger,  Junior 
Park  Ranger,  Park  Attendant  and 
Park  Inn  Manager.  Open  com- 
petitive and  promotional  examina- 
tions for  these  positions  were  held 
on  September  30. 

Blount  Mansion,  home  of  William 
Blount,  signer  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Governor 
of  "the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  South  of  the  Ohio  River" 
(now  Tennessee),  has  now  become 
a  State  shrine.  The  Mansion,  which 
is  located  in  Knoxville,  is  operated 
by  the  Governor  William  Blount 
Mansion  Association,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit, welfare  corporation  chartered 
by  the  State  and  is  financed  by  the 
State  and  by  personal  donations. 

Virginia.  Commissioner  of  Parks 
Randolph  Odell  reports  that  his 
agency  last  year  issued  revenue 
bonds  for  $600,000  on  a  20-year 
basis  with  2.69  percent  interest. 
With  this  money,  they  are  building 
by  contract  67  housekeeping  cabins, 
costing  between  $7,000  and  $8,000 
each.  Revenue  from  the  rental  of 
these  cabins  will  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  to  pay  off  the  bonds. 

Washington.  Archeological  ex- 
cavations are  now  a  part  of  State 


park  work  in  Washington.  The 
rotted  posts  of  palisade  timbers  of 
the  old  Spokane  House  have  been 
discovered  by  Louis  R.  Caywood, 
Archeologist  of  the  National  Park 
Service  now  on  loan  to  the  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Commission 
to  assist  with  this  program.  Ap- 
proximately 200  acres  of  land  has 
been  acquired  at  this  site  as  a 
historical  monument  but  the  exact 
site  of  the  old  trading  post  was  not 
known  until  these  excavations  were 
made.  Plans  have  not  yet  been 
made  as  to  whether  a  reconstruction 
of  the  old  fort  should  be  made  or 
whether  a  museum  containing  inter- 
pretive exhibits  should  be  built  on 
this  site.  An  interesting  article 
about  these  archeological  excava- 
tions and  about  the  history  of  this 
old  fort  entitled  "The  Story  of  the 
Spokane  House"  is  contained  in  the 
October  15  issue  of  the  Spokane 
paper,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

The  historic  portion  of  the  former 
Fort  Columbia  Military  Reserva- 
tion was  transferred  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington on  June  22.  This  property, 
comprising  285  acres,  is  located 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  contains  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  old  coast-defense  post, 
the  historic  parade  ground  and  the 
old  batteries,  some  of  which  date 
back  to  the  1860's.  It  also  contains 
Scarboro  Hill,  the  famed  landmark 
of  the  early  explorers.  Transferred 
to  the  State  without  compensation 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  June 
10,  1948  (P.L.  616,  80th  Congress), 
this  property  will  be  developed  and 
administered  as  a  State  historical 
area  by  the  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission. 
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Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  the  30th  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  held  this  year  in  Texas, 
will  long  remember  the  hospitality 
of  their  hosts. 

Official  headquarters  were  at  Bas- 
trop  State  Park,  a  delightful  and 
appropriate  place  for  the  conference 
in  the  famous  "Lost  Pines"  of 
Texas,  close  to  the  town  of  Bastrop 
and  not  far  from  Austin.  From  the 
moment  each  conferee  arrived,  he 
found  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
capable  and  truly  generous  hosts. 
Frank  D.  Quinn,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Conference,  J.  D. 
Sandefer,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board,  and  Gordon  K. 
Shearer,  Executive  Secretary,  and 
all  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Parks  organization  were  on  hand  at 
all  times  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
their  guests  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  conference. 

The  Bastrop  Advertiser,  published 
and  edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
efer, published  a  special  souvenir 
edition  in  honor  of  the  conference, 
with  friendly  message  of  welcome 
by  Pete  Shady,  and  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  for  the  conferees. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

About  sundown  on  the  evening 

of  October  5,  an  informal  reception 

for  members  of  the  conference  was 

held  on  the  terrace  and  lawn  in  back 


of  the  Refectory.  This  brought 
together  those  who  had  assembled 
from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  serious 
business  of  the  conference,  and  it 
provided  a  brief  interlude  for  the 
renewal  of  friendships  and  the 
making  of  new  acquaintances.  Al- 
though the  official  program  con- 
tains no  mention  of  this  informal 
reception  at  sundown,  perhaps  it 
remains  in  the  mind  of  each  one 
present  as  one  of  the  realities  of  the 
conference. 

The  reception  was  followed  by  a 
picnic-barbecue  supper  and  an  eve- 
ning of  brilliant  entertainment.  J.  D. 
Sandefer,  Jr.,  extended  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  conference  and 
President  Thomas  W.  Morse  gra- 
ciously responded.  The  speaker  of 
the  evening,  J.  Frank  Dobie,  famous 
author  and  educator,  expressed  in 
simple  and  picturesque  language 
the  philosophy  of  park  conservation, 
which  he  said  he  supported  because 
he  loved  the  good  earth  and  the 
life  dependent  upon  it.  He  stressed 
the  interest  and  value  of  all  native 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  in- 
cluding even  that  picturesque  and 
maligned  inhabitant  of  the  South- 
west, the  roadrunner,  or  "paisano," 
and  urged  that  we  be  in  sympathy 
with  Nature  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand her.  He  contrasted  the 
senseless  killing  of  wildlife  and  the 
destruction  of  Nature,  which  he 
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humorously  characterized  as  100 
percent  American,  with  park  con- 
servation which  he  said  is  a  civilized 
way  to  use  and  enjoy  Nature. 

Homer  Leonard,  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  evening,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  raconteur  of  great 
ability,  wit  and  humor. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6 
The  general  session  of  the  con- 
ference began  with  the  Roll  Call 
of  the  States,  which  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  park  representa- 
tives of  each  State  to  recount  briefly 
the  major  events  affecting  their 
State  Park  program  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  written  state- 
ments submitted  by  those  respond- 
ing to  the  Roll  Call  provide  a 
valuable  record  of  State  park  con- 
servation during  the  past  year  and 
are  being  published  in  the  forth- 
coming issue  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Annual 

At  the  lunch  session,  former 
Governor  Pat  Neff,  known  as  the 
"Father  of  State  Parks  of  Texas," 
extended  a  warm  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  conferees  and  briefly 
reviewed  the  inception  and  early 
history  of  the  State  Park  movement 
in  Texas.  Governor  Neff  recalled 
the  setting  aside  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land  early  in  the  State's  history 
for  schools  and  he  said  that  "the 
cultivated  mind  is  the  greatest 
guardian  of  democracy." 

He  appreciated,  he  said,  the  honor 
that  people  conferred  upon  him 
when  they  referred  to  him  as  the 
"Father  of  State  Parks  of  Texas" 
but,  giving  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  he  said  he  remembered  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  his  mother  gave 
seven  acres  of  land  for  fraternal, 


educational  and  cultural  purposes 
for  mankind  forever,  and  he  felt, 
therefore,  that  she  was  the  "Mother 
of  State  Parks  in  Texas." 

The  lively  discussions  generated 
during  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States  in 
the  morning  session  were  continued 
into  the  afternoon.  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  led  discus- 
sion of  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant current  problems  in  State 
park  conservation.  Kenneth  N. 
Cougill,  Director,  State  Parks,  Land 
and  Waters,  Indiana,  led  discussion 
of  problems  concerning  concessions, 
fees  and  charges.  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, Michigan,  led  discussion  of 
Group  Camp  problems,  and  James 
F.  Evans,  Director,  State  Parks, 
New  York,  gave  practical  advice 
on  park  legislation.  Prof.  George  J. 
Albrecht,  Head  of  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management,  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
gave  an  enlightening  analysis  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  training 
park  personnel. 

The  papers  presented  by  Messrs. 
Wirth,  Cougill,  Elmer,  and  Al- 
brecht are  being  published  in  full 
in  the  1950  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Annual. 

At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  D.  K. 
Brace  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  gave  an  informative 
address  on  the  need  and  place  of 
recreation  in  healthy  and  balanced 
development  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Brace's  discourse  was  ap- 
propriately followed  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily fine  exhibition  of  early 
American  square  dances. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7 
Saturday  morning,  members  of 
the  conference  motored  from  Bas- 
trop  State  Park  through  Austin  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority 
Building  situated  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Austin  Lake,  the  reservoir 
formed  by  Austin  Dam. 

Max  Starcke,  General  Manager 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority, was  genial  host  to  the  con- 
ference and  personally  conducted 
the  members  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  building,  which  is  a  beautiful, 
modern  structure,  faced  with  lime- 
stone quarried  from  the  nearby 
gorge  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
building  throughout  is  light  and 
spacious  and  the  windows  wherever 
possible  have  been  designed  to 
accentuate  particular  landscapes. 
The  panelled  and  modern  treatment 
of  the  board  room  and  executive 
offices  are  striking  examples  of  the 
combination  of  luxury,  simplicity 
and  utility  in  modern  offices.  The 
building  also  houses  a  splendid 
cafeteria  and  auditorium. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority is  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  created  by  act  of 
the  State  legislature  in  1934  for  the 
following  purposes:  (1)  to  control 
devasting  floods,  (2)  to  conserve  by 
storing,  preserving  and  distributing, 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries  for  irrigation,  power, 
and  other  useful  purposes,  (3)  to 
develop,  generate,  distribute  and 
sell  water  power  and  electric  energy 
for  the  benefit  of  Texas  consumers, 
(4)  to  protect  the  watershed  land 
resources  through  aiding  in  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  floods 
and  by  conserving  and  developing 
the  forests  of  the  watershed  area. 


These  purposes  the  Lower  Col- 
orado River  Authority  have  ac- 
complished, it  reports,  without  the 
levying  of  taxes  by  the  Authority 
or  without  tax  remissions  or  direct 
appropriations  by  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  Authority  operates  as  a 
business  concern  and  meets  its 
expenses  and  obligations  from  its 
revenues.  The  Authority  is  au- 
thorized to  offer  revenue  bonds 
for  sale  to  finance  its  program. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority owns  and  operates  major 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River,  power 
plants,  high  voltage  transmission 
lines,  distribution  lines  and  other 
facilities  which  are  valued  in  excess 
of  57  million  dollars.  The  Authority 
appears  to  be  similar  in  essential 
respects  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  except  that  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  operates 
within  the  State  of  Texas  and  its 
authority  comes  from  the  State. 

A  general  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  LCRA  Building.  Since  the 
Honorable  Allan  Shivers,  Governor 
of  Texas,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
General  Ike  Ashburn  of  the  Texas 
Good  Roads  Association  and  pub- 
lisher of  Texas  Parade.  General 
Ashburn  emphasized  the  importance 
of  travel  and  recreation  in  the 
Nation's  economy,  stating  that 
while  manufacturing  comes  first, 
with  wholesaling  and  retailing  sec- 
ond, travel  and  recreation  come 
third,  with  expenditures  amounting 
to  approximately  34  billion  dollars 
per  year.  General  Ashburn  re- 
viewed the  growth  of  the  Texas 
State  Park  System,  beginning  in 
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1923,  and  he  spoke  particularly  of         Lake  Austin  is  maintained  at  a 


recent  development  of  roadside 
parks.  He  expressed  Governor 
Shivers'  interest  in  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  Texas 
State  Park  System  and  commended 
the  State  Park  organization. 

President  Morse  read  a  telegram 
from  Tom  Wallace,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  in  Texas  and 
conveying  his  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  conference. 

Following  the  general  session, 
members  of  the  conference  were 
guests  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority  at  a  sumptuous  luncheon 
served  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  build- 
ing, overlooking  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Austin. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  members 
of  the  conference  motored  across 
the  Colorado  River  below  Austin 
Dam,  through  a  fine  residential 
section  situated  in  the  tree-covered 
hills  beyond  the  river,  and  to  a  dock 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Fowler 
of  Austin,  hosts  for  the  evening, 
were  waiting  to  take  the  conference 
members  on  The  Commodore,  for  a 
houseboat  ride  up  scenic  Lake 
Austin  to  their  place  "Green  Shores." 
The  Fowlers  built  their  houseboat 
largely  as  a  family  project  and  hob- 
by. Their  retreat  on  the  lake, 
"Green  Shores,"  is  indeed  appro- 
priately named,  for  its  carpet  of 
grass  spreads  away  from  the  lake  on 
gently  rising  ground  in  a  picturesque 
manner,  and  it  provides  a  natural 
port  and  terminus  for  The  Com- 
modore, as  well  as  a  place  of  warm 
hospitality,  which  members  of  the 
conference  will  long  remember. 


fairly  constant  level  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  lake. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  bold  limestone  escarp- 
ment, towering  above  the  lake  on 
one  side  and  with  gentle,  forested 
hills  and  valleys  stretching  away  on 
the  other.  The  lake  is  extensively 
used  for  recreation. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8 
Sunday  was  the  first  of  the  several 
roving  days  of  the  conference. 
Once  more  the  motorcade  drove 
through  Austin,  past  its  imposing 
Capitol  which  strongly  resembles 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  westward  to 
an  old  stagecoach  route  to  west 
Texas,  as  far  as  Oak  Hill;  thence,  on 
a  road  which  serves  the  Highland 
Lakes  of  Texas,  and  to  Longhorn 
Cavern  State  Park,  which  was 
splendidly  developed  by  the  CCC 
prior  to  World  War  II.  The  cavern, 
not  yet  fully  explored,  is  credited 
with  being  the  third  largest  in  the 
United  States,  ranking  after  Carls- 
bad Caverns  and  Mammoth  Cave. 
Strong  circulation  of  air  currents 
indicate  other  openings.  The  cavern 
and  550  acres  of  land  were  acquired 
for  park  purposes  in  1931.  Members 
of  the  conference  made  a  tour  of 
the  cavern  and  were  impressed  with 
its  beautiful  lighting. 

From  Longhorn  Cavern  State 
Park,  the  conferees  drove  to  Inks 
Lake  State  Park,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Inks  Lake,  another  of  the 
reservoirs  created  by  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority,  and  with- 
in view  of  Buchanan  Dam,  the 
principal  structure  of  the  Authori- 
ty's series  of  dams.  At  Inks  Lake, 
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facilities  are  provided  for  picnickers, 
boaters  and  fishermen.  The  Colo- 
rado River  reservoirs  are  notable  for 
their  fine  fishing. 

From  Inks  Lake  State  Park,  the 
motorcade  drove  100  miles  south- 
ward, over  the  Memorial  Highway 
to  the  old  city  of  San  Antonio, 
where  the  South  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  hosts  at  a  reception 
given  for  the  conference,  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel.  Following  the  re- 
ception, members  of  the  conference 
were  taken  to  famed  old  San  Jose 
Mission,  a  national  historical  site 
on  the  outskirts  of  San  Antonio. 

San  Jose  Mission  was  founded  in 
1720,  230  years  ago,  and  is  today 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  great  chains  of  missions  estab- 
lished by  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  New  World 
during  Spain's  greatness  as  a  colonial 
power.  An  air  of  peaceful  serenity 
lingers  about  the  old  mission  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  life  and 
activities  of  bygone  years,  as  one 
walks  through  the  gardens  and 
buildings  and  between  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  cloisters.  San  Jose 
Mission  National  Historic  Site  is 
administered  jointly  by  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board  and  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  San  Antonio,  with 
consultative  assistance  from  the 
National  Park  Service. 

A  fiesta  was  held  at  the  old  mis- 
sion grounds  in  honor  of  the  con- 
ference. The  president,  the  board 
of  directors,  and  former  presidents 
of  the  San  Antonio  Conservation 
Society  acted  as  courtesy  com- 
mittee and  hostesses  and  many 
other  civic  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  organizations  were  in  at- 
tendance. 


As  guests  stepped  through  the 
gate  into  the  mission  compound, 
a  scene  of  brilliance  and  beauty 
burst  upon  them,  as  from  an  earlier 
century.  The  old  plaza  in  front  of 
the  church  was  ablaze  with  light 
and  was  decorated  to  resemble  a 
village  plaza  at  fiesta  time.  Long 
lines  of  colored  lights  and  brightly 
colored  pennants  were  hung  above 
the  tables  set  with  colorful  Mexican 
glass  and  pottery.  The  attendants 
and  entertainers  were  dressed  in 
colorful  Spanish  costumes.  An  old 
potter  sat  near  the  gate  working 
clay  on  his  wheel,  and  vessels  of 
many  sizes  and  shapes  seemed  to 
grow,  as  with  magic,  in  his  deft 
fingers.  Before  the  supper,  a  tour 
of  the  granery,  the  restored  mill, 
and  the  mission  was  made,  and 
Mexican  songs  were  sung  by  cos- 
tumed serenaders  near  the  beautiful 
rose  window.  Authentic  feast  day 
dishes  of  Mexico  were  served  from 
picturesque  "puestos"  or  food 
booths,  decorated  with  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  colorful  Mexican  handi- 
craft. 

Robert  Lee  Bobbitt  was  the  able 
and  genial  master  of  ceremonies 
and  Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  The 
Archbishop  spoke  of  the  early 
history  of  the  mission  and  of  the 
hierarchy  of  values  which  the  mis- 
sion teaches  and  perpetuates.  He 
spoke  in  simple  terms  of  the  as- 
cending scale  of  values,  rungs  on  a 
ladder,  he  called  them,  beginning 
with  the  simpler  physical  pleasures 
and  ascending  to  cultural,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  values. 

The  supper  ended  with  a  burst  of 
Mexican  fireworks  which  Mrs.  Ethel 
W.  Harris,  the  capable  and  imagina- 
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tive  Custodian  of  San  Jose  Mission 
National  Historic  Site  had  brought 
back  from  Mexico,  especially  for  the 
occasion. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9 
In  San  Antonio  the  cavalcade 
visited  the  historic  Alamo  and  then 
left  for  Del  Rio,  Texas,  by  way  of 
Garner  State  Park  and  the  Fort 
Clark  Guest  Ranch.  A  very  good 
lunch  was  served  at  the  State  Park, 
which  contains  camp  grounds,  over- 
night cabins  and  lodge  and  is  one 
of  the  most  intensively  used  areas 
in  the  State  Park  System.  It  lies 
on  the  Frio  River,  an  attractive 
stream  with  remarkably  clear 
waters. 

After  leaving  Garner  State  Park, 
the  group  stopped  at  the  residence 
of  Former  Vice  -  President  Garner 
in  Uvalde  where  they  were  gra- 
ciously greeted  by  him. 

In  the  evening  the  group  was 
served  an  excellent  dinner  in  pictur- 
esque surroundings  of  Mrs.  Crosby's 
in  Villa  Acuna  across  the  line  in 
Mexico. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  10 
En  route  from  Del  Rio  to  Big 
Bend  National  Park,  the  cavalcade 
visited  the  headquarters  of  famous 
Judge  Roy  Bean  at  Langtry,  where 
in  earlier  days  the  law  "West  of 
Pecos"  was  dispensed  in  rough  and 
ready  fashion.  A  brief  stop  was 
also  made  at  Sanderson,  Texas,  for 
morning  refreshments  and  an  in- 
formal welcome  by  the  Mayor. 

The  party  arrived  at  Big  Bend 
later  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  eve- 
ning Superintendent  Ross  Maxwell 
presented  an  excellent  movie  in 
color  showing  scenery,  wildlife  and 
flora  characteristic  of  the  park. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11 
The  group  broke  up  into  parties 
to  see  as  much  of  the  park  as  they 
could  and  one  lone  horseback  rider 
made  the  inspiring  trip  to  the 
South  Rim  of  the  Chisos  Mountains. 
All  those  who  thus  caught  brief 
glimpses  of  a  very  large  and  im- 
pressive national  park  resolved  to 
return  for  more  extensive  tours  of 
the  area. 


Business  Meeting 


The  business  meeting  of  members 
was  held  in  the  luxurious  Lower 
Colorado  Authority  Building.  Miss 
James  reported  on  how  the  modest 
receipts  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  were  expended.  She 
explained  that  the  Conference  main- 
tains no  staff  but  that  instead  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation serves  as  a  secretariat, 
so  that  $2,500  covers  rent,  general 
office  supplies,  all  secretarial  and  edi- 
torial services.  The  Conference  shares 


the  Quarterly  and  Annual  with  the 
Civic  Association.  For  about  $1,500 
annually,  the  Conference  has  sent  to 
all  its  members  both  publications  in 
which  it  presents  State  Park  News. 
This  enables  the  Conference,  with- 
out additional  cost,  to  reach  some 
2,000  readers  as  well  as  its  own 
members.  The  national  conferences 
are  self-supporting  and  the  Year 
Book,  issued  biennially  has  been 
partly  self-supporting  until  this 
year,  when  President  Morse  suc- 
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ceeded  in  making  the  1949  Year 
Book  pay  for  itself.  Miss  James 
called  attention  again  to  the  op- 
portunity which  members  have  of 
sending  in  interesting  items  and 
accounts  of  state  park  activities 
for  the  quarterly.  She  paid  tribute 
to  James  Husted  who  prepares  the 
State  Park  Notes.  She  compli- 
mented Frank  Quinn  for  his  success 
in  bringing  in  new  members,  thus 
giving  the  Conference  a  broad  base 
of  interest,  but  explained  that  if  a 
few  more  contributors  could  be 
secured  it  would  be  possible  to 
render  a  better  service  to  members. 

Mr.  Quinn's  membership  report 
showed  that  since  October  1,  1949 
to  October  1,  1950, 141  new  members 
had  been  secured  from  26  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
thanked  the  state  membership  chair- 
men who  had  worked  at  the  job 
and  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Peeler 
had  a  record  of  25  new  members  for 
the  State  of  Washington  and  Ken- 
neth Cougill  27  for  the  State  of 
Indiana,  plus  a  batch  that  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  Texas 
Conference. 

The  Legislative  report  presented 
by  James  F.  Evans,  Chairman,  and 
supplemented  by  Conrad  Wirth 
covered  current  status  of  bills  which 
are  reported  in  each  quarterly  in  the 
Watch  Service. 

Robert  Kingery  recalled  the  lead- 
ership of  the  "Old  Guard"  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  hard-working  group 
on  whom  the  mantle  of  office  has 
now  fallen. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  outlined  con- 
servation progress  in  California. 

Mrs.  Peeler,  Vice-Chairman,  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
of  Washington  who  could  not  be 


present,  sent  a  report  on  the  "Ob- 
servations of  a  New  Member." 
Said  she: 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  benefits  that  I 
would  derive  from  my  membership. 
I  did  not  know,  for  instance,  that  I 
would  get  such  an  excellent  publication 
as  Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  National  Conference 
and  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  The  publication 
alone  has  been  worth  the  membership 
fee. 

Persons  interested  in  state  parks  and 
recreation  are  also  interested  in  con- 
servation and  planning  as  they  apply 
not  only  to  parks  and  rural  areas  but  to 
urban  districts  as  well.  For  example, 
they  are  interested  in  zoning,  in  city 
planning,  in  the  work  of  planning  com- 
missions, and  in  planning  education  as 
well  as  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  through  wise  use  and  planned 
development. 

I  have  found  that  this  publication 
keeps  me  informed  on  what  is  going  on 
in  Federal,  regional,  state,  and  local 
levels  in  planning  and  conservation. 
I  have  been  interested  in  learning  how 
other  areas  have  attacked  problems 
similar  to  those  we  have  found  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  particularly 
noted  the  comment  on  conservation, 
a  reprint  of  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian  on  February  22, 
1950,  found  in  the  recent  issue  of  Com- 
ment, which  is  of  the  best.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Rouge  River— Who  Would  Re- 
store It,"  and  is  so  close  to  home  that  I 
wish  everyone  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington could  read  it. 

As  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  National  Conference  I  have  won- 
dered many  times  how  widespread  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  expand  the 
membership,  feeling  that  every  board 
member  and  employee  engaged  in 
building  state  parks  should  belong  to 
this  worthy  organization. 

The  State  Park  Conference  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Detroit  in  1949  was  of 
great  benefit  to  me.  The  meeting  of 
state  executives,  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
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and  the  visiting  of  areas  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  was  a  rich  experience.  We 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
attend  the  Conference  in  Austin  and 
again  participate  in  these  privileges. 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  greatest 
conference  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  that  new  inspiration  may  be 
created  in  the  hearts  of  the  members, 
that  they  may  go  back  to  their  respective 
States  determined  that  widespread 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  expand  the  mem- 
bership and  interest  of  laymen  as  well 
as  the  professional  park  workers  in 
conservation  and  development  of  state 
parks  and  recreational  areas. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  State  of  Washington  sent  an 
excellent  delegation  of  seven  to  the 
Texas  Conference. 

Six  Board  members  were  elected 
for  four  years:  James  Segrest  of 
Alabama;  Kenneth  Cougill  of  Indi- 
ana; Herbert  Maier  of  California; 
Henry  Ward  of  Kentucky;  Abner 
Gwinn  of  Missouri  and  Mrs.  Ruth 


Peeler  of  Washington.  Officers 
elected  by  the  members  were :  Frank 
D.  Quinn  of  Texas,  President; 
Charles  A.  DeTurk  of  Washington 
and  Arthur  Elmer  of  Michigan, 
Vice  -  Presidents.  The  new  Board 
later  elected  for  two  years:  Tom 
Wallace  of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of 
the  Board;  Harlean  James,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  C.  F.  Jacobsen, 
Treasurer. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  and  many  courtesies 
extended  to  the  delegates  by  Texas, 
was  adopted. 

The  Conference  voted  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Director  Marion 
and  Chief  Flickinger  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  to  meet 
in  Ohio  in  October,  1951  and  the 
invitation  of  State  Forester  Wood- 
ward and  Superintendent  Lester 
Price  to  meet  in  Custer  State  Park, 
South  Dakota  in  1952. 


San  Jacinto  Tramway  Application  Denied 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
L.  Chapman  has  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Mount  San  Jacinto 
Winter  Park  Authority  for  a  right- 
of-way  for  an  aerial  tramway  across 
a  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  Primitive 
Area  of  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest.  His  decision  was  based  on 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  that  an 
aerial  tramway  is  not  "a  wagon 
road,  railroad,  or  other  highway" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1899,  and,  therefore,  that 
act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  grant  a  right-of-way  in  a  National 
forest  for  an  aerial  tramway.  This 
opinion  is  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  the  words  "aerial"  and 


"tramway"  do  not  appear  in  the 
provision  of  the  1899  statute  but 
do  appear  in  the  expression  "wire 
rope,  aerial  or  other  tramways" 
in  the  earlier  and  somewhat  similar 
act  of  May  14,  1898,  applicable  to 
Alaska.  It  is  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  omission  of  similar  language 
from  the  right-of-way  provision  of 
the  1899  act  some  ten  months  later 
was  intentional  upon  the  part  of 
Congress.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Solicitor  that  the  words  "wagon 
road,  railroad,  or  other  highway," 
as  used  in  the  1899  act,  cannot 
reasonably  be  construed  to  include 
an  aerial  tramway. 
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Housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  JOHN  IHLDER,  Executive  Director  National  Capital  Housing  Authority* 


Whatever  we  do  is  conditioned 
by  our  environment.  This  applies  to 
each  of  us  individually,  to  any 
group  of  us,  to  any  agency  or  organi- 
zation. It  applies  to  any  Nation. 

So  the  housing  program  we  dis- 
cuss today  is  conditioned  by  the 
world  in  which  we  live — is  directly 
affected  by  what  is  being  done  in 
Korea  and  at  Lake  Success. 

There  is  an  axiom  that  first  things 
should  be  put  first.  But  as  with  most 
axioms  and  proverbs,  its  implica- 
tions usually  are  only  half  under- 
stood. We  ignore  the  implication 
that  if  there  are  first  things  there 
must  be  second  things  and  that  the 
second  things  may  be  necessary  if 
we  are  to  really  succeed  in  the  first. 

In  athletics  we  Americans  have 
been  champions  in  short  distance 
events,  in  sprints;  we  have  not  been 
equally  good  in  long  distance  events. 
We  have  been  quick  to  improvise  in 
an  emergency,  we  have  not  been  so 
steadfast  in  the  long  haul;  too  many 
of  us  get  tired  or  discouraged  and 
wish  to  sign  off.  Like  our  predeces- 
sors on  this  continent,  the  Indians, 
we  become  impatient  to  go  home 
and  celebrate.  That  is  a  reason 
why  the  Indians,  in  the  long  run, 
were  defeated,  though  they  won 
many  battles. 

This  is  a  characteristic  of  im- 
maturity. But  we  are  growing  more 
mature.  And  times  of  stress  make 
us  mature  more  rapidly.  So,  adding 
second  things  to  first,  we  are  de- 
veloping staying  power. 


This  development  is  not  easy, 
but  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  win. 
Twice  within  our  generation  we  have 
sprinted  through  a  war.  The  first 
time  we  thought  the  war  was  a  war 
to  end  all  wars.  Instead  it  led  to  a 
second  war.  And  that  second  war 
may  lead  to  a  third  of  even  greater 
magnitude.  Those  two  wars  and 
what  we  now  are  going  through  were 
not  separate  sprints,  despite  inter- 
missions of  uneasy  truce. 

One  of  the  great  wars  in  history 
is  known  as  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
It  had  intermissions.  Our  current 
war  already  has  lasted  thirty-six 
years.  It  and  its  aftermath  bid  fair 
to  outlast  our  generation.  To  our 
generation,  therefore,  war  has  be- 
come normal,  peace  abnormal.  To 
that  hard  fact  we  must  adjust  our- 
selves if  we  are  to  leave  our  grand- 
children a  heritage  worth  the  having. 

The  cause  of  the  present  war  is  a 
theory  of  life  that  to  us  is  abhorrent. 
The  supporters  of  that  theory  have 
the  zeal  of  recent  converts.  A 
century  and  a  half  ago,  we  bad  a 
similar  zeal  for  our  theory.  But 
such  zeal  is  effervescent  because  it 
is  built  partly  upon  illusions.  With 
realization  illusions  vanish.  In 
place  of  our  early  zeal,  however,  we 
have  developed  a  conviction  based 
upon  experience.  Our  way  of  life, 
imperfect  though  it  is,  contains  the 
promise  of  perfectibility.  It  is 
better  today  than  it  was;  it  can  and 
will  become  still  better.  That  is  our 
conviction.  That  conviction  we 


*  Given  at  Washington  Clearing  House  on  Urban  Redevelopment,  Slum  Clearance  and 
Housing,  on  November  30,  1950. 
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oppose  to  the  zeal  of  fanatical 
opponents  who  still  have  their 
illusions  and  never  have  had  our 
opportunities. 

But  we  must  justify  our  convic- 
tion. This  is  a  time  of  test.  Sup- 
plementing the  first  things  that  are 
necessary  to  our  survival,  we  must  do 
the  second  things  that  give  our 
survival  significance.  Among  those 
second  things  are  the  houses  we 
build  today,  because  those  houses 
will  condition  the  lives  of  our 
children,  our  grandchildren  and 
our  great-grandchildren.  In  hous- 
ing, as  in  our  current  war,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  long  distance  event. 

So,  to  the  extent  that  first  things 
make  possible,  we  must  build  good 
dwellings,  dwellings  that  provide  for 
children.  So,  today  we  must  con- 
tinue, to  the  extent  that  first  things 
make  possible,  the  substitution  of 
good  neighborhoods  for  slums.  Know- 
ing that  we  are  engaged  in  a  long- 
distance event,  not  a  sprint,  we  will 
not  repeat  the  World  War  II  ex- 
travagance of  shoddy  or  flimsy 
temporary  construction,  expecting 
that  peace  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

In  providing  these  good  dwellings 
in  good  neighborhoods  our  depend- 
ence is  primarily  upon  private  enter- 
prise; private  builders,  private 
owners,  privately  financed.  But 
experience  has  taught  us  two  les- 
sons: 1st,  private  enterprise  housing 
must  be  regulated  or  it  will  produce 
slums — as  it  produced  the  Wash- 
ington alley  dwellings;  2nd,  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  public  housing 
if  the  low-income  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation is  to  have  proper  dwellings. 
The  proposition  that  low-income 
people  shall  have  proper  dwellings 


is  an  important  part  of  our  secondary 
defense  against  those  whom  we  now 
are  combatting. 

During  recent  years  private  enter- 
prise has  shown  less  enterprise  in  the 
housing  field  than  we  expected  of  it. 
Venture  capital,  risk  capital,  has 
become  less  venturesome.  As  a 
constructive  force  it  has  retreated 
from  deteriorating  areas  to  areas 
that  gave  greater  assurance  of 
greater  and  quicker  profit.  So  our 
slums  have  expanded.  It  has  re- 
treated up  the  line  of  the  middle- 
income  group  until  families  in  the 
lower  brackets  of  the  middle-in- 
come group  are  not  being  provided 
for.  So  government,  instead  of 
merely  regulating  private  housing, 
has  been  compelled  to  participate 
with  private  enterprise  in  order  to 
prevent  ruinous  losses  and  to  meet 
urgent  need.  For  these  purposes  it 
has  established:  1.  Redevelopment 
land  agencies  whose  function  is, 
with  Federal  and  local  government 
financial  assistance,  to  buy  up 
liability  areas  from  their  private 
owners,  clear  and  replan  them  and 
then  sell  them  to  other  agencies, 
private  and  public,  for  redevelop- 
ment; 2,  Federal  and  state  insurance 
agencies  to  insure  private  housing 
loans. 

Supplementing  these  aids  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  government  has 
created  public  housing  agencies  on 
both  the  national  and  the  local 
levels,  to  provide  dwellings  for  the 
low-income  part  of  the  population. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  assistance 
to  private  housing,  the  role  of  the 
national  government  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  banker.  The  function  of 
local  agencies  is  that  of  owner  and 
operator. 
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This  participation  of  government, 
national  and  local,  is  comparatively 
recent,  though  its  roots  go  back  to 
World  War  I  and  to  even  earlier 
experimental  projects  in  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,  California  and 
other  States. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
government  participation  does  not 
interfere  with  government  regu- 
lation. Houses  built  by  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  in  its 
normal  program  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
privately  built  houses.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  added  that  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority,  at  the 
rate  of  10%  of  shelter  rent,*  pays  the 
District  government,  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  more  dollars  than  did  the 
owners  of  the  slums  it  demolished. 

The  District  government's  reg- 
ulatory agencies  include  the  Office 
of  the  Building  Inspector,  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Health 
Department  and  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission. These  are  supplemented  by 
a  Board  for  the  Condemnation  of 
Insanitary  Buildings. 

Aside  from  these  official  or  govern- 
ment agencies,  are  the  citizens' 
organizations  that  have  an  interest 
in  housing,  among  them  the  Wash- 
ington Clearing  House. 

In  my  belief  it  is  essential  in  a 
democracy  that  every  important 
governmental  function  be  matched, 
watched,  and  criticized  or  sup- 
ported according  to  its  merits,  by  a 
citizens'  organization  whose  primary 
function  is  that  of  a  catalyst. 
Government  activities  are  so  many, 
even  in  the  local  field,  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  cannot  become 
enough  acquainted  with  them  all  to 


have  a  valid  opinion  on  them.  So 
there  must  be  specialized  citizen 
groups  in  which  he  has  confidence, 
to  which  he  can  turn  for  information 
and  guidance. 

The  most  important  action  of  each 
of  these  citizen  groups  or  organiza- 
tions in  the  housing  field,  is  that  of 
determining  for  itself  what  kind  of 
city  it  desires,  what  kinds  of  dwel- 
lings it  believes  will  best  serve  its 
community.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
local  citizens'  group  has  ever  made 
such  a  determination. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
determination  is  the  group  qualified 
to  take  its  second  most  important 
action,  that  of  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  either  private  or  official 
agencies. 

A  third  important  action  of  citi- 
zens' groups  is  to  point  out  needs 
that  are  not  being  met. 

Illustrative  of  the  second  action, 
what  study,  what  evaluation,  has  any 
citizens'  group  made  of  the  genocide 
apartments  now  being  built  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  i,  e.,  the  "efficien- 
cy" and  one-bedroom  apartments? 

Illustrative  of  the  third  action, 
what  has  any  citizens'  group  done 
in  connection  with  the  housing  of 
single  persons,  or  of  the  aging? 

Three  maps  illustrate  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority's  ap- 
proach to  its  problems.  Housing, 
especially  the  housing  of  low-income 
families,  must  take  account  of 
employment,  of  wage-scales,  of  re- 
lief. For  these  affect  its  tenants. 
Housing,  and  especially  the  housing 
of  low-income  families,  is  conditioned 
by  the  way  the  city  is  planned  and 
built.  For  this  affects  the  kinds  of 
dwellings  that  are  provided. 


*SheIter  rent  is  exclusive  of  cost  of  utilities:  heat,  gas,  electricity. 
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The  first  of  the  maps  shows  the 
deteriorated  or  problem  areas  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  second 
shows  why  the  Authority  selected  a 
location  for  one  of  its  projects  in  the 
city's  worst  slum  area.  The  third 
shows  more  specifically  and  in 
detail  present  land  uses  in  that  area. 

From  the  beginning  that  area  has 
been  occupied  by  low-income  people 
because  it  is  convenient  to  their 
places  of  employment;  the  railroads, 
government  buildings,  large  bus- 


iness establishments,  all  of  which 
employ  many  low-paid  wage-earners. 
Study  evidenced  that  while  these 
governmental  and  business  uses  will 
continue  and  probably  somewhat 
increase,  their  real  expansion  will 
be  to  the  east  and  west  or  north- 
west, or  to  new  and  distant  loca- 
tions. Industry  probably  will 
follow  the  railroads  to  the  north- 
east. So  the  future  of  this  area  is 
residential  and  low-income  resi- 
dential. 


Planning  and  Conservation  Education 

Notes 


A  Conference  on  "The  Need  for 
A  Program  of  Education,  Research 
and  Service  in  the  Field  of  Regional 
Planning  and  Development"  was 
held  in  the  Regional  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  November  18  and  19 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  and  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science. 

Following  introductory  statements 
by  the  President  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  Dr.  John  Gaus, 
Professor  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard, gave  the  opening  address  en- 
titled "The  Emerging  Field  of  Re- 
gional Planning  and  Development." 

Participating  in  the  discussions 
were  representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  and  organization:  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army;  Department  of  the 
I  nterior ;  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
National  Security  Resources  Board; 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers; Bureau  of  the  Budget; 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
Board  of  Control  for  Southern  Re- 
gional Education;  Alabama  State 
Planning  Board;  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission;  Virginia  Di- 
vision of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development;  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment; American  Institute  of 
Planners;  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association;  Regional  De- 
velopment Council  of  America; 
General  Education  Board;  and  Duke 
University. 

The  two-day  discussion  led  to  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by 
Howard  Menhinick  of  TVA  and 
Howard  E.  Jensen  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, which  was  unanimously 
adopted:  "There  is  need  for  a 
curriculum  in  regional  planning  as 
discussed  during  this  conference  and 
summarized  by  Gordon  W.  Black- 
well  and  James  W.  Fesler  and  that 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
be  asked  to  explore  further  the 
possibilities  and  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping such  a  program." 
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Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
Adopts  Broad  Conservation  Program 


At  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs  at  Clair  Tappaan 
Lodge,  Norden,  California,  assem- 
bled on  Labor  Day  week-end,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  thirty-three  active 
mountaineering  and  outing  clubs 
were  eager  to  exert  their  influence  for 
a  broad  conservation  program.  Res- 
olutions adopted  included  one  "to 
urge  on  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  strongly  to 
reaffirm  the  national  policy  that 
our  national  parks,  national  mon- 
uments, and  formally  dedicated 
wilderness  areas  shall  be  reserved 
for  their  primary  purposes  as  set 
forth,  so  that  they  may  be  passed 
on  'unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.'  A  reso- 
lution to  urge  the  consolidation  of 
Jackson  Hole  with  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  was  reported  in  the 
Western  Outdoor  Quarterly  with  a 
note  "Mission  accomplished.  The 
bill  was  signed  shortly  after  our 
convention."  The  Federation  voted 
to  maintain  its  opposition  to  the 
San  Jacinto  tramway  by  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  Since  that  date, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
refused  to  grant  a  license  to  the 
Company  on  the  ground  that  under 
the  law  he  is  not  authorized  to  do 
so.  The  Federation  also  went  on 
record  as  favoring  development  of 
teacher  training  programs  to  pro- 
mote conservation  education.  Other 


resolutions  covered  a  plea  that  the 
establishment  of  any  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  in 
Oregon  include  provision  for  recog- 
nizing as  a  natural  resource  the 
recreational  value  of  land;  an  ap- 
proval of  roadside-park  programs; 
a  request  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
(1)  to  establish  Wild  Areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Diamond  Peak,  Waldo 
Lake  and  Mount  Washington;  (2) 
to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Primitive  Area  so 
that  the  revised  area  more  truly 
represents  the  wilderness  country 
in  the  Three  Sisters  Area;  (3)  to 
withdraw  the  Limited  Area  desig- 
nation of  the  Summit  Lake  Limited 
Area  without  reserving  any  of  that 
land  as  a  Wild  Area.  The  Federation 
voted  to  urge  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Commission  to  make  pro- 
vision for  overnight  camping  in 
Oregon  State  Parks,  especially  those 
parks  that  are  easily  reached  from 
main  highways.  The  Preservation 
of  the  California  Condors  was  the 
object  of  a  resolution,  which  the 
National  Audubon  Society  reports 
is  in  line  for  realization.  The  Fed- 
eration urged  the  National  Park 
Service  to  set  aside  more  organiza- 
tion campsites  in  areas  convenient 
for  hiking  and  climbing  parties. 

The  members  of  the  Western  Out- 
door Clubs  know  their  mountains 
and  back  country.  Their  resolu- 
tions represent  both  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  informed  opinion. 
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Report  Presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
Qualifications  Needed  by  Planners 


The  Minister  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Qualifications  of 
Planners.  Among  its  recommenda- 
tions are  that  the  basic  education 
of  the  planner  can  properly  be  in 
other  subjects  having  a  special 
affinity  to  planning,  such  as  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  geography  or  es- 
tate management,  as  well  as  in 
architecture  or  engineering;  that 
there  is  a  need  for  post-graduate 
training  for  planners,  preferably  a 
two-year  course;  and  that  there 
must  be  adequate  opportunities  for 
junior  staff  in  planning  offices  to 
obtain  full  planning  qualifications. 

The  report,  which  is  published 
by  the  Stationery  Office  (price 
2s/6d.)  is  the  work  of  a  committee 
whose  chairman  was  Sir  George 
Schuster.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee  were:  Mr.  Gerald 
Barry,  Mr.  Leonard  T.  M.  Gray, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  Mr.  R.  M.  Jackson, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Kenrick,  Councillor 
Thomas  Paterson,  Dame  Evelyn 
Sharp,  Sir  Robert  Wood. 

The  Committee's  terms  of  refer- 
ence were:  "To  take  account  of  the 
present  and  prospective  scope  of 
Town  and  County  Planning  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  or  desirable  for 
persons  engaged  in  it  and  to  make 
any  recommendations  affecting  those 
persons  which  appear  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  relevant." 

The  report  considers  the  progress 
in  planning  legislations  from  the 


time  of  the  presentation  of  Edwin 
Chadwick's  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1842.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  the  Na- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  great  ex- 
periment in  the  new  conception  of 
a  positive  policy  in  planning,  and 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  at- 
tempt standardization  in  matters 
of  education  or  of  criteria  for  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

Throughout,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
need  to  recruit  people  with  first 
class  minds  and  first  class  education 
to  the  service  of  planning,  for  the 
work  to  be  done  requires,  as  the 
Committee  puts  it  ...  "a  creative 
and  imaginative  faculty  of  mind, 
a  power  of  synthesis,  and  a  broad 
human  understanding." 

In  considering  the  basic  educa- 
tional discipline  for  the  planner, 
the  Committee  express  the  opinion 
that  a  subject  which  has  "a  special 
value  as  developing  powers  of 
thought  and  an  understanding  of 
the  humanities  (e.g.  Oxford  'Greats' 
or  history)"  provides  a  sound  edu- 
cational foundation  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  aspires  to  responsible 
work  in  town  and  country  planning. 
This  may  be  followed  by  a  two-year 
post-graduate  course. 

The  Committee  consider  that  the 
five-year  courses  in  Planning  re- 
cently instituted  in  Durham  and 
Manchester  Universities  are  val- 
uable as  experiments,  but  that  as  a 
normal  procedure  the  right  prep- 
aration is  a  degree  course  in  an 
established  subject,  the  necessary 
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specialist  education  in  planning  being 
provided  in  a  post-graduate  course. 
For  a  national  institution  to 
watch  the  field  of  planning  studies, 
the  Committee  consider  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  provides  the 
obvious  foundation.  However,  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  present 
hallmark  in  planning,  namely,  the 
"A.M.T.P.I.",  really  means  enough. 
A  widening  of  the  basis  of  the 
membership  of  the  Institute  is 


particularly  recommended. 

The  report  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  qualifications  of  those 
persons  who  will  be  engaged  in 
planning  in  an  official  capacity,  but 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  quali- 
fications of  independent  consultants 
and  specialists,  and  it  is  emphasised 
that  such  people  will  continue  in 
the  future  to  have  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  work  of  Local 
Planning  Authorities. 


Land  Policy  in  Cook  County,  Illinois 


"Land  Policy"  a  recent  publica- 
tion by  the  Forest  Preserve  Dis- 
trict of  Cook  County,  Illinois  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Preserve  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  basic  long 
term  policy  under  which  the  forested 
lands  of  Cook  County  in  public 
ownership  shall  be  held,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  in  their  natural  state 
and  condition  for  the  present  and 
future  population. 

In  a  foreword,  Mr.  William  N. 
Erickson,  President  of  the  Board, 
points  out  that  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  to  be  sure  that  the  lands  are 
held  and  not  dissipated  by  alloca- 
tion to  various  and  sundry  other 
purposes  than  for  which  they  were 
acquired,  that  special  privilege  to  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  is  denied. 

Mr.  Erickson  says  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  a  very  difficult  and  con- 
stant effort  to  hold  the  lands  of  the 
District  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  purchased.  The  Board 
is  under  constant  recurring  pres- 
sure from  well  meaning  individuals 
and  organizations  to  use  the  lands 
for  purposes  distinct  from  the 


original  intent.  Typical  of  the  re- 
quests have  been  those  from  or- 
ganizations for  areas  for  special 
buildings,  from  municipalities  for 
the  severence  of  forest  preserve 
lands  for  special  buildings,  from 
municipalities  for  their  own  civic 
buildings  and  activities,  from  school 
districts  for  the  use  of  land  as  school 
sites,  from  individuals  and  organi- 
zations for  the  development  of  or- 
ganized activities  in  the  way  of 
specialized  sports  and  even  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  lands 
on  which  to  establish  research  plants. 

The  Board  holds  fast  to  its  guid- 
ing policies  in  interpreting  its  basic 
charter  and  maintains  its  objective 
to  use  the  forests  in  perpetuity  for 
the  people  of  Cook  County. 

Official  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
are  reproduced  to  indicate  the  vari- 
ous pressures  that  have  been  exerted 
to  divert  the  use  of  the  lands  for  such 
purposes  as  Mr.  Erickson  outlined. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
work  of  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
citizens,  appointed  in  1926  to  work 
with  the  Board  in  selecting  lands  for 
acquisition,  in  formulating  appro- 
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priate  plans  for  development  and 
in  defining  policies.  This  Committee 
has  provided  great  foresight  and 
courage  in  purchasing  lands  ahead 
of  their  need,  guided  by  a  plan  of 
acquisition  based  upon  intelligent 
population  forecasts,  sociological 
studies  and  sound  land  planning. 


There  are  now  approximately 
37,400  acres  in  the  present  system 
of  Forest  Preserves.  Under  statu- 
tory authority,  the  District  may 
acquire  a  total  of  44,000  acres,  ap- 
proximately 6,600  acres  in  addition 
to  the  lands  now  owned  by  the 
District. 


Order  M-4  on  Construction  Policy 


The  National  Production  Author- 
ity issued  its  famous  M-4  order  on 
October  27,  1950  on  construction 
policy  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  This  order 
was  amended  on  November  15, 1950. 

Copies  of  both  orders  were  sent 
out  by  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  to  all  state  park  agencies 
and  officers  of  the  Conference.  An 
explanation  concerning  the  policy 
and  thinking  of  the  Authority  was 
also  sent  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
this  order  which  was  designed  to 
eliminate  construction  of  facilities 
intended  for  entertainment  and 
recreation  in  order  that  a  larger 
amount  of  labor  and  transportation 
facilities  might  be  available  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Construction  cov- 
ered by  the  order  varied  from  movie 
theaters  all  the  way  to  multiple-use 
buildings  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational and  mental  institutions. 
Many  borderline  cases  will  require 
interpretation  and  decision  and  the 
Authority  has  a  Review  Committee 
which  will  consider  these  cases. 

In  considering  borderline  cases 
the  Committee  will  want  to  know 
the  major  purpose  of  a  structure, 
education,  conservation,  recreation, 
and  whether  the  proposed  structure 
is  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  one 


that  has  been  destroyed  and  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  other 
facilities;  they  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  factors  of  hardship,  in- 
cluding such  considerations  as  the 
amount  of  work  already  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  preparation 
of  working  drawings,  letting  of 
bids,  demolition,  digging  of  trenches, 
for  footings  and  obtaining  of  appro- 
priations that  will  lapse  if  not  used. 
They  will  also  want  to  know  why 
any  specific  construction  must  be 
undertaken  now,  and  whether  pre- 
liminary work  was  undertaken  in 
good  faith  prior  to  issuance  of 
Order  M-4.  All  cases  presented  for 
decision  must  be  addressed  to  Na- 
tional Production  Authority,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  Reference  M-4. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  set 
up  a  Committee  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  situation  and  maintain  liaison 
between  NPA  and  the  various 
offices  in  the  Service.  Sidney  S. 
Kennedy  is  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  will  coordinate  all  NPA 
matters  referred  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  However,  all  state 
and  local  park  authorities  will  deal 
direct  with  NPA  and  not  attempt 
to  channel  applications  through  the 
Service,  which  acts  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  upon  request. 
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The  County  Planning  Board  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  is  to  hold  a  seminar  covering 
planning,  zoning  and  allied  subjects  for 
the  benefit  of  the  various  municipal 
officials  who  are  interested  in  these 
subjects.  The  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders and  the  Bergen  County  Park 
Commission  are  co-sponsors.  A  series  of 
ten  meetings  will  be  held.  Maj.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, will  speak  on  January  18th  the 
closing  meeting  on  the  subject:  Citizen 
Education  and  Support  for  Community 
Development.  Bergen  County  has  70 
municipalities  with  a  total  population 
of  over  576,000  and  a  large  representa- 
tive group  of  people  will  be  reached. 


The  1950  Community  Planning  An- 
nual of  the  Michigan  Society  of  Munici- 
pal Planning  Officials  has  been  published 
by  the  Society.  It  includes  the  roster  of 
officers,  committee  personnel,  and  the 
papers  given  at  the  1949  State-wide 
Planning  Conference  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
October  1,  1949. 


Land  Use  in  Philadelphia  for  Met- 
ropolitan District,  Planning  Study  No.  3, 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  general  con- 
clusions set  forth  are  supported  by 
statistical  tables  and  maps.  Land  uses 
are  very  unevenly  distributed  over  the 
area  of  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan 
District,  both  as  to  intensity  and  as  to 
character  of  use.  Wide  open  spaces  in 
the  outer  sections  contrast  with  densely 
built-up  areas  near  the  center.  Profound 
and  rapid  changes  in  land  use  are  bound 
to  occur  in  the  near  future,  so  the  re- 
port states.  Also  published  by  the 
Commission  is  a  report  of  Recommended 
Program  of  Public  Improvements  from 
1950  to  1955,  covering  a  program 
recommended  by  the  Commission  of 
total  cost  of  $537,298,200.  This  pro- 
gram will  complete  the  great  sewage 
collection  and  treatment  project  abating 


pollution  on  the  Schuykill  and  Dela- 
ware Rivers,  will  provide  13  miles  of 
express  highways  and  the  construction 
of  20,000  public-housing  units  for 
families  of  low  income. 


A  foundation  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  A.  P.  Giannini  through 
educational  scholarships  has  been  or- 
ganized by  a  group  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Giannini  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  from 
1929  to  1939. 

Organized  under  California  law  as  a 
tax-free  corporation,  the  undertaking  is 
now  permanently  identified  as  the  A.  P. 
Giannini  Scholarship  Foundation,  Inc. 
It  will  grant  scholarships  and  collect 
funds  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of 
substantial  contributions  have  already 
been  received. 


The  Bergen  County  Park  Commission 
N.  J.,  submits  its  annual  report  for  activi- 
ties during  1949  directed  chiefly  toward 
the  acquisition  of  future  park  sites.  This 
land  acquisition  program  has  progressed 
through  both  gifts  from  municipalities 
and  by  provision  for  purchase  of 
privately  owned  land  made  possible  by 
a  bond  issue.  Maps  and  photographs 
illustrate  the  report. 


The  Zoning  Ordinance  of  the  Maryland- 
Washington  Regional  District  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland,  enacted 
by  the  County  Commissioners  on  No- 
vember 29,  1949,  has  been  printed  by  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  as  a  service  to 
the  public.  A  fine  index  adds  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  publication. 


A  Six-Year  Capital  Improvement  Pro- 
gram for  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  been 
issued  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission for  1951  to  1956.  This  is  the 
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eighth  annual  capital  improvement 
program  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
City  Charter.  By  reviewing  and  re- 
vising this  program  each  year,  the  City 
keeps  before  it  a  current  picture  of  its 
needs  and  their  relation  to  probable 
financial  resources,  thus  making  it  more 
likely  that  first  things  will  be  done 
first  and  that  important  long-range 
needs  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
pressure  of  day-to-day  decisions.  The 
General  Plan  of  Cleveland  adopted  by 
the  City  Plan  Commission  in  1949, 
recommends  in  general  terms  a  30-year 
program  for  the  development  of  the 
city.  The  six-year  program,  revised 
each  year,  provides  one  way  of  working 
toward  the  30-year  goal. 


Historic  zoning  is  a  subject  which 
looms  large  in  the  preservation  picture. 
The  importance  of  community  zoning 
ordinances  that  help  to  preserve  historic 
and  architectural  values  has  been  known 
in  some  cities  for  many  years.  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  Alexandria,  Va.  all 
have  ordinances  which  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  time.  More  recently 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  have  enacted  similar  provisions. 
The  National  Council  for  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings  has  prepared  copies 
of  these  zoning  ordinances  for  free 
distribution.  Write,  care  Octagon 
House,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  London  Times  reports  the  for- 
mation of  a  York  Civic  Trust,  a  com- 
pany limited  by  guarantee  without 
share  capital  "to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  the  natural,  artistic 
and  cultural  amenities  of  the  city  of 
York  and  its  neighborhood." 


Pattern  Jor  Parking  in  doumtown  Toledo, 
Ohio,  a  parking  survey  report  con- 
ducted and  printed  by  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Plan  Commissions  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  is  based  on  a  survey  of  traffic 
problems.  A  chapter  of  basic  recom- 
mendations includes  a  suggestion  for  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation  to  govern 


parking,  require  that  off-street  parking 
be  provided  and  require  that  commer- 
cial off-street  parking  be  treated  as  a 
public  utility  and  be  operated  under  a 
franchise.  The  report  is  well  illustrated 
and  contains  an  appendix  with  statis- 
tical summaries  of  various  types. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Larsen,  of  Manistee, 
Michigan,  who  is  former  Chairman  and 
now  consultant  to  Mrs.  E.  E.  Byerrum, 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
has  sent  to  the  headquarters  office  a 
copy  of  New  Hampshire's  Roadside 
Improvement  Contest  of  1950.  Many 
organizations  and  groups  entered  the 
contest  which  placed  emphasis  on  spot 
improvements  rather  than  "measured 
miles";  improvement  for  filling  stations; 
poster  contests  for  schools,  and  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  improvements 
started  in  the  State  have  helped  to  make 
people  conscious  of  the  need  for  roadside 
improvement. 


England  has  moved  to  protect  Houses  of 
Architectural  or  Historic  Interest 
against  Demolition  Orders.  Housing 
and  local  planning  authorities  have 
been  reminded  in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  that  the  Housing  Act,  1949, 
enables  houses  of  special  architectural 
or  historic  interest  to  be  preserved 
where  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
subject  to  demolition  orders.  It  also 
provides  for  financial  assistance  to 
render  such  houses  habitable. 

The  Ministry  has  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  the 
special  character  of  such  buildings  is 
not  injured  when  they  are  repaired  or 
improvements  are  made  to  them.  The 
circular  also  gives  details  of  the  proce- 
dure to  be  adopted  for  notifying  local 
planning  authorities  of  proposed  works 
to  such  buildings. 


The  Oakland  (California)  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  announces  that  an 
East  Bay  Metropolitan  Planning  Council 
was  organized  by  Planning  Commis- 
sioners of  nine  cities  on  October  30,  1950. 
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The  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  provide  an  unofficial  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  plans  and  planning  needs 
n  the  Metropolitan  East  Bay;  to  stimu- 
late cooperation  in,  and  coordination  of, 
city,  county  and  regional  plans;  and  to 
promote  understanding  among  the  Plan- 
ning Commissions  of  the  East  Bay 
communities.  Dr.  Eric  Peterson  of 
El  Cerrito  was  elected  President.  Two 
Planning  Commissioners  from  each  city 
and  county  will  be  appointed  delegates. 
All  cities  and  counties  will  have  equal 
representation  in  determining  the  pol- 
icies of  the  group.  It  is  anticipated  that 
before  taking  a  position  on  a  policy 
matter  each  Commissioner  will  refer  it 
back  to  his  local  Planning  Commission 
for  an  expression  of  opinion. 


and  their  place  in  the  national  economy. 
Professor  Samuel  Dana  will  head  the 
work. 


Tulsa  University  is  offering  for  the 
first  time  a  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  community  planning.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
as  part  of  a  graduate  program  leading  to 
a  Master's  degree  in  Public  Service  or 
Public  Administration.  Irving  Hand, 
Planning  Director  of  the  Tulsa  County 
Planning  commission  with  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University's  Sociology 
Department  will  give  the  course  in- 
struction. 


This  fall  at  the  University  oj  Michigan 
was  established  the  world's  first  school 
of  Natural  Resources.  It  is  an  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  present  School  of 
Forestry  and  Conservation.  Under  a 
ten-year  $100,000  grant  from  the  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation, 
the  new  school  is  unique  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  men  with  broad  training 
relating  to  all  natural  resources  in 
addition  to  those  with  specialized  train- 
ing in  specific  fields.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  reaching  prospective 
teachers,  as  their  work  with  children  will 
do  much  to  create  the  well  informed 
public  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
conservation  measures.  The  broad  pro- 
gram will  integrate  and  cover  matters  of 
basic  general  interest  relating  to  the 
distribution,  characteristics,  utilization 
and  conservation  of  all  natural  resources 


The  Businessmen's  Conference  on  Ur- 
ban Problems,  with  the  theme  "Creat- 
ing Better  Cities"  was  called  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  and 
held  in  Washington,  November  20  and 
21.  The  program  was  directed  towards 
four  points  upon  which  panel  discussion 
centered:  Urban  Development  and  Na- 
tional Security,  Financing  Off-Street 
Parking,  Urban  Traffic  Improvement 
and  Urban  Redevelopment  Today. 

The  entire  proceedings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Chamber. 

More  than  300  persons  from  92  cities 
and  36  States  attended.  Participants 
included  government  and  industry 
authorities  on  urban  problems  and  the 
program  was  presented  in  panel  form, 
with  papers  by  leading  experts  followed 
by  question-and-answer  sessions.  Ray- 
mond Foley,  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  opened  the 
two-day  meeting  with  an  address, 
"Federal  Policies  in  an  Emergency 
Period."  Dr.  Roy  V.  Peel,  Director, 
U.  S.  Census,  in  a  luncheon  address, 
noted  three  broad  trends  in  the  popula- 
tion movement:  (1)  From  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas;  (2)  from  the  central  cities  to 
the  outskirts;  (3)  from  the  central  agri- 
cultural States  to  industrial  States. 


Standards  Jor  Garden  Apartments  by 
Harold  A.  Buttenheim,  reprinted  from 
the  December,  1950,  The  American  City 
is  available  and  single  copies  will  be 
mailed  without  charge  to  officials  and 
organizations  interested  by  applying 
to  Mr.  Buttenheim  at  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

In  preparing  this  article,  Mr.  Butten- 
heim sent  a  questionnaire  and  letter  to 
a  hundred  municipalities  of  widely  vary- 
ing size  and  character  in  the  New  York 
regional  area.  Forty  replies  were  re- 
ceived, 11  from  New  York  municipal- 
ities, 24  from  New  Jersey  and  5  from 
Connecticut.  An  analysis  of  the  replies 
showed  an  encouraging  trend  towards 
more  intelligent  use  of  zoning  powers  in 
suburban  areas. 
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The  Country  Club  Plaza 


The  J.  C.  Nichols  Company  has 
issued  a  beautiful  pictorial  presen- 
tation of  the  Country  Club  Plaza, 
America's  most  outstanding  Resi- 
dential Shopping  Center.  The 
Company,  founded  by  J.  C.  Nichols 
(1880-1950),  is  now  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Nichols'  sons  and  associates. 
Miller  Nichols,  President  of  the 
Company,  has  sent  copies  to  many 
of  his  father's  friends  and  admirers. 

The  Plaza,  begun  23  years  ago, 
is  located  five  miles  south  of  down- 
town Kansas  City  and  covers  40 
acres  with  its  25  separate  buildings, 
and  parking  areas.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  network  of  wide,  well-paved 
streets  and  tree-shaded  promenades. 
It  serves  an  adjacent  drive-in  trade 
of  more  than  100,000  persons  and 
an  estimated  walk-in  trade  of  15,000 
from  nearby  apartments.  The 
Plaza  serves  the  5,000-acre  resi- 
dential Country  Club  District  and 
an  additional  well-to-do  rural  section 
from  nearby  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
The  Plaza  straddles  coast-to-coast 
U.  S.  Highway  50  which  runs 
directly  through  it. 

The  overall  architecture  of  the 
Plaza  is  Spanish.  Old  World  Art 
Objects  adorn  its  buildings  and 
corridors.  Life  magazine  in  1949 
featured  the  Plaza's  Yuletide  dis- 
play as  America's  most  outstanding 
Christmas  attraction. 

There  is  free  parking  for  some 


3,000  cars  offstreet.  The  Triple 
Deck,  600-car  parking  station  is 
one  of  nine  offstreet  parking  areas. 
One  feature  of  the  Triple  Deck 
Station  is  that  it  has  direct  access 
to  the  floors  of  adjacent  buildings. 

The  active  merchants'  association, 
with  a  strong  assist  from  the 
developers,  sponsors  seasonal  events, 
book  reviews,  Spanish  Fiestas,  and 
other  attractions,  including  the 
Easter  and  Yuletide  displays. 

In  addition  to  the  Plaza,  the  J.  C. 
Nichols  Co.  operates  nine  shopping 
centers,  located  at  strategic,  easy 
drive-in  points  throughout  the  res- 
idential Country  Club  District. 
The  Company  realizes  that  neigh- 
borhood shopping  has  become  an 
American  pattern  in  modern-day 
living;  but  it  is  seldom  that  shopping 
centers  are  planned  for  exactly  the 
right  locations,  are  built  with  archi- 
tectural elegance,  and  are  protected 
from  unsightly  signs. 

J.  C.  Nichols,  who  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  for 
37  years,  made  the  Country  Club 
District  his  life  work  and  lived  to 
see  it  the  most  famous  residential 
district  in  America.  He  was  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  Plaza  and  the 
service  it  rendered  to  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  left  a  living  monument 
which  the  company  is  protecting 
and  extending  to  meet  new  needs. 


Clyde  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  son  of  J.  C,  Nichols,  has 
accepted  election  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

1887—1950 


The  death  of  Mr.  Woodrum, 
one  of  Washington's  most  distin- 
guished public  servants  occurred 
on  October  6,  1950. 

Mr.  Woodrum  served  this  As- 
sociation in  1947  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City,  succeeding  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts.  The  pressure  of  his 
professional  duties  influenced  him 
to  give  up  the  Chairmanship  in  1948. 

Mr.  Woodrum  was  born  in  Roa- 
noke,  Virginia,  and  in  1922  became 
a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Virginia.  He  held 


his  seat  in  Congress  for  11  con- 
secutive terms,  until  1945  when  he 
resigned  to  become  President  of  the 
American  Plant  Food  Council,  which 
post  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  colleagues  paid  him  a 
wonderful  tribute  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  11.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Virginia  and  this  high  regard  for 
him  has  found  expression  in  naming 
the  Airport  at  Roanoke  after  him 
and  in  his  honor,  now  to  be  known 
as  the  Woodrum  Air  Field. 


E.  JOHNSTON  COIL 
1907—1950 


The  death  of  E.  J.  Coil,  Director 
of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  43  occurred  on 
October  13.  He  had  been  Director 
since  1937  and  had  contributed 
many  articles  to  Plan  Age  the  official 
organ  of  the  Association.  The 
organization  placed  its  main  em- 
phasis on  the  economic  aspects  of 


planning  with  the  purpose  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  fact  finding 
and  policy  making.  Mr.  Coil 
presented  an  interesting  paper  be- 
fore the  American  Political  Science 
Association  on  Dec.  29,  1939,  en- 
titled "Planning  Staffs  in  a  Dem- 
mocratic  Government." 


JOHN  H.  FAHEY 
1873—1950 


The  former  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Fahey,  died  in  Wash- 


ington on  November  19.  He  had 
retired  from  the  Government  Ser- 
vice in  1947,  after  having  been  with 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  since  1933. 
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Secretary  Chapman  Receives  Independence 
Hall  Keys  from  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  of  Phila- 
delphia turned  over  the  keys  of 
Independence  Hall  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  at 
a  ceremony  in  Philadelphia  on 
January  2. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  most  historic  group 
of  buildings  on  the  American  con- 
tinent from  municipal  to  Federal 
administration.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  assumes 
administrative  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Independence  Hall  group  of 
structures,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
retains  its  ownership  of  the  property. 
Independence  Hall  and  the  other 
structures  in  the  group  will  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park. 
The  far-sighted  action  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  purchasing  In- 
dependence Hall  in  1816,  and  in 
protecting  it  and  the  group  of 
significant  structures  surrounding 
it  provided  the  inspiration  and 
the  nucleus  for  the  larger  na- 


tional historical  park  now  projected. 
At  his  address  at  Independence 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Chapman  said:  "Now,  more  than 
ever,  therefore,  the  preservation 
and  interpretation  of  our  historical 
memorials  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. In  this  period  in  which  com- 
munist totalitarianism  is  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  undermine  and  destroy 
every  fundamental  American  ideal 
we  need  the  inspiration  which  these 
shrines  so  richly  offer.  The  sense  of 
intimacy  with  the  past  which  we 
feel  when  we  view  the  actual  scene 
of  a  great  event  in  American  history 
is  an  important  factor  in  broaden- 
ing our  understanding  of  both  the 
heritage  and  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  When  we  view  the  ground 
at  Valley  Forge  and  Morristown, 
for  example,  where  hungry  and  half- 
naked  American  soldiers  endured 
the  terrible  winters  of  the  American 
Revolution  we  realize  that  others 
before  us  have  suffered  privation 
for  the  ideals  of  America.  We  take 
courage  from  their  heroic  example." 
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Mississippi  Parkway 

By  STANLEY  W.  ABBOTT 
Supervising  Landscape  Architect,  Mississippi  River  Parkway  Survey 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway  Planning  Commission  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  on  February  8,  1951,  Associate  Director  A.  E.  Demaray  explained  the  broad  plan  for  a  Miss- 
issippi River  Parkway.  The  parkway,  its  parks  and  historic  sites  would  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  ten  River  States,  he  said.  It  would  incorporate  existing  River  highways  but,  in  part,  it  would  be  built 
new.  The  tourist  roadway  itself  would  not  aspire  to  become  a  super  highway  but  would  function  in  part 
and  incidentally  for  this  purpose.  Widths  of  pavement  would  be  gauged  to  the  requirements  of  traffic  as 
it  grows.  Full  or  partial  control  of  access  ana  separation  of  truck  traffic  were  seen  as  desirable  objectives 
not  immediately  practical  of  attainment  but  susceptible  of  immediate  planning  for  and  gradual  accomplish- 
ment. As  an  important  means  to  conservation  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  roadside  industries  along  the 
way,  purchase  of  scenic  reservations  was  proposed  as  a  more  economical  plan  than  outright  purchase  of 
expensive  farm  lands.  Lands  of  submarginal  character  which  are  often  best  for  park  purposes  would,  how- 
ever, be  purchased  outright.  The  job  would  be  financed  out  of  regular  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  supple- 
mented by  additional  Federal  funds  expressly  to  carry  out  the  parkway  phases  of  the  program.  The  follow- 
ing paper  was  delivered  at  the  same  meeting  and  is  presented  here  because  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  its  sound  philosophy. 


The  Mississippi  Parkway  can 
be  an  efficient  motorway  and  perhaps 
a  thoroughly  pleasant  one.  But 
the  success  of  the  project  as  a 
tourist  facility  will  depend  at  least 
equally  on  the  artistry  which  is  put 
into  the  plans  as  they  are  finally 
drawn  by  the  States  and  into  the 
execution  of  those  plans  in  every 
telling  detail.  We  have  all  agreed 
that  if  this  Parkway  is  to  be  simply 
another  road  with  no  claim  to 
distinction,  then  the  project  has 
little  reason  for  being.  Our  goal 
is  higher.  In  words  that  are  high- 
sounding,  but  I  think  properly  so, 
the  job  is  to  reveal  for  the  visitor 
to  this  Valley  every  bit  that  we  can 
of  all  that  comes  to  mind  with  the 
word  "Mississippi." 

The  Mississippi  is  a  river.  In  the 
abstract  the  problem  is  to  bring 
about  a  kind  of  marriage  of  the  river 
and  the  road.  The  tie  can  be  joined, 
I  think,  by  various  means. 

The  Parkway  location,  now  tenta- 
tive, must  court  the  River  and  the 
River  views  in  every  subtle  way. 


There  should  be  places  at  frequent 
intervals  where  the  visitor  may  stop 
on  the  River's  edge  to  watch  it, 
to  know  its  traffic  and  experience  the 
life  along  it.  There  ought  to  be, 
here  and  there,  new  stretches  of 
new  parkway  built  atop  the  widened 
levees  of  the  South  and  stretches 
in  the  Upper  Valley  built  on  the 
River's  edge  upon  hydraulic  fill 
salvaged  from  channel  dredging. 
(Both  types  of  construction  have 
been  judged  feasible  in  certain 
locations.) 

The  new  places  which  travelers 
over  the  Parkway  find  to  eat  and 
sleep  should  be  developed,  too,  in 
close  association  with  the  River. 
Whether  campsite  or  motel,  the 
sight  and  sound  and  smell  of  the 
River  and  its  immediate  country- 
side are  the  things  the  traveler  may 
have  come  a  long  way  to  find.  The 
restaurants  of  America  seldom  ap- 
proach (though  I  should  make  a 
reservation  for  New  Orleans)  the 
local  color  and  artistry  that  marks 
the  travel  routes  of  Europe.  On 
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a  Mississippi  Parkway  we  should 
take  a  step  beyond  the  forever  hot 
dog,  the  ubiquitous  hamburger.  I 
think  of  native  dishes — as  native 
as  the  trout  to  Minnesota,  cheeses 
to  Wisconsin,  watermelon  to  Musca- 
tine,  catfish  to  Arkansas,  shrimp  to 
the  Gulf.  These  things  could  be  as 
appetizing  when  partaken  on  the 
decks  of  a  converted  barge  tied  to  the 
river  bank,  as  the  hot  dog  is  un- 
exciting within  the  four  cinder- 
block  walls  of  the  tawdry  roadside 
tavern.  Likewise,  the  gift  shops 
which  will  grow  along  the  Parkway 
should  avoid  the  world's  fair  stamp 
and  become,  instead,  the  outlets  for 
the  native  produce  of  this  Valley 
and  its  own  people.  Shops  with  this 
approach  can  be  an  interpretive 
medium. 

Closely  associated  with  the  River 
was  the  showboat,  now  all  but  gone. 
Rejuvenation  might  follow  in  the 
wake  of  tourist  travel  which  the 
Parkway  would  generate  or,  con- 
versely, the  showboat  might  be  one 
of  the  many  things  to  attract  the 
tourist  to  the  Parkway.  This  form 
of  the  theater,  playing  a  current 
repertoire,  with  an  occasional  mel- 
lodrama  for  old  time's  sake,  might 
prove  once  again  a  profitable  form 
of  trouping.  The  seasonal  civic 
theater,  even  a  State  theater — as  in 
Virginia — is  a  familiar  thing  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Here, 
latent  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
is  perhaps  a  first  regional  theater  of 
national  significance! 

But  with  all  of  this  and  more,  the 
prospective  visitor  to  the  Parkway 
is  not  yet  close  enough  to  the  River. 
He  has  motored  along  it.  He  has 
crossed  by  bridge.  He  has  stopped 


in  places  along  its  banks.  But  he 
has  not  yet  taken  to  its  waters. 
Some  students  of  this  problem, 
including  one  editor  of  a  large 
Valley  paper,  have  proposed  that 
the  way  to  give  the  Mississippi 
River  back  to  the  people  would  be 
to  revive  the  steamboat,  advertise 
and  popularize  it.  The  possibility 
is  not  lightly  dismissed  even  in  this 
day  of  the  motorcar.  It  is  suggested 
rather  that  every  opportunity  ought 
to  be  developed  which  would  make 
boating  available  to  the  visitors 
as  an  auxiliary  activity  to  that  of 
motoring.  The  waterfront  develop- 
ments might  take  several  forms  as 
the  increasing  travel  warrants  in- 
vestment by  private  enterprise  or 
through  concession  arrangements 
under  public  control.  It  seems  to 
me  the  following  kinds  of  things 
should  be  in  mind: 

1.  Small    boats    for    rental    at   favorable 
places  for  fishing  or  just  rowing; 

2.  Ferry  boats  to  carry  passengers  from 
car  parking  areas  on  one  side  of  the 
River  to  points  of  interest  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  return  them; 

3.  Packet    steamboat    trips    of    varying 
length; 

4.  Side  trips  into  the  arms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, especially  the  bayous; 

5.  and   organized    fishing   trips   into    the 
lake   country   of  the    North    and   the 
Gulf  country  of  the  South. 

Only  by  these  various  "watery" 
means  would  the  visitor  to  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  Parkway  have  that 
chance  which  he  will  seek  to  get 
close  to  the  River  itself,  which  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 

We  have  suggested  that  a  Parkway 
is  more  than  a  mere  road.  It  is  an 
interesting  motorway  connecting  in- 
teresting things.  The  landscaping  of 
the  running  parkway  strip,  as  a 
foreground  for  many  a  varied  scene 
which  unfolds  as  you  ride,  is  but  one 
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phase.  The  important  first  step  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  significant 
features  along  the  route — historic 
sites  and  scenic  lands.  These  are 
the  first-rate  exhibits  in  the  outdoor 
museum  of  the  Parkway,  and  not 
the  least  purpose  of  the  motorway 
is  to  provide  a  way  to  reach  them. 
These  areas,  which  will  form  the 
destinations  for  many  a  traveler, 
should  be  well-distributed  along  the 
route,  much  as  an  author  distrib- 
utes the  highlighted  areas  of  in- 
terest through  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Many  fine  natural  areas  through- 
out the  Valley  are  already  included 
in  Federal,  State,  county  and 
municipal  parks  and  historic  sites. 
Many  interesting  towns  and  cities 
are  themselves  highlights  and  con- 
venient feeder  roads  should  be 
developed  to  them.  Such  highlighted 
areas  should  figure  importantly  in 
any  location  studies  of  the  Parkway 
and  become  part  of  the  parkway  in 
use.  Existing  facilities  will  need  to 
be  improved  and  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  attend- 
ance at  the  beginning  and  later  on. 

But  other  new  places  will  remain 
to  be  developed.  In  the  variation 
of  their  type  and  kind  lies  their 
greatest  potential  value.  Their  size 
may  vary  from  an  acre  or  less  to 
areas  of  several  thousand  acres 
large  enough  to  provide  a  kind  of 
natural  balance  for  plant  and  wild 
life.  Physical  development  of  the 
wayside  areas  may  be  limited  to  a 
pull-off  or  parking  area  to  which  the 
visitor  may  withdraw  with  safety 
to  enjoy  the  fine  qualities  of  a  river 
scene  or  read  a  page  of  history  with 
some  detachment.  Development  of 
some  of  the  larger  areas  on  the  other 
hand  should  provide  active  recrea- 


tion— camping,  picnicking,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating — as  well  as 
provide  opportunity  for  the  motor- 
ist to  foresake  his  automobile  and 
view  interesting  parts  of  the  country 
side  more  intimately  afoot  or  on 
horseback. 

Combination  areas  for  day  and 
night  use  where  the  visitor  may 
camp  and  picnic  are  recommended 
at  something  like  100-mile  intervals 
(as  a  rule  of  thumb),  and  picnic  or 
day-use  facilities  should  be  provided 
in  addition  at  the  approximate 
midway  points.  These  featured 
waysides  of  the  Parkway  would 
provide  a  proper  setting  for  some 
of  the  services  which  the  motorist 
requires  for  himself,  his  family  and 
his  motorcar,  at  least  where  such 
services  are  not  already  provided 
at  reasonable  intervals.  We  have 
emphasized  before  that  high  quality 
of  roadside  services  would  do  as 
much  as  anything  to  make  the 
Mississippi  River  Parkway  a 
uniquely  pleasant  route  of  travel. 

There  is  yet  a  wider  field,  as  we 
see  it,  among  the  specialized  func- 
tions of  a  rural  parkway  which 
must  pervade  the  entire  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  interpretive 
function  by  which,  through  every 
ingenious  means,  the  parkway  takes 
the  visitor  by  the  hand,  as  it  were, 
and  tells  him  something  about  what 
it  is  he  is  seeing  and  what  it  is  he  is 
experiencing.  Where  this  educa- 
tional side  is  well  developed,  a 
parkway  journey  of  whatever  length 
can  become  a  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasurable  experience  for  adults 
and  children  alike.  A  part  of  this 
interpretation  could  be  accomplished 
by  parkway-wide  devices  such  as  a 
guidebook  related  to  numbered  mile 
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posts  on  the  roadside.  There  might 
be  developed  at  some  future  time 
one  or  more  centrally  located 
museums.  The  greater  part  of  the 
job  could  be  accomplished  through 
installation  of  signs,  markers  and 
roadside  exhibits.  These  signs  and 
markers  would  identify  the  lakes, 
the  bridges  and  streams  by  place 
names,  show  the  elevation  above 
sea  level,  and  other  interesting  facts. 
In  a  next  step,  the  work  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture, the  styles  of  architecture, 
can  be  explained  by  informative 
signs  placed  near  a  pull-off  or  parking 
area  where  there  is  a  fine  view  or 
thing  of  interest. 

The  broader  interpretive  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Mississippi  River 
Parkway  would  be  large  indeed  to 
tell  something  of  the  vast  sweep 
and  varied  content  of  the  Valley's 
history.  There  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing along  the  roadside  in  simple, 
easily  understood  terms,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  River  upon  the  society 
in  which  we  live.  The  story  of  the 
Mississippi  would  be  divided  into 
themes  on  exploration,  settlement, 
transportation,  and  American  liter- 
ature. Coordinated  roadside  ex- 
hibits located  on  actual  historic 
sites  would  unfold  these  themes.  The 
stories  of  events  would  be  told  upon 
the  spots  where  they  occurred,  the 
lives  of  men  at  houses  in  which  they 
dwelt,  and  the  tales  of  books  in  the 
places  where  they  were  written. 
Likewise,  the  geological  forces  can 
be  explained  which  have  shaped  the 
present  landscape,  the  sand  hills, 
the  bluffs,  the  alluvial  bottom  lands. 

History  is  human  activity  today 
as  well  as  yesterday.  Hence  the 


cheese  factory  in  Wisconsin,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  sugar  refinery,  the 
dam  and  lock  in  operation,  are 
among  the  things  that  will  arouse 
tourist  interest.  Access  to  such 
places  should  be  provided,  parking 
areas  arranged,  and  the  tourist 
welcomed  to  visit. 

In  the  enfoldment  of  the  character 
of  a  countryside,  by  means  of 
travel  over  a  parkway,  the  minor 
detail  of  history  and  legend  must 
not  be  overlooked.  This  is  a  color- 
ful part  of  the  River's  lore,  and  a 
parkway  roadside  makes  a  good 
place  for  the  telling. 

During  those  days  of  high  import 
one  develops — or  I  find  that  I  do — 
a  certain  tenderness  for  the  un- 
important things  of  history,  such 
as  the  little  red  school  house  which 
no  one  of  any  prominence  attended. 
In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  there 
is  a  place  called  Wild  Cat  Rocks, 
which  is  just  off  the  new  national 
parkway.  An  interpretative  sign  is 
there  calling  attention  to  a  pioneer 
cabin  and  the  traces  of  a  clearing 
deep  in  the  hollow  below.  The  sign 
reads, 

Here  lived  Harrison  Caudill  and  his 
wife  Jossie,  who  raised  a  family  of  sixteen 
in  this  one-room  dwelling,  seven  miles  by 
tote  trail  to  the  Absher  Road  and  yet 
another  seven  miles  to  the  nearest  store. 

We  stood  there  one  day  with  a  Mr. 
Michael  O'Brien,  businessman  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  and  their 
only  son  Patrick.  They  read  the 
sign  and  looked  in  wonderment. 
Then  O'Brien  turned  with  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head  to  remark,  "I'll 
be  tipping  my  hat  to  you,  Mrs. 
O'Brien."  Said  she,  "And  I'll  be 
tipping  my  hat  to  you,  Mr.  O'Brien." 
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Great  history?  It  doesn't  matter 
as  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  ap- 
preciation, which  is  an  American 
thing,  of  the  folk-lore  and  legend  of 
our  provincial  countryside,  which  is 
an  American  thing.  In  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  in  the  hills  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  Indian  prairie, 
in  the  "sleepy  hollows"  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  everywhere  in  the 
forty-eight  States  and  the  pos- 
sessions there  is  material  like  the 
story  of  Caudill.  Once  upon  a  time 
such  tales  were  told  from  the  cracker 
barrel,  and  now  they  are  preserved, 
if  at  all,  on  the  flyleaves  of  the 
family  Bible,  or  in  the  old  letters 
bundled  in  trunks  in  the  attics 
(attics  about  to  undergo  another 
clean-up  week),  or  in  seldom-read- 
books  on  obscure  library  shelves. 
Only  as  we  preserve  the  places  of 
their  telling  in  national,  state,  and 
county  parks  and  historical  reser- 
vations will  they  really  become  a 
part  of  the  national  culture.  This  is 
a  department  of  historical  work 
which  often  goes  by  the  board  for 
the  sake  of  another  George  Wash- 
ington's teacup. 

The  parkway  then  is  (or  it  can  be) 
an  instrument  of  conservation  and 
interpretation.  Its  running  band  of 
land  control  sets  aside  what  amounts 
to  a  cross  section  of  the  native 
country-side — its  farms,  its  industry, 
its  people,  its  natural  beauty.  The 
native  trees  and  shrubs  on  that  belt 
of  land  are  but  one  factor,  but  yet 
when  they  become  protected  from 
fire  and  from  commercial  cutting 
great  changes  can  come.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  decades,  the  plant 
life  will  attain  such  size  and  char- 
acter as  to  afford  striking  contrast 
to  the  hard-used  American  wood- 


land which  is  familiar  along  our 
ordinary  highways.  Investment  in 
parks  and  parkways  is  long-term 
investment.  Only  people  with 
myopic  vision  can't  see  it.  There  is 
land  enough  to  the  side  of  a  parkway 
pavement  to  undertake  landscape 
planting,  to  shape  the  wood's  edge, 
to  clear  pleasing  vistas,  to  screen  off 
with  planting  those  views  which  are 
not  pleasing.  The  plant  life  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  ranges  from  the 
north  wood  to  the  cypress  swamps. 
Due  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a 
Mississippi  River  Parkway,  the 
opportunity  would  be  unusual  to 
establish  within  it  a  kind  of  running 
museum  of  native  plants  as  our 
consultant,  Dr.  Kelsey,  pointed  out 
to  you  last  year  in  Jackson. 

It  has  been  customary  on  the 
urban  and  suburban  parkways  in 
America  to  plant  the  roadside,  for 
reasons  of  appearance,  so  as  to  give 
an  illusion  to  the  traveler  that  he 
rides  within  a  park.  Sometimes  this 
buffer  planting  is  formal  in  ar- 
rangement because  space  is  re- 
stricted in  and  near  the  cities,  but 
in  the  country  the  most  satisfying 
results  are  normally  those  where 
restraint  is  exercised  to  avoid  the 
"prettying"  of  the  roadside  and 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the 
problems  of  practical  maintenance 
through  the  years.  In  greatest  part, 
any  Mississippi  Parkway  would 
traverse  a  rural  or  wildwood  country. 
In  the  rural  condition  the  canvas  is 
large.  The  composition  is  one  of 
open  field  against  field  or  woodlot. 
A  continuous  ribbon  planting  along 
the  road  would  obscure  this  pastoral 
scene  in  a  most  artificial  manner. 
No  such  thing  is  recommended  but 
only  such  a  sparing  use  of  plants 
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as  will  enframe  vistas  of  interest, 
help  to  break  up  or  screen  the  un- 
sightly, afford  a  spot  of  shade,  or 
add  an  occasional  focal  spot  of 
color.  Native  trees  and  shrubs, 
those  which  are  indigenous  and 
therefore  adapted  to  the  climate, 
soil  and  site,  would  provide  the 
fitting  material. 

The  wildwoods  along  the  parkway 
route  offer  a  larger  laboratory  in 
two  important  directions.  First, 
the  public  control  will  permit  con- 
servation of  the  plant  life  that  now 
exists  there,  protect  it  from  com- 
merical  cutting,  fire,  and  vandal- 
ism. Second,  (and  because  of  the 
public  control)  the  wildwood  pro- 
vides the  proper  place  in  which  to 
bring  back  in  their  favored  habitat 
many  trees  and  flowers  which  have 
all  but  disappeared  in  each  of  the 
differing  natural  forests  which  were 
once  a  glory  in  these  eight  zones. 
Scientific  re-introduction  of  the 
rare  but  once  common  species  would 
result  in  a  forest  which  is  self- 
maintaining,  a  forest  more  beautiful, 
and  a  forest  of  significant  value 
to  popular  education.  Occasional 


turn-outs  should  be  provided  where 
the  traveler  could  pause  to  admire. 
From  among  the  larger  wooded 
areas  appropriate  ones  might  be 
selected  for  further  development 
as  scientific  and  educational  arbore- 
tums,  perhaps  one  in  each  zone  or 
each  state. 

All  of  these  things,  varied  and 
sundry,  which  I  have  mentioned 
and  many  more  which  we  hope  the 
state  planners  will  devise  and  de- 
velop, comprise  the  stuff  of  which 
real  recreational  roads  are  made. 
They  will  not  all  come  at  once,  but 
they  can  be  planned,  then  gradually 
they  can  become  real.  If  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  to  develop  a  draw- 
ing power  which  will  bring  a  worth- 
while number  of  visitors  from  near 
and  far,  this  Parkway  project  which 
this  Commission  has  deliberated 
for  ten  years  must  contrive  to  re- 
store the  Valley's  beauty  and  con- 
serve it,  develop  its  recreational 
potential,  speak  clearly  of  its  his- 
tory, weave  the  magic  of  its  river 
yarns,  and  spin  its  legends.  Then 
the  greater  travel  will  take  care  of 
itself. 


The  1950  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  ANNUAL,  issued 
jointly  by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  will  be  distributed  in  April.  The  ANNUAL  has 
in  it  an  unusual  number  oj  authoritative  articles  written  by  eminent  authors 
recognized  as  leaders  in  their  fields.  The  articles  are  grouped  at  national, 
state,  metropolitan  and  community  levels.  The  symposium  on  the  Federal  City 
includes  history  and  prediction  as  well  as  analyses  of  existing  conditions. 
There  is  a  summary  oj  recent  roadside  legislation,  a  discussion  of  planning 
and  development  Jor  metropolitan  communities,  consideration  of  transportation 
and  planning,  articles  on  shopping  centers  and  downtown  districts,  accounts 
of  new  towns  and  subdivisions,  and  a  paper  on  the  responsibilities  of  cities 
for  slum  clearance  and  slum  prevention.  Citizen  action  for  community  im- 
provement comes  in  for  comment.  No  civic  leader  or  planner  can  afford  to 
be  without  the  1950  ANNUAL. 


Newton  B.  Drury,  Distinguished  Conserv- 
ation Leader  Resigns  as  Director  of  National 

Park  Service 


We  announce  with  deep  regret 
that  Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  effect  on  April  1, 
1951.  Mr.  Drury,  a  native  of 
California,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  in  that 
famous  class  of  1912  in  which  also 
were  Governor  Earl  Warren  and 
former  National  Park  Director  Hor- 
ace M.  Albright.  Mr.  Drury  served 
in  turn  as  Instructor  in  English,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Forensics  and 
Secretary  to  the  President  at  the 
University  of  California.  In  1919 
he  and  his  brother  Aubrey  organized 
an  advertising  agency  and  public 
relations  counsel.  Mr.  Drury 
achieved  nation-wide  acclaim  as 
Secretary  (1919-1940)  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League  which  has 
been  responsible  for  saving  sub- 
stantial stands  of  the  vanishing 
coast  redwoods.  From  1929-1940 
he  served  as  Executive  of  the 
California  State  Park  Commission 
which  carried  out  the  ambitious 
program  of  acquisition  based  on  the 
discriminating  survey  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  In  World  War  I  Mr. 
Drury  served  with  the  Air  Forces 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  afterwards  in 
the  Reserves. 

In  1933,  when  Mr.  Albright  re- 
signed as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  accept  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  U.  S.  Potash 
Company,  Secretary  Ickes  offered 
the  post  to  Newton  B.  Drury,  who 
felt  at  that  time  that  he  could  not 


forsake  the  responsibilities  he  had 
taken  on  in  California.  Again  in 
1940,  on  the  resignation  of  Arno  B. 
Cammerer,  Mr.  Drury  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  as  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Mr. 
Drury  entered  the  National  Park 
Service  just  before  World  War  II. 
As  we  all  now  know  there  were 
heavy  pressures  exerted  to  open  up 
for  cutting  the  timber  resources  in 
the  National  Parks.  The  drive  was 
particularly  strong  for  sacrificing 
the  virgin  timber  of  the  Olympics; 
but  Mr.  Drury,  with  the  effective 
support  of  Secretary  Ickes,  was  able 
to  withstand  all  of  these  proposed 
inroads,  and  the  National  Parks 
came  through  the  war  without 
serious  injury,  albeit  with  roads  and 
buildings  falling  into  disrepair  due 
to  the  inevitable  neglect  of  the  war 
years,  a  situation  which  the  National 
Park  Service  is  still  struggling  to 
correct. 

Mr.  Drury  has  received  honorary 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices,— in  1940  the  conservation 
award  of  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations  and  the  Pugsley  silver 
and  gold  medals  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  In  1945  he  was  given  the 
Hutchinson  Medal  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  In  1947,  the 
honorary  degree  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Drury  by  the 
University  of  California  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  graduation. 
For  five  years  he  served  as  a  re- 
gional trustee  of  Mills  College. 
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He  is  now  Honorary  Vice- President 
of  the  Sierra  Club  and  a  Correspond- 
ing member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects.  He 
belongs  to  the  Faculty  (University 
of  California),  Cosmos  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.),  Commonwealth  (San 
Francisco)  and  Boone  and  Crockett 
(New  York,  Vice-President)  Clubs. 
Mr.  Drury  has  announced  that 
he  will  rejoin  his  brother  in  the 
active  management  of  the  agency 
which  they  established  in  1919. 


Since  he  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
a  persuasive  writer,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Drury  will  find  time  to 
write  down  for  the  use  of  the 
American  people  a  description  of  the 
great  issues  on  which  the  fate  of 
conservation  rests.  The  future  of 
the  National  Park  system  of  this 
country  may  very  well  be  involved 
in  the  wide-spread  education  of  the 
people  concerning  the  importance 
of  conservation. 


Arthur  E.  Demaray  to  Succeed  Newton  B. 
Drury  as  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Arthur  E.  Demaray 
as  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  succeed  Newton  B.  Drury, 
who  resigned,  effective  April  1. 
Mr.  Demaray  has  been  in  the 
Federal  Government  49  years.  He 
has  been  in  the  National  Park 
Service  35  years,  and  for  nearly 
eighteen  years  Associate  Director. 
He  represents  the  National  Park 
Service  on  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Zoning 
Commission.  He  has  served  as 
president  and  trustee  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  Inc.  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum.  In  1927  he  was 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
with  the  Order  of  Knight  of  Vasa. 
In  1942  he  was  awarded  the  Pugsley 
silver  medal  for  long  and  able  service 
in  the  interest  of  national  parks. 

Conrad  L.  Wirth  has  been  se- 
lected Associate  Director  and  Ron- 
ald F.  Lee  assistant  director  of 


the  National  Park  Service.  Mr. 
Wirth  is  the  son  of  the  late  Theo- 
dore Wirth,  know  to  all  park  men. 
He  is  a  graduate  in  landscape 
architecture  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  now  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  He  entered  the 
Federal  Service  as  a  landscape 
architect  with  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission 
after  five  years  of  private  practice 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 
In  1931  he  joined  the  National 
Park  Service.  When  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  established 
in  1933,  he  was  placed  by  Director 
Albright  in  charge  of  emergency 
conservation  work  in  state  parks. 
Three  years  later  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  entire  ECW  program 
of  the  Park  Service  and  became 
Department  of  the  Interior  repre- 
sentative on  the  CCC  advisory 
council.  He  also  directed  the  park, 
parkway  and  recreational  survey 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1936. 
A  continuing  survey  is  now  a 
permanent  function  of  the  Branch 
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of  Lands  in  the  National  Park 
Service.  In  1945,  Mr.  Wirth  was 
loaned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  United  States  Allied 
Council  in  Austria,  but  after  a  year 
abroad  he  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  assume  supervision  of  the 
land  planning  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  has  been  advanced 
to  an  Assistant  Directorship  of  the 
Service,  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1927  and  took  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of 


Chicago  the  following  year.  He 
took  an  additional  year  of  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  two  years  at  Minnesota  where 
he  also  served  as  teaching  assistant. 
He  joined  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice as  a  junior  historian  at  Shiloh 
National  Military  Park  in  1933. 
He  organized  the  National  Historic 
Sites  Survey  and  in  1938  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  Branch  of  His- 
toric Sites  and  Buildings,  now  the 
History  Division.  He  served  in  the 
Army  from  1942  to  1946. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Federal  Reorganization  and  Conservation 


The  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  recently  issued  a 
folder  presenting  pictures  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Ex-President 
Hoover,  and  entitled  "Will  We  Be 
Ready?  The  Job  of  reorganizing 
our  government  must  be  finished 
immediately  before  it  is  too  late!" 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Congress  saw 
the  need;  that  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  agreed  three  years 
ago  that  our  Government  must  be 
reorganized  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  overlapping,  cut  red  tape  and 
reduce  waste.  Unanimously  Congress 
passed  the  Lodge-Brown  Act  creat- 
ing the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  with  six  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans.  At  the 
President's  request  Herbert  Hoover 
was  made  Chairman. 

The  Commission  went  after  the 
facts.  It  enlisted  the  voluntary 


services  of  300  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most experts  in  every  line.  They 
worked  two  years  and  made  over 
300  recommendations  to  speed  up 
government  action,  use  manpower 
and  materials  wisely  and  get  ready 
for  every  test  of  peace  and  war. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  expanded  in  22 
years  from  570,000  to  2  million 
employees;  from  780  to  1812  de- 
partments, agencies,  boards,  bureaus 
and  commissions;  from  a  budget  of 
$4  billion  (1928)  to  $71  billion 
(requested — 1951).  Even  before 
today's  crisis,  Federal  costs  had 
risen  from  $240  a  year  per  average 
American  family  to  over  $1,200  a 
year;  and,  said  the  Commission, 
"1  dollar  in  10  of  Federal  Funds  was 
being  wasted  and  could  be  saved 
without  eliminating  any  essential 
services  to  the  citizen,  in  fact  actually 
improving  them." 
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The  goals  include  (1)  modern 
personnel  management,  (2)  better 
service  for  veterans,  (3)  unified 
Federal  hospitals,  (4)  a  modernized 
post  office,  (5)  a  check  on  "pork 
barrel"  public  works,  (6)  an  up-to- 
date  Agriculture  Department,  and 
(7)  other  recommendations  including 
the  grouping  of  social  security, 
education,  and  Indian  Affairs  ac- 
tivities in  a  single  cabinet  Depart- 
ment; uniform  handling  of  adminis- 
tration of  war-created  Federal  juris- 
dictions overseas;  an  attack  on  the 
complex  relationships  of  Federal 
and  state  governments;  and  re- 
organization of  the  Treasury  and 
other  major  Federal  commissions, 
boards,  and  bureaus.  For  instance, 
the  Commission  found  12,000  full- 
time  employees  serving  the  Nation's 
393,000  Indians — one  employee  to 
32  Indians! 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
goals.  We  want  to  see  an  efficient 
Federal  Government  and  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  our  affairs. 

We  are  generally  in  agreement 
with  the  criticisms  made  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources, 
headed  by  former  Governor  Leslie 
A.  Miller.  As  quoted  in  the  folder, 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  task  force 
that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(with  its  40,000  civilian  employees) 
and  the  huge  Reclamation  Service 
have  drawn  up  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  and  power  projects 
to  cost  $52  billions  and  that  both 
agencies  engage  in  lobbying  for 
adoption  of  their  projects. 

We  regard  the  Report  of  the  Task 


Force  on  Natural  Resources  as  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  objective 
of  the  reports  issued  by  the  chosen 
task  forces.  We  agree  wholly  with 
the  recommendation  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  in  which 
the  conservation  agencies  would  be 
brought  together.  It  is  true  that 
only  a  minority  of  the  entire  Com- 
mission supported  this  task  force 
report  and  that  a  majority  dis- 
regarded it  and  recommended  a  dis- 
astrous scattering  of  conservation 
agencies,  placed  where  they  would  be 
completely  overshadowed  by  the 
very  public  works  agencies  and 
allied  industries  which  have  already 
contributed  to  the  disgraceful  sit- 
uation described  in  the  task  force 
report. 

Selfish  and  short-sighted  special- 
interest  drives  will  threaten  the 
sound  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  even  if  they  are  brought 
together  in  a  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government,  headed  by  a 
recognized  advocate  of  conservation 
in  the  cabinet.  But  the  cause  will  be 
utterly  hopeless  if  the  agencies  are 
broken  up  and  assigned  to  other 
Departments  in  which  there  are 
activities  inimical  to  the  conserva- 
tion program. 

Since  Congress  was  wise  enough  to 
create  the  Commission;  since  the 
Commission  was  wise  enough  to 
create  a  task  force  on  natural  re- 
sources, which  has  made  sound 
recommendations;  let  Congress  now 
carry  out  those  recommendations 
and  create  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 
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The  National  Park  Service 


The  National  Park  Service  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
eminent  men  who  have  directed  its 
activities  since  it  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  First  there  was 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  whose  biography 
is  about  to  be  published,  and  whose 
name  will  be  forever  identified  with 
the  basic  policies  of  conservation 
which  he  and  his  loyal  associates 
adopted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
worked  with  Dr.  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  then  President  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  and  Horace  M. 
Albright,  to  draw  the  enabling  act 
in  directive  language  meant  to  en- 
sure the  preservation  for  future 
generations  of  the  national  parks 
and  monuments.  When  Mr.  Mather 
resigned  in  1929  because  of  ill 
health,  he  was  succeeded  by  Horace 
M.  Albright,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  4^  years  and  then 
resigned  to  enter  business,  where, 
he  thought,  he  might  continue  to 
give  support  to  the  conservation 
idea.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  as  a  private  citizen  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Natural  Resources  of  the  Hoover 
Reorganization  Commission. 

When  Mr.  Albright  resigned  in 
August,  1933,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  Associate 
Director  for  both  Mather  and 
Albright. 

Mr.  Cammerer  had  worked  closely 
with  John  D.  Rockefeller  through 
the  years  to  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  Shenandoah 


and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Parks. 

When  Mr.  Cammerer  requested 
another  assignment  in  1940,  Newton 
B.  Drury,  whose  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  conservation 
had  become  widely  known  in  and 
out  of  California,  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place. 

These  four  men  have  carried  the 
torch  for  conservation  for  national 
parks  for  thirty-four  years  and 
each  has  done  a  good  job.  Arthur 
E.  Demaray,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Drury,  was  one  of  the  so-called 
Mather  men.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  good  school  and,  though  he 
had  requested  retirement,  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  see  that  the  high 
standards  of  policy  and  administra- 
tion which  have  characterized  the 
National  Park  Service,  are  con- 
tinued. And  when  he  retires,  the 
Directorship  will  fall,  we  under- 
stand, on  the  competent  shoulders 
of  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  a  man  who  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  dealing 
with  national  park  affairs. 

The  sound  administration  of  the 
national  parks  by  the  National 
Park  Service  since  it  was  organized 
in  1917  has  been  due  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  morale  based  on  the 
combined  contributions  of  able  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  un- 
selfishly together.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  National  Park  Service  may 
under  its  new  leadership,  continue 
to  maintain  the  high  standards 
set  by  past  park  officials. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Annual  Business 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
APCA  Held  in  Washington,  Jan.  20,  1951 


At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
of  the  Officers  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, APCA,  in  Washington  on 
January  20,  1951,  the  following 
officers  were  reelected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  U.  S. 
Grant,  3rd,  President;  Earle  S. 
Draper,  First  Vice-President;  Tom 
Wallace,  Second  Vice-President; 
Harland  Bartholomew,  Third  Vice- 
President;  C.  F.  Jacobsen,  Treasurer 
and  I  larlean  James,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. The  Resolutions  adopted  were: 

PLANNING 

The  Board  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  number  and  activities  of 
citizens  community  organizations 
interested  in  planning  is  increasing; 
that  more  planning  commissions  are 
employing  trained  technical  staffs; 
that  in  many  cities  the  citizen 
members  of  planning  commissions 
are  chosen  from  experienced  leaders 
in  the  community,  since  the  quality 
of  planning  decisions  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  comprehensive 
plans  are  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment and  support  of  the  citizen  as 
well  as  the  ex  qfficio  commission 
members. 

The  Board  continues  to  advocate 
the  revival  and  strengthening  of 
state  planning  boards  and  commends 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Planning  Board,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  methods  of 
assistance  given  the  people  of  the 
State  by  the  Federal  agencies  having 
responsibilities  in  the  Region. 


The  Board  commends  the  Con- 
struction and  Civic  Development 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
its  Bulletin  on  Zoning  and  Civic 
Development;  suggests  revision  of 
zoning  ordinances  to  provide  reason- 
able limitations  on  densities  of 
population;  and  commends  those 
cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  which 
have  revised  their  zoning  ordinances 
to  exclude  mixed  uses  from  in- 
dustrial districts  to  the  end  of 
providing  for  industry  the  streets, 
utilities  and  facilities  needed  for 
efficient  operation. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  ROADSIDES 

The  Board  notes  with  approval 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
locate  and  design  Federal-aid  ex- 
pressways through  urban  territory 
so  that  they  will  not  injure  existing 
and  planned  business  and  residence 
districts  by  cutting  into  logical 
neighborhood  units. 

The  Board  congratulates  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the 
excellent  bulletins  on  Public  Control 
of  Highway  Access  and  Roadside 
Development,  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  on  its  study 
of  Roadside  Protection,  including  the 
Roadside  Zoning  Legislative  Guide. 
HOUSING 

The  Board  commends  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
its  application  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  requiring 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  other  departments  of 
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the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ercise their  powers,  functions  and 
duties  with  respect  to  housing  in 
such  manner  as  will  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  well- 
planned,  integrated,  residential 
neighborhoods  and  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  communities, 
in  the  belief  that  cities  will  thus  not 
only  profit  by  specific  redevelop- 
ment projects  but  also  by  sound, 
comprehensive  planning. 
PARKS 

The  Board  continues  to  hammer 
home  its  belief  that  land  once 
dedicated  to  parks  in  cities  and 
counties  should  be  protected  from 
uses  unrelated  to  recognized  park 
services;  deplores  the  use  of  park 
sites  for  public  buildings,  private 
development  or  automobile  parking 
in  order  to  effect  fancied  economies, 
when  frequently  the  sacrifice  of  park 
values  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  cost  of  suitable  parking  and 
public  building  sites. 

The  Board  continues  to  oppose 
the  use  of  city,  county,  state,  and 
national  parkways  established  for 
pleasure  travel,  for  commercial  traf- 
fic. 

FEDERAL   CITY 

The  Board  again  emphasizes  the 
Federal  character  of  the  Federal 
City  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  avail- 
able its  just  share  of  the  expenses 
and  to  maintain  its  essential  super- 
vision over  the  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  urges  the  adoption  by 
the  82nd  Congress  of  an  Act  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission to  bring  about  the  sound 
development  of  the  National  Capital 


area;  suggests  that  in  future  all 
public  projects  for  structures  and 
highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Planning  Commission  shall  stand 
unless  overridden  by  the  Board  of 
District  Commissioners  with  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  reasons;  urges 
that  the  fullest  use  be  made  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  appro- 
priate Maryland  and  Virginia  Plan- 
ning Commissions  in  plans  for  the 
dispersal  program  and,  as  in  the 
past,  urges  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vote  for  representation 
in  the  Congress  and  electors  of 
President  and  Vice- President  of  the 
United  States. 

CONSERVATION 

The  Board  recognizes  the  pro- 
gressive depletion  of  our  natural 
resources  and  commends  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission entitled,  A  Water  Policy 
for  the  American  People,  wherein  it 
is  set  forth  that  the  general  purpose 
of  water  resources  investment  should 
be  to  achieve  the  maximum  sus- 
tained use  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  their 
associated  land  and  ground  water 
resources,  to  support  a  continuing 
high  level  of  prosperity  throughout 
the  country,  including  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  resources  against 
deterioration  from  soil  erosion, 
wasteful  forest  practices,  and  floods, 
the  improvement  and  higher  utili- 
zation of  these  resources  to  support 
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an  expanding  economy  and  national 
security;  assistance  to  regional  de- 
velopment; expansion  of  all  types  of 
recreational  opportunity  to  meet 
increasing  needs;  protection  of  pub- 
lic health;  and  opportunity  for 
greater  use  of  transporation  and 
electric  power.  Particularly  we 
commend  the  recommendation  that 
"Water  and  related  land  resources 
development  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  adversely  affect  any  area 
which  has  been  established  by 
appropriate  public  authority  as 
having  unique  or  irreplaceable  scenic 
or  historic  values,  unless  the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  outweigh  the  loss  of 
recreation  values,"  as  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  one  of  the 
first  recognitions  of  the  basic  value 
of  national  parks  and  monuments 
in  an  over-all  program.  The  Board 
questions,  however,  whether  benefits 
obtained  by  destruction  of  National 
Park  values  can  outweigh  permanent 
inspirational  and  educational  as 
well  as  recreational  values  so  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Board  appreciates  the  rec- 
reational service  of  national  and 
local  parks  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
civilian  population,  but  believes 
that  even  in  wartime,  the  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  should  be 
protected  from  injurious  uses  and 
every  effort  made  to  secure  other 
areas  for  such  essential  defense 
buildings  and  activities  as  would 
destroy  National  Park  values.  After 
the  war  emergency  is  over,  the 
Board  urges  that  any  inevitable 
encroachment  on  National  Parks 
shall  be  promptly  removed. 

The  Board  is  glad  to  note  the  Act 


of  Congress  by  which  the  Jackson 
Hole  National  Monument  has  been 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  so  pro- 
tected from  unauthorized  encroach- 
ments, but  continues  to  oppose  any 
reduction  of  the  Olympic  National 
Park;  any  encroachment  on  Glacier 
National  Park  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  Glacier  View  Dam; 
any  injury  to  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  from  proposed  water 
projects;  any  construction  of  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  Dams  as 
injurious  to  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument;  and  any  cableway  in 
Mount  San  Jacinto  State  Park. 

The  Board  hails  the  formal  trans- 
fer of  administration  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia of  Independence  Hall  and 
other  structures  in  the  group,  to  be 
known  as  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  visual  inter- 
pretation of  American  history,  and 
notes  with  appreciation  the  develop- 
ment program  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Mall  north  of 
Independence  Hall. 

The  Board  again  urges  that  all 
Federal  agencies  administering  pub- 
licly owned  or  privately  controlled 
natural  resources  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  Federal  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  with  a  Secretary 
in  the  Cabinet;  and  an  independent 
Board  of  Review  for  all  water 
projects,  as  recommended  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  and,  so  far 
as  the  Board  of  Review  is  concerned, 
recommended  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
mission. 
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as  water  supply,  sewerage,  trash 
and  garbage  disposal,  schools,  play- 
grounds, etc.,  rapidly  assuming 
proportions  the  cities  can  hardly 
carry;  and  finally  we  find  changes 
in  land  use  occurring  only  too  often, 
which  themselves  depreciate  land 
values  and  add  from  day  to  day  to 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  city 
as  a  place  in  which  to  live,  to  work 
and  to  raise  a  family. 


GROWING  CITIES 

The  urgent  and  unsolved  social 
and  economic  problem  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  is  the  haphazard  and 
swarming  growth  of  our  cities.  As 
a  consequence  most  municipalities 
find  themselves  financially  embar- 
rassed to  pay  for  the  improvements 
and  public  services  called  for  by  our 
high  standard  of  living  and  by  the 
recognized  requirements  of  good 
urban  conditions. 

If  we  consider  the  one  element  of 
traffic — the  element  in  the  problem 
with  which  people  are  generally 
most  familiar — we  find  the  streets 
so  congested  at  certain  times  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  is 
unduly  delayed  in  going  to  and  from 
work  with  consequent  waste  of 
hours  of  time;  we  find  the  central 
area,  in  which  the  greatest  taxable 
values  have  been  developed,  so 
congested  and  so  lacking  in  ter- 
minal facilities  for  the  automobiles 
and  trucks  essential  to  its  pros- 
perity, that  decentralization  is  tak- 
ing place  to  an  extent  threatening 
the  municipal  tax  base;  we  find  the 
best  residential  districts  gradually 
being  abandoned  or  turned  into 
slums,  themselves  a  heavy  added 
financial  burden  on  the  city  because 
they  are  the  nuclei  of  sickness, 
dependency  and  crime,  while  the 
medium  and  higher  income  groups 
are  acquiring  residences  outside  the 
city's  taxable  area;  we  find  the 
burden  of  municipal  services,  such 


CHANGING  CONDITIONS 
It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  tech- 
nical solutions,  nor  often  because  of 
lack  of  sound  advance  planning, 
that  these  things  are  happening 
to  our  cities.  On  the  contrary, 
solutions  have  been  found  for  most 
of  the  elements  that  create  the  over- 
all problem  and  the  municipal 
shelves  of  most  cities  are  groaning 
under  a  load  of  accumulated  but 
forgotten  plans  that  are  generally 
sound.  But  these  plans,  often  made 
at  considerable  expense  and  after 
careful  study  of  the  city's  local 
problems  and  conditions,  are  filed 
away  and  ignored  because  of  selfish 
economic  or  political  opposition 
to  some  features  thereof — and  be- 
cause the  public  does  not  know 
enough  to  demand  that  they  be 
carried  out  before  they  become 
obsolete.  Grandiose  and  final  as  the 
name  may  sound,  no  "master  plan" 
can  retain  its  prime  applicability 
for  long,  and  in  a  very  few  years  so 
many  changes  in  violation  of  it  will 
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have  occurred  in  the  city,  that  it  is 
no  longer  applicable  except  in  parts. 
It  is  therefore  essential  not  merely 
that  there  be  a  plan,  produced  after 
careful  study  of  all  available  data 
as  to  the  city's  needs,  its  tendencies 
and  its  past  reactions  to  various 
changes  and  projects;  but  also  that 
ways  be  found  to  make  the  plan 
effective.  Personally  I  do  not  like 
the  name  "master  plan,"  it  sounds 
too  authoritative  and  too  final. 
Let  us  rather  speak  of  a  "compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  plan," 
keeping  constantly  in  mind  that 
there  must  be  a  continuing  planning 
commission  with  a  continuing  staff 
to  keep  the  plan  revised  up-to-date 
and  to  fit  new  projects  and  new 
problems  into  it.  Then  the  Planning 
Commission  must  have  definite 
authority  to  initiate  such  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  as  none 
of  the  regular  construction  agencies 
of  the  municipality  wish  to  imitate. 

CITY  OFFICIALS 

The  first  step  in  the  educational 
program  must  manifestly,  be  for 
the  Planning  Commission  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  backing  of  the 
head  administrative  and  legislative 
city  authorities,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  look  upon  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole,  as  a  single  com- 
plicated organism  in  which  every 
impact  on  one  part  necessarily 
affects  other  parts.  The  human 
body  is  such  an  organism,  and  we  all 
readily  agree  that  you  cannot  make 
changes  in  any  vital  organ  such  as 
the  circulatory  system,  without 
seriously  affecting  other  organs  or 
parts.  Yet  street  and  highway 
authorities  are  constantly  pushing 
road  and  highway  projects  which, 


though  sound  as  such,  may  do  very 
great  harm  to  other  city  values, 
such  as  residential,  shopping,  or 
other  land  use. 

The  head  executive  and  legislative 
authorities  must  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  value  of  the  plan  to 
the  city  is  essentially  in  its  balance, 
in  the  skill  with  which  all  needs  are 
provided  for  as  far  as  practicable 
without  letting  one  be  favored  at 
the  expense  of  any  other.  Thus  a 
change  in  zoning  may,  by  creating  a 
substantial  increase  in  density,  in- 
duce the  traffic  load  on  a  street 
previously  adequate,  so  that  very 
great  expenditures  become  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  mistake.  Simi- 
larly a  free-way  or  high  capacity 
street  project  may  throw  on  a 
residential  or  shopping  district  a 
load  of  through-traffic  that  ruins  it 
in  a  few  years.  The  rezoning  of  a 
restricted  residential  area  for  apart- 
ments will  not  only  deprive  owners 
of  property  previously  zoned  for 
apartments  of  a  substantial  part  of 
their  property's  value,  but  will  often 
give  a  favorable  differential  to  the 
owners  of  the  property  rezoned  so 
that  they  can  offer  lower  rents  and 
thus  compete  unfairly  with  those 
who  have  for  years  held  and  paid 
taxes  on  apartment  house  property. 

CITIZEN  SUPPORT 
The  second  step  in  the  educational 
program  must  be  the  organization 
of  an  influential  citizens  group, 
consisting  of  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity who  perceive  the  city's 
need  for  sensible  and  sound  and 
coordinated  development,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  to  ensure  this 
result.  Such  citizen  groups  to 
back  good  city  planning  and  to  push 
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the  execution  of  the  plan  once  it  is 
adopted,  have  been  or  are  being 
formed  in  nearly  all  our  cities.  They 
are  initiated  and  constituted  in 
many  different  ways.  They  may  be 
started  by  one  civic  organization 
like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Oklahoma  City,  or  a  few  individuals 
willing  to  put  up  the  necessary  cash 
to  be  effective.  They  must  naturally 
include  some  one  to  express  the 
interests  of  all  different  parts  and 
activities  of  the  community.  This 
necessity  often  results  in  a  body 
rather  unwieldy  for  participation  in 
the  planning,  but  entirely  capable 
of  expressing  the  educated  citizenry's 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  any  proposed 
project  or  change  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

The  importance  of  having  such 
an  informed  citizen  group  to  discuss 
with  the  planning  and  constructing 
authorities  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  proposals, 
and  the  need  for  keeping  it  con- 
stantly informed,  cannot  be  em- 
phasized enough.  The  considered 
decisions  of  such  a  group  should  and 
will  have  much  influence  with  the 
executive  and  legislative  authori- 
ties, and  its  existence,  if  active  and 
enthusiastic,  will  be  the  greatest 
assurance  the  community  can  have 
of  a  sound  and  beneficial  develop- 
ment. The  primary  function  of  such 
a  Citizens  Advisory  Council  will  be 
to  examine  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
community  all  projected  physical 
changes  or  proposals  likely  to  affect 
existing  conditions  critically,  and 
to  push  or  oppose  the  execution  of 
each  project  according  to  the  de- 
cision reached.  Thus  it  constitutes 
a  nucleus  of  informed  and  sensible 


lay  opinion  for  the  good  of  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

A  secondary  but  very  important 
function  will  be  to  carry  the  in- 
formation gained  and  a  discussion  of 
important  considerations  developed 
into  the  meetings  of  social,  educa- 
tional, professional  and  business 
societies  and  clubs.  This  is  an 
activity  the  government  agencies 
will  never  have  time,  personnel  or 
money  to  perform  adequately.  It 
will  take  much  devotion  to  the 
cause  or  a  considerable  staff  for 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  to  do 
it  effectively,  but  it  will  pay  back 
much  more  than  it  costs  by  im- 
proved conditions  and  the  preven- 
tion of  costly  mistakes. 

PRESS  COVERAGE 

A  third  educational  campaign, 
which  can  be  helped  and  kept 
active  by  the  Advisory  Council, 
is  a  full  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
discussions  on  various  proposals, 
of  the  pros  and  cons  together  with 
constant  reiteration  of  the  princi- 
ples that  are  applicable;  for  city 
planning  is  an  art  and,  like  the  Art 
of  War,  while  ways  and  means  and 
tactics  vary,  there  are  certain  basic 
principles  which  are  apparently 
permanent  or  axiomatic.  Certainly 
the  public  at  large  must  be  kept 
constantly  apprised  of  the  im- 
portance to  each  individual  resident 
of  seeing  to  it  that  his  community 
develops  in  the  right  way.  The 
newspapers  can  do  this  best,  but 
other  means  of  public  communi- 
cation such  as  the  radio,  the  movies, 
and  television  must  not  be  neglected. 
A  weekly  radio  forum  discussion  of 
local  problems,  followed  by  edi- 
torial comment  in  all  the  papers 
should  be  arranged. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  SCHOOLS 

The  aforesaid  means  of  arousing 
and  instructing  public  opinion  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  sound 
planning  and  the  execution  of  such 
plans.  But  their  effect  will  be  largely 
immediate  and  experience  indicates 
they  are  difficult  to  maintain.  In 
trying  to  rescue  our  cities  from  the 
descent  into  chaos,  on  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  started,  we  must 
think  of  the  future,  we  must  provide 
for  a  succession  of  informed  and 
thoughtful  citizens  to  fill  our  -ranks 
as  we  pass  out  of  active  participa- 
tion. This  means  that  the  school 
children  must  be  educated  in  city 
planning,  in  the  faults  of  today  and 
how  they  come  to  be,  in  how  they  can 
be  remedied,  in  the  tendencies  that 
will  raise  new  problems  in  the  near 
future. 

Children  in  primary  grades  can 
be  led  to  learn  the  history  of  their 
immediate  neighborhoods,  how  they 
gradually  changed  and  developed, 
and  to  determine  what  in  their 
opinions  are  the  outstanding  faults 
and  needs. 

Children  in  secondary  grades  will 
show  surprising  interest  and  in- 
telligence in  the  same  sort  of  survey 
of  a  wider  area  such  as  a  high  school 
district,  and  will  at  times  make 
recommendations  of  value  and  sur- 
prising ingenuity. 

In  their  last  year  of  high  school 
children  should  be  organized  into 
teams  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  part  of  the  city  in 
which  they  live  and  on  special  civic 
problems,  illustrating  the  solutions 
they  recommend  with  drawings  and 
models.  The  work  so  done  should 
not  be  forgotten  or  thrown  away. 
It  should  be  summarized  in  a 


mimeographed  report  in  each  high 
school,  comments  made  by  the 
principal  or  teachers,  and  the  worth- 
while and  urgent  recommendations 
sent  to  the  Planning  Commission 
for  consideration  and  remark.  These 
explanations  and  remarks  of  the 
Planning  Commission  would  then 
be  published  to  the  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year, 
so  that  the  students  will  know  each 
year's  work  is  not  to  be  wasted  and 
why  the  things  recommended  by  their 
predecessors  have  not  been  done. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  secure  in- 
clusion of  such  community  studies 
in  the  school  curriculum,  but  they 
will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  ensure  the  sound  development  of 
the  community  and  an  understand- 
ing electorate.  The  effect  will  go 
far  beyond  the  school  children 
themselves.  In  most  families  such  a 
study  on  the  part  of  the  little  ones 
will  soon  make  the  community  a 
matter  of  intense  interest  to  the 
parents,  and  the  latter  will  find 
themselves  learning  much  they  never 
thought  of  before.  When  the 
children  so  educated  as  to  com- 
munity needs  reach  voting  age, 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  see 
that  improvements,  now  just  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  theoretical 
discussion,  are  intelligently  devel- 
oped and  carried  out. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANNING 
A  glance  at  the  subject  given  me 
raises  the  question  of  citizen  sup- 
port for  community  development. 
Little  need  be  said  about  this  as  a 
separate  subject.  The  education  of 
the  public  as  to  the  principles  of 
sound  planning,  so  that  they  may  be 
applied  as  criteria  to  each  project 
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proposed,  and  its  full  information 
about  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  proposal  will  be 
followed  inevitably  by  general  citi- 
zen understanding  and  support  of 
sound  projects.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  such  standards  and  full 
information  the  public  will  support 
projects  in  response  to  their  emo- 
tional appeal  or  to  the  degree  of 
salesmanship  backing  them.  Thus 
only  too  often  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary, or  at  times  even  harmful 
projects  will  have  enough  popular 
support  to  cause  their  adoption. 

One  matter  requires  to  be  stated 
in  this  connection:  City  planners 
are  not  likely  to  be  good  salesmen. 
Their  training  and  experience  makes 
them  seekers  for  facts  and  develops 
their  consideration  for  the  views  of 
others,  or  at  least  a  readiness  to 
look  for  the  values  in  opposing 
arguments.  They  are,  therefore, 
often  not  the  best  advocates  for 
their  own  views  before  popular 
audiences.  To  this  shortcoming 
must  be  added  their  interest  in 
statistics  and  technical  questions, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
digress  into  demonstrations  and 
arguments  that  do  not  arouse  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  non- 
technical audiences.  Moreover,  if 
the  planning  staff  does  its  full  job  of 
planning,  it  will  usually  lack  the 
time  and  energy  requisite  to  attend 
meetings,  follow  up  questions  and 
answer  them,  and  generally  carry 
on  a  successful  public  relations 
campaign. 

CITIZEN  MEMBERS  OF 
PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
Hence,  the  civilian  members  of 
the  Planning  Commission  will  usual- 


ly have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
argument  in  approaching  the  city 
executives  and  legislators,  and  the 
formation  of  some  enthusiastic  and 
well  informed  citizen  group  is  a 
sine  qua  non  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign of  education  and  information 
to  the  public  generally.  The  for- 
mation of  what  I  have  called  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  is,  there- 
fore, an  indispensible  first  step; 
and  it  will  soon  find  that  to  be 
effective  it  will  have  to  have  a  full 
time  director  and  a  small  staff. 

CITIZENS'  COUNCILS 
It  will  be  necessary  for  this 
Citizens  Council  to  think  of  itself 
from  the  very  beginning  as  a  sort  of 
War  Plans  General  Staff  for  the 
improvement  of  the  community. 
Its  first  decision  must  be  what  sort 
of  a  city  the  people  wish  it  to  be,  and 
the  extent  to  which  industry,  com- 
merce, financial  business,  educa- 
tional institutions,  residential  uses, 
etc.,  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
favored.  Such  a  general  policy  is 
necessary  as  a  guide  in  approaching 
individual  demands  for  various  kinds 
of  land  use.  The  lack  of  such  a 
guiding  policy  and  of  any  standard  of 
measure  in  the  over-all  interests 
of  the  community  is  mostly  re- 
sponsible for  the  haphazard  and 
uncoordinated  growth  of  our  cities 
in  response  to  selfish  demands  of 
special  interests.  Evidently,  such 
special  demands  have  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  the  impulse  for 
improvement  that  has  made  our 
cities  great,  as  it  would  be  definitely 
harmful  to  establish  controls  that 
would  discourage  such  individual 
ingenuity  and  enterprise;  but  in 
meeting  such  demands  it  is  now 
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highly  necessary  to  coordinate  them 
with  other  conflicting  or  limiting 
needs,  and  this  is  what  is  too  often 
not  done. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
As  Herbert  Agar  so  well  said  in 
his  book  "A  Time  for  Greatness": 
"Our  world  has  long  been  committed 
to  dealing  with  economic  problems 
in  terms  of  immediate  greed.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  which  has  a  short 
time  bad  effect  on  any  large  and 
local  interest.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  done  which  has  a  long  term 
good  effect  on  the  world  as  a  whole." 
And  let  me  add,  while  the  solutions 
of  our  city  problems  are  projects  in 
concrete  and  brick  or  stone,  they 
are  important  largely  because  of 
their  economic  and  social  effects. 

DUTIES  OF  PLANNING 

COMMISSIONS 

Our  city  departments  at  times 
themselves  are  responsible  for  some 
of  the  mistakes,  for  advocating 
solutions  that  may  be  sound  enough 
in  their  special  line  of  work,  but  are 
harmful  to  the  over-all  interests  of 
the  community  because  not  ad- 
justed to  meeting  conflicting  needs 
equally  important  to  the  general 
welfare.  In  such  advocacy  they  are 
not  serving  any  personal  selfish 
interests,  but  are  led  astray  because 
they  are  themselves  specialists  and 
embued  with  too  much  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  specialty 
and  of  meeting  its  demands  even  at 
the  expense  of  other  public  interests. 
They  may  be  entirely  sincere  and 
public  spirited,  but  nevertheless 


mistaken.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Planning  Commission  to  act  as 
general  practitioner  in  such  cases, 
the  doctor  to  cure  the  sickness  of 
the  community,  and  to  yield  to  the 
arguments  of  the  specialists  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  for  the 
better  general  health  of  the  patient. 

UNSELFISH  SERVICE 

Manifestly  what  I  have  proposed 
to  ensure  citizen  education  and 
support  of  sound  community  de- 
velopment will  require  prodigious, 
patriotic,  voluntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  unselfish  and 
devoted  citizens.  However,  it  is 
an  effort  which  seems  necessary 
now  to  make  our  cities,  not  only 
good  places  in  which  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  raise  a  family,  but  in 
many  cases  to  save  them  from 
economic  deterioration  and  decay. 
Surely,  such  good  citizens  can  be 
found  in  every  community,  as  they 
have  been  found  in  many. 

And  so  I  close  with  two  quotations 
from  others  in  whose  wisdom  you 
may  have  more  confidence  than  in 
mine: 

"Life  does  not  stand  still.  The 
past  is  only  a  memory.  The  future, 
I  have  found,  is  always  different 
from  one's  anticipations.  There  is 
only  the  present  which  is  real — and 
that  is  gone  so  quietly — how  can  one 
waste  it?" 

.  .  .  Hercule  and  the  Gods,  by 
Pierre   Audemans. 

"For  evil  to  succeed  it  is  only 
necessary  that  good  men  do  noth- 
ing." 

Edmund     Burke. 
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Strictly  Personal 


Henry  Bruere,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  at  the  organization's  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Government, 
held  in  Buffalo,  Oct.  20-22.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Edison,  former 
governor  of  New  Jersey. 


Spencer  Miller,  Jr.  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  American  International 
College  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


Frank  F.  Stearns,  Secretary- 
Director  of  Planning  for  the  City 
Planning  Board  of  Miami,  Florida, 
was  honored  by  the  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors  by  the  presentation  of  a 
silver  cup  trophy  which  was  awarded 
for  outstanding  civic  work.  The 
award  was  given  at  the  annual 
installation  banquet  held  after 
Christmas. 


Allyn  R.  Jennings,  formerly  with 
the  Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  New  York  City 
Park  Department,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Land  Planning  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Planning  Commission. 


David  D.  Bohannon  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  APCA,  has  an 
article  on  Shopping  Centers  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  American 

City. 

<§> 

Donald  S.  Libbey,  Superintendent 
of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park 


is  being  transferred  to  Hot  Springs 
National  Park  as  Superintendent. 
R.  Yalor  Hoskins,  superintendent 
of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
will  become  superintendent  of 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park 
and  Thomas  C.  Miller,  superin- 
tendent of  Platt  National  Park  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  vacancy. 


Blair  Lee  III  resigned  in  January 
as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Cecil  A.  Eby  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Lee  and  was  recently 
named  Vice  Chairman  and  Park 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Lee  remains 
with  the  Commission  for  several 
weeks  as  consultant. 


Louis  C.  Bisso  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  New  Orleans  City 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission. 
Previously  he  has  held  the  position 
of  engineer  with  the  Commission. 


Miss  Pearl  Chase  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California  will  receive  an 
award  of  merit  from  Governor 
Warren  of  California  for  her  work 
in  promoting  the  wise  use  of  na- 
tural resources.  A  recent  announce- 
ment in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  states 
that  Miss  Chase  "known  interna- 
tionally for  her  work  in  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  beauty  and  in 
water  development,  has  refused 
many  important  national  positions. 
She  holds  the  Frances  K.  Hutchinson 
Medal  for  service  in  conservation." 
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Full-page  Newspaper  Tribute  to 
Harland  Bartholomew 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
November  2,  1950  devotes  a  full 
page  of  that  edition  as  a  tribute  to 
Harland  Bartholomew.  The  article 
is  illustrated  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  an  aerial 
view  of  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  the  lux- 
ury resort  and  residential  area  in 
the  Miami  region  which  recently 
has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew and  his  staff.  The  article 
was  written  by  Peter  Wyden  of  the 
Monitor  staff. 

Mr.  Bartholomew's  outstanding 
achievements  as  a  planner  are  de- 
tailed. He  is  introduced  as  a  Re- 
publican who  plugged  public  hous- 
ing before  the  New  Deal.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  liked  the  way  he 
helped  plan  the  restoration  of 
Williamsburg  and  called  on  Mr. 
Bartholomew  to  remodel  Bar  Har- 
bor, Maine,  after  the  fire  in  1947. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summoned 
him  to  aid  in  mapping  Federal  ex- 
pressways from  coast  to  coast. 
President  Truman  listened  approv- 
ingly when  Mr.  Bartholomew  ex- 
plained his  plan  to  uncork  traffic 
bottlenecks  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. Dallas  and  Des  Moines 
called  on  Mr.  Bartholomew  for 
help,  as  did  Louisville  and  Little 
Rock,  Memphis  and  Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh  and  Peoria,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  Topeka  and  To- 
ledo, plus  others  such  as  Maui 
Island,  Hawaii  where  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew carved  a  bright  new  city 
for  20,000  plantation  workers  out  of 
pitiful  scattered  hutments. 


Mr.  Wyden  writes: 


"For  30  years,  the  soft-spoken 
planner  has  traveled  about  60,000 
miles  a  year.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bartholomew 
contends  that  where  there  is  no 
over-all  plan,  funds  are  frittered 
away  on  pet  projects  with  little 
regard  to  priority  or  need.  Sig- 
nificantly, fewer  than  half  of  all 
United  States  cities  over  50,000 
have  such  up-to-date  blue  prints 
on  file.  .  .  . 

"In  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  Mr. 
Bartholomew  in  1913  became  the 
Nation's  first  full-time  planner  at 
$150  a  month,  he  recently  showed 
how  practical  his  planning  can 
be.  Newark's  sea  and  airports  were 
limping  on  a  $35,000,000  deficit. 
Eventually  it  could  have  bankrupted 
the  town.  Across  the  Hudson  sat 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew  proposed  a 
deal.  Many  months  later,  the  New 
Yorkers  leased  Newark's  ports  for 
50  years.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
New  Jersey  town  would  have  its 
debt  liquidated,  and  when  the  lease 
expired,  it  would  get  the  properties 
back  free  and  clear." 

Columns  are  devoted  to  interest- 
ing biographical  facts  concerning 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  how  he  got 
into  planning,  how  he  began  in 
Newark  and  then  moved  to  St. 
Louis  to  assist  in  establishing  St. 
Louis'  new  Planning  Commission 
in  1916.  One  of  his  typical  days  is 
described  as  "wrestling  with  sur- 
veys in  the  morning,  negotiating 
policy  with  the  impatient  city 
fathers  in  the  afternoon  and  selling 
the  value  of  the  entire  proceedings 
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at  a  public  meeting  at  night."  His 
work  as  professor  of  civic  design  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  points  out 
that  many  years  ago  his  classes 
numbered  about  17,  and  now  they 
equal  at  least  70,  with  the  Univer- 
sity giving  a  master's  degree  in 
city  planning. 

The  personal  tribute  is  well  worth 
repeating  verbatim:  "An  unhurried, 
courtly  gentleman,  with  a  leonine 
head  and  a  full  shock  of  white  hair, 
Mr.  Bartholomew  is  not  given  to 
frivolity.  He  weighs  words,  one  by 


one,  reads  each  business  letter 
word  for  word  before  affixing  his 
signature.  ...  In  all  the  civic 
controversies  that  have  embroiled 
Mr.  Bartholomew  nobody  has  yet 
heard  him  raise  his  voice.  Asso- 
ciates keep  shaking  their  heads  at 
his  indestructible  patience.  When- 
ever somebody  starts  calling  him 
names  about  all  he'll  get  in  return 
is  something  like  "You  may  be  quite 
right,  but  have  you  looked  at  it 
this  way  .  .  .  ?" 


Water,  Water,  Everywhere 


In  December,  1950,  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission,  rendered  its  compre- 
hensive Report,  called  "A  Water 
Policy  for  the  American  People," 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  450  pages  of  text  and 
appendices  are  crammed  full  with 
pertinent  information.  Says  the 
New  York  Times:  "The  com- 
mission's voluminous  report  called 
for  adoption  of  a  national  water 
conservation  policy,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lending  leadership 
and  funds  in  limited  spheres  but 
with  the  major  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  the  States,  counties  and 
municipalities  in  the  respective  bas- 
ins. Emphasis  was  given  to  the 
need  for  coordinating  the  many 
plans  and  programs  for  power,  rec- 
lamation, pollution  abatement,  ir- 
rigation and  erosion  control,  so  as 
to  avoid  conflict,  duplication  of 
efforts  and  waste  of  funds.  .  .  . 
Although  some  of  the  projects 
suggested  by  the  Commission  will 
have  to  be  deferred  until  the  present 


war  emergency  is  over,  the  reports 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Nation  in 
developing  a  better  appreciation  of 
its  water  resources  and  a  deter- 
mination to  save  them  from  further 
deterioration." 

Anthony  Netboy,  writing  in  the 
February,  1951  issue  of  American 
Forests,  declares  the  report  is  a 
virtual  textbook  on  watershed  be- 
havior and  management,  but  ques- 
tions the  blanket  approval  of  proj- 
ects already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  finally  concludes:  "The 
value  of  'A  Water  Policy  for  the 
American  People'  will  depend  on 
whether  Congress  will  'buy'  its 
recommendations — whether  it  will 
give  up  the  pork-barrel  type  of 
projects,  rise  above  the  demands 
of  sectional  interests,  and  ignore 
the  blandishments  of  powerful  Fed- 
eral agencies  .  .  .  The  recommenda- 
tions of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Con- 
servation Commission  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  NRPB  were  gen- 
erally ignored  by  Congress.  Will 
Truman's  Commission  fare  better?" 
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Volume  3,  Water  Resources  Law, 
should  prove  a  valuable  compen- 
dium of  indispensable  information, 
to  quote  O.  Henry.  Nearly  800 
pages  are  devoted  to  law  and  legal 
decisions.  Volume  2:  Ten  Rivers 


in  America's  Future,  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Both  the  Water  Policy  and  the 
Law  will  be  reviewed  more  at 
length  in  the  next  issue  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT. 


The  Squares  of  Savannah 

By  CLERMONT  H.  LEE  II,  Savannah,  Ga. 


When  Savannah  was  laid  out  in 
1733  by  James  Edward  Oglethorpe, 
founder  of  the  colony,  a  series  of 
square  areas  were  set  aside  for 
public  usage.  For  many  years  as 
the  town  grew  Oglethorpe's  rec- 
tangular plan  was  repeated  and  the 
unique  and  charming  little  squares 
were  multiplied  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west  until  there  were  twenty- 
four  in  all.  The  old  squares  or  parks 
are  state  property;  and  the  Sa- 
vannah Park  &  Tree  Commission 
is  authorized  to  manage  them. 

For  as  long  as  the  old  timers  can 
remember,  Savannah  has  had  re- 
current verbal  battles  to  save  the 
squares  from  "progress."  Several 
years  ago  three  squares  were  de- 
stroyed when  the  government  cut 
U.  S.  Highway  17  through  them. 
In  January  the  latest  battle  was 
fought.  Without  consulting  the 
Park  &  Tree  Commission  the  local 
state  legislators  in  the  name  of 
progress  introduced  a  bill  permitting 
Savannah's  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
cut  a  pavement  through  all  the 
squares  centered  on  one  street.  The 
bill  provided  no  additional  parks 
and  no  payment  for  those  destroyed. 
Many  citizens  of  Savannah  felt 
the  squares  were  a  part  of  their 
heritage;  that  they  belonged  to 
all  generations  and  none  should 
have  power  to  destroy  them.  The 


squares  are  a  tourist  attraction 
and  serve  as  playgrounds, 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Squares  of  Savannah  was 
quickly  formed  and  with  newspaper 
support  a  campaign  was  launched. 
The  one  alderman  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing the  parks  converted  several 
others.  Local  political  leaders  were 
besieged  by  members  of  historical 
organizations,  garden  clubs,  and 
other  citizens.  There  being  no  local 
city  planning  officials,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  for  help 
which  came  at  once  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
newspaper.  Finally  the  mayor  and 
alderman  requested  that  the  bill 
be  dropped.  After  a  hearing,  rep- 
resentatives regretfully  withdrew 
the  bill. 

Perhaps  the  last  battle  for  the 
squares  has  been  fought.  Plans  are 
now  being  made  to  protect  the 
squares  permanently.  A  bill  may 
be  introduced  authorizing  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  old  historical  part 
of  Savannah.  Meanwhile  a  trust 
fund  for  maintaining  and  improving 
the  squares  has  been  suggested.  A  few 
permanent  monuments  may  deter 
those  whose  time  is  so  precious 
they  would  sacrifice  parks  to  save 
less  than  two  minutes  driving  time 
to  the  business  district. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS'  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Poughkeepsie  Area  Devel- 
opment Association  recently 
passed  its  second  anniversary  with 
practical  results  and  a  substantial 
array  of  surveys  and  plans  to  its 
credit.  It  is  now  expected  that  the 
operations  of  the  Association  will 
be  extended  through  1951.  The 
Association  estimates  that  the  suc- 
cess it  has  had  to  date  has  been  due 
in  large  part  to  the  excellent  sup- 
port its  work  has  received  from  the 
general  public  and  from  government 
officials. 

The  PADA's  most  recent  release 
was  its  three-part  survey  report  on 
City  Finances.  Part  One  of  this 
report  is  intended  to  give  an  inter- 
ested citizen  a  thirty-minute  sum- 
mary of  the  city's  financial  history 
and  of  its  current  financial  position, 
based  on  the  detailed  material  con- 
tained in  the  balance  of  the  report. 
Part  Two,  dealing  in  detail  with 
Revenue  and  Assessments,  and  Part 
Three,  dealing  with  Expenditures 
and  Debt,  contain  a  great  deal  of 
statistical  material  and  are  intended 
primarily  for  use  by  government 
officials  and  as  a  convenient  refer- 
ence for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  report's  most  important  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  city  utilize 
long-range  capital  budgeting  as  the 
best  means  of  facing  the  city's 
basic  financial  problem:  how  to  get 
some  of  the  capital  improvements  it 
needs  without  getting  back  into 
"hot  water"  by  overborrowing. 

Currently  the  Association  is  re- 
leasing its  parking  recommendations 
and  a  recreation  survey. 


The  East  Bay  Metropolitan 
Planning  Council,  an  unofficial 
body  without  any  actual  powers, 
has  been  organized  by  planning 
commissioners  of  nine  California 
cities,  Albany,  Alameda,  Berkeley, 
El  Cerrito,  Hay  ward,  Oakland, 
Richmond,  San  Leandro,  and  San 
Pablo.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  is  to  provide  an  un- 
official forum  for  the  discussion  of 
plans  and  planning  needs  in  the 
Metropolitan  East  Bay;  to  stimulate 
cooperation  in  and  coordination  of 
city,  county  and  regional  plans; 
and  to  promote  understanding 
among  the  planning  commissions  of 
the  East  Bay  communities.  Dr. 
Eric  Peterson  of  El  Cerrito  was 
unanimously  elected  Acting  Presi- 
dent. It  is  anticipated  that  before 
taking  a  position  on  a  policy  matter 
each  representative  will  refer  it 
back  to  the  local  planning  com- 
mission for  an  expression  of  opinion 

The  League  of  Minnesota  Mu- 
nicipalities has  begun  distribution 
of  its  35-page  booklet  entitled 
"Your  Community — Organizing  for 
Action"  which  has  been  published 
by  the  League  jointly  with  the  State 
Department  of  Business  Research 
and  Development.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  booklet  will  stimulate  under- 
standing of  the  great  assistance 
these  councils  can  be  in  citizen- 
official  cooperation  for  community 
betterment  projects.  The  booklet 
outlines  what  the  conscientious 
citizen  can  do  in  accelerating  com- 
munity progress.  The  booklet  may 
be  obtained  from  the  League  of 
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Minnesota  Municipalities,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  League  of  Alaskan  Cities 

was  recently  organized  when  the 
city  officials  of  Alaska  held  their 
first  territory-wide  meeting  and 
adopted  a  constitution  and  elected 
officers.  Robert  E.  Sharp,  city 
manager  of  Anchorage,  is  Executive 
Secretary.  The  new  League's  prob- 
lems will  involve  25  cities,  widely 
separated  over  586,000  square  miles 
and  isolated  by  weather  and  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

The  Planning  Association  of 
Washington  continues  to  issue 
its  interesting  Newsletter  and  re- 
ports five  planning  conferences  held 
in  the  State  of  Washington  during 
the  past  four  months  as  indicative 
of  greatly  increased  public  concern 
over  the  future  of  Washington  mu- 
nicipalities and  metropolitan  areas. 
Outlined  are  the  principal  objectives 
of  a  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram for  Spokane,  an  outgrowth  of 
city-county  cooperation. 

"Planning  Is"  has  been  issued 
by  the  Civic  Planning  and  Traffic 
Board  of  the  Providence  R.  I. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
to  include  a  group  of  editorials  on 
city  planning  written  over  a  period 
of  several  months.  The  booklet  is 
being  used  in  a  ninth  grade  course 
of  study  entitled — Living  in  an 
Urban  Community.  Ten  subjects 
are  covered  under  the  titles:  A 
Continuous  Process;  Correctional; 
The  Prelude  to  Order;  Practical — 
But  Needs  Vision;  Necessary  for 
Economy  of  Government;  Coordi- 
nation; Applied  Horse  Sense;  The 


City's  Guide  Post;  Free  Insurance; 
Vital  to  Community  Welfare. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  instituted  a  new  pub- 
lication, State  House  News  Letter, 
beginning  November  1950,  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  which  will  cover  legislative 
bills  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
Civic  League. 

A  progress  report  of  the  Down 
Town  Association  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  Downtowner  of  recent  date 
states    that    the    membership    has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  due  in  part 
to    its    merger    with    the    Market 
Street  Association.     A  program  of 
reorganization    was    completed    in 
1950     which  it     is     believed     will 
strengthen  the  Association  and  im- 
prove its  service  to  the  membership 
and  the  community.  The  highlights 
of  1950  include  Association  activity 
in   stimulating  action   designed  to 
break    the    existing    stalemate    re- 
garding the  location  of  additional 
crossings  over  San  Francisco  Bay. 
A  study  of  the  "Proposed  Master 
Plan"  was  urged  towards  working 
out  the  engineering  and   financial 
details  involved.     The  Association 
also  urged  adoption  of  a  revised  one- 
way street  plan   to   reduce  traffic 
congestion.    Off-street  parking  ac- 
tivity   resulted    in    the    establish- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  Parking 
Authority,  sponsored  by  the  Down 
Town  Association,  and  plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  construction 
of   a    1000   car   garage    under    St. 
Mary's  Square  and  an  additional 
garage    under    the    Civic    Center 
Plaza  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Community  Planning  As- 
sociation  of    Canada    continues 
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to  issue  its  interesting  Newsletter. 
The  Association  has  as  one  of  its 
major  aims  to  induce  more  people 
to  become  participants  in  shaping 
the  material  environment  in  which 
the  next  generations  of  Canadians 
will  grow  up  and  live.  An  interesting 
feature  is  the  Logbook  which  carries 
news  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Association,  covering  individual 
provinces  or  groups  of  provinces. 
Many  town  planning  conferences 
have  been  held  during  the  past 
year,  with  large  attendance.  Ben 
H.  Kizer,  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  addressed  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Third  Regional 
Conference  held  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dr.  Julian  L.  Greifer,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Citizens' 
Council  on  City  Planning  and  Chair- 
man of  the  December  (1950)  Dele- 
gates Meeting,  summarized  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  as  follows:  "A  city 
well  planned  and  well  conducted  is  a 
city  good  for  the  country  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace." 

The  Council  presented  in  its 
January  News  Letter  the  Recom- 
mended Program  of  Public  Im- 
provements scheduled  annually  for 
a  six-year  period. 

Paul  Chalfm,  Chairman  of  the 
Zoning  Committee  reported  that 
the  Committee  had  reviewed  and 
approved  two  proposed  ordinances 
to  amend  the  Philadelphia  zoning 
ordinance,  developed  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and  its  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  on  Zon- 
ing, of  which  the  chairman  is  a 
member.  The  first  would  require 


that  every  structure  erected  in  the 
future  as  a  multiple  dwelling  shall 
provide  on  the  same  lot  parking 
spaces  with  adequate  access  to  the 
street  or  driveway  for  use  of  the 
occupants.  They  may  be  in  an 
accessory  private  garage  or  open 
air  spaces.  The  minimum  area 
shall  be  not  less  than  175  square 
feet  and  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  one  parking  space  for  each 
two  families.  The  second  proposal 
would  provide  a  district  for  shopping 
centers  for  open  land  areas  of  the 
Northeast  after  months  of  study 
and  consultation  by  the  Planning 
Commission  with  business  and  com- 
munity groups.  The  Shopping 
District  would  differ  from  other 
Commercial  Districts  by  limiting  the 
use  of  the  land  strictly  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  by  requiring 
off-street  parking  at  a  ratio  of  one 
square  foot  of  parking  area  to  one 
square  foot  of  floor  area  of  the 
structure. 

The  Washington  Clearing 
House  on  Urban  Redevelopment, 
Slum  Clearance  and  Housing  was 
organized  in  the  autumn  of  1950,  not 
as  an  action  organization  but  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  citizen 
participation.  The  Clearing  House 
proposes  to  aid  the  participation 
of  citizens  by  acting  as  a  two-way 
channel  of  information  between 
them  and  public  planning  and 
housing  agencies  and  by  proposing 
suitable  action  which  the  mem- 
bers may  wish  to  take,  jointly  or 
separately  on  specific  issues.  An 
Advisory  Council  of  representatives 
of  national  organizations  which 
have  an  interest  in  planning  and 
housing  programs  is  provided  to 
give  specific  aid  and  counsel. 
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Florida's  State  Parks  and  Historic  Memorials 

By  LEWIS  G.  SCOGGIN,  Director,  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Memorials 
and  Past  Vice-President,  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives 


The  early  history  of  the  State 
Park  movement  in  Florida  is  ob- 
scure, but  it  is  recorded  that  as 
early  as  1915,  there  was  serious 
thought  given  to  the  subject.  In 
that  year,  the  State  deeded  the 
land,  which  was  later  "Royal  Palm 
State  Park,"  to  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  And,  in 
1921,  the  State  passed  an  act  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Royal  Palm  State  Park 
which,  on  December  7,  1947,  was 
absorbed  into  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  Thus,  it  can  be  said 
that  a  Women's  Organization  started 
the  State  Park  movement  in  Florida. 

Little  progress  was  made  until 
the  advent  of  the  CCC  in  1935. 
The  need  for  preservation  of  Flor- 
ida's natural  resources  dawned  upon 
responsible  State  officials  in  1935; 
and,  on  March  26  of  that  year,  the 
Governor  sent  a  telegram  to  a  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation,  calling  for 
cooperation  with  the  National  Ad- 
ministration in  its  land  planning 
program  and  in  the  development  of 
a  sound  conservation  program  for 
Florida.  This  act  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  a  popular  movement 
throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  creation  of  an  adequate  State 
Park  system  in  almost  all  of  the 
forty-eight  states. 

Since  Florida  is  a  natural  play- 
ground and  the  mecca  for  tourists 
from  all  over  the  world,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  State  Parks  of  superb 
quality. 

Florida's  State  Parks  are  recog- 
nized by  some  of  the  leading  State 


Park  authorities  as  outstanding 
parks  in  the  Southeast.  One  of 
Florida's  State  Parks,  Highlands 
Hammock,  near  Sebring,  has  been 
referred  to  as  "one  of  the  three  out- 
standing natural  parks  in  the  United 
States."  At  least  one  of  our  State 
Parks,  Torreya  State  Park,  in  west 
Florida,  can  boast  of  world-wide 
distinction;  namely,  "the  natural 
habitat  of  the  Torreya  Tree  and 
the  Florida  Yew."  Florida  Caverns 
is  one  of  the  very  rare  State  Parks, 
possessing  caves  of  surprising  beauty 
and  scientific  interest. 

Fort  Clinch,  near  Fernadina,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  Florida's  most 
historic  spots.  And,  as  research 
continues,  even  more  interesting 
and  startling  facts  will  unfold.  We 
could  go  on  and  find  similar  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  each  of  our 
State  Parks,  but  these  are  good  ex- 
amples. 

Today,  Florida  has  more  than 
75,000  acres  of  potential  play, 
scenic,  and  historic  areas.  There 
are  already  eight  State  Parks  open 
to  the  public  the  year  'round,  three 
partially  developed  State  Parks,  one 
scientific  area,  and  fifteeen  historic 
memorials.  In  addition  the  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Me- 
morials has  acquired  sites  for  ten 
other  State  Parks  which  are  presently 
being  preserved  until  funds  are 
available  for  their  development. 

The  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  was  created 
by  the  1949  Legislature  to  take 
care  of  these  properties,  estimated 
as  worth  $50  million  on  the  con- 
servative market. 
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All  Lands  Within  Present  Everglades  National  Pa 
Acquired  By  Federal  Government 

With  the  acquisition  of  125,000  acres  of  private  lands  in  Florida's  Everglades  1 
lands  within  the  boundaries  now  defined  for  the  park  have  been  acquired.  The  ne 
total  area  to  1,210,000  acres.  Beginning  in  1944>  the  State  by  a  series  of  deeds  donate 
ment  title  to  an  estimated  450  acres  of  uplands  and  4,000,000  acres  of  submerged  Ian 
Bay  area  of  the  park.  In  addition,  in  1947  the  State  donated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 
vately  owned  lands  within  the  present  park  boundaries,  which  were  established  by  tht 
in  1944  and  to  pay  the  expenses  incidental  to  their  acquisition.  Although  the  recent  at 
acres  completes  the  area  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  park,  under  existing 
additional  lands  may  be  added  until  the  maximum  boundary  described  in  1930  b) 
Interior  Wilbur  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  is  reached.  Should  any  of  the  $2,000,00( 
Florida  remain  after  payments  are  completed  on  the  lands  just  acquired,  it  may  be  a 
additional  lands  within  the  maximum  area  of  the  park  under  this  authorization.  Seer 
appreciation  to  the  State  of  Florida,  whose  magnificent  generosity  in  donating  land 
park  establishment  possible. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning  and  Resources  ma 
conference  trips  into  the  tropical  Everglades  National  Park. 

First  page  shows  deep,  moss-festooned  jungle  reflected  in  lagoon,  found  along  the 
Everglades  National  Park. 

Below:  Cabbage  palms  form  a  decorative  skyline  in  tht  Everglades,  as  seen  at 
Trail. 

Right:  Wood  ibis  cruising  the  glades. 


Illustrations  courtesy  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  and  the  National  Audubon  Society 
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Seminole  Indians,  natives  of  the  Everglades,  are  a  proud  peoble. 
This  Seminole  woman  posed  in  her  tribal  finery  for  Allan  Cruickshank  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 


State  Park 


Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HVSTED,  National  Park  Service 


An  Association  of  Northeastern 
State  Park  Executives  has  now 
been  organized.  On  February  2, 
representatives  of  State  park  agen- 
cies in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  met  in  New 
York  City  and  adopted  a  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws.  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  are  also  located 
in  the  region  covered  but  did  not 
have  representatives  at  this  meeting. 
This  new  association  is  patterned 
after  the  Association  of  South- 
eastern State  Park  Directors  and  the 
Midwest  State  Park  Association. 
James  F.  Evans,  Director  of  State 
Parks,  New  York,  was  named 
Chairman;  Russell  B.  Tobey,  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation,  New  Hampshire, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Joseph  F. 
Kaylor,  Director,  Department  of 
State  Forests  and  Parks,  Maryland, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  first  an- 
nual meeting  is  scheduled  for  April 
18  and  19,  at  Bear  Mountain  State 
Park,  New  York. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held 
at  Pokagon  State  Park,  Indiana  on 
February  19  to  23.  An  outstanding 
program  was  enjoyed  by  the  more 


than  200  park  and  recreation  ex- 
ecutives in  attendance.  The  major 
subjects  discussed,  with  three  or 
four  speakers  covering  each  one, 
were  "The  Place  of  Schools,  Parks 
and  Youth  Agencies  in  Outdoor 
Education  and  Outdoor  Recreation," 
"Methods  and  Techniques  in  Out- 
door Education  and  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation," "Tree  Diseases,"  "Re- 
sponsibility of  Various  Govern- 
mental Agencies  in  Providing  Park 
and  Recreation  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities in  Relation  to  the  Total 
Park  Program,"  "Labor  Saving 
Methods  (including  mechanical  de- 
vices) in  Park  and  Recreation 
Maintenance  and  Operation,"  "Use 
of  Park  and  Recreation  Facilities 
by  Profit  Making  Groups,"  "Public 
Relations,"  "Wood  Preservation," 
and  "How  to  Cope  with  Vandalism 
in  the  Protection  of  Park  Property." 
State  park  personnel  participating 
in  the  program  were  Kenneth 
Cougill  and  Nelson  Dangremond  of 
Indiana,  Walter  L.  Wirth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arthur  C.  Elmer,  L.  N. 
Jones  and  Charles  D.  Harris  of 
Michigan,  Raymond  Mitchell  of 
Iowa  and  V.  W.  Flickinger,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  and  John  E.  Doerr  and 
Raymond  E.  Hoyt  of  the  National 
Park  Service  were  also  on  the  pro- 
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gram  and  Joseph  Prendergast,  Ex- 
ecutive-Director of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  gave  the 
main  talk  at  the  annual  dinner. 
The  proceedings  may  be  purchased 
for  $2  a  copy  from  the  Indiana 
University  Bookstore,  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  The  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  is  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  Institute. 

The  Society  of  American  Forest- 
ers held  its  Golden  Anniversary 
Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
December  13  to  16.  Over  1,000 
members  and  guests  attended.  Al- 
though the  entire  program  was 
excellent,  the  day-long  session  of  the 
Division  of  Forest  Recreation  was 
of  particular  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  State  parks.  The 
eight  papers  presented,  all  of  which 
were  well  prepared  and  exceedingly 
interesting,  were  as  follows:  "The 
Place  of  Forest  Recreation  in  the 
American  Foresters'  Professional 
Field,"  by  Shirley  W.  Allen,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  "Forest  Rec- 
reation as  an  Economic  and  Business 
Asset,"  by  J.  L.  Bossemeyer,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Officials, 
"The  Public's  Interest  and  Re- 
sponsibilities in  Forest  Recreation 
on  Privately  owned  Forest  Lands," 
by  Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks 
and  Recreation  Division,  Michigan, 
"Report  of  the  National  Recreation 
Policies  Committee,"  by  James  J. 
Goulden,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, "Forest  Recreation  in  the 
Next  Fifty  Years,"  by  John  Sieker, 
United  States  Forest  Service,  "Com- 
parisons Between  Wild  Land  Forest 
Recreation  and  Urbanized  City  or 
Rural  'Park'  Recreation,"  by  James 
H.  Tyndall,  Forest  Preserve  Dis- 


trict of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
"Harmonizing  Forest  Recreation  in 
Multiple  Use  of  Forests,"  by  Ber- 
nard Frank,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  "Some  Major  Princi- 
ples in  Recreation  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning," by  J.  V.  K.  Wagar,  Colorado 
A  &  M  College. 

A  Short  Course  in  State  Park 
Administration,  Operation  and 
Maintenance  was  held  at  North 
Carolina  State  College  from  Feb- 
ruary 12  to  23.  This  was  conducted 
by  the  College  for  the  Association  of 
Southeastern  State  Park  Directors 
as  an  in-service  training  institute. 
Those  attending  were  mainly 
State  Park  superintendents  from 
several  of  the  Southern  States. 
This  short  course,  the  second  to  be 
conducted,  emphasized  the  general 
or  basic  approach  to  park  work 
rather  than  specializing  in  definite 
fields.  C.  C.  Stott,  formerly  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  State 
Parks  in  North  Carolina  and  now  on 
the  faculty  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  directed  the  course. 

The  National  Production  Au- 
thority Order  M-4  was  amended 
again  on  January  13.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  wording  of  some  of  the 
provisions  but  there  was  no  re- 
laxing in  the  intent  of  the  order  to 
prohibit  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  facilities 
used  for  recreation  purposes.  Also, 
a  list  of  commercial  buildings  or 
projects  requiring  NPA  authoriza- 
tion before  construction  can  be 
started  was  added  to  the  order. 
Anyone  desiring  copies  of  the 
amended  order  can  obtain  them  from 
the  nearest  Regional  Office  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  or  from 
the  National  Production  Authority, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Park  and  Recreation  Week  is 
scheduled  for  May  27  to  June  2 
this  year.  A  Park  and  Recreation 
Council,  composed  of  28  leaders  of 
Federal,  State,  county,  metropolitan 
and  municipal  park  and  recreation 
agencies,  was  recently  created  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  annual 
observance  of  Park  and  Recreation 
Week.  Robert  E.  Everly  of  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  is  president  and  Fred  G. 
Heuchling  of  Chicago  is  executive 
secretary.  The  specific  purpose  of 
the  new  organization  is  to  make  the 
American  people  fully  conscious  of 
the  attractions  and  services  offered 
by  the  millions  of  acres  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  units  included  in  the 
public  parks  and  recreation  systems 
of  this  country. 

"A  Midcentury  Declaration  of 
Recreation  Policy,"  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Policies  Committee  for  use  at 
the  White  House  Midcentury  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  is 
contained  in  the  December  issues 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  Park 
Maintenance.  Everyone  in  park 
and  recreation  work  should  read 
this  important  statement.  The 
National  Recreation  Policies  Com- 
mittee is  an  independent  group  of 
professional  leaders  in  recreation 
and  allied  fields  whose  members  are 
nominated  by  their  respective  pro- 
fessional national  organizations. Con- 
rad L.  Wirth  and  Lewis  G.  Scoggin 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks. 


By  executive  directive,  President 
Truman  has  ordered  natural  re- 
sources development  surveys  in  the 
Northeast  and  the  Southwest.  The 
Arkansas-White-Red  Basins  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  was  established 
on  June  12,  1950,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Army,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  designated  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  the  preparation  of  the 
recreation  section  of  the  compre- 
hensive report.  A  small  staff  has 
been  employed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  assist  the  work 
group  of  the  Committee  by  making 
the  necessary  investigations  and 
studies.  On  November  20,  1950, 
the  New  England-New  York  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  was  formed  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  the 
same  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  also 
responsible  for  the  study  of  the 
recreation  resources  of  this  region. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  82nd  Congress  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  State  park  authorities. 
Among  these  are  S.  40,  Recreation 
Facilities  at  Reclamation  Reser- 
voirs; H.  R.  79,  Shore  Protection 
Loans;  H.  R.  150,  Shore  Protection 
Aid;  H.  R.  1051,  Small  River  and 
Harbor  Improvements;  H.  R.  380, 
transfer  of  lona  Island  to  Palisades 
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Interstate  Park  Commission,  New 
York;  H.  R.  565,  National  Forest 
Receipts  for  Recreation;  and  H.  R. 
1190  (S.  120),  Use  of  Prison  Labor 
for  Conservation  Projects. 

The  "State  News  Notes"  in  the 
January  issue  of  Recreation  con- 
tained the  following  observations  of 
interest  to  State  park  authorities: 
"Those  attending  the  meetings  on 
State  recreation  services  to  com- 
munities, at  the  National  Rec- 
reation Congress,  agreed  in  general 
that  a  need  exists  for  recreation 
service  at  the  State  level.  It  was 
felt  that  local  communities  desire 
assistance  from  the  State  along  such 
lines  as  community  organization, 
facility  development,  finance,  re- 
search and  general  promotion.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  plan  which  provides 
means  for  greater  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  effort  between  exist- 
ing departments  and  cooperating 
agencies  in  order  to  make  more 
effective  the  recreation  services, 
materials  and  resources  of  the  State." 

An  excellent  article  entitled 
"Values  of  School  Camping"  by 
Hugh  B.  Masters,  Educational  Di- 
rector of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion, is  contained  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  This 
Foundation,  through  extensive  finan- 
cial grants,  helped  to  initiate  the 
school  camping  program  in  Michi- 
gan and  in  several  other  States. 

During  the  past  summer,  eight 
State  agencies  in  six  States  cooper- 
ated with  the  National  Park  Service 
in  its  program  for  the  recovery 
of  archeological  and  historical  re- 


mains in  the  areas  threatened  with 
inundation  by  reservoirs  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  These  arch- 
eological excavations  were  made  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Biographical  stories  of  Harold 
W.  Lathrop  and  William  M.  Hay 
appeared  in  the  December  and 
January  issues  respectively  of  Rec- 
reation. As  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue,  both  of  these  men  have  been 
named  district  representatives  for 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 

California.  The  State  Park 
Commission  has  instructed  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
to  prepare  a  15  year  program  of 
general  park  development.  This 
program  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  establishment,  by  the 
Commission,  of  policies  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  System,  At  the  Dis- 
trict Park  Superintendents  Con- 
ference on  November  29  and  30, 
this  project  was  discussed  in  detail. 
The  following  general  outline  for 
analyzing  the  present  development 
and  operation  of  each  unit  of  the 
System  was  proposed:  Base  Map, 
Statement  of  Ownership,  Deed  Pro- 
visions, Primitive  Areas,  Operating 
Agency,  Development  Status,  At- 
tendance, Season,  Staff,  Concessions, 
Organization  Camps  and  Public 
Service. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Park  Commission  for 
many  years,  was  recently  honored 
when  the  Commission  renamed  Dur- 
ant  Park  the  "Joseph  R.  Knowland 
State  Arboretum  and  Park." 

The  State  of  California  Recrea- 
tion Commission  is  described  by 
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Sterling  S.  Winans,  its  Director  of 
Recreation,  in  an  article  called 
"Something  New  Under  the  West- 
ern Sun"  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation Jor  Health,  Physical  Ed- 
ucation and  Recreation.  He  discusses 
how  the  Commission  was  established, 
its  powers  and  duties,  its  State- 
wide services,  its  activities  in  com- 
munities and  its  accomplishments 
and  objectives.  One  of  its  major 
activities,  the  Third  Annual  Cal- 
ifornia Recreation  Conference  was 
held  in  San  Diego  on  February  13  to 
16  with  approximately  900  in  at- 
tendance. 

Indiana,  The  January  issue  of 
Outdoor  Indiana  contains  an  article 
called  "The  Past  and  Future  of 
Indiana  Conservation,"  in  which 
improvements  made  at  State  parks 
during  1950  are  described.  These 
include  a  large  dam  at  Whitewater 
Memorial  State  Park,  five  new  house- 
keeping cabins  at  Shakamak  State 
Park,  a  water-treatment  plant  at 
Lincoln  State  Park,  a  swimming 
pool  for  group  camps  at  Tippecanoe 
River  State  Park.  The  plans  for 
1951  improvements,  subject  to  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  Order 
M-4.  are  also  discussed. 

Kentucky.  The  construction  of 
the  new  park  hotel  at  Kentucky 
Lake  State  Park  and  the  40-room 
addition  to  Du  Pont  Lodge  at 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  is 
moving  along  rapidly.  Both  new 
facilities  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted and  available  for  use  during 
the  coming  vacation  season.  Also, 
10  new  vacation  cottages  are  nearing 
completion  at  each  of  the  following 
parks:  Kentucky  Dam  Village,  But- 


ler,   Carter    Caves,    and    Natural 
Bridge. 

Michigan.  An  experimental  pro- 
gram in  school  camping,  to  be 
known  as  the  Older  Youth  Project, 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  three  Michi- 
gan cities  from  February  1  to  June 
30  at  the  Waterloo  Recreation 
Area.  This  project  will  emphasize 
social  living  and  citizenship,  health 
and  physical  development,  recrea- 
tional living,  vocational  activities, 
individual  guidance  and  such  con- 
servation-centered work  experiences 
as  park  improvement,  forestry  oper- 
ations, game  and  fish  management, 
soil  conservation  activities  and 
building  projects. 

A  new  ski  area  was  recently  dedi- 
cated at  Porcupine  Mountains  State 
Park  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  An  illustration  showing 
the  ski  tow  and  warming  lodge  is 
contained  in  the  January-February 
issue  of  Michigan  Conservation. 

Missouri.  "Approximately  66,000 
trout  fishermen  cast  their  lines  in 
the  streams  of  three  Missouri  State 
parks  during  the  1950  season," 
according  to  the  article  entitled 
"Man-Made  Fishin'  :"  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  The  Missouri  Con- 
servationist. Trout  are  released 
nightly  atthethree parks  under  inten- 
sive management — Bennett  Spring, 
Roaring  River  and  Montauk — 
and  the  catch  is  almost  100  percent 
of  the  fish  released.  Since  no  trout 
under  10  inches  in  length  is  released, 
the  fishing  is  excellent.  A  fee  of  50 
cents  a  day  for  trout  fishing  is 
charged  at  these  three  parks  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  this  program. 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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increase  in  fishermen,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  build  a  new  hatchery 
at  Montauk  State  Park,  to  expand 
the  other  hatcheries,  to  construct 
more  rearing  pools  and  to  carry 
out  stream  improvement  work  at 
each  of  the  parks. 

Nebraska.  Enders  Dam,  the 
first  irrigation,  flood-control,  silt- 
control  dam  to  be  started  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  part  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
was  "plugged"  on  October  24.  In 
addition  to  its  other  values,  it  is 
expected  that  the  reservoir,  which 
will  take  about  two  years  to  fill, 
will  be  one  of  the  top  recreation 
spots  in  Western  Nebraska.  Facili- 
ties for  recreation  activities  such  as 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and 
picnicking  will  be  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  cabin 
sites  will  be  leased  to  individuals 
and  organizations  for  private  use. 
The  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission  will  ad- 
minister the  area  after  the  recrea- 
tional developments  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

New  York.  Adirondack  State 
Park  took  a  severe  beating  on 
November  25  when  a  near-hurricane 
felled  or  damaged  25  to  100  percent 
of  the  trees  on  240,000  acres  of  the 
two  million-acre  park.  This  has 
created  a  serious  fire  hazard  which 
the  Conservation  Department  feels 
must  be  eliminated.  Governor 
Dewey,  in  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature  on  January  16,  called 
for  immediate  legislative  action  to 
permit  clearing  of  dangerous  storm- 
felled  timber  and  the  sale  of  logs 
that  are  removed.  The  Attorney 
General  has  ruled  that  the  pro- 


vision of  the  State  Constitution 
banning  the  sale,  removal  or  de- 
struction of  forest  preserve  timber 
would  not  prevent  clearing  out  logs 
that  constituted  an  immediate  fire 
hazard.  He  ruled,  however,  that  the 
Legislature  would  have  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  these  storm-felled  trees. 

Following  Governor  Dewey's  mes- 
sage, the  Legislature  amended  the 
Conservation  Law  as  follows : 

36.  Until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  fifty-five,  wherever  in  the 
forest  preserve  the  standing  timber 
shall  have  been  blown  down  or 
seriously  damaged  by  wind  and  a 
forest  fire  hazard  has  thereby  been 
created,  the  department  may,  by 
contract  or  through  its  own  em- 
ployees, arrange  for  the  removal,  use 
or  sale  of  such  fallen  or  seriously 
damaged  trees,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  forest  preserve, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  department  shall  determine  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
Any  such  contract  for  removal  or 
sale  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  the  division  of  the 
budget,  and  shall  be  let  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  one 
hundred  twelve  and  one  hundred 
seventy-four  of  the  state  finance  law. 
All  such  work  carried  out  by  con- 
tract shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  a  technically  trained 
forester  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  no  undamaged  standing 
timber  shall  be  cut  under  any  con- 
tract or  salvage  operation  unless 
such  forester  first  determines  that 
such  cutting  is  necessary  for  access 
or  as  a  firebreak. 

Ski  New  York,  a  56-page  illus- 
trated guide  book  to  the  ski  areas  of 
the  State,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Travel  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Several  State  parks 
are  included  in  the  listing. 
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Ohio.  The  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  recently  announced 
that  two  additional  prison  labor 
camps  will  be  established  on  State 
land.  This  will  permit  the  use  of 
prison  labor  for  improvement  work 
in  State  parks  and  State  forests. 
Similar  camps  are  already  in  oper- 
ation at  two  State  forest  nurseries. 

Pennsylvania.  The  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  is  contained  in  the 
November-December  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Forests  and  Waters.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of 
Parks  are  noteworthy.  During  the 
past  two  years,  an  appraisal  of 
all  Pennsylvania's  recreation  areas 
was  made,  State  parks  were  in- 
creased to  32  in  number  and 
75,000  in  acreage,  the  Bureau  of 
Parks  was  established  as  an  in- 
dependent bureau,  four  regional 
offices  were  established  and  num- 
erous construction  projects  were 
planned,  with  many  being  already 
completed.  Most  of  the  develop- 
ment work  has  been  done  in  six 
major  parks — Raccoon  Creek,  Laurel 
Hill,  Shawnee,  French  Creek,  Hick- 
ory Run  and  Ricketts  Glen —  be- 
cause they  accommodate  the  great- 
est number  of  people  and  are  located 
near  the  large  centers  of  population. 
Increased  facilities  for  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  winter  sports,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  hiking,  riding,  group 
camping  and  other  park  activities 
have  been  built  in  these  areas. 
Specific  plans  call  for  similar  de- 
velopments in  most  cases  in  the  26 
smaller  parks.  Brief  descriptions  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission,  Washing- 
ton Crossing  Park  Commission, 


Fort  Washington  Park  Commission, 
Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania  State  Park 
and  Harbor  Commission  of  Erie 
and  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Com- 
mission are  also  contained  in  this 
issue.  Each  of  these  commissions  is 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

South  Dakota.  The  practice  of 
killing  a  certain  number  of  buffalo 
and  elk  each  year  in  Custer  State 
Park  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  herds  to  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  range  is  described  in  the 
December  issue  of  South  Dakota 
Conservation  Digest.  Park  employees 
killed  150  buffalo  and  also  150 
elk  between  September  and  January. 
A  modern  refrigerator  plant  was 
built  in  the  park  in  1945  and  it  is 
here  that  the  animals  are  skinned 
and  dressed  and  the  meat  is  stored. 
At  least  $40,000  revenue  is  expected 
from  the  sale  of  the  buffalo  and  elk 
meat  and  hides  obtained  from  this 
year's  harvest. 

A  summary  of  park  developments 
in  the  40  State  parks  and  other 
types  of  recreation  areas,  most  of 
which  have  been  acquired  since 
1945,  administered  by  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks,  is  contained  in  a  syllabus 
prepared  to  show  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Department  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Tennessee.  During  the  past  two 
years,  major  improvements  have 
been  made  in  most  of  the  State 
parks  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,400,000. 
These  range  from  the  building  of 
cabins,  camp  dining  halls,  rangers 
quarters  and  construction  of  power 
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lines  and  swimming  pools  to  the 
replacement  of  picnic  tables,  paving 
of  roads  and  improvement  of 
beaches.  The  picnic  tables  are  of 
particular  interest  because  they  are 
of  a  permanent  type,  consisting  of 
wood  table  tops  and  wood  bench 
tops  mounted  on  pipe  which  is 
imbedded  in  concrete  slabs  and  are 
described  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  Tennessee  Conservationist. 


Washington.  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission,  re- 
ports that  a  wing  will  be  added  to 
the  museum  at  Ginkgo  State  Park 
in  which  an  interpretive  display 
showing  the  original  condition  of 
this  region  will  be  featured.  This 
park  is  said  to  contain  the  largest 
petrified  forest  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding some  300  species  of  petrified 
wood,  23  of  which  are  prehistoric. 


Samuel  H.  Boardman  State  Park  Extended 
Southward  by  Gift  of  Borax  Company 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
picturesque  state  parks  on  the 
Oregon  Coast  has  been  named 
Samuel  H.  Boardman  State  Park 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Boardman,  who  was 
state  park  superintendent  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Boardman  promoted 
and  developed  from  infancy  the 
park  and  recreational  areas  in  Ore- 
gon and  it  was  through  his  personal 
efforts  that  the  Curry  County 
Ocean  Wayside  Recreational  Area 
was  brought  into  being.  Borax, 
Consolidated,  Ltd.,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Borax  Company  is  a  division 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  now  donated  its  holdings  of 
367.68  acres  to  form  some  four  miles 
of  the  Southern  end  of  the  park 
around  Cape  Ferrelo. 

The  park  contains  1647.39  acres 
of  matchless  scenic  and  inspira- 
tional beauty  and  extends  for  some 
twelve  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  U.  S.  Highway  101,  near 
Crooks  Point,  southward  to  within 
a  mile  of  Harris  Beach  Park.  The 
coast  line  of  Curry  County  within 
the  new  park  rims  a  rugged  wilder- 


ness area  with  an  ocean  apron  to 
the  west.  There  are  four  indenta- 
tions in  the  form  of  bays  suitable 
for  small  boat  anchorage.  The 
mountains  crowd  down  to  the 
shoreline,  leaving  their  broken  head- 
lands in  the  form  of  islands  out  to 
sea.  Streams  cascade  down  the 
mountain  sides  depositing  their 
contents  into  ocean  salt  water 
cauldrons.  Grotesque  rock  forma- 
tions, caves  and  pinnacles  have  been 
chiseled  in  seascape  artistry  by 
Father  Neptune.  There  is  excellent 
sea  fishing  in  the  bays.  Most  of  the 
coastline  is  covered  with  a  forest 
shaped  in  the  grotesque  formations 
carved  by  windswept  gales. 

Only  a  few  more  areas  not  yet  in 
state  ownership  remain  to  be  ac- 
quired. Oregon  plans  to  keep  the 
park  as  a  wilderness  wonderland. 
An  overnight  camping  area  will  be 
provided  just  off  the  north  highway 
and  the  entire  coastal  frontage  will 
be  provided  with  trails.  For  the 
lover  of  wild  seascapes  the  new 
state  park  should  offer  communion 
with  cosmic  forces. 
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Our  Nova  Scotia  member,  R.  M. 
Hattie,  who  lives  in  Halifax,  has  sent 
us  the  following  interesting  item:  "Un- 
der an  Act  passed  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature,  incorporated  towns  de- 
siring up-to-date  plans  to  help  in  town 
planning  projects  may  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  for 
assistance  in  procuring  them.  The  plans 
are  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  200  feet, 
showing  all  topographic  features,  and 
are  prepared  from  aerial  photographs. 
The  necessary  ground  control  survey, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  maps,  are 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Mines, 
which  has  the  required  staff  and  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose.  Plans  have  al- 
ready been  completed  for  seven  towns, 
and  four  others  will  be  finished  shortly." 


The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for 
January  6,  1951,  carries  this  item  on 
billboards:  "Posting  of  billboard  ad- 
vertising is  to  be  restricted  in  all  French 
towns,  such  as  Vezelay,  Poitiers,  and 
Orange,  that  are  of  an  outstandingly 
'artistic,  picturesque,  or  historical' 
character.  Billboards  are  forbidden 
near  important  monuments  and  archi- 
tectural ensembles." 


Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director,  West- 
cbester  County  Department  of  Planning, 
gave  a  paper  before  the  joint  session  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  New  York  on  December 
30,  entitled  "Current  Problems  and 
Opportunities  in  Urban  Planning  —  A 
Political  Scientist's  View."  Mr.  Pome- 
roy explained  that  he  could  be  termed  a 
political  scientist  only  insofar  as  he  is  a 
practitioner  of  public  administration  in 
urban  planning.  He  points  out  that 
"most  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  devising  governmental  processes 
for  effective  urban  planning  has  been 
the  result  of  the  work  of  planning 
technicians  and  administrators  rather 
than  the  work  of  political  scientists  as 
such.  .  And  the  fact  that  these 


processes  are  not  more  generally  under- 
stood and  are  not  more  ably  buttressed 
and  more  critically  tested  by  adequate 
research  must  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  po- 
litical scientists.  Such  buttressing  and 
testing  are  greatly  needed.  .  .  .  For, 
recognizing  that  planning  cannot  be 
infallible,  we  need  to  know  the  nature 
and,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  the  falli- 
bility." Mr.  Pomeroy  then  inquires 
into  the  points  of  fallibility  in  his  usual 
adroit  way.  He  concludes  his  provoca- 
tive paper  by  saying  that  the  planner 
believes  that  the  skill  of  the  political 
scientist  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  achieving  more  effective 
governmental  organization  and  func- 
tioning for  enabling  the  urban  com- 
munity to  set  effective  goals  for  itself, 
direct  its  own  activities  towards  these 
goals  and  provide  a  general  framework 
for  bringing  private  activity  into  har- 
mony with  them. 


Natural  Landscapes  in  the  United 
States  is  a  very  fine  little  booklet  by  J. 
Francis  Macbride  which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Chicago  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  Chicago  5,  III.  for  25c 
plus  5c  postage. 


Development  Plan  for  Patapsco  River 
Valley  Park  has  been  issued  by  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission. 
This  plan  in  many  respects  presents  a 
unique  approach  to  the  field  of  recrea- 
tional park  planning.  At  the  doorstep 
of  Baltimore  City,  the  Valley  is  in  a 
region  relatively  short  of  facilities  for 
recreation. 

The  plans  do  not  call  for  the  usual 
state  park.  While  most  of  the  park  as 
proposed  provides  for  the  familiar  hik- 
ing, horseback  riding,  sight-seeing,  pic- 
nicking, swimming  and  camping  ac- 
tivities of  state  parks,  the  enlarged 
Patapsco  includes  several  urban-type 
recreations  centers  to  be  intensively 
developed  with  varied  facilities.  The 
plan  is  correlated  with  the  City's  plans 
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for  the  Lower  Patapsco  and  Liberty 
Reservoir  and  with  the  Hugg-Thomas 
Wildlife  Preserve  of  the  State  Game  and 
Inland  Fish  Commission  on  South 
Branch.  This  is  not  a  timid  plan,  but  is 
ambitious,  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  area  surrounding  greater 
Baltimore. 


The  Garden  Journal  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Vol.  1,  No.  1  made 
its  appearance  with  the  Jan.-Feb.,  1951 
issue.  Edited  by  Dorothy  E.  Hansell, 
the  articles  cover  an  interesting  range 
of  material.  The  Journal  is  included  in 
membership  in  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 


Introduced  into  The  Philadelphia  City 
Council  on  February  8  was  an  ordinance 
sponsored  by  Councilman  George  D. 
Mansfield  to  provide  a  13.7  acre  park 
area  in  Torresdale.  "The  purposes  of 
this  ordinance,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield, 
"are  to  preserve  one  of  the  natural 
stream  valleys  in  that  section  of  Phila- 
delphia and  provide  an  area  for  rec- 
reation. The  preservation  of  the 
stream  valley  will  permit  its  continued 
use  for  run-off  of  storm  water  in  this 
area  and  relieve  the  City  of  costly  storm 
water  sewer  construction.  There  will  be 
sanitary  sewer  construction  along  the 
line  of  the  creek  which  flows  through 
the  valley.  This  will  intercept  the  house 
drainage  and  prevent  pollution  of  the 
creek." 

Keeping  this  stream  valley  in  its 
natural  state  also  permits  the  area  to 
become  useable  for  recreational  purposes 
and  a  community  asset. 

The  project  was  worked  out  jointly 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Surveys,  and 
Zoning  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Torresdale  Civic  Association, 


The  organization  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Planning  Commission,  Michigan,  was 
completed  in  January  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gerhard  F.  Gettel  as  director. 

The  creation  of  the  planning  com- 
mission by  the  county  board  of  super- 


visors in  mid-1950  followed  the  Michi- 
gan State  College  decision  to  drop  the 
local  land  use  planning  in  St.  Clair 
county.  It  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  more  effective  on  a  county  level 
rather  than  being  spread  among  the 
several  communities  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Gettel,  the  director,  is  a  native 
of  neighboring  Huron  county  and 
graduated  from  Michigan  State  College 
in  1942. 


The  Fort  Wayne  Center  of  Purdue 
is  offering  a  six-weeks  course'  entitled, 
"A  Survey  of  City  Planning."  Robert 
Adams,  Director  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Plan  Commission  will  teach  the  course 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Citizens  Council  in  collaboration 
with  the  University. 


"Billboards  —  a  Nation-wide  Problem" 
is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  and  informa- 
tive article  in  the  current  issue  of  Better 
Roads,  January,  1951.  The  article 
states  the  discouraging  fact  that  despite 
the  long  and  bitter  fights  of  civic  groups, 
garden  clubs  and  other  organizations, 
most  strict  control  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  in  state  legislatures  have 
failed  to  pass.  The  article  states:  "The 
billboard  industry  has  fought  success- 
fully to  ward  off  control  in  most  States. 
As  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  has 
increased,  so  has  the  number  of  bill- 
boards and  signs.  According  to  Kerwin 
H.  Fulton,  president  of  the  Outdoor 
advertising  Company,  national  out- 
door advertising  increased  more  than 
10  percent  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1950  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1949." 

The  article  outlines  the  extent  of  so- 
called  voluntary  cooperation  plans  be- 
tween branches  of  the  billboard  indus- 
tries and  the  three  state  agencies  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  How  these  voluntary  co- 
operation programs  are  working  is  told 
in  detail. 

An  explanation  is  made  of  the  types 
of  ordinances  in  operation  and  the  effect 
of  county  zoning  in  California  and  Wis- 
consin. The  article  concludes  with 
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quotations  from  prominent  citizens, 
whose  attitude  towards  billboards  is 
hostile.  Tom  Wallace  and  Robert 
Moses  are  quoted. 


The  Calvert  Mansion  "Riversdale," 
1801-1950  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
publications  of  its  kind.  Published  by 
the  Prince  George's  County  Regional 
Office  of  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  it 
presents  a  brief  history  of  the  mansion 
which  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prince  George's  County  Regional  Office 
At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Office,  the 
occasion  also  marked  the  founding  of 
the  Prince  George's  County  Historical 
Society  and  the  booklet  is  something  of 
a  commemorative  production.  It  is  in 
three  sections,  the  first  two  having  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Eugenie  Calvert 
Holland,  great,  great  granddaughter  of 
George  and  Rosalie  Calvert.  Miss 
Holland  is  a  native  of  Baltimore  and  is 
at  present  Assistant  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  She 
did  extensive  research  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  Mansion 
and  the  authentic,  well  documented 
account  which  she  has  written  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work  of  this 
kind.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from 
the  collection  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  The  concluding  section 


was  prepared  by  the  Commission's  Di- 
rector of  Planning,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Tuemm- 
ler  who  is  responsible  for  the  format  and 
editing  of  the  brochure. 

The  Prince  George's  Commission  is 
fortunate  to  have  this  charming  house 
as  its  headquarters  and  also  to  have 
this  fine  historical  record,  as  an  in- 
spiration for  the  future. 


The  Case  of  Community  "X"  and  how 
communities  from  "a"  to  "z"  can  avoid 
the  pains  and  discomforts  resulting 
from  growth  spasms  and  development 
problems,  is  the  latest  publication  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development, 
Division  of  Planning  and  Development. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  community  in 
New  Jersey  which  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  and  unpleasantness  in 
its  attempts  to  adopt  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance. Nearly  all  of  this  difficulty  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  problem  had 
been  approached  differently.  Many 
problems  appear  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  new  zoning  ordinance,  but  in 
conjunction  with  a  zoning  revision,  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  indeed  any  de- 
velopment program.  This  "case  his- 
tory" points  the  way  to  avoid  the  usual 
pitfalls.  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  Chief 
of  the  Planning  Section  welcomes 
comments. 


Watch  Service  Report 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

S.  75  (McFarland  and  Hayden)  introduced  January  8.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Authorizing  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  dam  and  incidental  works  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Bridge 
Canyon,  together  with  certain  appurtenant  dams  and  canals.  This  bill  carries  the  same 
Senate  number  as  did  the  similar  bill  of  the  81st  Congress.  The  Board  of  the  APCA 
has  consistently  opposed  the  Kanab  diversion  project  which  would  affect  Grand  Canyon 
adversely  but  which  has  now  been  finally  abandoned.  The  Board  has  urged  that  if 
the  Bridge  Canyon  project  is  built  the  height  of  the  dam  should  by  law  be  held  to  a 
maximum  of  1877  feet  and  this  limitation  is  made  a  provision  of  the  pending  bill. 

S.  109  (McFarland  and  Hayden)  introduced  January  8.  Referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  To  protect  values  along  the  Grand  Canyon 
Park  South  Approach  Highway  (State  64)  within  the  Kaibab  National  Forest,  Arizona. 
This  bill  provides  that  mining  operations  within  the  area  shall  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  insofar  as  the  removal  of  timber  is  concerned. 

H.  R.  380  (Mrs.  St.  George)  introduced  January  3.   Referred  to  House  Committee  on 
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the  Armed  Forces.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  convey  lona  Island  to  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission. 

S.  40  (McCarran)  introduced  January  8.  Referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
recreational  facilities  in  reservoir  areas  of  reclamation  projects. 

H.  R.  1638  (Murdock)  introduced  January  17.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  To  facilitate  the  management  of  the  National  Park  System  and  miscellaneous 
areas  administered  in  connection  with  that  system.  Refers  to  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  certain  facilities  in  the  National  Park  System. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

H.  R.  1167  (Auchincloss)  introduced  January  9.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  provide  for  a  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  provides  that  the  people  of  the  District  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  Delegate,  with  the  right  of  debate,  but  not 
of  voting.  The  section  for  the  reorganization  of  executive  departments  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  an  executive  officer  and  the  creation  of  twelve  executive  depart- 
ments, with  provision  for  a  realignment  of  departments. 

H.  R.  1175  (Davis)  introduced  January  9.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizing  the  erecting  of  a  memorial  fountain  to  Pierre  Charles  L' En- 
fant in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  site  is  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
design  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

S.  656  (Kefauver  and  others)  introduced  January  23.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  To  provide  for  home  rule  and  reorganization  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  218 — H.  R.  1728  (Chavez-Buckley)  introduced  January  8.  A  Bill  to  authorize  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  Federal  Buildings  outside  of,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of,  and  accessible  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hearings  have  been  held.  A 
proposed  amendment  would  delegate  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  certain  planning  functions. 

S.  898  (Neely,  by  request)  introduced  February  19.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6,  1924,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  providing  for  a  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  composed  of  8  eminent 
citizens,  2  to  be  named  by  the  D.  C.  Commissioners,  2  by  the  Governor  of  both  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  and  2  at  large.  All  ex-officio  members  would  be  eliminated.  The 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
session  is  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  82nd  Congress. 

H.  R.  1599  (Sasscer)  introduced  January  15.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  provide  for  a  commission  to  determine  the  need  for  coordinated 
regional  planning  and  action  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  tax  legislation  and  other  matters. 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

S.  517  (Lehman)  introduced  January  17.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  To  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  certain  public  works  on  that  river  for  power  and  other  purposes. 

HOUSING 

H.  R.  2988  (Spence)  introduced  February  28.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  A  bill  to  assist  the  provision  of  housing  and  community  facilities 
and  services  required  in  connection  with  the  national  defense.  Reported  to  the  House 
on  March  6.  The  bill  provides  that  housing  and  community  facilities  are  to  be  made 
available  as  needed  through  planning  and  programming,  concurrent  with  defense  ac- 
tivity planning. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following  the  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning  held  in  Washington,  May  12-17, 
1950,  Frank  F.  Stearns,  Secretary-Director  of  Planning  in  Miami,  Florida,  circulated  a  questionnaire 
which  brought  together  in  succinct  form  the  zoning  practices  of  seven  cities. 


MIAMI — Miami  (Frank  F. 
Stearns)  has  a  nine  man  Planning 
Board  (Commission);  each  member 
appointed  from  one  of  nine  plan- 
ning districts  by  a  four-fifth  vote  of 
City  Commission.  Terms  of  three 
years — terms  of  three  members  ex- 
pire each  year.  The  Board  conducts 
public  hearings  on  all  proposals 
and  requests  to  change  or  vary  (in 
instances  of  practical  difficulty  and 
unnecessary  hardship)  districts  and 
terms  of  zoning  ordinance.  Miami 
has  no  separate  board  of  adjustment 
or  appeals  to  handle  minor  adjust- 
ments. Applicants  for  change  or 
variance  of  zoning  are  required 
first  to  secure  written  consent 
("waivers  of  objection")  from 
twenty  percent  of  individual  owners 
(number  of  owners)  of  real  estate 
located  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
a  radius  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  premises 
or  area  proposed  to  be  changed. 
Except,  however,  where  an  area 
proposed  to  be  changed  contains 
more  than  fifty  thousand  square 
feet,  waivers  of  ten  percent  of  the 
owners  within  said  radius  shall  be 
sufficient.  A  fee  of  twenty  dollars 
shall  be  paid  by  applicant,  or  appli- 
cants to  apply  toward  cost  of  hear- 
ing. 

The  Board  may  waive  the  rule 
that  applicant  shall  first  secure 
consent  of  affected  owners  and 
Board  may  initiate  hearings  on 
proposals  to  amend  zoning  map 
or  text  of  ordinance. 

For  each  petition  or  proposal 
to  change  or  modify  the  zoning 


classification  of  a  part  of  the  zoning 
map,  a  list  of  owners  of  record  of 
property  located  within  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  is  secured 
and  assembled  and  a  map  of  each 
area  is  prepared  showing  the  na- 
ture of  the  improvements  in  the 
locality.  This  work  is  done  by 
members  of  the  planning  staff. 

Each  hearing  shall  be  advertised 
at  least  once  in  a  local  paper  fifteen 
days  prior  to  hearing.  Whenever 
advisable  and  practical,  courtesy 
notices  with  spaces  opposite  ap- 
propriate wording  to  check  approval 
or  objection,  are  mailed  to  effected 
property  owners  or  representative 
groups  or  organizations.  Owners 
are  invited  to  mail  these  back  to 
the  planning  office  before  the  hear- 
ing so  that  the  opinions  of  property 
owners  may  be  checked  on  the  list 
of  owners  and  on  the  map, — green 
indicating  "no  objection"  and  red 
"objection."  In  this  way  the  Plan- 
ning Board  members  and  City 
Commissioners  have  a  picture  of 
the  opinions  of  owners  and  locations 
of  their  property  in  each  neighbor- 
hood. 

After  each  hearing,  the  Planning 
Board  recommends  either  for  or 
against  any  proposed  change  and  con- 
ditions and  final  action  is  taken  by 
the  City  Commission.  The  City 
Planning  Board  holds  its  regular 
meetings  the  second  Monday  of 
each  month  primarily  for  zoning 
matters  and  the  fourth  Monday 
for  planning. 

PHILADELPHIA — (Edmund    N.    Ba- 
con,   Executive   Director   of  Plan- 
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ning).  Planning  Commission  con- 
sists of  nine  members :  five  appointed 
by  Mayor  and  hold  no  other  office 
or  employment  for  profit  under 
City  or  County  governments;  four 
members,  one  a  member  of  City 
Council,  two  heads  of  city  depart- 
ments, one  Director  of  Public 
Works,  and  one  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.  The 
terms  of  four  members  who  hold 
other  office  are  coterminous  with 
their  tenure  of  office.  The  term  of 
office  of  each  other  member  is  five 
years,  with  the  term  of  one  member 
expiring  each  year. 

The  Planning  Commission  does 
not  ordinarily  hold  hearings  on 
proposed  changes  of  zoning  regula- 
tions and  districts.  The  Planning 
Commission  recommends  such 
changes  in  zoning  classifications 
as  it  deems  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  City.  The 
Planning  Commission  has  a  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  on  Zon- 
ing. 

Appeals  for  variances  and  ex- 
ceptions are  heard  before  a  Zoning 
Board  of  Adjustment.  This  Board 
has  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  with  approval  of  the  City 
Council.  Changes  in  the  text  of 
the  ordinance  (including  use,  area 
and  height  regulations)  and  changes 
of  zoning  classifications  are  made 
only  by  ordinance  of  the  City 
Council.  Variances  are  granted  by 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment. 

Applicant  for  change  of  zoning 
not  required  to  secure  consent  of 
neighboring  owners.  Fee  on  appeal 
for  variance  is  two  dollars  per  prop- 
erty, plus  five  dollars  for  each  Board 
of  Adjustment  Certificate.  Fee  for 
change  of  zoning  classification  is 


computed  on  the  basis  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  street  frontage 
involved;  street  frontage  to  consti- 
tute any  part  of  a  frontage  on  any 
street  between  intersecting  streets. 
Applicant  required  to  post  placard 
on  property  and  insert  required 
notice  of  hearing  in  newspaper  (one 
insert)  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
meeting. 

The  Planning  Commission  of 
Philadelphia  is  now  engaged  in 
working  on  an  over-all  plan  for 
commercial  zoning  and  is  securing 
an  agreement  of  local  civic  groups 
on  the  plan.  Record  of  backing  of 
Planning  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, ninety  percent. 
DULUTH — (John  C.  Hunner,  Di- 
rector of  City  Planning).  Members 
of  the  Planning  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  with  City 
Council  confirmation.  Terms  of 
four  years,  staggered.  Planning 
Commission  always  conducts  public 
hearings  on  such  questions  as  re- 
vision of  planning  regulations,  street 
and  alley  openings  or  vacations  and 
zoning  ordinance  amendments. 

The  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  a 
separate  board,  has  jurisdiction 
over  applications  for  relief  from 
practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary 
hardship.  The  Director  of  City 
Planning  is  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Appeals  and  the  office  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  is 
the  office  of  the  City  Board  of 
Appeals.  On  public  hearings,  owners 
of  record  are  sent  individual  letters. 
In  the  case  of  proposed  area  changes, 
notices  to  out-of-town  owners  of 
adjacent  property  are  sent  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  and 
notices  are  sent  to  all  city  resident 
owners.  In  the  case  of  variances, 
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notices  are  sent  to  the  taxpayers 
on  property  affected,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals.  Mailed 
notices  are  sent  one  week  in  advance 
of  public  hearing.  No  newspaper 
advertisement  required;  however, 
one  newspaper  article  covering  story 
is  published  several  days  in  advance 
of  hearings.  No  additional  notice 
is  given  to  interested  property  owners 
when  recommendations  go  to  council. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  consideration 
of  any  rezoning,  there  shall  have 
been  filed  a  petition  or  written 
consent  of  owners  of  two-thirds  of 
the  property  to  be  rezoned  and 
within  one  hundred  feet  thereof. 
Prerequisite  to  consideration  of  a 
variance  is  the  filing  of  a  formal 
application. 

No  fee  required  for  public  hear- 
ing before  City  Commission  relative 
to  rezoning  but  city  clerk  bills  chief 
petitioner  for  publication  cost  after 
passage  of  rezoning.  Five  dollar 
fee  collected  with  formal  application 
for  rezoning  appeal  before  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Appeals.  Planning  Com- 
mission has  recommended  twenty- 
five  dollar  fee  plus  thirty-five  dollar 
deposit  against  publication  cost  to 
be  collected  at  the  time  of  filing 
petition.  Planning  Commission  has 
also  recommended  twenty-five  dol- 
lar fee  with  formal  application  for 
an  appeal  before  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals.  Within  last  five 
years,  no  instance  where  there  has 
been  divergence  of  final  determina- 
tion between  City  Council  and 
Planning  Commission  or  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals  in  zoning  decisions. 
ARLINGTON  COUNTY,  Va. — (Max  S. 
Wehrly,  Chairman)  The  composition 
and  setup  of  the  Planning  Com- 


mission in  Arlington  County  is 
almost  entirely  urban  and  operates 
substantially  as  a  city  government. 
Members  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission are  appointed  by  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Term  of 
appointment,  four  years,  staggered. 
The  Planning  Commission  makes 
recommendations  on  all  zoning  ap- 
plications. In  recent  comprehensive 
revision  of  zoning  ordinance,  hear- 
ings were  conducted  prior  to  sub- 
mitting plan  to  County  Board. 

Separate  Board  of  Appeals  hears 
applications  for  conditional  permits 
and  variances,  principally  involving 
questions  of  area.  County  Board 
makes  final  decision  on  zoning  maps 
and  text  amendments.  Decisions  of 
Board  of  Appeals  may  be  appealed 
to  County  Board  but  this  is  not 
usual.  Notice  of  hearings  published 
twice  preceding  and  last,  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  hearing. 

Signs  used  in  notifying  adjacent 
property  owners  of  proposed  changes, 
conditional  permits  and  variances. 
In  case  of  ordinance  changes,  eight 
small  signs  are  posted  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  property  with  one 
large  sign  about  eighteen  inches  by 
three  feet  posted  on  property  in- 
volved. Dependence  put  on  notify- 
ing citizen  associations  covering 
property  involved.  Citizen  Asso- 
ciations very  active  in  zoning  mat- 
ters. 

System  operating  in  satisfactory 
manner.  Record  of  Planning  Com- 
mission recommendations  upheld 
by  County  Board,  reasonably  good, 
— percentage  approximately  eighty- 
five  per  cent.  We  have  instances  of 
divergent  views  of  policy  which 
we  hope  will  be  ironed  out  in  near 
future. 
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GREENWICH.,  CONN. — (William  H. 
Crawford,  Chairman,  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, Member  of  local  Bar,  Lecturer 
at  University  of  Law  School.) 
Members  of  Town  Plan  Commission 
appointed  by  "The  Representative 
Town  Meeting" — terms — five  years. 
Town  Plan  Commission  conducts 
hearings  on  proposed  changes  in 
zoning  regulations  and  districts. 

Requests  for  exceptions  for  var- 
iances from  zoning  regulations  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  vested  in 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals.  Decision 
of  Town  Planning  Commission  final 
on  changes  on  map  and  regulations. 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  final  on 
variances. 

Notice  of  public  hearings  pub- 
lished two  times,  ten  days  before 
hearing.  Mailing  of  notices  dis- 
cretionary. Fee  for  hearing  ten 
dollars. 

BATON  ROUGE,  La. — (William  B. 
Singleton,  Planning  Engineer,  City 
Planning  Commission).  Members 
of  Planning  Commission  appointed 
by  Parish  Council.  Terms,  five 
years,  overlapping.  Planning  Com- 
mission holds  public  hearings,  also 
City  Council  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings. Separate  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment conducts  public  hearings  on 
request  for  exceptions  and  variances 
from  zoning  regulations.  City  Coun- 
cil makes  final  decisions  on  changes 
of  zoning  and  variances.  Board  of 
Adjustment  may  grant  enumerated 
exceptions  to  zoning.  Hearings  ad- 
vertised three  times,  ten  days  before 
hearing.  Council  hearings  advertised 
three  times,  fifteen  days  before 
hearing.  Individual  property  owners 
not  notified.  No  tee  charged  for 
hearing.  Although  Planning  Com- 
mission has  had  no  extensive  ex- 


perience up  to  the  present  time, 
these  experiences  have  been  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  Planning  Com- 
mission only  been  in  existence 
since  January  1949. 

Planning  Commission  has  been 
conducting  public  hearings  on  re- 
vised comprehensive  zoning  map 
and  expects  to  make  final  recom- 
mendations to  City  Council  within 
short  time  and  to  have  ordinances 
adopted  within  thirty  to  sixty  days 
from  May  26,  1950. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. — (Louis  C. 
Bisso,  Planning  Engineer).  The 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission (advisory)  consists  of  nine 
non-salaried  members.  Term  of  one 
expires  each  year. 

Planning  Commission  conducts 
hearings  on  proposed  zoning  changes. 
Premises  must  be  posted  twenty 
days  previous  to  public  hearing. 

New  Orleans  has  a  detail  plan 
for  handling  all  planning  and  zoning 
matters.  Apparently  period  of 
ninety  days  ordinarily  elapses  in 
processing  before  petitions  for 
change  of  zoning  finally  reach 
Council  for  determination. 

SUMMARY 

(1)  In  cities  where  the   Planning  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  zoning  adminis- 
tration, it  usually  conducts  formal  hearings 
on   any   proposed   changes   in   ordinance 
text  or  in  the  map. 

(2)  In  cities  where  there  is  a  separate 
Board   of  Adjustment   or   Appeals,    this 
board   handles   petitions   for   special    ex- 
ceptions and  variances  to  the  ordinance. 
Where  there  is  no  Board  of  Adjustment, 
the  Planning  Commission  usually  handles 
exceptions  and  variances. 

(3)  The  City  Council  or  City  Commission 
usually  has  final  responsibility  for  changes 
in  the  text  of  an  ordinance  or  map,  but  in 
most  cases  is  not  responsible  for  action 
on  variances  and  exceptions. 

(4)  In   some   cities,    individual   property 
owners  in  and  adjacent  to  the  area  of  a 
proposed  map  change  are  notified,  but  in 
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most  cases  a  posting  of  the  property  is 
considered  adequate  notice. 

(5)  Public  hearings  are  usually  advertised 
10  to  15  days  in  advance  and  from  one  to 
three  times,  in  the  local  newspaper. 

(6)  In  a  few  cities  the  written  consent  of 
a  specified  percentage  of  property  owners 
or  percentage  of  area  concerned  in  a  pro- 
posed zoning  change  is  required  before  a 
request  for  a  change  can  be  considered. 


(7)  Some  cities  charge  a  fee  ranging  from 
$15  to  $25  for  consideration  of  a  zoning 
change. 

(8)  In  some  cities  zoning  administration 
is   working    in    a    generally    satisfactory 
manner,  but  in  all   cases  there  is    room 
for  improvement. 

(9)  City  Councils  or  City  Commissions 
usually  back   up  planning  board   recom- 
mendations on  proposed  zoning  changes. 


Population  Standards  in  Zoning  Ordinances 

A  Discussion  Carried  on  by  a  Panel  at  the  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning 


T.  T.  McCrosky,  Chairman,  stated 
that  the  first  population  regulations 
were  by  the  indirect  method  of  side, 
front  and  rear  yard  restrictions. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
that  time  and  one  of  the  newest 
ideas  that  is  being  studied  in  one 
city  is  the  average  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  family.  He 
said  that  in  New  York,  he  arrived 
at  an  average  of  750  square  feet 
because  the  homes  recently  built 
with  700  square  feet  were  too  small. 

He  said  that  the  density  of 
population  allowed  today  is  about 
half  what  was  permitted  in  earlier 
ordinances.  He  added  that  most 
of  the  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  since  the  war  have  lower 
density  than  the  ordinances  require. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
improve  outmoded  zoning  ordi- 
nances. 

Russell  V.  Black  commented  that 
population  densities  of  necessity 
must  vary  from  city  to  city.  In 
some  of  the  new  slum  clearance 
projects  of  our  largest  cities  the 
number  of  families  per  acre  is 
increased  because  of  high  land  cost. 
However,  one  of  the  criteria  in 
selecting  the  slum  area  is  the  ex- 
cessive population  density.  He 


added,  that  the  unanswered  question 
is:  "Do  existing  densities  have  real 
significance?"  He  asked,  "Can  we 
state  that  new  densities  shouldn't 
exceed  old?" 

John  Nolen,  Jr.  declared  that 
the  City  of  Washington  needs 
density  requirements.  Although  Al- 
fred Betman,  in  1938,  was  successful 
in  writing  density  requirements  in 
the  enabling  act,  it  has  not  been 
adopted  in  the  zoning  ordinance 
and  recently  an  apartment  was 
built  on  Scott  Circle  with  500 
families  per  acre.  The  City  of 
Washington  is  making  many  plans 
for  redevelopment  of  slum  areas, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
population  density  requirements  be 
regulated  in  the  area  surrounding 
them. 

He  added  that  many  of  the  or- 
dinances regulate  the  number  of 
families  per  acre  when  it  seems 
more  correct  to  regulate  the  dwell- 
ing units  per  acre. 

William  C.  Burrage  stated  that 
the  zoning  ordinance  of  Mont- 
gomery County  was  being  revised. 
At  present,  approximately  69  fami- 
lies per  acre  are  permitted.  How- 
ever, many  residents  have  been 
stirred  up  to  resist  apartments 
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since  projects  near  them  have  be- 
tween 35  and  40  families  per  acre. 
They  are  now  trying  to  limit  apart- 
ments to  from  12  to  15  dwelling 
units  per  acre. 

He  added  that  one  of  the  most 
recent  significant  developments  in 
Prince  Georges  County  was  the 
residential  planned  community  proj- 
ect of  Langley  Park,  now  being 
built.  The  planning  commission 
approved  the  entire  layout  at  one 
time.  Its  shopping  centers,  its 
multiple-family  dwelling  district, 
its  single-family  district  and  its 
park  comprise  about  350  acres. 

5.  R.  DeBoer  commented  that 
the  density  of  Holland  is  greater 
than  that  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  that  the  people  of  Holland 
now  have  to  determine  how  far 
they  can  go  in  subdividing  their 
agricultural  land  into  residential 
lots. 

A.  H.  C.  Shaw  said  that  Cleve- 
land's twenty-year-old  ordinance 
has  been  revised  recently.  One  of 
the  new  provisions  is  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  new  residences  in 
the  industrial  district,  except  those 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Appeals.  Another  new  provision 
is  that  the  floor  area  is  a  function 
of  the  lot  area,  and  that  the  density 
is  controlled  by  the  height  and  the 
yard  area.  He  added,  that  those 
requirements  are  so  restricted  that 
no  apartment  is  being  built  in  the 
downtown  area,  and  that  all  apart- 
ments are  being  built  in  the  suburbs. 

Edward  R.  Can  indorsed  the  pro- 
visions of  zoning  against  residences 
in  industrial  districts.  He  stated, 
that  a  redevelopment  area  has  effect 
on  surrounding  property  and  that 
investors  prefer  to  invest  in  re- 


developed areas  rather  than  in 
old  sections  of  the  cities.  However, 
if  the  density  of  the  redeveloped 
area  is  too  low  the  write-down  cost 
with  Federal  Aid  is  insufficient  to 
attract  investors. 

George  R.  Byrum,  Jr.  stated  that 
in  Birmingham  their  problem  is 
the  small-Iot-size  required  in  the 
single-family  district.  He  wanted 
to  raise  the  present  requirement  of 
1,500  square  feet  to  4,000. 

Myron  C.  Downs  indorsed  the 
former  statement  about  all  resi- 
dences except  watchman  houses 
being  prohibited  in  light  industrial 
districts.  He  said  that  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  ordinance  included 
this  provision.  He  praised  the  stand 
that  Cincinnati  took  in  not  exceed- 
ing the  density  of  the  former  slum 
areas  with  the  new  public  housing. 

T.  B.  Forbes  said  that  Lubbock, 
Texas,  had  a  sliding  scale  for  their 
minimum  square  foot  requirement. 
He  said,  that  the  single-family 
minimum  was  6,000  square  feet; 
that  the  four-family  minimum  was 
18,600  (3x6,000/600);  and  that 
the  five-family  minimum  was  19,200 
(3x6,000/2x600). 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Earle  S.  Draper  stated  that  he 
thought  the  movement  toward  gar- 
den apartments  in  outlying  areas 
was  healthy  and  that  through  re- 
development more  open  space  could 
be  provided  in  the  centers  of  cities. 

Malcolm  Dill  commented  on  the 
residential  planned  community  and 
the  question  was  asked;  "What 
was  the  minimum  acreage  for  such 
such  a  community?"  Mr.  Nolen 
proposed  a  minimum  of  500  dwell- 
ing units  while  Mr.  Burrage  sug- 
gested 15  to  20  acres. 
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Three  Chapters  on  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Washington 


Following  the  General  Summary 
of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
National  Capital  and  Its  Environs, 
reviewed  in  the  last  issue  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT,  three 
special  monographs  are  now  being 
distributed. 

1.  In  People  and  Land,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Washington  is  a 
one-purpose  city,  since  there  were 
no  natural  reasons  for  commerce 
and  industry  at  the  site  selected 
and  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  do  not  unite  with 
industry  and  commerce  to  round 
out  the  community.  The  growth 
of  the  population  in  relation  to 
historical  events  is  shown  in  a  series 
of  graphs.  It  appears  that  the  City 
of  Washington  has  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  population  which  has 
completed  4  or  more  years  of 
college  than  any  other  city  or  than 
the  entire  United  States  urban 
population. 

Excellent  maps  show  the  pattern 
of  densities  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  city  since  the  depression  and 
World  War  II  has  resulted  in 
rather  startling  increases  in  density 
through  much  of  the  District.  It  is 
held  that  the  location  of  new  centers 
of  Government  employment,  the 
expansion  of  existing  centers,  the 
construction  of  highways  and  other 
public  improvements,  the  direction 
of  the  location  and  density  of  new 
development,  will  largely  determine 
the  population  pattern  of  the  future. 

For  effective  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  future  population  there 


is  recommended  close  cooperation 
between  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alexandria  and  the  four  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  counties 
in  the  adoption  and  administration 
of  zoning  regulations  and  control 
of  land  subdivisions,  as  well  as 
among  the  various  agencies  in  the 
District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  sewers, 
water  lines,  highways  and  other 
public  improvements. 

The  inclusion  of  density  require- 
ments in  the  zoning  regulations  is 
recommended  as  authorized  by  the 
1938  zoning  law.  It  is  emphasized 
that  in  the  future  there  must  be 
definite  limitation  of  Federal  em- 
ployment within  the  District  to 
those  agencies  essential  to  the  cen- 
tral administration  and  that  a 
policy  should  be  adopted  which 
will  prevent  the  location  in  the 
District  of  any  functions  of  Govern- 
ment which  can  be  located  else- 
where without  material  loss  of 
efficiency.  (The  dispersal  program 
which  is  now  in  process  of  formula- 
tion will  not  be  in  conflict  with  this, 
but  may  affect  the  pattern  of  dis- 
persal.) 

From  1910  to  1949  the  residence 
area  in  use  has  more  than  doubled; 
commerce  and  industry  area  has 
increased  slightly,  the  park  area 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
space  devoted  to  public  and  semi- 
public  use  has  not  quite  doubled, 
whereas  the  amount  of  vacant 
private  land  within  the  District  is 
now  considerably  less  than  one- 
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third  of  what  it  was  in  1910. 

Under  the  comprehensive  plan 
the  estimated  future  population  of 
one  million  would  be  divided  as 
follows:  (1)  In  areas  of  low  density 
(34  persons  or  less  per  acre) :  10,500 
acres,  26  percent  of  the  District, 
260,000  persons,  26  percent  of  the 
future  population.  (2)  In  areas  of 
medium  density  (35  to  70  persons 
per  acre) :  5,000  acres,  12  percent  of 
the  District,  275,000  persons,  27.5 
percent  of  the  future  population. 
(3)  In  areas  of  high  density  (71  or 
more  persons  per  acre) :  4,000  acres, 
10  percent  of  the  District,  265,000 
persons,  36.5  percent  of  the  future 
population.  (4)  In  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  public  and  semi-public 
areas,  100,000  persons,  10  percent 
of  the  future  population.  About 
15,500  acres,  40  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict, would  be  allocated  to  parks 
and  other  public  and  semi-public 
uses.  Some  2,800  acres  are  shown 
in  business  use  and  1,900  in  industry. 
(All  of  the  areas  include  street  area 
found  within  them.) 

There  should  be  revised  regulations 
Jor  control  of  density  of  population; 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
areas  zoned  for  commerce  and  for 
multiple  dwellings  with  consequent 
increases  in  areas  zoned  for  single- 
family  detached  dwellings.  Off- 
street  parking  and  loading  spaces 
in  commercial  areas  should  be  pro- 
vided; non-conforming  uses  should 
be  eliminated;  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  provide  for  development  of 
planned  residential  neighborhoods 
containing  various  types  of  dwell- 
ings. Properly  located  business  and 
industrial  areas,  including  the  cen- 
tral business  district,  should  be 
given  greater  protection.  And  finally 


the  present  complex  regulations 
should  be  simplified. 

2.  Housing  in  Relation  to  the 
Comprehensive  Plan.  In  its  resi- 
dential areas,  the  National  Capital 
is  faced  with  three  great  planning 
problems:  guiding  new  growth  in 
the  suburbs,  the  development  of 
the  small  amount  of  vacant  land  yet 
remaining  in  the  District,  and  re- 
planning  and  rebuilding  obsolete 
slum  areas  in  the  older  central  dis- 
trict. As  of  January  1,  1950,  there 
were  429,391  dwelling  units  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  including 
239,597  in  the  District;  102,222  in 
nearby  Maryland  and  87,572  in 
nearby  Virginia.  Of  the  54,469 
units  built  in  the  District  between 
1940  and  1950,  41,349,  or  76  per- 
cent have  been  of  the  multifamily 
type,  while  in  the  suburbs  37  per- 
cent of  all  units  built  are  of  the 
multifamily  type. 

In  the  blighted  areas  there  is 
high  land  coverage,  little  open  space 
and  the  population  density  is  high. 
Generally  the  obsolete  and  blight- 
ed areas  are  poor  places  in  which 
to  live;  miserable  places  in  which  to 
bring  up  children. 

In  1934  Congress  created  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority,  giving 
it  power  to  effect  the  reclamation 
of  inhabited  alleys.  In  1943  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  and  the 
scope  of  its  operations  extended  to 
include  slum  reclamation  and  low- 
rent  housing.  The  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  is  the  legally 
constituted  agency  charged  with 
the  activation  of  the  program  for 
proving  low-rent  housing  for  low- 
income  groups  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  locations  selected 
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for  low-rent  housing  projects,  their 
character  of  development,  and  site 
plans  call  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Housing  Authority. 

Under  the  District  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1945  a  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  was  created  with 
power  to  acquire  and  assemble  real 
property,  including  the  use  of  emi- 
nent domain,  and  to  manage,  lease, 
or  sell  such  property  for  redevelop- 
ment purposes.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission is  directed  by  this  act  to 
make  "a  comprehensive  or  general 
plan  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
to  serve  as  a  framework  and  guide 
for  the  redevelopment  program. 

Congress  has  indicated  that  it 
regards  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  pilot  example  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  the  application  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  applies 
to  both  public  housing  and  rede- 
velopment projects.  Typical  solu- 
tions for  both  programs  should  thus 
be  sought. 

3.  Open  Spaces  and  Community 
Services.  The  provision  of  adequate 
park  and  recreational  facilities  is  an 
important  community  responsibility. 
The  parks  in  Washington  have  an 
important  national  value,  not  only 
because  many  of  them  provide  the 
setting  for  public  buildings  and 
monuments  but  also  because  many 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  use  and  enjoy  them.  There 
is  a  close  interrelation  between 
parks,  recreation,  and  school  areas. 

The  original  plan  for  Washington 
prepared  by  Major  L'Enfant  pro- 
vided for  open  spaces,  both  large 
and  small,  including  sites  for  public 
buildings,  consisting  of  about  607 
acres,  67  of  which  are  within  street 


intersections.  These  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  city's  park  sys- 
tem. From  the  beginning,  no  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  park  sys- 
tem until  1889  when  the  Zoological 
Park  of  170  acres  was  authorized. 
In  1890  funds  were  made  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  1,600  acres 
in  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  city's 
largest  park.  By  1901  the  park 
system  had  been  increased  to  2,240 
acres  and  it  was  in  this  year  that 
the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  areas 
of  the  Potomac  River  was  begun. 
This  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
park  system  of  East  and  West 
Potomac  Parks  with  an  area  of 
740  acres. 

The  Report  of  the  McMillan 
Commission  of  1901  stressed  the 
development  of  the  park  system 
and  recommended  the  addition  of 
about  3,292  acres.  Of  39  park  sites 
recommended  in  1901,  only  6  had 
been  acquired  by  1925.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict had  increased  almost  70  percent 
and  the  assessed  value  of  land  almost 
240  percent.  In  1924,  the  National 
Capital  Park  Commission  was 
formed  to  provide  for  "a  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  park  and 
playground  system  for  the  National 
Capital."  At  this  time,  the  park 
system  included  some  3,442  acres, 
not  including  areas  connected  with 
public  buildings.  By  1926,  the  Com- 
mission had  prepared  and  approved 
a  comprehensive  park  system  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
was  designed  to  provide  a  large 
park  within  reasonable  distance 
from  every  part  of  the  District  and 
a  neighborhood  park  within  walking 
distance  of  each  resident.  Also 
included  were  additions  to  Rock 
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Creek  Park.  The  additional  park 
areas  proposed  at  that  time  totaled 
2,608  acres.  In  1926,  the  National 
Capital  Park  Commission  became 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  and  in  1930 
Congress  passed  the  Capper-Cram- 
ton  Act  which  provided  for  the 
amount  and  manner  of  contribution 
of  Federal  funds  to  bring  the  park 
system  into  being. 

A  table  shows  that  the  park  sys- 
tem of  the  District,  which  in  1791 
had  a  total  of  268.18  acres,  had 
grown  by  July  1,  1950  to  7,390.69 
acres,  with  proposed  additions  of 
88  acres  and  307.44  acres  now  in 
public  ownership  to  be  added  to 
the  system.  There  are  also  some  800 
acres  of  public  property  having  a 
limited  park  use. 

Under  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
of  1930,  the  land  for  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  is 
being  acquired  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  C.  &  O  Canal  to 
Great  Falls  has  been  acquired. 
Pending  plans  will  ultimately  bring 
this  acquisition  program  to  more 
than  16,000  acres,  of  which  more 
than  12,000  will  lie  in  Maryland. 
Other  regional  parks  acquired  and 
to  be  acquired  include  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  in  Mary- 
land, the  Suitland  Parkway,  the 
Greenbelt  Area  and  Montgomery 
County  Area  in  Maryland,  and  the 
Fairfax  Area  in  Virginia,  amounting 
in  all  to  some  21,000  acres. 

A  detailed  description  in  tabu- 
lated form  is  given  of  the  Recreation 
System  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  recreation  centers  and 
playfields,  community  buildings  and 
swimming  pools.  A  close  coordina- 
tion of  schools  writh  recreation  areas 


and  parks  is  essential  because  the 
school  grounds  provide  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  community's  fa- 
cilities for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  rapid  population  growth  of 
recent  years  plus  an  unusually  high 
birth  rate  have  posed  a  serious 
school  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  high  building  costs 
of  today  complicate  this  problem. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  school  population  may 
continue  for  another  ten  years. 
The  present  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education  with  respect  to  ac- 
quisition of  school  sites  is  limited  to 
property  for  immediate  school  use. 
Acquisition  of  these  sites  is  handled 
by  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of 
the  District.  The  present  practice 
has  been  to  wait  until  the  residential 
development  of  an  area  is  substan- 
tial and  school  needs  imminent 
before  obtaining  a  school  site.  This 
has  usually  resulted  in  excessive 
cost  for  a  site,  an  inadequate  site, 
or  a  poorly  located  site,  and  some- 
times all  three  disadvantages.  The 
effect  has  been  a  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  an  efficient  and 
economical  school  system  resulting 
in  a  constant  lag  in  the  provision 
of  needed  school  facilities.  This  is 
a  short-sighted  and  wasteful  public 
policy.  Based  on  the  Strayer  Re- 
port, it  is  believed  possible:  (1)  To 
develop  a  detailed  school  plan  to 
serve  the  future  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict; to  estimate  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring school  land;  to  obtain  nec- 
essary funds  and  to  establish  a 
program  for  (a)  immediate  purchase 
of  all  vacant  land  needed  for  school 
sites  in  the  next  few  years;  and  (b) 
purchase  of  developed  land  needed 
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both  for  new  sites  and  to  augment 
present  inadequate  sites.  Both  au- 
thority and  adequate  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  the  purchase 
of  new  school  sites  well  in  advance 
of  development  of  a  neighborhood 
so  that  adequate  and  suitable  sites 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  in  proper  location. 

In  planning  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  library  services  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  people  by  1980,  it 
is  contemplated  that  each  branch, 
present  and  proposed,  occupying  a 


key  location  shall  be  a  regional 
branch  library  which  will  offer  di- 
rect service  to  the  public  as  well  as 
service  to  satellite  branches.  At 
least  one  bookmobile  should  serve 
smaller  pocketed  areas  where  a 
minor  branch  is  not  warranted. 

The  regional  water  supply,  refuse 
disposal,  health  centers,  fire  and 
police  protection,  rifle  and  pistol 
ranges,  maintenance  and  repair 
shops,  storage  facilities,  and  public 
comfort  stations  are  discussed  briefly 
in  this  volume. 


The  Americanization  of  Washingtonians 


In  the  Sunday  Star  of  February 
18,  Jesse  Suter,  Civic  Editor,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  need  for  a  united  effort  to 
Americanize  Washingtonians.  Mr. 
Suter  writes: 

In  the  long  fight  by  the  voteless  and 
unrepresented  Americans  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  an  enabling  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  under  which  the  Congress  would 
be  empowered  to  grant  these  people 
voting  representation  in  the  House, 
Senate  and  electoral  college,  there  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  cropped  out 
legislative  proposals  for  an  elective  local 
government.  These  proposals  have  been 
due  in  large  measure  to  impatient  ones 
who  seek  a  short  cut  for  obtaining  some 
kind  of  suffrage  in  the  District. 

Invariably  the  supporters  of  such 
proposals  declare  their  belief  in  and 
their  support  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  for  national  representa- 
tion, but  insist  that  the  process  of  ob- 
taining amendments  requires  too  much 
time. 

That  the  great  number  of  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  either  as 
individuals  or  members  of  organizations, 
favor  national  representation  has  been 


demonstrated  clearly  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Analyses  of  the  situation 
show  that  there  are  organizations  and 
many  individuals  who  support  the 
proposal  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
people  an  effective  participation  in  the 
National  Government  but  at  the  same 
time  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
setting  up  of  an  elective  local  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  others  who  are  ardent 
advocates  of  national  representation 
who  would  favor  the  creation  of  an 
elective  local  government  after  the 
acquisition  of  American  citizenship  on 
the  national  level.  Some  unqualifiedly 
favor  both  national  representation  and 
suffrage  for  local  offices.  Some  of  these 
insist  that  a  vote  in  local  affairs  should 
be  acquired  first,  leaving  national  rep- 
resentation for  a  later  period. 

And  then  there  are  encountered  those 
who  declare  their  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  any  kind  of  a  vote  to  the 
people  of  the  District.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  unofficial  referenda  that  the  op- 
position to  the  election  of  local  officers 
is  far  greater  in  numbers  than  to  the 
election  of  Senators,  Representatives 
and  presidential  electors.  Of  course  this 
analysis  does  not  include  people  who 
seem  utterly  indifferent  as  to  participa- 
tion in  government,  local  or  national. 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  by 
workers  for  local  suffrage,  miscalled 
"Home  Rule,"  that  those  who  advocate 
only  national  representation  are  in- 
sincere and  support  the  national  only 
as  a  means  of  defeating  the  local.  A 
most  interesting  development  of  this 
idea  was  included  in  a  very  able 
statement  of  the  late  Henry  H. 
Classic,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  18  for  national 
representation,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventieth  Congress,  in 
1928.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
Mr.  Classic's  statement:  .  .  . 

"One  principal  ground  or  suggestion 
in  the  way  of  opposition  is  that  we  are 
not  quite  open,  and  that  we  stultify 
these  American  principles  by  not  claim- 
ing the  right  of  local  government;  that 
we  come  into  court,  so  to  speak, 
weakened  by  not  claiming  that  right. 

"Now,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee please,  coming  from  words  to 
facts,  what  was  the  claim  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  full  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  Revolution?  Par- 
ticipation in  local  government?  Not  at 
all.  They  had  that.  It  was  participation 
in  that  sovereign  imperial  parliament 
which  made  the  law. 

"We  have  been  reproached  with  the 
idea  that  we  do  not  want  local  govern- 
ment and  therefore  do  not  want  self- 
government.  But  mark  the  distinction. 
Local  government  may  be  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  municipal  administration.  But 
what  self-government  means  is  that  the 
people  who  are  to  obey  the  laws  shall 
have  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 
You  (the  Congress)  make  the  law.  Un- 
der the  constitutional  provision  you  will 
always  make  the  law.  Under  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  supreme,  you  must  continue  to  make 
the  law. 

"Therefore,  when  we  come  to  you 
humbly,  and  say,  'Admit  us  to  par- 
ticipation; admit  us  to  your  councils  in 
the  making  of  this  law,'  we  are  asking 
for  local  self-government. 

"True  it  is,  that  we  do  not  ask  that 
we  appoint  the  dogcatcher.  True  it  is 


that  we  do  not  ask  that  we  shall  elect 
the  school  board.  True  it  is  that  we  do 
not  ask  at  this  time,  coming  as  a  united 
body,  for  any  of  those  usual  municipal 
functions  as  to  which  it  is  still  a  question, 
after  100  years  of  self-government, 
whether  they  are  better  done,  by  a  vote, 
or  by  a  city  manager,  or  by  a  com- 
mission. 

"So  I  say  to  you  gentlemen,  with 
profound  deference,  that  these  things, 
first  from  one  side,  and  then  from  the 
other,  which  are  continually  thrown 
against  us,  will  hardly  bear  scrutiny. 
We  do  want  self-government,  and  the 
essence  of  self-government  is  the  right 
to  send  a  man  from  your  community  into 
your  legislative  representative  body 
which  can  send  you  to  war,  tax  your 
property,  do  what  it  pleases  with  your 
will,  control  your  domestic  relations, 
your  relations  to  your  family,  wife  and 
children,  and  do  all  those  things  which 
make  a  government,  a  government 
touching  intimately  the  life  of  the 
community.  Those  are  the  things  that 
are  dearest  to  you,  and  those  are  the 
things  which,  in  your  respective  States, 
you  insist  upon  having,  and  which  you 
will  never  surrender."  .  .  . 

The  numerous  attempts  to  acquire 
elective  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  though 
sought  as  legislative  short  cuts,  have  all 
failed.  At  the  same  time,  the  mounting 
obligations  imposed  upon  all  American 
citizens  by  the  National  Government 
have  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  the  need  for  participation 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  materially. 

The  community  is  confronted  by  a 
problem  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  that  is  to  bring  about  a  practical 
union  of  the  forces  for  obtaining  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
national  representation.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  many  improvements 
may  be  desirable  in  the  form  and  opera- 
tion of  the  local  government.  Surely, 
with  our  own  representation  in  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  and  the  possession 
of  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  far  better  position  to  gain 
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any  improvements  in  the  local  govern- 
ment they  desire. 

A  combined  effort  applied  intelligently 
and  persistently  by  all  those  who  favor 
the  Americanization  of  the  people  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  would  prove 
to  be  an  irresistible  force  for  putting 
through  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  its  ratification  by  the 
States. 


Designation  of  Peak  District,  Lake  District 
and  Snowdonia  National  Parks  in  England 


The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  Commission  of  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Patrick  Duff,  signed  the  Desig- 
nation Order  for  the  Peak  District 
National  Park  on  December  28, 
1950.  This  is  the  first  Order  to  be 
made  under  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949. 

It  has  taken  the  Commission 
about  12  months  to  make  its  first 
Order. 

After  the  Act  was  passed  on 
December  16,  1949,  and  Lord 
Silkin,  the  then  Minister  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning  had  set  up 
the  Commission,  its  first  task  was 
to  get  together  a  staff  and  premises. 
By  the  middle  of  March  last  the 
Commission  was  in  a  position  to 
decide  that  the  first  three  Parks  to 
be  designated  should  be  the  Peak 
District,  the  Lake  District  and 
Snowdonia.  Maps  were  prepared 
accordingly,  on  which,  as  a  starting 
point,  the  boundary  selected  by  the 
Hobhouse  Committee  was  marked. 
In  May  the  whole  Commission 
spent  several  days  in  the  Peak  Dis- 
trict "beating  the  bounds,"  deciding 
in  detail  the  exact  boundary  to  be 
suggested. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  Commission  signed  the  Desig- 
nation Order  on  January  30,  1951, 


for  the  Lake  District  National 
Park.  The  Order  will  be  submitted 
for  confirmation  to  the  Ministry 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

The  Order  relates  to  land  situated 
in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland, 
Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
comprises  land  within  the  urban 
district  of  Keswick,  the  rural  dis- 
trict of  Cockermouth,  the  rural  dis- 
trict of  Ennerdale,  the  rural  district 
of  Millom,  the  rural  district  of 
Penrith,  the  rural  district  of  Wigton, 
the  rural  district  of  Ulverston, 
the  urban  district  of  Lakes,  the 
urban  district  of  Windermere,  the 
rural  district  of  North  Westmore- 
land, the  rural  district  of  South 
Westmoreland. 

It  is  the  Minister  who  ultimately 
decides  what  the  final  boundary  of 
the  Park  will  be.  Until  the  Minister 
has  made  his  decision,  the  National 
Park  as  such  cannot  come  into 
existence. 

With  an  area  of  554,000  acres 
(866  square  miles),  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  National  Parks  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission. 

The  boundaries  are  substantially 
those  proposed  in  1947  by  the  Hob- 
house  Committee  on  National  Parks, 
though,  following  consultation  with 
the  Local  Authorities  concerned, 
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the  Commission  decided  to  include 
the  stretch  of  Cumberland  coast 
between  Drigg  Point  and  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  parishes  of  Whicham  and 
Millom  Without  (about  8  miles) 
and  to  omit  the  southern  section 
of  the  Cartmel  Peninsula. 

Snowdonia  National  Park  desig- 


nation order  was  signed  on  February 
6,  1951.  The  area  comprises  ap- 
proximately 837  square  miles  situ- 
ated in  the  Counties  of  Caernarvon, 
Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  with 
boundaries  substantially  as  pro- 
posed in  1947  by  the  Hobhouse 
Committee  on  National  Parks. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BIDDLE 

1858—1950 


Although  not  known  to  many  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
Mrs.  Biddle  had  long  been  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  former  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association.  Her  death 
on  July  19,  1950  in  her  93d  year, 
at  the  home  of  her  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  L.  Biddle  Allen  in  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  after  a  long  illness  takes  from 
the  scene  one  of  the  most  active 
civic  workers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Biddle  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  in 
1908  and  served  as  Vice-President 
until  the  merger  in  1935,  when  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  served  actively  until 
1943.  Born  on  October  24,  1858  in 
Carlisle,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
J.  Herman  Bosler  and  wife  of  the 
late  Justice  of  the  9th  Judicial 
District  Court.  She  was  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Women  from  1907  to  1911, 
and  founder  and  for  ten  years 
president  of  the  Civic  Club  of  Car- 
lisle. For  seven  years  she  was 
president  of  the  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  Together  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters  she  built  and 


endowed  the  Public  Library  in 
Carlisle  and  with  her  husband  she 
presented  the  athletic  field  to  Dick- 
inson College. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philadelphia  Forum,  Hanna  Penn 
House,  Art  Alliance,  New  Century 
and  Contemporary  Club,  Regional 
Planning  Federation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tri-State  District.  She  was 
a  former  vice-president  of  the  City 
Parks  Association  and  the  Women's 
Committee  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
in  1926.  She  was  co-author  of  a 
book  called  "Notable  Women  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Always  well  informed,  she  was 
a  zealous  worker  for  civic,  social 
and  political  progress.  Her  life 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
believe  that  good  citizenship  re- 
quires active  participation  in  public 
affairs.  Her  death  widens  the  gap 
between  the  present  and  the  early 
days  of  the  regime  of  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  when  the  American 
Civic  Association  began  its  first 
activity. 
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ERNEST  F.  COE 

1866—1951 


Ernest  F.  Coe,  father  of  the  move- 
ment which  established  Florida's 
Everglades  National  Park,  died  in 
Miami  on  January  1,  1951  in  his 
85th  year.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  several  years  and  his 
death  was  not  unexpected.  A 
landscape  architect,  he  devoted 
nearly  20  years  of  his  life  to  making 
Florida's  tropical  Everglades  Amer- 
ica's third  largest  national  park. 
With  the  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  he 
preached  to  all  who  would  listen, 
and  when  the  cause  seemed  lost, 
he  worked  all  the  harder.  In  1928, 
Mr.  Coe  organized  the  Tropic 
Everglades  National  Park  Associa- 
tion and  as  its  director,  he  stormed 
both  Tallahassee  and  Washington 


for  support.  The  climax  came  in 
1947  when  President  Truman  dedi- 
cated the  Everglades  National  Park. 
Mr.  Coe  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  21,  1866  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1887.  He 
went  to  Miami  in  1925  and  settled 
in  Coconut  Grove  to  engage  in 
landscape  work,  but  the  Everglades 
project  became  his  major  objective 
until  the  law  was  passed  to  create 
the  national  park.  How  he  was  able 
to  win  against  all  odds  was  dramatic- 
ally told  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article  describing  the  white- 
haired  naturalist  as  the  "Papa  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park." 


ALBERT  D.  TAYLOR 

1883—1951 


The  sudden  death  of  Albert  D. 
Taylor  in  his  68th  year  at  his  home 
in  Cleveland  Heights  occurred  on 
January  8,  1951.  Some  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  outstanding  landscaping 
work  was  the  Pentagon  Building 
near  Washington,  Boys  Town  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Forest  Hills 
Park  subdivision  in  Cleveland,  and 
Warm  Springs  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

A  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  Mr.  Taylor  had  main- 
tained his  membership  from  the 
year  1917.  Born  in  Massachusetts 
July  8,  1883,  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  State  College  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1905  and  LL.D. 
in  1945.  He  received  the  degrees 
A.  B.  from  Boston  College  in  1905; 
M.  S.  from  Cornell  University  in 


1906  and  Sc.  D.  from  Oregon  State 
College  in  1940.  He  was  an  in- 
structor of  landscape  architecture  at 
Cornell  University  1906-8  and  be- 
gan practice  of  landscape  architec- 
ture at  Boston  in  1908. 

A  recent  achievement  was  in  the 
capacity  of  site  planner  for  the 
State  of  Florida  State  Capital 
Development,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pictorial  section  of  the 
July-September  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  author  of 
many  books  on  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  was  a  member  of  many 
professional  societies. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
note  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
landscape  architect. 
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Florida  Development 

By  TOM  WALLACE,  Editor  Emeritus,  Louisville  Times;  Vice  President, 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  Chairman  of 

the  Board,  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


EDITORS  NOTE.  By  request  of  many 
members,  this  incomparable  address  by 
Tom  Wallace,  delivered  at  the  National 
Citizens  Conference  on  Planning  and 
Resources,  held  in  Miami,  April  11-15, 
1951,  is  presented  in  this  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  as  the  leading  article 
for  it  carries  an  eloquent  warning  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  heed 
lest  we  lose  completely  the  marvelous 
heritage  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Lord 
only  to  suffer  from  the  ills  created  for  us 
by  our  own  kind. 

When  the  Lord  created  North 
America,  He  decided  to  give  the 
continent  especial  ornamentation 
south  of  the  South. 

He  created,  therefore,  in  the 
image  of  his  first  finger,  the  Penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  laid  it  between 
the  shimmering  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

And  when  He  saw  it,  as  a  picture 
framed  in  blue  and  silver,  He  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  an  ornament. 
"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "It  needs 
development,  and  by  developing  it 
I  shall  improve  upon  even  the 
finger  of  God  as  a  design." 

And  the  Lord  made  estuaries 
here  and  there,  to  bring  the  blue 
water  nearer  the  heart  of  the  land. 

And  the  Lord  fringed  the  shores 
of  the  peninsula  with  enchanting 
islands. 

And  the  Lord  created  gleaming 
rivers,  some  of  which  ran  southward 
toward  the  sea,  but  the  greatest  of 
them  He  caused  to  run  northward 


to  greet  the  sea,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  blue  of  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  was  as  the  splendor  of  the 
blue  of  the  sea. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "Develop- 
ment still  is  needed." 

And  the  Lord  jewelled  the  land 
with  thirty  thousand  lakes. 

And  the  tint  of  the  water  of  the 
thirty  thousand  lakes  and  each  of 
the  lakes  caused  the  turquoise  to 
hide  its  head  in  shame,  so  that  ever 
afterward  seekers  for  that  precious 
stone  were  forced  to  delve  deeply 
in  the  earth. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "More 
development  is  needed." 

And  He  caused  to  grow  in  pro- 
fusion along  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
even  near  the  shores,  and  around 
the  lakes,  and  along  every  river, 
and  in  spaces  between  the  various 
bodies  of  water,  in  rich  profusion, 
pines,  palmettos,  and  magnolias, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  trees. 

And  He  draped  the  oaks  with 
spun  silver,  and  with  a  lavish  hand 
He  scattered  upon  trunks  of  trees, 
as  a  sower  broadcasts  golden  grains 
of  wheat  upon  a  fruitful  soil,  air 
plants  or  orchids. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "more 
development  is  needed." 

And  the  Lord  breathed  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  said,  "Let  there 
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be  life  in  this  lovely  land.  Let  there 
be  animals  and  birds  and  fishes 
and  other  forms  of  life  suitable  to 
the  scene." 

And  there  was  life,  even  teeming 
life,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  and  under 
the  waters,  and  in  the  sky. 

There  were  in  the  forests  count- 
less wild  turkeys  and  fleet-footed 
deer,  and  clownish  bears,  and  grace- 
ful panthers,  and  the  life  of  the 
waters  was  equal  to  the  life  of  the 
land. 

There  were  fishes  of  every  color 
in  the  rainbow,  and  of  every  pattern 
that  is  found  in  the  seven  seas,  and 
even  a  multitude  of  little  fishes,  to 
grow  up  and  be  ready  to  be  taken. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "Still  more 
development  is  needed." 

And  he  created  many  varieties 
of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds,  even 
the  comic  snake  bird  and  the  peli- 
can, whose  gravity  is  superior  to 
the  gravity  of  statesmen  and  judges 
of  high  courts,  and  whose  dignity 
exceeds  the  dignity  of  kings. 

And  the  beautiful  roseate  spoon- 
bill, and  the  snowy  egret  which 
celebrates  regeneration  with  nuptial 
plumes,  and  the  white  ibis  and  the 
wood  ibis  and  the  scarlet  flamingo. 

And  the  whirring  of  the  wings  of 
the  multitude  of  birds  stilled  even 
the  voice  of  rolling  thunder. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "This  land 
still  needs  development.  The  water- 
fowl and  the  shorebirds  which  I 
have  created  require  abundant  feed- 
ing grounds,  and  the  flora  of  their 
reserve  must  be  such  that  they  may 
thrive  and  gladden  the  eyes  of  men." 

And  the  Lord  created  an  area, 
vast  in  extent,  the  like  of  which  did 
not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


elsewhere — the   Everglades. 

And  the  Lord  saw  that  what  He 
had  created  was  good,  and  He 
rested. 

But  on  the  following  day  the 
Lord  surveyed  the  scene,  and  said, 
"That  this  land  south  of  the  South 
may  be  an  earthly  paradise,  it  needs 
development." 

And  He  touched  the  earth  here 
and  there  and  crystal  rivers  flowed 
therefrom  in  the  form  of  giant 
springs,  flowing  from  "caverns  mea- 
sureless to  man,"  to  become  wonders 
of  the  world. 

And  the  Lord  fashioned  to  the 
form  of  a  cone  the  foliage  of  the 
magnolia  grandiflora,  and  created 
the  mockingbird  to  sit  on  the  top- 
most twig  of  the  tree,  surrounded 
by  fragrant  blossoms,  and  sing  to 
the  rising  sun  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  land  which  the  Lord  had  created. 

"But,"  said  the  Lord,  "This 
land  still  needs  development,  this 
land  that  I  have  created  south  of 
the  South." 

And  he  caused  twilight  to  be 
shorter  here  than  it  is  farther  north, 
that  there  might  be  little  time  be- 
tween the  glory  of  sunset  and  the 
glory  of  the  stars. 

"And,"  said  the  Lord,  "The  sun 
shall  always  rise  swiftly  and  eagerly 
from  the  sea  over  this  enchanting 
land." 

And  it  was  so. 

And  now  that  development  was 
complete  in  the  land  south  of  the 
South,  the  Lord  gave  this  land  to 
some  of  His  children. 

And  they  agreed  that  its  develop- 
ment was  good. 

They  were  content  with  it  as  it  was. 

And  they  rejoiced  and  were  ex- 
ceeding glad. 
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And  they  drank  the  sparkling 
water  of  the  Everglades,  dipping 
it  in  their  cupped  hands. 

And  their  health  was  good  and 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  grati- 
tude. 

And  they  lived  without  labor, 
without  taxes,  without  hyper-tension 
without  frustration,  without  famine, 
or  temporary  hunger. 

And  their  men  were  strong. 

And  "their  amber-tinted  maidens 
were  more  graceful,  we're  told, 
than  nymphs  and  hamadryads  by 
the  poets  sung  of  old." 

But  when  the  first  white  man 
came,  he  said,  "This  land  needs 
development." 

And  he  said,  "I  shall  proceed 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Lord, 
'Subdue  the  earth  and  hold  do- 
minion over  it.'" 

And  he  gave  the  peninsula  at 
Palm  Beach  as  a  blessing  and  a 
service  to  his  kind,  the  Beach 
Club,  and  at  Miami  the  Hialeah 
race  track,  and  he  brought  in  wide, 
smooth  highways,  and  night  clubs, 
and  great  hotels,  and  great  political 
scandals,  even  among  holders  of 
small  offices. 

But,  with  inconsistency  that 
would  be  strange  if  it  could  not  be 
remarked  in  forty-seven  other 
States,  he  took  grievous  toll  of 
development  which  the  Lord  had 
wrought,  although  that  develop- 
ment attracted  him  to  Florida. 
And  he  is  still  governed,  to  some 
extent,  in  his  development,  by  blind 
staggers  rather  than  by  planning. 

In  the  name  of  development, 
and  for  its  purposes,  he  has  done 
much  that  is  commendable,  and 
much  that  is  atrocious.  And  he  is 
still  so  engaged,  quite  sturdily. 


When  I  first  knew  Florida,  in 
1893,  it  was  little  marred,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  thought 
well  of  the  Lord's  development  of 
the  peninsula,  by  man's  develop- 
ment. 

Steamboats  bore  oranges  north 
from  Indian  River  docks,  and  bore 
planters'  supplies  south  to  Indian 
River  docks. 

When  I  first  knew  Miami,  in 
1900,  it  boasted  two  hotels;  one  of 
them,  then  two  years  old,  the  Royal 
Palm,  was  one  of  Aladdin's  palaces. 

Aladdin's  name  was  Henry  M. 
Flagler. 

The  East  Coast  Railway's  trains 
still  smelled  of  paint  and  varnish. 
They  were  drawn  by  wood-burning 
locomotives. 

East  Coast  people  were  telling 
the  story  of  Flagler  inviting  a  West 
Coast  developer,  Plant,  to  visit 
him  on  the  East  Coast. 

Plant  wired  back,  "Where  is  the 
East  Coast?  How  would  I  find  it?" 

Flagler  wired,  "Go  to  Jackson- 
ville and  follow  the  crowd." 

Miami  Beach  did  not  then  exist, 
even  as  a  name. 

When  I  was  told  yesterday  that 
on  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
ground  was  worth  $15,000  a  square 
foot,  and  that  every  third  owner 
drove  a  Cadillac — the  other  two 
owners  drive  Lincolns — I  regretted 
that  I  did  not  homestead  160  acres 
there,  running  from  the  bay  to  the 
Beach,  when  it  would  not  have  cost 
me  one  red  cent. 

It  would  have  paid  better  than 
writing  for  other  people's  news- 
papers. 

I  could  have  avoided  worry  about 
my  car  starting,  winter  mornings. 
I  could  have  saved  the  price  of  skid 
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chains,  and  lived  idyllicly  "where 
the  silver  king  swims  in  his  palace 
of  coral  and  the  Seminole  paddles 
his  lazy  canoe." 

When  I  first  knew  Florida  the 
problems  of  living  were  simple, 
and  there  was  security  without 
social  security. 

Roads  were  soft  sand  trails  run- 
ning under  incomparably  picturesque 
arches  of  tropical  greenery.  At 
night  wildcats  gamboled,  fought  and 
mated  in  the  arches.  The  popula- 
tion was  composed  of  a  few  Northern- 
ers who  called  natives  crackers,  and 
a  few  natives  who  called  everyone 
who  came  from  north  of  Fernandina 
a  sick  Yankee. 

I  have  seen  recently  your  citrus 
fruit  industry  in  the  hammock 
lands  and  the  central  highlands, 
your  cattle  industry  in  the  mid- 
lands, your  hotel  industry  on  the 
waterfronts. 

I  could  talk  for  a  day  as  a  Florida 
Board  of  Trade  spokesman  would 
talk.  But  I  have  seen  also  the  fright- 
ful damage  that  has  been  done 
in  the  Everglades  by  politicians, 
engineers  and  manufacturers  of 
digging  machines  cooperating,  in 
serene  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
gravity  as  it  affects  water. 

I  have  lived  to  see  your  once 
sparkling  estuaries  vilely  polluted, 
like  the  water  of  many  States  that 
are  older  in  development. 

If  Florida  has  treated  her  estuaries 
as  the  Ohio  Valley  has  treated  the 
Ohio,  Biscayne  Bay,  Lake  Worth, 
Hobe  Sound,  and  the  rest  are  as 
foul  as  the  diseased  body  of  Miami's 
distinguished  citizen,  the  late  AI 
Capone,  but  because  your  estuaries 
are  salt  water  you  cannot,  as  we  do, 
process  your  sewage  and  drink  it. 


I  have  seen  your  land  scourged 
by  fire  till  Caribbean  Pine  is  almost 
extinct,  and  the  characteristic  as- 
pect of  much  of  your  State  is  that 
which  Oregonians  call  a  "burn." 
I  saw  you  create  Royal  Palm  State 
Park,  and  leave  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  unguarded. 

I  saw  your  ignorant  commercial 
fishermen,  knowing  nothing  except 
how  to  take  fish,  severely  damage 
your  fishing  industry. 

I  saw  your  blindly  ignorant  cattle 
kings  try  to  exterminate  deer  and 
almost  succeed,  charging  them  with 
being  carriers  of  cattle  ticks,  and 
learning  later  that  they  were  wrong. 

You,  Floridians,  should  be  fight- 
ing for  preservation  of  what  re- 
mains of  your  natural  resources,  as 
a  tiger  fights  for  her  cubs. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  I  was  one 
of  two  boys  who  sailed  a  sloop  to 
Miami  from  Titusville  and  from 
Miami  to  Cape  Sable,  without 
chart  or  compass,  so  eager  were  we 
as  explorers. 

I  went  to  Flamingo  recently  to 
see  a  gushing  spring  of  sweet  water 
that  flowed  almost  within  sight  and 
sound  of  the  surf;  a  spring  at  which 
we,  my  friend  and  I,  refilled  our  water 
breaker  on  the  sloop  ROSALIND, 
in  April,  1900.  There  was  not  a 
vestige  of  the  spring.  Developers 
had  murdered  it,  up  in  the  Ever- 
glades. 

Florida  has,  I  believe,  about 
3,000,000  people.  To  get  ready  for 
12,000,000  and  to  be  prepared  for 
more,  you  need  city  planning, 
county  planning,  state  planning. 

Only  the  Lord,  who  developed 
Florida,  knows  how  much  you 
need  planning,  but  a  wayfarer, 
though  a  fool,  can  see  that  you 
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need  it  greatly. 

I  loved  Florida  before  a  majority 
of  people  who  now  are  Floridians 
ever  saw  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  frankly,  even  of  such 
misdevelopment  as  sticking  a  bulky 


library  in  Bayfront  Park,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  no  library  should  be, 
for  service,  on  the  edge  of  a  city, 
and  no  building  should  be  on  the 
edge  of  a  park  that  is  on  the  shore 
of  Biscayne  Bay — in  front  of  Miami. 
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American  history,  as  we  think  of 
it,  began  in  Florida.  In  this  area 
the  early  explorers,  led  by  Colum- 
bus, made  their  first  discovery  wind- 
falls. 

Florida's  residents  hurry  north- 
ward for  vacations,  and  to  visit 
historic  places,  such  as  Williams- 
burg,  Washington,  New  England, 
Independence  Hall  on  the  way,  and 
grow  impatient  at  the  narrow 
streets  of  St.  Augustine. 

Southbound,  the  tourist  who 
represents  one-third  of  Florida's 
total  annual  economy,  since  he 
leaves  $825,000,000  a  year  in  the 
State,  does  likewise. 

And  yet,  St.  Augustine  with  its 
Spanish-moss  stressed  architectural 
age  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
places  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
historic  sense  it  should  be  wrapped 
in  some  kind  of  indestructible  cello- 
phane and  preserved  forever. 

That  is  where  it  all  began  when 
we  view  our  history  in  terms  of 
community  development.  Before 
St.  Augustine  there  was  none  of  the 
sites  and  incidents  which  have  be- 
come so  vital  a  part  of  our  historical 
and  memorial  contemplation. 


St.  Augustine  is  symbolic  of  a 
general  absence  of  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  physical  tradition  that 
prevails  in  our  southernmost  State 
— it  has  cocoonized  itself.  Like  the 
ships  and  planes  which  we  had  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  Florida 
has  sprayed  its  colorful  background 
with  a  preserving  but  unrevealing 
covering. 

This  had  been  accomplished  by 
exploiting  its  synthetic  appeals, 
it  luxurious  recreations,  made  pos- 
sible by  its  sun  and  its  climate, 
its  terrain  and  its  water  and  all 
that  these  had  to  offer. 

Two  years  ago  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature set  up  the  Florida  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historic  Memorials.  Its 
assignment  was  to  guide  and  de- 
velop 36  publicly-owned  properties 
which  ranged  in  area  from  a  few 
acres  to  25,000. 

And  the  range  of  their  appeal  was 
even  greater.  In  these  properties 
were  preserved  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  historic  events  which 
were  to  upset,  revise  or  bring  into 
more  exact  focus  the  accepted  and 
even  taught  conceptions  of  United 
States  history. 
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They  extended  authentically 
15,000  years  backward — to  peoples 
and  their  habits  13,000  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

THE  DADE  MASSACRE 

Of  relatively  recent  age  is  the 
massacre  of  Major  Francis  Dade 
and  his  company  of  soldiers  which 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bush- 
nell,  Florida,  December  28,  1835. 
It  is  comparable  for  basic  heroism  in 
American  history  with  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo  in  Texas  and  the  Custer 
massacre  at  Little  Big  Horn,  Wyo- 
ming. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Custer 
massacre  took  place  in  1876.  Custer, 
himself,  was  born  in  1839  or  four 
years  after  the  Dade  massacre. 

AH  of  the  elements  of  Indian 
Warfare — treachery,  cunning,  am- 
bush and  battle  plan — which  were 
employed  against  Custer  were  pres- 
ent in  the  Dade  massacre,  and  had 
he  had  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  that  Florida  fight,  which  took 
place  forty-one  years  earlier,  he 
might  have  avoided  his  own  tragedy. 

Yet,  Major  Dade  is  practically 
unknown  outside  of  Florida,  and 
the  Custer  massacre  is  one  of  the 
high-lighted  instances  of  our  mili- 
tary history. 

Dade  County,  of  which  Miami 
is  the  seat,  was  named  in  his  memory. 

TOLERANCE  COLONY 
In  1564  a  group  of  French 
Huguenots  having  several  leaders, 
the  Number  One  being  Jean  Ri- 
bault,  established  Fort  Caroline,  a 
promontory  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  near  what  is  now 
Jacksonville.  And  primarily  the 
purpose  of  the  members  of  this 


colony  was  to  set  up  for  themselves 
a  government  which  believed  in 
tolerance,  and  especially  religious 
freedom. 

The  establishment  of  Florida's 
Fort  Caroline  took  place  56  years 
before  the  Pilgrim  company  landed 
in  Plymouth  Harbor  in  Massachu- 
setts. Plymouth  Rock  has  become 
the  international  symbol  of  that 
landing  and  their  purpose  which 
was  primarily  the  setting  up  of  an 
administration  based  on  tolerance 
and  religious  freedom.  However, 
historical  accuracy  should  give  credit 
for  the  beginning  of  this  social- 
political  advance  to  Florida  rather 
than  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  VICTORY 

When  we  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  England  was  over- 
whelmingly superior  to  us,  in  most 
instances  at  a  ratio  of  four  to  one. 
Thus  she  had  available  about  four 
times  as  many  soldiers  as  we  had, 
her  currency  was  sound  while  ours 
was  largely  repudiated,  and  the 
population  and  economy  support- 
ing her  trained  and  well  disciplined 
army  were  substantially  greater 
than  ours.  She  had  a  navy,  a 
history  of  stability,  and  an  or- 
ganized nationalism. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
made  up  of  colonists  who  did  not 
often  find  themselves  in  agree- 
ment. The  total  strength  of  our 
forces  numbered  about  35,000  men, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  Washington  was 
ever  able  to  bring  6,500  together  at 
any  one  time.  Many  of  our  revolu- 
tionists were  discouraged,  and  popu- 
lar support  was  far  from  general. 

King  George  III  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  war,  and  it 
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took  considerable  urging  on  the 
part  of  many  sympathizers  with  the 
colonials  to  induce  him  to  quit. 
When  he  sued  for  peace,  we  made 
conditions  which  were  fairly  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  most  unreason- 
able and  impossible.  Spain  and 
France,  which  were  friendly  toward 
us,  asserted  that  we  had  gone  too 
far;  recommended  that  the  King 
rebuff  us. 

However,  when  the  King's  repre- 
sentatives sat  down  with  our  Com- 
mission, including  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Henry  Laurens 
and  John  Jay,  our  conditions  which 
made  of  us  a  nation  were  accepted. 

The  moving  spirit  in  accepting 
these  conditions  in  behalf  of  Eng- 
land was  Richard  Osborne  of  the 
King's  delegation,  who  had  been 
the  owner  of  a  20,000  acre  planta- 
tion situated  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Daytona  Beach  and  Ormond 
Beach  at  the  confluence  of  the  beau- 
tiful Halifax  and  Tomoka  Rivers. 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  King's  representative's  affec- 
tion for  the  colonials,  his  high  re- 
gard for  our  pioneer  peoples  and  the 
love  which  he  had  developed  for 
this  soil  engendered  largely  by  his 
ownership  of  productive  land  in 
Florida  had  much  to  do  with  his 
decision,  and  that  it  was  a  key  in- 
cident in  bringing  about  our  in- 
dependence. 

REBEL  VICTORY 

Natural  Bridge  is  a  beautiful 
rural  area,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Capitol  Building  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  There,  during  the  Civil 
War,  a  group  of  12-year-old  boys, 
who  were  attending  a  seminary, 
joined  up  with  some  Confederate 


soldiers,  about  the  equivalent  of 
present  day  home  guards,  and 
farmers  and  using  pitchforks  and 
other  farm  implements  to  supple- 
ment their  meagre  arms,  stood  off 
a  Union  attack. 

This  "Battle  of  Natural  Bridge" 
made  of  Tallahassee  the  only  Con- 
federate capital  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi not  to  fall  into  Union  hands 
during  the  Civil  War. 

ULELE  OR  POCAHONTAS 

In  1528  four  Spaniards  came 
into  the  Pinellas  country  of  Florida, 
to  bring  supplies  from  Cuba  to  a 
Spanish  explorer  named  Narvarez. 
They  were  seized  by  an  Indian 
Chief  named  Ucita,  who  had  a  con- 
suming hatred  for  white  men  based 
on  these  facts : 

When  Narvarez  came  into  Flor- 
ida, he  sought  gold  and  jewels  and 
Ucita,  of  whom  he  demanded  them, 
had  neither.  So,  in  his  anger, 
Narvarez  cut  off  Ucita's  nose  and 
turned  his  vicious  dogs  loose  on 
Ucita's  mother,  and  the  dogs  de- 
stroyed her. 

Ucita,  upon  seizing  the  four 
Spaniards,  immediately  destroyed 
three  of  them  in  revenge  and  was 
on  the  point  of  torturing  to  death 
the  fourth  member,  a  youth  of  some 
16  or  17  years,  named  Juan  Ortiz. 

However,  Ucita's  daughter,  Ulele, 
had  became  enamored  of  Ortiz 
and  with  her  mother,  pleaded  for 
his  life.  Eventually,  with  typical 
womanly  indirection  where  a  ro- 
mantic heart  interest  is  involved, 
they  convinced  Ucita  that  his 
vengeance  would  be  better  served 
if  he  permitted  Ortiz  to  live,  so 
that  he  could  torture  him  day  after 
day.  That  argument  prevailed. 
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Ortiz  was  given  degrading  assign- 
ments by  Chief  Ucita,  one  of 
which  was  to  guard  bodies  of  dead 
Indians  from  wild  animals  at  night 
as  they  rested  on  their  elevated 
biers  until  decomposition  had  run 
its  course. 

Eventually,  Ulele  was  betrothed 
to  the  Chief  of  a  neighboring  tribe, 
a  kinder  man  than  her  father,  and 
she  induced  this  Chief  to  take  Ortiz 
through  his  lines  to  safety  and  free- 
dom from  her  father's  oppression. 

In  1559  the  explorer  De  Soto 
came  into  Florida  (into  that  same 
general  territory)  and  sent  some 
of  his  men  out  to  find  a  scout  to 
assist  him.  In  the  forest  they  came 
upon  a  man  who  spoke  a  smattering 
of  Spanish  and  who  proved  to  be 
Ortiz. 

Ortiz  gave  many  years  of  useful 
service  to  De  Soto,  and  his  life  in 
Florida  is  well  documented  his- 
torically. 

Sixty-eight  years  after  De  Soto 
came  upon  Ortiz  and  79  years  after 
Ortiz  had  been  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Ulele  and  her  mother, 
the  Princess  Pocahontas  went  to 
England  with  her  husband,  John 
Rolfe. 

Upon  her  arrival  there,  John 
Smith,  who  had  been  to  this  coun- 
try, told  what  later  became  a  cele- 
brated story,  of  how  she  had  rescued 
him  when,  held  captive  by  the 
Indians,  he  was  about  to  have  his 
brains  knocked  out  against  a  stone. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  con- 
firmation of  Smith's  story.  He  was 
an  adventurer  and  explorer,  a  man 
of  considerable  imagination,  with  a 
reputation  for  self-exploitation. 

Pocahontas  died  about  a  year 
after  Smith  told  the  extraordinary 


account  of  his  rescue,  which  must 
have  taken  place  some  nine  years 
before  he  first  mentioned  it — if  it 
took  place  at  all. 

So,  we  have  in  song,  poetry  and 
history  the  highly  colorful  and  ro- 
mantic story  of  Pocahontas,  which, 
in  all  probability,  consists  of  John 
Smith's  placing  the  historical  mantle 
of  Juan  Ortiz  upon  himself,  and 
using  Pocahontas  as  his  foil  when 
the  promotional  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

BEFORE  THE  DISCOVERERS 

And  if  you  want  to  delve  into  the 
unrecorded  history  which  preceded 
the  discoverers,  again,  Florida  is  in 
the  forefront. 

In  our  Indian  mounds  we  find  evi- 
dence that  human  life  existed  here 
15,000  years  ago— that's  13,000 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

In  our  mounds  at  the  15,000 
year  depth  we  came  across  trinkets 
and  other  articles  made  of  copper 
and  some  materials  that  came  from 
what  now  is  the  Ohio  Valley  region. 
We  also  find  mica  there,  which  had 
to  come  from  North  Carolina. 
And  in  the  old  mounds  in  Ohio,  at 
the  15,000  year  level,  they  find 
articles  that  were  made  from  alli- 
gators' teeth  and  shells  which  had 
to  come  from  this  area. 

Apparently,  the  forebears  of 
Florida's  present  day  visitor  made 
the  same  long  trek  under  more  ad- 
verse circumstances  15,000  years 
ago.  And  the  trade  routes  which  we 
pursue  today  were  set  up  that  long 
ago. 

Is  there  any  other  place  on  earth 
that  can  trace  its  major  economy — 
and  tourism  is  ours — that  far  back? 
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Florida  Scores  a  Hit  in  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  Planning  and  Resources 


The  National  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  Planning  and  Resources 
held  in  Miami,  Florida  April  11-15, 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. The  attendance  was  good 
and  there  was  a  wide  coverage  from 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Frank 
Stearns  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Stevens 
rendered  an  outstanding  service 
in  securing  as  hosts  the  mayors 
and  planning  officials  of  twenty- 
seven  jurisdictions  in  Dade  County 
in  addition  to  the  officers  of  Florida 
and  Miami  professional  groups  and 
the  University  of  Miami.  They  also 
provided  door  prizes  of  Florida 
products  for  the  lunches  and  dinner. 

The  Tour  of  the  Biscayne  Bay 
Area  was  a  great  success.  The 
folder,  with  map  and  indicated 
places  of  interest,  was  a  colorful 
affair,  and  the  verbal  explanations 
along  the  route  occasioned  much 
favorable  comment.  The  lunch  at 
the  International  Airport  was  in- 
teresting and  the  account  of  its 
organization  and  operation  should 
provide  suggestions  for  other  areas. 
The  complimentary  Buffet  Dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Southeast  Florida,  the 
Florida  South  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  and  the 


Miami  Board  of  Realtors,  was 
served  in  picturesque  Crandon  Park 
now  connected  with  Miami  by  a 
causeway. 

The  program  contained  speakers 
of  national  and  state  importance 
and  the  addresses  will  be  presented 
in  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ANNUAL  for  1951,  to  be 
issued  in  the  autumn. 

In  this  issue,  however,  we  are 
presenting  two  exceedingly  in- 
teresting addresses  on  Florida,  one 
by  Tom  Wallace,  Editor  Emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  Times  and  the 
other  by  John  D.  Pennekamp, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  latter  was  delivered  at 
the  Florida  Products  Dinner  in  the 
Bayfront  Park  Auditorium  and  the 
former  at  the  final  Conservation 
session. 

As  of  timely  interest  we  are  also 
presenting  in  this  issue  two  reports 
of  the  After  Breakfast  Round  Tables : 
one  on  Zoning  and  one  on  the  Com- 
position of  Planning  Boards. 

After  the  conference  sessions, 
some  of  the  delegates  joined  the 
Audubon  Society  boat  tour  of  the 
Everglades  and  others  drove  down 
into  the  park  to  walk  along  the 
trails  and  visit  the  ranger  stations. 


Composition  of  Planning  Boards 


Panel  Chairman:  W.  L.  Bradshaw,  Lub- 
bock,  Texas  Planning  Commission 

Panel:  Joseph  C.  Greenfield,  Chairman, 
Fulton  Co.  Planning  Commission 
and  Board  of  Zoning,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Milton  S.  Grier,  Chairman,  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Miss  Grayce  Ward,  Member,  City 
Planning  Commission,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota; Mrs.  Marguerite  Whelpley, 
City  Planning  Commission,  Dear- 
born, Mich. 


The  session  opened  with  a  state- 
ment by  the  Chairman  pointing  out 
that  it  was  to  deal  only  with  matters 
relating  to  the  membership  and 
organization  of  Planning  Boards. 

One  of  the  first  items  considered 
was  that  of  the  qualifications  of 
Planning  Board  members — whether 
or  not  the  members  should  be 
people  possessing  professional  back- 
ground in  planning  or  related  fields 
or  citizens  selected  at  large  having 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  communities.  It  was  the  sense 
of  the  panel  that  since  most  Plan- 
ning Boards  should  concern  them- 
selves with  matters  of  fundamental 
policy  in  laying  out  a  planning  pro- 
gram to  be  executed  by  professional 
people,  it  might  be  well  generally 
to  pass  up  the  professionally  quali- 
fied individuals  in  favor  of  citizens 
qualified  by  their  broad  interest 
in  the  best  development  of  their 
community.  Mrs.  Whelpley  intro- 
duced the  question  of  representation 
of  labor  on  planning  commissions, 
and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  panel 
that  this  was  not  good  in  that  it 
might  lead  to  other  organized 
groups  seeking  representation  and 
in  this  way  not  representing  the 
people  of  the  city  at  large. 


Several  members  of  the  panel 
debated  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Planning  Commission  should 
possess  legislative  powers  in  making 
the  master  plan  an  official  instru- 
ment of  the  city.  Mr.  Grier  felt 
that  his  experience  would  indicate 
that  the  Planning  Commission 
might  best  have  this  authority. 
Mr.  Greenfield  stated  that  the 
Fulton  County  Commission  had 
previously  possessed  such  power 
and  had  recommended  that  it  be 
transferred  to  the  legislative  body 
of  the  County.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  with  the  latter  procedure,  the 
Planning  Board  was  in  position  to 
absorb  the  "heat"  sometimes  gen- 
erated by  planning  decisions,  and 
following  the  cessation  of  the 
warmth  so  generated,  the  legisla- 
tive body  could  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  planning  ordi- 
nances. 

The  question  of  having  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  sit  in  a  dual  ca- 
pacity as  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals or  Board  of  Adjustment  was 
also  questioned  and  most  expres- 
sions indicated  that  a  separate 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  with  some 
representation  from  the  Planning 
Board  is  the  preferred  method  of 
operation. 

Mrs.  Whelpley  inquired  as  to 
what,  if  any,  payments  were  being 
made  to  Planning  Board  members 
for  their  services.  She  stated  that 
Dearborn,  Michigan  members  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $15.00  per  meet- 
ing. It  was  brought  out  that  the 
City  of  Miami  pays  the  members 
of  their  Planning  Board  $100.00 
per  month  and  Mr.  Greenfield 
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stated  that  the  Fulton  County 
Planning  Commission  members  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  meet- 
ing, but  for  not  more  than  two 
such  meetings  a  month. 

The  question  of  the  presence  of 
ex-officio  members  on  the  Planning 
Board  was  also  discussed  and  while 
it  was  agreed  that  all  administrative 
and  elected  officials  of  a  munici- 
pality are  available  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Planning  Board,  the 
regular  attendance  of  certain  key 
individuals,  such  as  the  City  Engi- 
neer, City  Attorney,  head  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  perhaps 
a  member  of  the  City  Council, 
would  go  far  to  not  only  increase 
the  detailed  information  about  the 
city  and  therefore  provide  a  broader 
base  for  Planning  Board  decisions 
but  would  also  serve  to  strengthen 


the  position  of  the  Planning  Board 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  administra- 
tive officials  and  the  legislative 
bodies. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
provision  permitted  the  Planning 
Board  to  clear  all  matters  which 
might  be  controversial  within  the 
membership  of  the  Board  and  before 
such  matters  are  laid  before  the 
public. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that 
his  Commission  had  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  educating 
new  members  to  the  Commission  by 
making  such  new  members  chairmen 
of  subject  matter  committees  of  the 
Commission  with  experienced  mem- 
bers serving  in  an  associate  ca- 
pacity. 

Kenneth  L.  Schellie, 
Reporter 


Zoning  Round  Tables 


Members  serving  on  both  zoning  panels 

were: 

Panel  Chairman:  John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Director, 
National  Capital  Park  &  Planning 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panel:  Scott  Bagby,  Planning  Director, 
City  Planning  Commission,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  George  R.  Byrum, 
Jr.,  Chrm.,  Bd.  of  Adjustment, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Edw.  W.  Car- 
roll, Hillsborough  County  Zoning 
Dir.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  F.  Morton 
Clark,  Consultant,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Myron  D.  Downs,  City  Planner, 
City  Planning  Commn.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  John  C.  Hunner,  Dir., 
City  Planning  Commission,  Du- 
luth,  Minn.;  R.  B.  Roberts,  Fla. 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Alternate:  H.  H.  Hyman,  Mgr.  of  Com- 
munity Development,  Fla.  Power 
&  Light  Co.;  Paul  A.  Shaffer,  Dir., 
Planning  Commission,  Pasadena, 
Cal.;  A.  H.  C.  Shaw,  Zoning 
Engr.,  Bd.  of  Appeals,  Cleveland, 
O.;  Arthur  M.  SoIIee,  Zoning  Dir., 


Duval  County,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Fred  W.  Tuemmler,  Dir.  of  Plan- 
ning, Maryland-N.C.P.  &  P.  Com., 
Riverdale,  Md. 

Reporter:  Max  S.  Wehrly,  Asst.  Dir.,  Ur- 
ban Land  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Two  sessions  on  zoning  were  held 
on  the  mornings  of  April  13  and  14. 
The  Friday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted primarily  to  a  discussion  of 
residential  zoning  while  the  Satur- 
day session  considered  problems  of 
business  and  industrial  zoning. 

A  brief  review  of  "Zoning  and 
Civic  Development,"  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  A. I. P.  members  for 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
revealed  the  fact  that  since  its 
publication  in  January,  1950,  over 
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13,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 
The  booklet  has  had  wide  impact 
and  acceptance  throughout  the 
country  from  business  men,  public 
officials  and  civic  organizations. 

Grand  Rapids  has  been  develop- 
ing a  program  for  control  of  de- 
velopment beyond  the  corporate 
limits  on  the  theory  that  areas  pro- 
vided with  city  services  would  be 
logically  zoned  for  small  lot  de- 
velopment, whereas  other  areas 
would  receive  acreage  zoning  to  pre- 
vent premature  school  problems. 
Under  this  the  city  is  extending 
city  services  to  proper  develop- 
ment areas  in  return  for  private 
agreements  covering  items  usually 
covered  by  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulations,  with  effective  results. 
Recent  court  cases  involving  mini- 
mum size  of  buildings  and  the  up- 
holding of  acreage  zoning  were  also 
discussed. 

Discussion  of  zoning  problems  in 
Florida  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Hillsborough  County,  in  which 
Tampa  is  located,  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  only  part  of  the  county 
is  covered  by  zoning. 

Pasadena,  California,  has  adopted 
an  overlay  zone  operating  under  use 
permits,  whereby  garden  apart- 
ment zoning  standards  are  applied 
to  estate  areas  in  single  family 
districts  to  relieve  the  pressure  for 
use  of  large  homes  as  rooming  and 
boarding  houses. 

Problems  of  the  old  large  home 
was  also  reported  in  Cleveland.  No 
apartments  have  been  built  in  the 
inlying  areas  of  Cleveland  during 
recent  years  because  of  the  wide 
side  yard  requirements  in  force. 

The  provision  in  the  new  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  zoning 
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ordinance  for  a  planned  community 
district  was  discussed  and  methods 
of  developing  such  a  district  de- 
scribed. 

Proper  procedure  of  administer- 
ing zoning  was  considered  as  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  the 
success  of  zoning. 

On  Saturday  the  Chairman  re- 
viewed the  twelve  principles  of  in- 
dustrial zoning  prepared  by  the 
National  Industrial  Zoning  Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  industrial 
uses  in  light  of  modern  technological 
trends,  which  is  removing  certain 
industries  from  the  nuisance  and 
obnoxious  class.  Methods  of  evalu- 
ating industry  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance were  suggested.  The  need 
for  preventing  encroachment  of 
non-industrial  uses  into  industrial 
districts  was  stressed.  Ways  and 
means  for  protecting  industrial  sites 
were  considered,  including  recently 
enacted  legislation  in  Canada,  which 
permits  cities  to  assemble  industrial 
land  and  dispose  of  it  to  private 
developers;  and  the  assembly  and 
holding  of  tax  delinquent  land  in 
industrial  districts  in  Duluth. 

Questions  revolving  around  busi- 
ness districts  stressed  the  need  for 
off-street  parking.  The  dangers  of 
attempting  to  require  parking  in 
built  up  central  districts  or  sub- 
centers  were  pointed  out.  Grand 
Rapids  is  excluding  its  central 
district  from  such  zoning  provisions 
and  providing  parking  through  emi- 
nent domain  procedures.  Questions 
of  the  maximum  size  of  regional 
centers  with  relation  to  the  genera- 
tion of  traffic  and  the  drain  on  the 
central  district  were  discussed. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


The  Service  of  Newton  B.  Drury 
to  Conservation 


When  Newton  B.  Drury  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1912  he  was  already  recog- 
nized as  a  young  man  of  promise,  for 
he  became  successively  in  the  next 
six  years,  instructor  of  English, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forensics 
and  Secretary  to  the  President. 
In  later  years,  this  facility  in  the 
persuasive  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

After  his  war  service  in  the  Air 
Force  he  entered  upon  his  career  in 
conservation.  It  was  in  1919  that 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful 
conservation  organizations  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  In 
1940,  when  he  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service, 
his  brother  Aubrey  succeeded  him 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League.  The  State  of 
California  and  the  Nation  at  large 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Drury  brothers  for  bringing  into 
protected  ownership  the  groves  of 
coast  redwoods  along  the  now  fa- 
mous Redwood  Highway  extending 
from  the  Bay  Region  to  the  Oregon 
line — a  heritage  of  priceless  value 
which  once  lost  could  never  be  re- 
placed. If  Newton  Drury  had  ac- 
complished nothing  more  than  sav- 
ing the  coast  redwoods  from  de- 
struction his  name  would  go  down 
in  history  as  a  revered  benefactor 
of  the  State  and  Nation. 


But  in  1929,  following  the  pioneer, 
epoch-making  report  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  which  recommended 
an  extensive  state  park  system,  it 
was  Newton  Drury  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia to  take  charge  of  the  acquisi- 
tion program.  Thus  the  redwood 
groves  and  the  state  parks  of  Cali- 
fornia are  living  tributes  to  the 
ideals,  industry  and  devotion  of 
Newton  B.  Drury. 

There  was  to  be  another  chapter. 
In  1940,  Newton  B.  Drury  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  follow  two  other 
Californians — Stephen  T.  Mather 
and  Horace  M.  Albright,  and  Arno 
Cammerer  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
Mather  tradition.  From  1940-1951, 
under  the  Directorship  of  Mr.  Drury, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  a  fine 
record  of  achievement  in  the  growth 
of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of 
conservation  standards,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parks  and  monuments 
from  unrelated  encroachments  and 
in  the  fine  working  relationships 
with  other  Federal  agencies. 

And  now  Newton  Drury  has  re- 
turned to  California  where  he  is 
now  the  Director  of  the  State  Parks 
and  again,  with  his  brother,  serving 
the  Save-the- Red  woods  League.  He 
has  already  been  honored  by  the 
Conservation  Award  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  Public  Reservations  in  Bos- 
ton; by  the  Hutchinson  Medal  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America,  and 
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by  two  Pugsley  medals  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society;  but  the  redwood 
groves  and  state  parks  of  California 
will  survive  as  perpetual  monu- 
ments to  Newton  B.  Drury.  And 
when  the  record  is  examined,  his 


constructive  leadership  in  national 
park  policies  during  his  decade  in 
Washington  will  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

The  Association  salutes  Newton 
Drury,  valued  member  and  effective 
friend  of  conservation. 


Welcome  to  Director  Demaray 


To  Arthur  E.  Demaray,  recently 
appointed  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  tenders 
its  continued  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. During  all  the  years  since  the 
National  Park  Service  was  estab- 
lished, following  a  campaign  of 
education  led  by  the  American 
Civic  Association,  Mr.  Demaray 
has  been  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  the  Service.  He  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  friend  and  fellow 
worker.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  a  faithful  public  servant  who 
knows  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
executive  agencies  and  legislative 
chambers  of  Washington.  He  is 
known  as  a  careful,  reliable  official 
and  is  respected  by  all  who  work 
with  him.  Not  the  least  of  his  ser- 
vices has  Iain  in  what  he  has  been 
able  to  do  as  Executive  Officer  for 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  on  which 
he  serves  in  an  ex  qfficio  capacity. 


His  poise  and  commonsense  have 
been  demonstrated  in  his  service 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Zon- 
ing Commission.  He  was  active  for 
some  years  as  President  and  Trustee 
of  Government  Services,  Inc.,  opera- 
tor of  the  cafeterias  in  government 
buildings  and  recreational  facilities 
in  public  parks  in  Washington  and 
environs.  He  has  received  his  share 
of  honors.  He  was  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  a  Knight  of  Vasa 
in  1927  and  was  awarded  the  Pugs- 
ley  silver  medal  for  long  and  able 
service  in  the  interests  of  national 
parks  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  in 
1942. 

Mr.  Demaray  has  long  been  a 
loyal  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
and  when  he  retires  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  he  will  leave 
behind  him  an  enviable  record  of 
unselfish  service  and  universal  re- 
spect. 


How  Conrad  L.  Wirth  came  to  Washington 


In  the  career  of  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
now  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  officers  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  have  played  an  inter- 
esting role.  Conrad  Wirth  came  to 
Washington  first  to  serve  on  the 


staff  of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  at  the 
invitation  of  Col.  U.  S.  Grant  3d, 
who  was  then  Director  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  and  is 
now  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association.  In 
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those  days  General  Grant  was  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. It  was  Horace  M.  Albright, 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, and  then  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  who  invited 
Conrad  Wirth  to  come  into  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Conrad  Wirth  has  become 
well  known  in  park  work.  His 
father,  Theodore  Wirth,  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  Minneapolis 
Park  System.  Conrad  Wirth  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  his  father  was  in  charge  of  the 
Hartford  parks,  known  throughout 
the  United  States. 


In  the  National  Park  Service  he 
has  demonstrated  his  worth  all 
along  the  line.  In  the  CCC  days  he 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  In- 
terior Department  and  invariably 
earned  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  his  associates.  He  directed  the 
Park,  Parkway  and  Recreational 
Studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Park  Service  under  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Conrad  Wirth  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Both  organizations  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of 
cooperation  from  him. 


Strictly  Personal 


Marshall  N.  Dana  retired  on 
January  1  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Oregon  Journal  after  forty- 
two  years  in  the  successive  ca- 
pacities of  reporter,  feature  writer, 
associate  editor  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  On  January  2,  Mr. 
Dana  became  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  National 
Bank,  a  $615,000,000  institution 
with  forty  branches  in  Oregon  in 
addition  to  the  head  office  in  Port- 
land. His  assignment  in  his  new 
position  is  to  "continue  activities 
that  help  build  Oregon  and  the 
region."  During  the  year,  he  will 
retain  one  link  with  the  Oregon 
Journal — the  preparation  of  a  book 
containing  the  history  of  that  news- 
paper's first  fifty  years. 


ing  and  planning  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  will  be  the  agency's  contact 
with  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority,  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and 
'  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  which  are  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  financing  of  slum 
clearance  projects.  Miss  Terrett 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials 
and  is  a  consultant  to  thejWashing- 
ton  Regional  Planning  Council. 


Miss  Barbara  Terrett   has   been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  hous- 


John  Nolen,  Jr.  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

Blair  Lee,  3rd,  former  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, has  been  named  executive 
assistant  to  Mr.  Nolen. 
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Thomas  C.  Jeffers  has  returned  to 
the  Commission  staff  and  becomes 
chief  of  projects  and  design. 


Herbert  E.  Kahler  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Historian 
to  succeed  Ronald  F.  Lee,  newly 
appointed  assistant  director.  Mr. 
Kahler  joined  the  NFS  in  1933  and 
received  his  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


C.  Dwight  Wood,  formerly  Michi- 
gan industrial  agent  for  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, has  been  appointed  industrial 
commission  for  the  Detroit  and 
Mackinac  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Tawas  City,  Michigan. 


Andre  M.  Faure  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  of 
Tucson,  Arizona  and  the  Pima 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 


mission. 


Sir  George  Pepler,  well  known  to 
planners  in  the  United  States,  is 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council 
for  Architecture,  Town  Planning 
and  Building  Construction  for  the 
Festival  of  Britain.  He  writes  that 
the  Council  has  done  its  best  to 
put  on  an  attractive  show. 


Harlean     James     sails     on     the 
"Caronia"  for  England  on  June  14 


to  visit  the  Festival  of  Britain. 
She  will  tour  Midland  and  North- 
ern England,  and  later  attend  the 
Conference  arranged  by  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Britain  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Council  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning. She  expects  to  visit  na- 
tional parks,  historic  sites  and  new 
towns. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland  Bartho- 
lomew are  making  a  European  trip 
this  summer.  They  cross  the  At- 
lantic by  air  and  plan  to  return  on 
the  "Caronia"  late  in  August. 


James  L.  Stephenson  resigned  as 
executive  director  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Dallas,  Texas  in  mid- 
January  to  head  up  a  Dodge-Ply- 
mouth dealership  in  Dallas.  He  had 
been  with  the  Authority  since  1938 
and  was  active  in  carrying  out  local 
arrangements  for  the  APCA  Con- 
ference in  Dallas  in  1946. 


Charles  Farris,  formerly  head  of 
the  field  operations  branch  of  the 
Division  of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Redevelopment,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  now  be- 
comes Assistant  Director,  in  line 
with  a  reorganization  plan  an- 
nounced by  Director  N.  S.  Keith. 
The  new  position  takes  the  place  of 
the  deputy  director  and  the  field 
operations  branch  is  abolished. 
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Governor  Kerr  Scott  of  North 
Carolina  reactivitated  the  Cape 
Hatteras  Seashore  Commission  early 
this  year  under  the  chairmanship  of 
George  Ross,  Director  of  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 


Harold  J.  Northon  and  Howard 
H.  Neheimer  have  established  a 
firm,  Northon  and  Neheimer,  suc- 
cessors to  A.  D.  Taylor,  with  head- 
quarters at  7113  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, 3,  Ohio. 


Newton  B.  Drury  was  awarded 
the  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Gold 
Medal  for  1950  from  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  on  January  15.  At  the 
same  time,  Frank  A.  Kittredge, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  received  the  silver 
medal. 


Carlton  Pyles  of  Silver  Hill,  Md., 
was  appointed  to  a  six-year  term  on 
the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
The  appointment  brings  the  Com- 
mission to  its  full  membership  of 
six,  since  Governor  McKeldin  re- 
cently filled  the  only  other  vacancy 
by  naming  Sidney  M.  Oliver,  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  to  succeed  Cecil 
A.  Eby. 


Pierre  Ghent  and  Associates, 
Land  Planning  and  Housing  Con- 
sultants, recently  moved  its  head- 
quarters to  1836  Jefferson  Place, 
N.  W.,  and  will  occupy  the  entire 
building  which  has  been  remodeled 
to  accommodate  the  engineering  and 
landscape  architectural  facilities. 
Mr.  Ghent,  owner  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  organization,  set  up 
his  firm  in  1940  and  during  that 
time  has  directed  work  on  housing 
projects  consisting  of  over  70,000 
dwelling  units,  15  shopping  centers 
and  5  community  or  town  plans. 


Seward  H.  Mott,  former  Director 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  re- 
search and  educational  organization 
in  the  land  planning  field,  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  his 
own  consulting  firm,  Seward  H. 
Mott  Associates,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  provide  consultation  and 
planning  services  covering  com- 
munity development,  city  planning 
and  zoning,  landscape  architecture 
and  allied  fields.  A  major  project 
on  which  the  new  firm  is  working  is 
the  planning  of  a  new  town  to  be 
built  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the 
John  Galbreath  Company,  to  pro- 
vide a  residential  community  for 
the  huge  Delaware  river  steel  plant 
being  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation.  Max  Wehrly  succeeds 
Mr.  Mott  as  Director  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  and  J.  Ross  Mc- 
Keever  will  take  Mr.  Wehrly's 
former  place. 
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The  Final  Monographs  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  the  Nation's  Capital 


With  Monographs  5  and  6  the 
presentation  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
its  Environs  is  complete. 

In  Moving  People  and  Goods 
there  is  presented  a  Regional  Thor- 
oughfare Plan  for  the  Capital  Area, 
based  on  the  principle  of  separating 
major  through  movements  from 
local  on-and-off  travel  that  now 
clogs  the  existing  main  routes. 
The  outlying  centers  are  bypassed 
just  as  the  congested  central  area 
is  bypassed.  Solutions  to  downtown 
traffic  congestion  are  found  in: 

1.  Prevention    of    further    con- 
centration of  Federal  employment 
establishments  in  the  congested  area 
with  a  better  distribution  of  such 
employment    centers    over    an    ex- 
tended central  area. 

2.  Development  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  transit  system. 

3.  Maintenance   or  development 
of    good    residential    areas    within 
walking    distance    of    the    central 
area    and    satellite    towns    at    de- 
centralized Government  centers. 

4.  Development    of   a    plan    for 
improved  major  highways,  express- 
ways,    freeways,     and     parkways, 
throughout  the   metropolitan   area 
for  use  by  mass-transportation  ve- 
hicles    and     private     automobiles, 
supplemented  by  an  adequate  and 
convenient  system   of  parking  fa- 
cilities. 

A  detailed  thoroughfare  system 
is  outlined,  consisting  of  express 
highways,  express  parkways,  domi- 
nant thoroughfares,  major  streets 
or  highways,  secondary  major 


streets  and  park  roads,  supple- 
mented by  ring  routes. 

In  the  central  business  district 
streets  are  now  used  to  about  80 
percent  of  capacity;  traffic  is  slow; 
transit  movement  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, particularly  because  of  the 
funneling  of  many  street  cars  through 
a  few  intersections.  Somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  one-fourth  of  the 
traffic  in  the  central  area  is  esti- 
mated to  be  through  traffic.  The 
proposed  inner-ring  route  and  other 
proposed  cross-town  routes  would 
remove  most  of  this  unnecessary 
traffic  from  the  central  district. 
Reorganization  of  transit  routes 
will  relieve  congestion,  speed  up  all 
traffic,  and  thus  provide  additional 
street  capacity. 

In  Regional  Aspects  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan,  the  area  is  defined 
to  include  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland;  the  cities  of 
Alexandria  and  Falls  Church;  and 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties, 
Virginia.  In  Maryland  there  has 
been  the  Maryland-National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
set  up  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  staffed  in  both  counties  and 
the  recently  formed  planning  com- 
mission for  Upper  Montgomery 
County  created  by  the  County 
Council  to  cover  the  unincorporated 
rural  area  not  included  in  the  sub- 
urban area  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  In  Vir- 
ginia there  is  the  recently  formed 
Washington  Regional  Planning 
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Council,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  planning  commissions  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls 
Church.  The  prediction  is  made 
that  there  will  be  a  600,000  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  whole 
area  by  1980,  and  that  80  percent 
of  this  will  occur  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  amount 
of  land  in  the  residential  suburbs 
will  be  doubled  in  the  next  30  years 
to  serve  this  population.  No  new 
industrial  areas  are  contemplated 
but  new  suburban  business  centers 
will  be  needed. 

If  the  Congress  authorizes  now 
or  in  the  future  a  dispersal  program 
for  Federal  Buildings,  the  suburban 
pattern  should  be  adjusted  to  serve 
these  centers  of  employment. 

The  Commission  stresses  the  need 
for  implementing  the  regional  plan 
through  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  which  would  make 
sure  that  all  Federal  and  District 
agencies  submit  proposals  for  proj- 


ects, land  acquisitions  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  development 
of  the  National  Capital  and  en- 
virons to  the  Commission  for  report 
and  recommendation  before  action 
is  taken  on  them.  Other  changes 
would  provide  that  the  present 
power  of  the  Zoning  Advisory 
Council  to  review  and  report  on 
zoning  changes  be  transferred  to 
the  Planning  Commission  and  that 
the  Planning  Commission  review 
and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
District  Commissioners  on  new 
subdivisions  and  on  subdivision 
regulations. 

And  finally  the  Report  declares: 
As  the  Nation's  Capital,  Wash- 
ington should  reflect  the  best  qual- 
ities of  our  national  life.  This,  the 
city  cannot  do  unless  it  is  built  in 
accordance  with  a  plan.  The  de- 
mand for  perfection  should  come 
from  the  people  of  the  Nation  .  .  . 
To  a  large  degree,  all  Americans, 
no  matter  where  they  reside,  have 
a  profound  interest  in  their  capital 
city. 


Honest  Difference  in  Opinions 


It  is  often  remarked  that  a  difference  in 
opinion  is  what  makes  horse  races.  Honest 
difference  of  opinion  is  a  healthy  sign  in 
any  community.  But  the  thoughtful 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
sincerely  believe  that  the  pending  Home- 
Rule  Bills  contain  many  unworkable  and 
undesirable  provisions  and  that  the  best 
procedure  would  be  to  secure  first  of  all 
the  Constitutional  amendment  necessary 
to  give  the  vote  to  those  who  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (who  do  not  vote 
elsewhere)  to  select  representatives  in 
Congress  and  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  should  not 
be  criticised  as  lackeys  of  special  interests 
whose  opinions  are  not  worth  considering. 
No  doubt  those  in  favor  of  the  pending 
proposals  in  the  Home-Rule  Bills  are 


equally  sincere,  but  the  present  drive  in 
Congress  to  escape  the  responsibility 
placed  on  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  through  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  opposition  is  not  a  worthy 
one.  The  duty  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  Federal  City  is  just  as  much  a  duty  as 
any  other  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  late  Charles  Beard  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  could  delegate  defined 
minor  legislation  to  the  Commissioners 
(or  other  District  government)  but  that 
it  could  not  evade  its  major  responsibility. 
Let  us  then  secure  the  Constitutional 
amendment.  Let  us  reorganize  our  Dis- 
trict Government  for  efficiency  and 
economy  to  dovetail  into  a  continuing 
exercise  of  its  responsibilities  by  Congress. 
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University  oj  Pennsylvania  Institute 

for  Urban  Studies: 

The  metropolitan  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
centering  in  Philadelphia  will  be  the 
major  focus  of  a  three-way  attack 
on  urgent  problems  of  modern 
cities,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  President 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
announced  on  May  6. 

The  first  of  the  three  inter- 
related programs  will  be  the  in- 
auguration in  September  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degree  courses 
in  city  planning  which  will  prepare 
men  with  special  competence  as 
administrators,  social  scientists  or 
designers  to  guide  future  city  growth. 

The  second  and  third  facets  of 
the  program  will  be  tackled  by  a 
faculty  group  drawn  from  many 
departments  of  the  University,  which 
is  being  formed  into  an  Institute  for 
Urban  Studies  to  engage  in  basic 
research  on  cities  and  their  prob- 
lems generally,  and  also  to  be  of 
service  to  the  community  through 
specific  studies  of  the  Philadelphia 
area,  Mr.  Stassen  revealed. 

The  work  of  the  new  institute 
will  begin  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year  next  September  along  with 
professional  instruction  in  city  plan- 
ning. Forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
institute  will  be  the  faculty  of  the 
University's  new  Department  of 
Land  and  City  Planning.  The 
chairman  of  the  new  department 
and  professor  of  city  planning,  it 
was  announced  in  May,  will  be 
Robert  B.  Mitchell,  under  whose 
direction  the  three-fold  program 
of  education,  basic  research  and 


service  to  the  community  will  be 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Mitchell  returns  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Columbia  University 
where  he  has  been  research  pro- 
fessor at  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Land  Use  and  Housing  Studies. 

G.  Holmes  Perkins,  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  as  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  last  February,  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  new 
department  of  planning  and  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies.  Dean 
Perkins,  who  was  formerly  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Regional 
Planning  at  Harvard  University, 
will  participate  actively  in  the 
programs.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  city  planning  at  Harvard  he  has 
been  consultant  to  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  at  present 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners. 

Among  others  who  will  contribute 
to  the  new  undertaking  will  be 
Lewis  Mumford,  professor  of  re- 
gional planning. 

Also  in  this  first  group  of  ap- 
pointees to  be  announced  is  Miss 
Blanche  Lemco  as  an  instructor  in 
city  planning,  a  graduate  of  McGill 
in  architecture  and  of  Harvard 
University  in  city  planning. 

University  oj  Connecticut  Resources 

Tour  Planned: 

Twenty-five  advanced  students 
and  teachers  interested  in  conserva- 
tion will  find  little  classroom  drudg- 
ery in  a  summer  session  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  The  course 
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will  consist  of  a  two-months  tour  of 
the  United  States  with  a  side  swing 
into  Canada. 

Covering  12,000  miles,  the  stu- 
dents will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation,  particularly  those  of  a 
renewable  nature,  at  first  hand. 
Good  and  bad  practices  in  the  man- 
agement of  water,  soil,  forests,  and 
wildlife  resources  will  be  observed 
in  their  natural  surroundings  with 
state  and  Federal  authorities  serving 
as  guides  at  the  many  scheduled 
stops.  Travel  will  be  by  bus  ac- 
companied by  a  mobile  kitchen. 
Members  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish their  own  sleeping  bags  and 
tents  and  will  camp  out  in  the  na- 
tional and  state  parks  and  forests 


along  the  route  near  areas  which 
they  will  study.  Dr.  Raymond 
Kienholz,  forestry  professor  at  the 
University,  a  man  with  years  of 
teaching  experience  whose  search 
in  botany  and  forestry  has  taken 
him  over  all  of  the  United  States, 
will  conduct  the  group.  For  those 
who  complete  the  tour,  six  credits 
toward  a  graduate  or  undergraduate 
degree  are  offered. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  $450 
which  covers  all  costs  except  for 
sleeping  gear,  clothing,  and  toilet 
articles,  which  must  be  furnished 
by  the  students.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  by  those  interested 
by  writing  to  Dr.  Kienholz,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 


International  Federation  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Council  Meeting,  July  14-19,  1951 


There  will  be  a  Council  Meeting 
of  the  International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  at 
High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon,  Hertford- 
shire, England,  July  14-19,  1951. 
The  delegates  will  visit  the  Festival 
of  Britain  at  London.  A  river  trip 
will  be  made  to  the  area  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  Reconstruction 


Area  and  the  neighborhood  unit  of 
Lansbury  (Stepney  and  Poplar  Re- 
construction Scheme) .  Stevenage 
and  Harlow  will  be  inspected.  The 
program  in  charge  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Britain  will 
include  sessions  on  Recent  Achieve- 
ments on  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning in  Britain. 


CORRECTION 

Referring  to  the  article  on  the  Samuel  H.  Boardman  State  Park  in 
the  March,  1951  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  donor  of  the  land  was  the  Borax  Consolidated  Ltd.,  of 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  is  a  division  with  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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Steve  Mather  of  the  National  Parks 


By  FRANK  A.  KITTREDGE,  Chief  Engineer,  National  Park  Service 


Are  you  satiated  with  the  present- 
day  tumult  and  harassment  of  city 
life?  If  you  are,  read  Steve  Mather 
of  the  National  Parks,  Robert 
Shankland  author,  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  and  get  a 
new  lease  on  life.  It  is  the  story  of 
big  mountains  and  big  men  and  of  a 
man  with  a  vision  of  service  and 
inspiration. 

The  book  deals  most  fascinatingly 
with  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
of  great  purpose  in  life.  Mr.  Mather 
was  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  for 
recreation  and  for  inspirational  pur- 
poses, for  use  in  building  men  and 
women  but  not  for  consumption. 

It  tells  of  Steve  Mather  during 
his  newspaper  and  business  days, 
of  his  love  of  the  beauty-spots  of 
the  country,  of  his  complaints  of 
the  way  the  national  parks  were 
administered  and  how  Secretary 
Lane  told  him  to  "come  on  down 
to  Washington  and  run  them  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Mather  was  the  recipient  of 
the  work  and  thinking  of  the  many 
conservationists  who  had  preceded 
him;  men  who  had  devoted  much 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
preservation  of  those  superlative 
natural  areas  of  this  country  which 
still  were  more  or  less  in  their  primi- 
tive condition. 

The  book  gives  credit  where 
credit  is  due — to  Mr.  Mather,  his 
predecessors,  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  his  associates.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  dynamic  man  who  acquired 
a  vision.  Mr.  Mather  saw  the  wast- 


ing of  our  natural  assets,  the  selling 
of  our  heritage  for  the  proverbial 
mess  of  pottage,  the  slashing  of 
primeval  forests,  the  harnessing  and 
piping  of  our  cascading  trout 
streams,  the  draining  of  flowered 
meadows,  the  ruthless  over-grazing 
of  mountain  slopes  and  meadows 
by  cattle  and  the  "hoofed  locusts" 
(sheep).  He  saw  denuded  slopes 
being  eroded  and  gullies  cut. 

The  author  tells  of  appreciation 
of  the  men  who  had  blazed  the 
trail  of  protection  of  our  wilderness 
and  the  establishment  of  national 
parks,  as  John  Burroughs,  John 
Muir,  J.  Horace  McFarland  and 
a  host  of  others  referred  to  by  name, 
all  of  whom — together  with  Mr. 
Mather's  own  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  wilderness — inspired  him  to 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  book,  Steve  Mather  of  the 
National  Parks,  tells  of  Mather's 
vision  of  saving  the  superlative 
natural  areas  of  the  Country  free 
from  devastation,  free  from  power 
and  irrigation  structures,  free  from 
commercialism,  so  that  we  and  our 
children's  children  could  see  and 
enjoy  these  natural  wonders  just  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Creator. 

It  is  a  living,  vibrant  story  of  a 
fighting  crusader,  one  who  had 
established  his  objectives  and  one 
who  hated  red  tape.  A  story  of  a 
man  who  got  into  trouble  and  got 
out  and  was  always  one  hurdle 
closer  to  his  goal  of  saving  in- 
spirational areas. 
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The  book  is  a  revelation  of  the 
inner  workings  of  politicians,  of 
statesmen,  of  conservationists  and 
of  how  the  persistence  of  the  cru- 
saders for  the  wilderness  thrived  in 
spite  of  adversity  and  little  by 
little  developed  public  sentiment 
for  saving  these  superlative  areas. 

J.  Horace  McFarland  had  sounded 
his  battle  cry  in  1908  for  the  coun- 
try's natural  scenery,  calling  it 
"unmatched"  and  "one  of  America's 
greatest  resources,"  and  declared 
"the  scenic  value  of  all  the  national 
domain  yet  remaining  should  be 
jealously  guarded  .  .  .  and  stand 
openly  and  solidly  for  a  more  beau- 
tiful .  .  .  America." 

We  should  add  here  that  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland  was  president  of 
the  American  Civic  Association 
(now  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association),  and  that  that 
Association  through  its  president 
played  a  powerful  role  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  country's 
scenic  areas  and  in  their  preserva- 
tion. Great  credit  is  given  this  and 
other  conservation  groups  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  great  cru- 
sade undertaken  by  Steve  Mather. 

The  story  of  Steve  Mather  of 
the  National  Parks,  is  one  of 
great  enthusiasm,  humor,  courage, 
and  of  great  disappointments.  The 
fact  that  he  was  able  and  did  dram- 
atize the  national  parks  through  his 
enthusiasm  and  versatility  brought 
the  parks  into  public  and  political 
consciousness.  In  one  year,  he 
had  stepped  from  the  position  of 
businessman  to  that  of  a  "celebrity." 
He  had  learned  by  experience  and 
by  visits  to  many  of  the  national 
parks  the  fundamental  need  of 
keeping  them  "safe  from  assault 


and  invasion." 

It  is  a  story  of  organized  saddle 
parties  of  men  of  influence — con- 
gressmen, senators,  railroad  mag- 
nates, and  newspapermen — taken 
into  the  scenic  parks  at  Mather's 
expense  to  see  for  themselves  their 
great  value,  the  need  of  conserva- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  or- 
ganizing public  sentiment  for  their 
preservation  in  order  that  Congress 
might  act.  Steve  Mather  was 
selling  to  these  men  who  could 
help,  a  new  kind  of  conservation 
in  the  national  parks — conservation 
for  recreation,  for  the  building  of 
better  men  and  women,  physically 
and  mentally. 

Steve  Mather,  like  most  other 
lovers  of  the  out-of-doors,  had 
his  favorites  among  the  parks — 
he  was  very  human.  He  appreciated 
Yellowstone  tremendously,  but 
Yosemite  was  his  first  love.  The 
book  delves  into  the^history  x>f  Yose- 
mite Park  as  well  as  into  the  superb 
scenery.  The  editor  of  The  Cali- 
fornia Magazine,  James  M.  Hutch- 
ings,  laboriously  trekked  into  Yose- 
mite in  1855  only  four  years  after 
its  discovery  by  the  Mariposa 
Battalion.  He  tells  of  the  "1,000- 
foot  waterfall,"  the  great  canyon, 
and  the  superb  scenic  beauty  of 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  states  that 
he  had  "five  glorious  days  in  luxur- 
ious scenic  banqueting."  Horace 
Greeley  in  1859  stated,  "I  know  of 
no  single  wonder  of  nature  on  earth 
which  can  claim  a  superiority  over 
the  Yosemite." 

Stephen  Mather  knew  only  too 
well  that  scenery  could  not  be 
appreciated  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  providing  of  good  meals  and 
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lodgings  for  visitors  through  the 
establishment  of  concessioners. 
Many  a  humorous  comment  is 
made  regarding  early-day  public 
facilities  for  visitors.  The  struggle, 
as  described  in  detail,  for  adequate 
accommodations  was  very  real;  for 
investments  in  the  national  parks 
were  then  far  from  gilt-edged. 

Mr.  Mather's  appreciation  of 
scenic  beauty  was  illustrated  time 
and  again  but  at  Bryce  Canyon, 
Utah,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  that 
area  swept  him  into  the  enthusiasm 
of  declaring  that  it  must  be  made 
a  national  park — and  it  was. 

The  author  graphically  tells  of 
the  high  mountain  parks  and  how 
they  were  always  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  the  cattle  and  sheep  men. 
The  primeval  meadows  were  vast 
and  beautiful,  and  to  move  in  on 
them  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  was  the  consummate  desire 
of  the  stockmen.  It  made  little 
difference  to  them  that  the  mead- 
ows and  the  uplands  were  soon 
depleted.  It  brought  about  John 
Muir's  famous  statement  of  the 
"hoofed  locusts."  The  cattle  and 
sheep  were  eliminated  over  tre- 
mendous opposition;  but  the  sheep 
men  never  rested  and  the  story  of 
how  Albright  maneuvered  to  keep 
the  sheep  out  of  Yosemite  during 
World  War  I  is  well  worth  reading 
as  an  example  of  the  persistence  and 
resourcefulness  necessary  then  (and 
now)  to  keep  the  great  natural 
beauties  of  the  parks  from  being 
despoiled. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  people 
whom  Mr.  Mather  selected  to  work 
with  him  in  the  protection  of  these 


great  areas  and  in  service  to  the 
public.  The  story  of  Steve  Mather 
of  the  national  parks  could  never 
be  complete  without  mentioning 
men  like  Horace  Albright,  Bob 
Yard,  and  many  others  who  labored 
so  enthusiastically  and  loyally  to 
further  his  ideals. 

Mr.  Mather  reasoned  that  no 
one  should  be  working  in  the  parks 
unless  he  loved  the  parks.  Anyone 
who  considered  his  work  as  just  a 
job  didn't  last  long.  To  be  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  employee  under 
Mather  meant  that  his  work  had  to 
be  a  mission,  so  to  speak,  a'service 
to  people,  and  afprotector  of  almost 
sacred  areas.  Hours  of  work  meant 
nothing  to  Steve  Mather  and  neither 
did  it  to  his  associates  in  the  field. 

One  understands  also  the  state- 
ment which  appears  on  the  bronze 
plaque  in  the  national  parks  in 
memory  of  Stephen  T.  Mather,  that 
"He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  defining  and 
establishing  the  policies  under  which 
its  areas  shall  be  developed  and 
conserved  unimpaired  for  future 
generations.  There  will  never  come 
an  end  to  the  good  that  he  has 
done." 

Steve  Mather  of  the  National 
Parks  is  a  great  book,  a  story  of 
a  great  man  and  of  great  ideals; 
a  book  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  great  scenic  na- 
tural resources,  the  national  parks. 
It  is  a  book  which  should  be  a  must, 
and  a  pleasure,  for  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  continued  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  scenic  re- 
sources, and  for  anyone  making 
parks  a  career. 
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The  Biography  of  "Steve  Mather  of  the  National  Parks"  by  Robert 
Shankland,  reviewed  in  this  issue  by  Frank  Kittredge,  Chief  Engineer, 
National  Park  Service,  is  vivified  by  the  outdoor  picture  of "Mr.  Mather 
on  the  preceding  page  and  by  this  more  formal  portrait.  When  Steve 
Mather  accepted  the  invitation  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  come  to  Washington  to  tfrun"  the  National  Parks,  he  did 
not  dream  that  he  was  to  remain  in  Washington  14  years,  that  he 
would  be  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  12  years  and 
that  he  would  develop  and  find  public  support  for  high  conservation 
standards  in  an  expanding  National  Park  System.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor,  in  his  foreword  declares;  "To  Stephen  Tyn%  Mather, 
father  of  our  National  Park  Service,  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  owe  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude. " 


Crater  Lake  National  Park,  created  in  1902,  made  accessible  to 
the  general  public  by  Mather  and  Albright. 


Horace  M.  Albright,  Steve 
Mather's  alter  ego,  who  succeeded 
Mather  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  who,  since  he 
left  the  Park  Service  in  1933,  has 
continued  to  be  an  effective  friend 
of  National  Parks. 


J.  Horace  McFarland  who, 
at  the  Conservation  Conference 
of  Governors  called  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1908,  urged 
extension  and  preservation  of 
National  Parks,  and  who  later 
advocated  a  Federal  agency  to 
administer  the  parks,  until  his 
death  in  194$  was  always  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks. 


Judge  John  Barton  Payne, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1920- 
21,  gave  vigorous  support  to  the 
National  Parks. 


The  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  which  since  1872 
has  remained  intact  in  spite 
of  successive  threats  to  its  in- 
tegrity. At  the  crucial  mo- 
ment when  Yellowstone  was 
threatened  by  the  Falls-Bech- 
ler  Reservoir  bill  in  Con- 
gress, Judge  Payne  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
defeated  the  bill. 


Above.     Majestic    Yosemite    Valley   in   Steve   Mather's  favorite 
National  Park. 

Right,   upper.     In  Death  Valley,  later  made  a  notable  National 
Monument. 

Right,  lower.    Steve  Mather  on  horseback  shown  on  the  jacket  of 
Robert  Shankland's  biography. 


HOCKING  STATE  PARKS  WILL  BE  VISITED 
DURING  OHIO  STATE  PARK  CONFERENCE 


Old   Man's    Cave — a    beautiful    and    interesting 
geological  formation 


Ash  Cave  Palls — a  natural  Amphitheater 


Cedar  Falls 


31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


Lake  Hope  State  Park,  Ohio 
October  8  to  12,  1951 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  will  be  held  in  Ohio  at  Lake 
Hope  State  Park  near  Zaleski,  Ohio, 
from  October  8  to  12,  1951,  in- 
clusive. 

A  new  development,  which  in- 
cludes a  new  dining  lodge  and 
modern  rustic  cabins,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  an  18,000  acre 
woodland  area  of  Zaleski  State 
Forest  in  Vinton  County,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  our 
annual  meeting.  The  steeply  roll- 
ing, wooded  hills,  typical  of  southern 
Ohio,  will  be  in  their  best  autumn 
color  at  this  time.  Many  other 
surprises  are  in  store  for  our  visitors. 

An  interesting  program  has  been 
planned;  speakers  include  Governor 
Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio;  Bryce 
Browning  of  the  Muskingum  Con- 
servancy District;  Louis  Brom- 
field,  Author  and  Conservationist; 
A.  E.  Demaray,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service;  Charles  G. 
Sauers  of  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve;  W.  A.  Stinchcomb  of  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict; H.  S.  Wagner  of  Akron; 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Associate  Di- 
rector, National  Park  Service,  and 
many  others. 

The  Conference  will  visit  the 
Group  Camp  at  Tar  Hollow  State 


Park;  Old  Man's  Cave,  which  offers 
interesting  geological  formations  as 
well  as  beautiful  waterfalls  and  a 
vast  array  of  foliages.  A  picnic 
supper  and  entertainment  will  be 
at  Ash  Cave  in  one  of  nature's 
finest  natural  amphitheaters,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  Hocking  State 
Parks. 

Though  the  Conference  closes 
with  luncheon  on  Friday,  tours 
have  been  planned  for  those  who 
are  able  to  remain  for  another  day 
in  the  Buckeye  State.  Tour  No.  1 — 
will  visit  the  famous  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District.  Representa- 
tives of  this  organization  will  ac- 
company those  taking  the  tour. 
This  tour  will  leave  Lake  Hope 
at  1:30  P.M.,  Friday,  visit  the 
various  areas  of  the  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District,  and  end  at 
Akron  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Tour 
No.  2 — will  visit  some  of  Ohio's 
outstanding  beach  parks  and  shore 
developments  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Members  of  this  tour  will 
be  accompanied  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  tour  will  leave  at 
the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
place  as  tour  No.  1,  and  will  dis- 
band on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Port  Clinton  which  is  near  Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  for  more 
than  10  years  until  his  resignation 
on  April  1,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  California. 
This  is  his  home  State  where,  for 
many  years,  he  was  responsible  for 
land  acquisition  for  the  State  park 
system  and  also  served  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  for  Save  the  Red- 
woods League.  Deputy  Chief  Earl 
P.  Hanson  served  as  acting  chief 
of  the  Division  since  A.  E.  Henning 
resigned  a  year  ago. 

P.  J.  Hoffmaster,  Director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion since  1934  and  Superintendent 
of  State  parks  from  1922  to  1934, 
died  on  March  19.  He  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Michigan's  State  park 
system  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
extensive  tracts  of  land  to  be  used 
as  recreation  areas  in  Southeastern 
Michigan.  He  also  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  pioneering 
of  the  school  camping  program. 

Helon  N.  Taylor  is  the  new  Park 
Supervisor  for  the  141,000  acre 
Baxter  State  Park  in  Maine  suc- 


ceeding Robert  Dyer.  This  out- 
standing wilderness  park  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Baxter  State 
Park  Authority. 

Miles  Collier,  a  member  of  the 
prominent  Florida  Collier  family, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Me- 
morials, succeeding  John  D.  Penne- 
kamp  who  resigned. 

H.  Charles  Roehl  has  resigned  as 
Chairman  and  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks  for  the  New  Mexico 
State  Park  Commission. 

MEETINGS 

The  Association  of  Northeastern 
State  Park  Executives  held  its 
first  scheduled  meeting  at  Bear 
Mountain  State  Park,  New  York 
on  April  18  and  19  following  its 
organizational  meeting  in  February. 
Six  States  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed were  "State  Park  Enabling 
Legislation",  "Exclusive  Use  of 
State  Park  Facilities  by  Organiza- 
tions", "Hunting  and  Fishing  in 
State  Parks",  "Beach  Erosion", 
"State  Park  Revenues"  and  "Na- 
tional Production  Authority  Order 
M-4  and  the  Proposed  Controlled 
Materials  Plan."  The  next  meeting 
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is  scheduled  for  September  and  will 
be  held  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  fourth  annual  Pennsylvania 
Recreation  conference  was  held  on 
May  9-1 1  at  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Associate 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, gave  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  of  "The 
National  Park  Service  in  the  Field 
of  Recreation".  The  Conference 
was  divided  into  five  workshop 
groups  on  the  following  subjects: 
"Municipal,  County  and  State  Park 
Facilities  for  Recreation",  "Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of 
School  and  Municipal  Camps", 
"Financing  Recreation",  "Function 
of  the  Recreation  Agency  in  the 
National  Emergency"  and  "Pro- 
fessional Preparation  of  Recreation 
Leaders". 

LEGISLATION 

A  bill  to  create  a  Colorado  State 
Park  Commission  was  introduced 
in  this  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, but  it  died  in  the  State  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Since  Colorado 
is  one  of  the  few  States  without  a 
State  park  system,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  bill  may  be  considered  by  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Governor  Jordan  of  Idaho  signed 
Senate  Bill  No.  193  on  March  15 
which  ".  .  .  authorizes  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of 
Idaho  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  administer 
recreation  at  Lake  Walcott  and 
American  Falls  Reservoirs".  This 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
since  it  provides  for  the  operation 
of  the  recreational  developments 
on  these  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


reservoirs  by  the  State  park  agency. 
The  State  has  requested  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  prepare  pre- 
liminary layout  plans  for  the  recrea- 
tional development  of  these  areas. 

A  Bureau  of  Recreation  was 
established  last  year  in  New  Jersey 
by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 
It  was  placed  in  the  Division  of 
Planning  and  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  the  same 
Division  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
is  located. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  82nd  Congress,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  issue, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  State 
park  authorities.  Among  these  are 
H.  R.  2686,  to  transfer  Holly  River 
State  Park  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia;  H.R.  2730,  to  transfer 
the  site  of  the  original  Fort  Buford 
to  the  State  of  North  Dakota; 
S.  1079  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
Santa  Rosa  Island  to  Santa  Rosa 
County  for  recreational  purposes; 
H.R.  3166,  to  amend  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1926,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  acquisition  or  use  of 
public  lands  by  States,  Counties,  or 
Municipalities  for  recreational  pur- 
poses", to  include  other  public 
purposes  and  to  permit  non-profit 
organizations  to  lease  public  lands 
for  certain  purposes. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES 
A  joint  in-service  training  in- 
stitute for  the  headquarter's  tech- 
nical staffs  and  area  superintendents 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  was 
held  in  New  Hampshire  on  April 
23-25.  The  group  assembled  at 
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North  Conway  and  proceeded  to 
visit  various  State  parks  and  com- 
mercially-operated ski  installations 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State. 
Tent  and  trailer  campsites  and 
facilities  for  evening  entertainment 
in  the  parks  were  also  studied  and 
discussed.  The  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  personnel  of  the  two 
State  park  systems  was  particularly 
valuable  to  the  participants. 

The  second  annual  Florida  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Institute 
was  conducted  on  May  6-10  at 
Highlands  Hammock  State  Park 
by  the  General  Extension  Division 
of  Florida.  Among  the  interesting 
subjects  on  the  program  were  "Public 
Relations",  "In-Service  Training", 
"Turfs  and  Grasses",  "Tricks  of  the 
Trade",  "Proper  Utilization  of  Plan 
Material  Available  for  Park  and 
Recreation  Areas",  "Outdoor  Edu- 
cation", "Landscape  Architecture 
in  Park  Problems",  and  "Fertilizers, 
Fungicides,  Insecticides — Types, 
Uses  and  Application". 

California  held  its  first  annual 
Curator's  Conference  on  March 
19-20  when  the  curators  of  the 
State  historical  monuments  assem- 
bled at  Stevenson  House  in  Mon- 
terey to  discuss  their  work  as  pre- 
servers and  interpreters  of  Cali- 
fornia's historical  possessions.  Act- 
ing Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  Earl  P.  Hanson  spoke 
on  "The  Role  of  Historical  Monu- 
ments in  the  State  Park  System" 
and  Regional  Historian  Aubrey 
Neasham  of  the  National  Park 
Service  addressed  the  Conference  on 
"Our  Historical  Heritage:  What  is 
Being  Done  to  Preserve  and  Inter- 
pret It".  Round  table  discussions 


were  held  on  operational  policies, 
rules  and  regulations,  public  rela- 
tions, cataloging  and  indexing, 
methods  of  improving  and  inter- 
preting the  monuments,  and  uni- 
forms for  curators. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Planning  Recreation  Jor  Rural 
Home  and  Community.  Extension 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1950.  For  sale  by  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
60  pp.,  30  cents. 

Camp  Sites  and  Facilities.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  1951,  illus.,  plans, 
sketches.  $2.50. 

ARTICLES    IN    OTHER   MAGAZINES 

The  following  articles  are  called 
to  your  attention  because  it  is  felt 
the  contents  of  each  will  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  State  park  per- 
sonnel: "Landscape  Planting  in 
State  Parks"  by  Herbert  M.  Blanche 
in  the  March  issue  of  Parks  and 
Recreation:  "Leading  Parties  in  the 
Field"  by  H.  Raymond  Gregg  in 
the  April  issue  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion: "A  Survey  of  State  Laws  and 
Regulations  Affecting  Camps"  by 
William  Freeberg  and  Charles  Hef- 
fington  in  the  March  issue  of  Camp- 
ing Magazine:  "Synthetic  Deter- 
gents Present  Sewage  Problems"  in 
the  February  issue  of  Camping 
Magazine. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

California.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  leased  to  the  State 
of  California  512  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Salton  Sea  for  a 
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period  of  50  years.  This  was  granted 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
California  State  Park  Commission 
which  plans  to  develop  a  State  park 
on  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  agreement  between  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  Commission  and 
the  Mount  San  Jacinto  Winter 
Park  Authority  was  extended  to 
January  1,  1957.  Although  there 
were  many  objections  from  State 
and  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions, the  Commission  stated  that 
they  must  grant  the  extension  as 
they  are  under  legislative  mandate 
to  facilitate  the  project. 

Michigan,  The  school  camping 
program  of  Michigan  is  described  in 
detail  in  a  new,  well-illustrated,  39 
page  booklet  entitled  Community 
School  Camping  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 
Chapter  V,  "Camp  Facilities"  is  of 
particular  interest  to  State  park 
authorities.  The  report  states: 
"Most  of  the  school  camps  in  opera- 
tion are  using  facilities  that  were 
already  in  existence,  oftentimes 
built  for  a  special  purpose  and  for 
the  summer  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  many  camps  available, 
some  of  which  are  being  used,  in  ... 
national  forests  and  state  parks  .  .  . 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  fa- 
cilities are  now  available,  but  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching,  particu- 
larly in  Michigan,  when  additional 
facilities  will  need  to  be  constructed 
for  use  by  an  increasing  number  of 
schools .  .  . 

"There  is  a  sentiment  developing 
already  that  a  public  policy  should 
be  formed  that  will  make  possible 
full  use  of  publicly-owned  land, 
perhaps  with  the  State  constructing 


some  of  the  camps  and,  in  other 
cases,  leasing  sites  so  that  schools 
might  develop  their  own  facilities. 
Another  possibility  is  for  schools 
to  acquire  small  acreages  of  land 
adjoining  or  near  publicly-owned 
areas.  In  this  instance,  the  school 
could  develop  its  own  camp  and 
have  the  use  of  the  public  lands  for 
educational  purposes  .  .  . 

"In  1949-50,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  recommend 
the  types  of  facilities  needed  for 
school  camping  .  .  .  This  report, 
entitled  Community  School  Camps, 
can  be  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing 
Michigan.  In  general  the  report 
recommended  the  following: 

1.  A  facility  should  be  planned 
for  wide  community  use  including 
schools,    youth    organizations    and 
other  groups. 

2.  One  or  more  school  districts  or 
communities    may    join    efforts    in 
developing  a  camp. 

3.  The  State  and  other  units  of 
government  should  construct  some 
camps   on   public-owned   lands,   to 
encourage  larger  numbers  of  schools 
to  initiate  camping  programs. 

4.  Camps    should    be    built    for 
year-round    use. 

5.  The  site  and  structure  should 
be    conducive  to  good  educational 
practices,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  group  living;  maximum  use  of 
the  natural  environment;  ease  and 
efficiency    of    administration;    and 
wide  use  by  all  age  groups.    There 
is   general    agreement   that   camps 
in  the  Northern  States  should  be 
so  designed  as  to  house  groups  of 
15  to  20,  with  provisions  for  a  central 
heating  system.    Toilets  and  show- 
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ers  should  be  adjacent  to  sleeping 
quarters.  Experience  in  Michigan 
indicates  that  the  facility  can  make 
possible  centralized  lodging  and 
feeding,  and  yet  retain  the  features 
of  a  decentralized  agency  through 
the  use  of  outpost  camping." 

New  Jersey.  The  20-year-dreams 
for  a  State  beach  and  park  on  Sandy 
Hook  were  revived  on  April  20 
when  the  Department  of  the  Army 
announced  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  peninsula,  or  about  400 
acres,  would  be  leased  to  the  State 
for  the  planned  State  park.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  penin- 
sula will  be  retained  by  the  Army 
for  the  reactivation  of  Fort  Han- 
cock as  part  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  air  defense  system.  New 
Jersey's  lease  under  the  compromise 
plan  will  be  irrevocable. 

Ohio.  The  new  Lake  Hope  Dining 
Lodge  and  twenty  new  cabins  were 
scheduled  for  completion  in  May  at 
Lake  Hope  State  Park,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin.  The 
Dining  Lodge  is  an  impressive  two- 
story  structure  built  of  hand- 
dressed  native  sandstone  blocks, 
and  the  spacious  main  dining  room 
is  entirely  finished  in  solid  oak 
which  was  cut  from  State  forest 
lands.  It  is  steam  heated  and  can 
be  used  throughout  the  year.  The 
facilities  of  the  dining  lodge  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  cabin  renters,  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  private  parties,  banquets 
and  special  meetings.  The  20  new 
cabins  are  modern  in  every  respect, 
even  though  rustic  in  appearance, 
and  are  completely  furnished.  Each 
cabin  is  finished  in  a  particular 


species  of  native  Ohio  wood,  in- 
cluding cherry,  locust,  hickory,  gum, 
chestnut  and  several  types  of  oak. 
A  wood-burning  fireplace  is  provided 
in  each  cabin.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  will  be  held  at  this  area 
in  October  so  everyone  attending 
the  meeting  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  new  accommo- 
dations. 

Oregon.  After  following  for  many 
years  a  policy  of  "No  overnight 
Camping"  in  its  State  Parks,  the 
Highway  Commission,  which  ad- 
ministers the  parks  in  this  State, 
has  opened  three  of  them  for  over- 
night camping,  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  camping  spots, 
roads,  water  system,  sanitation 
facilities,  etc.  to  accommodate  a 
considerable  number  of  campers. 
More  of  the  100  and  more  state 
parks  will  be  readied  for  this  use 
as  soon  as  funds  permit. 

South  Dakota.  The  Department 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  establishing 
what  it  terms  Cooperative  Recrea- 
tional Areas.  Cooperative  agree- 
ments are  made  between  the  State 
and  local  governmental  units  or 
organizations  whereby  the  State 
agrees  (1)  to  furnish  technical 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  area  for  public 
recreation,  (2)  to  landscape  the 
area  and  plant  trees,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Forester  and 
(3)  to  furnish  such  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  materials,  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  State  Forester 
and  authorized  by  the  Commission. 
The  local  agency  agrees  (1)  to  pre- 
pare the  soil,  cultivate  and  care  for 
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the  trees  furnished  and  planted  by 
the  State,  (2)  to  operate  the  area  as 
a  public  recreation  area,  (3)  to 
maintain  the  recreation  facilities 
and  fences  on  the  area,  (4)  to  keep 
the  area  mowed  and  to  prohibit 
grazing,  (5)  to  provide  rodent  con- 
trol for  the  protection  of  the  trees 
and  (6)  to  provide  any  necessary 
supervision  or  policing.  Nine  of 
these  areas  were  established  during 
1950. 

Texas.  The  proposed  Gonzales 
Reservoir  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  now  planning  on  the  San 
Marcos  River  would  inundate  Pal- 
metto State  Park.  This  is  an  un- 
usual park  because  of  its  unique 
botanical  and  biological  features. 
It  is  noted  and  studied  because  of 
its  sub-tropical  features  that  exist 
nowhere  else  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States  and  possibly  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  600 
species  of  plants  have  been  identi- 
fied, including  rare  orchids  and 
nearly  100  species  of  butterflies. 
Its  quaking  marshes  and  mud  boils 
are  wonder-sights  to  visitors  and 
offer  valuable  study  material  for 
students  and  research  workers.  The 
Texas  State  Parks  Board  has  pro- 
tested against  the  construction  of 
this  proposed  dam. 

Vermont.  Vermont  is  one  of  the 
three  States  which  has  a  separate 
recreation  commission  or  board. 
The  Vermont  Recreation  Board  is 
described  in  an  article  contained  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
entitled  "Pioneering  with  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Green  Mountain  State." 
The  duties  of  the  board  are  defined 


as:  "The  purpose  of  the  Recreation 
Board  shall  be  to  provide,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  municipalities  and  to 
other  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  and  to  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations, assistance  in  their  de- 
velopment of  wholesome  and  ade- 
quate community  recreation  pro- 
grams". The  services  of  the  recrea- 
tion Department,  which  is  the 
administrative  agency  for  the  recrea- 
tion Board,  include  the  aiding  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  upon 
request,  in  locating,  securing  and 
developing  recreation  facilities  and 
areas  suitable  to  local  needs;  making 
studies  and  appraisals  of  recreation 
needs  and  resources  with  recom- 
mendations for  priority  and  long 
range  developments;  training  and 
recruiting  professional  and  volun- 
teer recreation  leaders;  assisting 
communities  through  consultation 
and  correspondence  with  program 
ideas,  financing,  budgeting,  etc.; 
and  the  conducting  of  special  in- 
stitutes, workshops  and  confer- 
ences relating  to  recreation,  camp- 
ing and  allied  fields. 

Washington.  The  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  is  con- 
tinuing its  progressive  program, 
according  to  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
of  expanding  and  developing  its 
State  parks,  of  furnishing  consulta- 
tive assistance  on  community  recrea- 
tion to  local  units  of  government  and 
of  developing  and  preserving  his- 
torical sites.  She  reports  that 
$1,250,000  has  been  requested  from 
the  Legislature  for  capital  im- 
provements during  the  coming  bi- 
ennium  and  that  the  Commission 
is  assured  of  another  $50,000  for  the 
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continuation  of  their  historical  pro- 
gram. Thirteen  historic  sites  were 
selected  and  passed  upon  by  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Historic  Sites 
during  the  past  year  as  being 
qualified  for  inclusion  in  the  State 
park  system.  These  historic  sites, 
which  are  described  in  a  leaflet  en- 
titled Development  and  Preservation 
of  Historic  Sites  in  the  State  of 


Washington,  include  Old  Man  House, 
Fort  Columbia,  Indian  Painted 
Rocks  (Yakima),  Indian  Painted 
Rock  (Spokane),  Fort  Okanogan, 
Jackson  House,  Saint  Paul's  Mis- 
sion, Steptoe  Battlefield,  Old  Spo- 
kane House,  Goldendale  Black- 
house,  Ginkgo  State  Park,  Colonel 
Wallace's  Grave  and  Grave  of 
Ronald  MacDonald. 


Great  Lakes  Park  Institute 


Over  two  hundred  persons  par- 
ticipated in  the  Great  Lakes  Park 
Institute  held  at  Pokagon  State 
Park,  Angola,  Indiana,  February 
19-23  inclusive.  They  represented 
17  States,  British  Columbia,  Mon- 
treal, and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Institute  was  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Recreation  of 
Indiana  University  with  the  assist- 
ance of  17  graduate  students  major- 
ing in  recreation,  and  the  co- 
operation of  state  park  departments 
and  municipal  park  associations  of 
the  midwest  and  their  regional 
and  national  associations. 

Among  those  appearing  on  the 
program  were:  Joseph  Prendergast, 
Executive  Director,  National  Recre- 
ation Association ;  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Associate  Director,  National  Parks 
Service;  John  E.  Doerr,  Chief 
Naturalist,  National  Park  Service; 
Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Vice-President, 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  Chief  of  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  for  Michigan;  V.  W. 
Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  State 
Parks  for  Ohio;  Kenneth  Cougill, 
State  Park  Director  for  Indiana; 
Walter  L.  Wirth,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Parks  for  Pennsylvania  and 


Raymond  Mitchell,  Superintendent 
of  State  Parks  for  Iowa. 

The  proceedings  contain  over  200 
pages  of  papers  and  discussions  by 
many  of  the  nation's  leading  park 
and  recreation  authorities.  Topics 
presented  in  the  proceedings  are: 
The  Place  of  Schools,  Parks  and 
Youth  Agencies  in  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion and  Outdoor  Recreation,  Meth- 
ods and  Techniques  in  Outdoor 
Education  and  Outdoor  Recreation, 
Tree  Diseases,  Responsibility  of 
various  Governmental  Agencies  in 
Providing  Park  and  Recreation 
Services  and  Facilities  in  Relation 
to  the  Total  Park  Program,  a  series 
of  workshops  on  Labor  Saving 
Methods  in  Park  and  Recreation 
Maintenance  and  Operation,  Re- 
ports from  the  Florida  and  New 
England  Institutes,  Question  and 
Answer  Period,  Federal  Regula- 
tions and  Developments  as  they 
apply  to  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Use  of  Park  and  Recreation  Fa- 
cilities by  Profit  Making  Groups, 
Techniques  in  Public  Relations, 
Wood  Preservation  and  How  to 
Cope  with  Vandalism  in  the  Pro- 
tection of  Park  Property. 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  can  be 
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purchased  for  $2.00  per  copy  from 
the  Bookstore,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

In  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Re- 
lationship of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Field,"  given  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  on  February  22d,  he 
stated : 

"The  Park  System  is  a  vastly 
different  one  from  that  which  Steve 
Mather  took  over  in  1917.  Then 
almost  wholly  western,  it  has  be- 
come since  that  time  truly  national 
and  nation-wide.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, a  large  group  of  his- 
torical areas  which  the  Army  had 
been  administering,  and  of  national 
monuments  within  national  forests 
which  the  Forest  Service  had  man- 
aged, were  transferred  to  it.  This 
greatly  increased  both  the  number  of 
units  and  the  spread  of  the  system. 
Notable  additions  by  Congress,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  and  by 
Secretarial  action  under  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935,  have  still  further 
expanded  it  ...  I  believe  that  it  is 
an  important  part  of  our  job  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  influence  the 
decisions,  areas  which  are  placed  in 
our  hands  are  truly  of  national 
significance  such  as  to  justify  the 
extenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
their  development  and  management. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  I  con- 
sider the  National  Park  System 
anything  like  complete.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  other  areas  of  such 
high  quality  which  could  well  be- 
come national  parks,  and  that  there 
are  other  areas  of  enough  historic 
or  prehistoric  or  scientific  import- 
ance to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the 


system,  with  all  that  means  in  the 
way  of  complete  protection.  Cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
every  reason  for  us  to  hope  that 
extensive  segments  of  our  ocean 
frontage  may  ultimately  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  .  .  .  The  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  Service 
undertakes  to  meet  are  those  laid 
upon  it  by  Congress;  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  meet  all  of  them  with 
as  near  equal  effectiveness  as  we 
can." 

Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Director, 
Division  of  State  Parks,  Lands  and 
Waters,  Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation,  speaking  of  the  "Re- 
sponsibility of  Various  Govern- 
mental Agencies  in  Providing  Park 
and  Recreation  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities in  Relation  to  the  Total  Park 
Program"  said:  "The  State  Park 
concept  that  places  emphasis  on 
preservation  of  natural  beauty  also 
assures  protection  against  gradual 
encroachment  and  finally,  neglect 
and  destruction  of  the  natural  land- 
scape. Preventing  overdevelop- 
ment however,  does  not  at  all  imply 
the  elimination  of  all  active  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Depending  upon 
the  size  of  an  area  and  the  diversity 
of  landscape,  activities  can  be  pro- 
vided that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  state  parks  and 
which  will  not  inflict  irreparable 
damage  to  the  natural  landscape. 
The  extent  of  use  must  of  course 
be  controlled.  The  state  park  areas 
thus  offer  activities  which  are  in 
keeping  with  a  natural  environ- 
ment .  .  .  Such  activities  are  con- 
ducive to  a  fuller  use  of  a  natural 
environment  and  thus  provide  whole- 
some outdoor  experiences  for  the 
entire  family." 
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Mid- West  State  Park  Association  Conference 

By  KENNETH  R.  COUGILL,  Director,  State  Parks,  Lands  and  Waters, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


State  Park  Directors  from  the 
several  Midwest  States  were  guests 
of  the  Indiana  State  Parks  at  the 
fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mid- 
west State  Park  Association  on 
April  5,  6,  and  7.  This  Association 
conducted  its  meeting  as  an  affiliate 
to  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks. 

Members  of  the  Association  ex- 
pressed considerable  interest  in  the 
plan  of  management  and  high 
quality  of  maintenance  found  in 
Indiana  State  Parks.  The  group 
visited  several  state  parks  including 
Spring  Mill,  Brown  County  and 
McCormick's  Creek  and  thus  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  a  variety 
of  Indiana  State  Park  facilities  and 
operations.  The  consistently  re- 
peated questions  concerning  the 
attractiveness,  cleanliness  and  ade- 
quacy of  facilities  necessitated  an 
explanation  of  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment which  has  given  national 
recognition  to  Indiana  State  Parks 
i.e.:  The  use  of  nominal  fees  to 
defray  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  and  direct  use  of  these 
revenues  by  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  in  meeting  the  essential 
needs  of  each  state  park  area. 
Expensive  but  essential  mainte- 
nance work  thus  can  be  accom- 
plished since  funds  are  always 
available  in  the  state  park  "re- 
volving" fund  for  repairs  which 
must  be  immediately  accomplished 
in  order  to  maintain  adequate  ser- 
vice to  state  park  guests. 

Mr.  James  H.  Tucker,  Chairman 
of  the  Conservation  Commission 


welcomed  the  group  and  expressed 
personal  pride  in  the  operation  of 
the  Division  of  State  Parks.  He 
pointed  out  Indiana's  parks  are 
well  known  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  and  are  used  by  over  a  million 
and  a  half  people  every  year.  He 
indicated  that  there  is  a  personal 
interest  by  most  Hoosiers  in  their 
State  Park  program  since  in  most 
instances  Indiana  State  Parks  have 
been  established  through  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  and  financial  sup- 
port of  local  citizens  rather  than 
through  state  appropriations. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of 
State  Parks  introduced  the  several 
speakers  who  covered  various  as- 
pects of  state  park  management. 
Mr.  Howard  Baker,  Regional  Di- 
rector for  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice in  Omaha,  Nebraska  explained 
the  regulations  covering  facility 
construction  which  were  recently 
promulgated  by  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Prange,  Chief  Engineer  for  the 
Division  of  Engineering  discussed 
the  many  phases  of  park  mainte- 
nance and  the  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  program  in  Indiana. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Starrett,  Supervisor 
of  State  Memorials  discussed  the 
management  of  the  various  state 
memorials  which  are  additional 
responsibilities  of  the  Division  of 
State  Parks.  Mr.  Nelson  Dangre- 
mond,  Supervisor  of  Recreation, 
interpreted  recreational  needs  of 
park  guests  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  state  parks  to 
preserve  natural  and  historical  areas 
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for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  seek  the  out-of-doors  for  the 
personal  satisfactions  derived  there- 
from. 

Representation  at  the  meeting 
included  state  park  directors  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  guests  from  the 
National  Recreation  Association, 
Indiana  University  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  their  regional 
office  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The    following    officers    for    the 


Midwest  State  Park  Association  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting: 
K.  R.  Cougill,  Director  of  Indiana 
State  Parks  was  elected  President 
for  the  forthcoming  year.  Other 
newly  elected  officers  are:  Mr. 
Bryan  Stearns,  Director  Arkansas 
State  Parks,  Vice-President;  and 
Mr.  Abner  Gwinn,  Director  of 
Missouri  State  Parks,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  An  invitation  from  Min- 
nesota for  the  1952  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Itasca  State  Park  on 
June  4,  5  and  6  was  accepted. 


Commentaries 


The  Engineering  Department  oj  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District  has  issued  "A  Report  on  Water 
Resources  of  Everglades  National  Park" 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  members  of 
the  APCA.  This  official  state  body 
works  with  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  report  is  a  helpful,  concise 
statement  on  the  flood  control  project 
now  in  the  planning  and  early  construc- 
tion stages  north  and  east  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  The  report  also 
includes  a  forecast  of  desirable  water 
requirements  to  maintain  natural  con- 
ditions. It  is  hoped  that  this  project 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Park. 
However,  studies  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  not  progressed  far  enough 
to  predict  the  overall  effect  on  the  Ever- 
glades. The  National  Park  Service  is 
cooperating  closely  in  attempting  to 
secure  more  complete  scientific  water 
data  on  the  Everglades  region  and  to 
determine  the  Park's  relationship  to  the 
control  work  now  being  considered  by 
the  Corps. 


Publication  of  the  first  issue  of  "Our 
Public  Lands,"  official  periodical  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  a 
quarterly,  semi-technical  in  nature,  has 


been  made.  Featured  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  new  publication  are  such  articles 
as  "Public  Lands  Today"  by  Director 
Clawson;  "The  Needs  and  Opportunities 
in  the  Conservation  of  the  Public 
Range,"  "Land  Office  Boom  in  Oil- 
Shale  Patents,"  "United  States  Checker- 
board" an  article  on  cadastral  surveying, 
and  numerous  other  shorter  items. 
The  magazine  will  be  available  on  re- 
quest to  individuals  and  organizations 
directly  concerned  with  the  use  and 
management  of  Federal  Land.  Sale 
copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
for  15  cents  a  copy  or  60  cents  a  year. 


The  London  Economist  for  July  1, 
1950  reports  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  consider  ways  of  pre- 
serving houses  of  outstanding  historical 
and  architectural  interest.  In  a  com- 
pelling document  written  by  the  Chair- 
man, Sir  Ernest  Gowers,  the  premise  is 
set  forth  that  "the  English  Country 
House  is  the  greatest  contribution  made 
by  England  to  the  visual  arts,"  and 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  finest 
of  the  great  mansions  and  their  contents 
should  be  preserved  but  how  it  can  be 
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done.  Social  and  economic  conditions 
are  making  it  progressively  impossible 
for  the  owners  to  find  the  necessary  sums 
out  of  taxed  incomes  for  essential  main- 
tenance. To  remedy  the  problem  of 
preservation,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  new  statutory  body 
should  be  created  for  England  and 
Wales  and  one  in  Scotland  called  the 
Historic  Buildings  Council,  Responsible 
to  the  Chancellor.  This  body  would 
become  the  central  body  for  advising 
government  departments,  planning  au- 
thorities and  owners  on  all  matters 
relating  to  historic  buildings  and  their 
contents.  Further  recommendations  for 
the  relief  of  private  owners  from  taxa- 
tion are  apt  to  prove  contentious.  The 
committee  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  persons  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  an  historic  house 
are  the  family  which  owns  it.  In 
view  of  the  soullessness  of  historic 
houses  once  they  pass  into  the  hands  of 
an  official  body,  this  conclusion  has 
much  force  on  its  side.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  owner-occupiers 
of  houses  designated  as  historic  should 
be  entitled  to  relief  from  income  tax 
and  surtax  and  of  relief  from  death 
duties,  as  long  as  the  property  is  not 
sold.  There  are  many  people  who  will 
object  to  these  recommendations,  since 
they  involve  the  re-creation  of  privilege 
based  not  solely  on  a  current  contribu- 
tion to  society,  but  deriving  from  the 
accident  of  possessing  a  beautiful  house, 
the  contribution  of  an  ancestor.  It  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  public's  grow- 
ing demand  to  have  access  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  past  and  at  the  same 
time  undermine  the  position  of  the 
guardians  of  these  assets.  The  Govern- 
ment is  sitting  on  the  report  until  they 
can  resolve  the  dilemma,  or  hand  the 
problem  over  to  a  non-socialist  govern- 
ment. 


This  year  marks  the  centenary  of 
Central  Park.  It  was  in  August  1851 
that  the  Horticulturist  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  extensive  public  garden 
in  New  York  City  somewhere  between 
Thirty-ninth  Street  and  the  Harlem 
River,  describing  many  of  the  ad- 


vantages and  attractions  that  were  to 
be  realized  subsequently  in  Central 
Park.  In  that  same  August,  the  Alder- 
men appointed  a  committee  to  select 
a  better  location  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  present  site  was  decided  upon. 
The  Board  was  organized  in  April  1857, 
after  six  years  of  inactivity,  and  work 
on  the  Park  was  ready  to  begin.  The 
graft,  the  appointments  racket,  the 
incompetence,  the  neglect,  the  slander, 
the  jealousies  and  the  waste  of  appro- 
priations were  revealed  in  a  brochure 
entitled,  The  Spoils  of  the  Park,  pub- 
lished in  1882  and  written  by  the  man 
whose  genius  offered  the  necessary 
taste  and  knowledge  to  combat  the 
accompanying  evils  and  whose  per- 
severance carried  the  load  of  responsi- 
bility during  the  years  required  for 
most  of  the  design  to  be  executed;  this 
was  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  In 
an  article  in  the  April  1951,  Magazine 
of  Art,  Clay  Lancaster,  presents  a  fine 
account  of  the  Park.  The  writer  pays 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  the 
man  of  vision,  who  developed  The 
Park  as  Architect-in-Chief,  with  Calvert 
Vaux,  a  young  London  Architect  who 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Olmsted  in  the 
preparation  of  a  plan,  entered  anony- 
mously under  the  name  Greensward, 
which  won  the  award  of  first  prize,  over 
the  work  of  39  other  contestants.  Vaux 
was  appointed  Consulting  Architect, 
and  the  work  of  laying  out  the  park  be- 
gan about  June  1,  1858.  Central  Park 
was  the  first  sizable  pleasure  ground  in 
America  to  be  designated  as  a  whole 
and  to  be  carried  out  according  to  a 
predetermined  plan.  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  unique  old  lithographs 
and  woodcuts,  as  well  as  photographs 
which  are  most  interesting  historically. 


Bulletin  No.  15,  "Special  or  Benefit 
Assessments  for  Parking  Facilities"  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  by  David  R.  Levin, 
Chief,  and  Conya  Hardy,  Highway 
Economist,  of  the  Land  Studies  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It 
is  an  objective  and  authoritative  analy- 
sis of  past  and  present  experience  in 
benefit  district  financing  as  applied  to 
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parking.  The  Bulletin  covers  in  detail 
such  aspects  as  enabling  legislation, 
financing  provisions,  methods  of  assess- 
ment, court  cases,  and  current  operating 
experience.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
parking  benefit  district  are  analyzed 
and  suggestions  made  for  further  de- 
velopment of  methods. 

Many  methods  of  financing  and 
creating  facilities  for  off-street  auto- 
mobile parking  have  been  advanced  in 
recent  years.  Among  these  methods, 
the  benefit  district  has  many  features 
which  make  it  a  sound  and  attractive 
way  to  finance  off-street  parking  fa- 
cilities in  certain  types  of  retail  business 
districts. 

This  Bulletin  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  public  officials,  merchants, 
and  commercial  property  owners  who 
are  seeking  practical  methods  of  solving 
the  off-street  parking  problem  in  their 
municipality  or  commercial  district. 

Copies  of  Bulletin  No.  15  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute, 1737  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C,  for  $1.50  each. 


At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  held  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston 
February  last,  Mrs.  Louise  du  Pont 
Crowninshield  was  presented  the  Con- 
servation Award  for  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice in  Conservation.  Mrs.  Crownin- 
shield was  designated  (and  rightly  so) 
as  "connoisseur  and  dynamic  force  in 
the  field  of  conservation."  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  organization,  which  is 
voluntarily  supported  and  privately 
administered  as  A  Trust  to  Preserve  for 
Public  Enjoyment  Beautiful  and  His- 
toric Places  in  Massachusetts,  were  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bird.  "The 
Katahdin  Story"  and  a  film,  "Web  of 
Life"  loaned  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  of  New  York,  completed 
the  program.  The  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations  recently  issued  a  folder 
calling  attention  to  its  activities.  The 
purpose  of  the  Trust  is  to  acquire  and 
maintain  beautiful  and  historic  places 
open  to  the  public  under  suitable  regu- 
lations. It  maintains  25  reservations 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Berkshires  for 


public  enjoyment  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  transfer  of  18  other 
properties  to  other  agencies  principally 
as  state  parks.  There  are  four  classes 
of  membership  from  $1.00  to  $1,000 
and  membership  entitles  one  to  receive 
the  Yearbook,  attend  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, receive  invitations  to  field  trips 
twice  a  year  and  all  literature.  Laurence 
B.  Fletcher  is  Secretary  and  Executive 
Director  with  headquarters  at  50  Con- 
gress St.,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


Miss  Jacqueline  Tyrwbitt,  Planning 
consultant  of  London,  England,  at 
present  Visiting  Professor  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  she  lectures  on  Civic 
Design  in  the  first  course  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  country,  is  the  de- 
signer of  the  Town  Planning  Exhibition 
of  the  Festival  of  Britain.  Britain  now 
has  14  new  towns  under  construction. 
The  progress  made  in  these  centers 
will  be  shown  in  an  exhibition  of  town 
planning  in  London  this  summer. 
The  Planning  Pavilion  at  the  Festival 
appears  as  an  entrance  feature  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Live  Architecture  in 
East  London.  The  visitor  to  the  Plan- 
ning Pavilion  first  enters  a  series  of 
bays  depicting  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. A  single  town  is  shown  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  lives  of  certain  typical  in- 
habitants. The  town  plan  is  imaginary, 
but  every  building  shown  is  real. 
After  this  example  of  the  contribution 
good  building  can  make  to  town  plan- 
ning, the  exhibition  demonstrates  by 
models  and  air  photographs  what  is 
actually  being  done  in  Britain  at  the 
present  time  —  particularly  in  the  14 
new  towns  under  construction.  Visitors 
then  pass  by  a  technical  exhibit  and 
before  reaching  the  main  exit,  inspect  a 
large  diorama  entitled,  "The  Heart  of 
the  Town,"  which  gives  the  final 
summation  of  the  exhibition. 


The  Maryland  General  Assembly  re- 
cently enacted  a  law  (Chapter  412  of 
the  Laws  of  1951)  providing  for  a 
study  of  existing  and  potential  parks 
and  recreation  areas  throughout  the 
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State  of  Maryland.  The  Resolution 
points  out  that  the  people  of  Maryland 
need  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities  at  locations  accessible 
to  them.  The  adequate  development  of 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  repre- 
sents an  unrealized  source  of  economic 
wealth  which  would  further  the  pros- 
perity of  the  areas  in  which  the  fa- 
cilities are  located.  Maryland's  present 
facilities  are  totally  inadequate  be- 
cause they  have  been  poorly  developed. 
They  are  badly  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  The  Eastern  Shore,  Southern 
Maryland  and  Central  Maryland  have 
almost  no  recreational  areas.  So  far 
the  State  has  no  plan  to  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  existing  and  potential 
areas,  according  to  the  News  Letter 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission  of 
March  1951.  The  law  directs  the  Mary- 
land State  Planning  Commission  to 
undertake  this  study  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  master  recreational  plan 
and  also  authorizes  $20,000  for  the 
study  which  is  to  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State 
Forests  and  Parks. 


From  Portland,  Oregon,  Thornton  T. 
Munger,  Oregon  Chapter  Chairman, 
A  PCA,  reports: 

After  27  years  with  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  City  Planning  Commission 
Theron  R.  Howser  reached  retirement 
age  and  relinquished  in  May  his  position 
as  chief  city  planning  engineer.  He 
will  continue  for  a  while  as  consultant 
to  the  Commission.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Lloyd  T.  Keefe  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Howser  was  known  at  one  time 
as  an  advocate  of  elevated  sidewalks 
to  separate  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
traffic. 

As  the  culmination  of  his  administra- 
tion a  new  zoning  ordinance  has  been 
prepared  after  years  of  work  and  several 
thousand  copies  of  the  text  with  seven 
newspaper-size  maps  have  been  printed 
for  study  by  the  people  before  the 
measure  comes  to  the  City  Council  for 
adoption. 

Mr.  Munger  also  reports  that  an 
attempt  to  regulate  billboards  in  Oregon 
has  failed.  He  writes: 

Again  this  year  a  bill  to  regulate 
rural  advertising  along  state  highways 
in  Oregon  was  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  met  ignominious  defeat, 
not  getting  out  of  the  Senate  Roads 
and  Highways  Committee,  in  spite  of 
being  introduced  by  two  of  the  most 
influential  and  respected  up-state  Sena- 
tors from  the  majority  side.  This  bill 
was  mild  in  its  controls,  giving  every 
consideration  to  roadside  service 
businesses  and  places  that  had  goods 
and  services  for  sale  on  the  premises, 
and  providing  for  "commercial  districts" 
where  there  would  be  no  restriction  of 
advertising.  Inexplicably  the  State 
Highway  Commission  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  score  that  they  had  no  money 
or  time  for  enforcing  its  provisions, 
though  they  approved  it  if  some  other 
agency  would  administer  it.  The 
Oregon  Roadside  Council  and  many 
other  organizations  and  friends  of  safe 
and  scenic  rural  highways  put  up  a 

good  educational  campaign  for  the  bill, 
ut   apparently   they   were   no   match 
for   the   billboard   lobby. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

News  Items  from  Citizens  Organizations 


The  New  Jersey  State  Confer- 
ence on  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment was  held  at  Newark,  April  18, 
conducted  by  the  N.  J.  Federation  of 
Official  Planning  Boards  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Planning  and  Development 
of  the  State  Department  of  Conser- 


vation and  Economic  Development. 
Participating  agencies  were  the 
N.  Y.  Regional  Plan  Association, 
the  Passaic  Bergen  Community 
Plan  Association  and  the  Essex 
County  Joint  Council  of  Planning 
Boards,  with  over  350  people  in- 
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terested  in  planning,  zoning  and 
development.  The  meeting  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  over  12  years. 
The  highlight  of  the  affair  was  the 
presentation  of  a  master  plan  for 
the  State  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  by  Thomas  Roy  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  and 
Development  Council.  This  pres- 
entation occurred  at  a  dinner  which 
culminated  the  day's  activities.  The 
Development  Plan  for  New  Jersey 
is  actually  the  result  of  fifteen  years 
of  planning  work  by  the  state  plan- 
ning agency.  Started  by  the  former 
State  Planning  Board  the  Plan  at- 
tempts to  formulate  a  general  frame 
of  reference  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  Coordination  of 
activity  of  all  the  State  Depart- 
ments is  stressed  and  the  Plan's 
proposals  have  been  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  state  agencies. 
Included  in  the  report  are  recom- 
mendations on  highways,  airports, 
water  supply  sources,  recreation, 
institutions,  fish  and  game  prop- 
erties and  general  conservation  and 
development.  In  presenting  the 
Plan  which  was  finalized  by  the 
State  Planning  Section,  Mr.  Jones 
stressed  the  need  for  an  immediate 
action  program  in  New  Jersey  and 
urged  the  Legislature  to  give  the 
Plan  earnest  consideration. 

During  the  conference  session 
discussion  panels  were  conducted  on 
subjects  such  as  Planning,  Zoning 
and  the  Law;  Redevelopment  and 
the  Planning  Board;  Planning  for 
Highways  and  Traffic  Control;  In- 
dustrial Development;  Regional 
Planning  and  Cooperation;  and 
We  Have  A  Plan— Now  What?  Ac- 
cording to  Herbert  H.  Smith,  Chief 
of  the  Planning  Section,  consider- 


able interest  resulted  from  the 
meeting  and  efforts  are  now  under- 
way to  make  it  an  annual  occur- 
rence. 

The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  Or- 
ganizations for  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning, issued  in  cooperation  with  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association. 
The  Report  covers  a  study  of  se- 
lected groups  in  the  United  States. 
The  organizations  surveyed  include 
the  Allegheny  (Pittsburgh)  Con- 
ference on  Community  Develop- 
ment, the  Kansas  City  Citizens 
Regional  Planning  Council,  the 
Regional  Association  of  Cleveland, 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and 
the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission of  Boston,  the  last  two 
official  groups.  Sanford  S.  Farness 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Design  prepared  the  report. 

The  Theme  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing and  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  the  Community  held 
in  Chicago,  April  27  and  28,  was 
"Meeting  the  Threats  to  American 
Communities."  Informal  work-shop 
and  forum  fashion  prevailed  and 
dealt  with  the  following  important 
subjects:  Community  Responsi- 
bilities in  the  emergency  period 
ahead  and  national  and  state  meas- 
ures needed  in  this  regard;  and 
Projects  for  securing  trained  com- 
munity counsellors,  extending  area- 
wide  services  to  communities,  bring- 
ing research  aid  to  the  community 
worker. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station — the  Texas  A  &  M  College 
System,  Progress  Report  No.  1323, 
is  entitled  "An  Experiment  in  In- 
formal Community  Organization." 
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Dan  R.  Davis,  Associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Sociology,  was  in 
charge  of  the  experiment  begun  in 
Community  "A"  in  Texas  to  de- 
velop techniques  for  rural  com- 
munity improvement  by  using  the 
organizations  and  agencies  already 
existing  within  the  community. 
Additional  information  on  com- 
munity surveys  and  organization 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Sociology,  College  Station, 
Texas. 

Pennsylvania  Plans  is  a  new 
publication,  a  Local  Planning  and 
Zoning  Newsletter  and  Information 
Digest,  compiled  and  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board,  Department  of  Commerce, 
at  Harrisburg.  In  the  second  num- 
ber of  this  publication,  an  entire 
issue  was  devoted  to  the  planning 
activities  of  Easton.  On  occasion, 
this  will  be  done,  with  other  com- 
munities. Consulting  services  of 
the  State  Planning  Board  are  avail- 
able to  local  planning  commissions, 
upon  request,  on  a  limited  basis,  re- 
garding all  phases  of  community 
planning. 

Expenditures  and  Debt,  the 
third  and  final  part  of  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  Area  Development  Association's 
three-part  Report  on  the  finances 
of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  In  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  complete  three-part  report  con- 
tains a  tremendous  amount  of  ma- 
terial of  great  value  primarily  as  a 
reference  source  for  those  concerned 
with  municipal  finance.  The  total 
cost  of  city  government  in  Pough- 
keepsie has  risen  from  $3,339,604 


in  1945  to  $5,047,797,  in  1950, 
representing  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  government  for  each  resident 
from  $82  in  1945  to  $123.17  in 
1950,  or  almost  50  percent  in  five 
years.  Comparisons  between  ex- 
penditures in  Poughkeepsie  and  in 
eight  other  cities  in  1948,  the  last 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  illustrate  many  important 
points.  The  report  concludes  with 
a  strong  recommendation  for  the 
development  of  a  capital  improve- 
ment program  which  could  estimate 
revenue  and  expenditures,  list 
needed  improvements,  and  develop 
plans  for  financing  them — all  for 
a  period  of  at  least  six  years  ahead. 
The  price  of  the  Report  is  $1. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  held  a  meeting  on 
April  25,  1951,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  to  discuss  the  progress 
of  Urban  redevelopment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  John  R. 
Searles,  executive  director  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  re- 
ported on  progress  in  connection 
with  redevelopment  planning.  The 
agencies  which  are  concerned  in 
redevelopment  were  represented. 
J.  Ross  McKeever,  chief  of  re- 
development project  planning  for 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  said  that 
plans  are  being  developed  cautiously 
because  the  Commission  does  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  mistake  made  in 
the  ill-fated  Marshall  Heights  pro- 
gram of  last  year.  He  said  that 
exploratory  work  is  now  being 
done  and  it  seems  indicated  that 
Southwest  Washington  will  be  the 
first  area  for  a  definite  plan.  Carl 
Feiss,  chief  of  the  community 
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planning  and  development  branch  that  no  plans  be  made  until  the 

of  the  division   of  slum  clearance  facts  in  any  proposed  project  are 

and    urban    redevelopment   of  the  fully  in  hand. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,         The  Committee,  composed  of  a 

expressed  the  hope  that  slum  clear-  cross-section  of  citizens  interested 

ance  in  Washington  will  go  ahead  in   fostering  the  planned  develop- 

at  a  rapid  pace  and  set  an  example  ment  of  the  National  Capital,  held 

for  the  country  in  good  city  plan-  a  meeting  on  June  7,  to  discuss  the 

ning    and    housing.     John    Ihlder,  reorganization  of  the  National  Capi- 

executive  director,  National  Capi-  tal  Park  and  Planning  Commission 

tal  Housing  Authority,  urged  that  and  to  have  the  Committee  members 

redevelopment    plans    be    pushed  meet  the   new   Engineer   Commis- 

with   alacrity,   but  cautioned   that  sioner,  Col.  Bernard  L.  Robinson, 

provision  for  the  low-income  families  recently  appointed  to  succeed  Brig, 

who  will  be  displaced  by  slum  clear-  Gen.   Gordon  Young,  retired,  and 

ance,   be  provided   with  places  to  Commissioner  F.  Joseph  Donohue, 

live.    John  Nolen,  director  of  plan-  also  a  recent  appointment  to  succeed 

ning  of  the  National  Capital  Park  Hon.  Guy  Mason, 
and    Planning   Commission,    urged 

Watch  Service  Report 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

S.  896 — H.  R.  3540  (Case-Berry)  introduced  February  19  and  April  5.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adjust  and  redefine  the  boundary  of  the  Badlands 
National  Monument  in  South  Dakota  by  taking  out  of,  or  adding  to,  the  lands  in  the 
area,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  redefined  monument  exceed  154,119  acres  in  extent. 

H.  J.  Res.  254  (McCormack)  introduced  May  7.  Joint  Resolution  to  provide  for 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  coordinated  local,  State  and  Federal  pro- 
gram in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  general  vicinity  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  historic  properties,  objects  and  buildings  in  that  area.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  75  (McFarland  and  Hayden),  as  reported  in  the  March  issue,  provides  for  a 
series  of  dams  and  canals  for  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  power  from  the  Colorado 
River  for  use  in  Arizona.  It  supersedes  bills  introduced  into  the  80th  and  81st  Con- 
gresses. Companion  bills  in  the  House — H.  R.  1500  (Murdock)  and  1501  (Patten)  wer - 
the  subject  of  protracted  haranging.  On  April  18  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  voted  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the  bill  until  use  of  the  water  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin  is  either  adjudicated  or  a  binding  mutual  agreement  as  to 
the  use  of  the  water  is  reached  by  the  Lower  Basin  States.  In  the  Senate  Bill,  pro- 
vision for  the  Kanab  Diversion,  which  would  dry  up  a  section  of  the  Colorado  River,  has 
been  eliminated  in  accordance  with  action  previously  taken  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
House.  The  Bill  also  limits  the  height  of  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  to  1877  feet.  After 
lengthy  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  S.  75  passed  on  June  5,  with  the  proviso  that 
there  will  be  no  construction,  letting  of  contracts  or  appropriations  on  the  project 
during  the  present  Emergency. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

S.  1931  in  the  81st  Congress,  to  reorganize  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  along  lines  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  passed  the  Senate, 
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but  Congress  adjourned  without  action  by  the  House.  Since  then,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  working  with  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
to  bring  about  an  agreeent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  District  and  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia  agencies,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  revised  bill  will  be  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  June. 

S.  989  (Neely  by  request),  introduced  February  19,  was  summarized  in  the  March 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT. 

H.  R.  4058  (Smith  of  Virginia  also  by  request),  introduced  May  10  "to  provide 
for  the  preparation  of  sound  and  practical  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  National  Capital 
region  and  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  bill  discards  most  of  the  principles  and  practices 
heretofore  guiding  planning  in  the  Federal  City  and  environs.  A  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  is  set  up,  composed  of  eight  eminent  citizens,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two  to  be  nominated  by  the  D.  C.  Commissioners, 
two  each  by  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  two  at  large.  This  is  the  same 
set-up  as  in  the  Neely  Bill,  as  both  the  Neely  and  Smith  bills  eliminate  the  ex  officio 
members;  but,  where  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  set  up  by  the  Neely 
Bill  would  inherit  substantially  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission;  under  the  Smith  Bill,  the  Council  would 
inherit  only  those  "functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  relating  to  regional  planning."  The  functions,  powers  and  duties 
not  so  transferred  would  go  to  a  District  of  Columbia  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, which  is  also  designated  as  the  official  body  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  provisions  for  amending  the  zoning  regulations  and  zoning  map  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  loose  provisions  for  the  division  of  authority  would  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the  field  in  the  District  of  the  two  planning 
bodies.  There  would  be  inevitable  controversies  and  delays.  The  location  of  a  Federal 
building,  for  instance,  involves  Federal  as  well  as  District  government  and  may  well 
have  regional  aspects. 

In  addition  to  the  haziness  of  jurisdiction  contained  in  the  Smith  Bill,  machinery 
is  set  up  which  may  prove  unduly  expensive  and  wasteful.  The  new  Regional  Council,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  reimbursement  for  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  Coun- 
cilors, would  authorize  the  Council  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  Council  members,  "who 
shall  be  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  classifying  laws  for  such  time  as  each  of 
them  is  engaged  upon  the  business  of  the  Council."  Though  the  Council  may  employ 
a  Director  of  Planning  and  other  technical  and  administrative  personnel,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Council  from  voting  itself  into  paying  jobs  ordinarily  performed 
by  a  properly  constituted  staff.  Such  opportunities  invite  political  abuse.  Indeed,  the 
character  of  the  Commission  would  change  from  a  group  of  eminent  technically  com- 
petent citizens  who  serve  without  compensation  associated  with  Federal  and  District 
officials  concerned  with  administration  and  construction,  to  a  geographically  selected 
Commission  of  eminent  citizens,  with  no  stipulated  qualifications.  Six  of  the  eight 
members  would  almost  inevitably  represent  local  rather  than  Federal  or  regional  points 
of  view. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Smith  Bill  sets  up  machinery  for  realizing  a  regional  park 
and  parkway  program  similar  to  the  extensive  program  put  into  effect,  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  under  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of  1930,  through  the  Maryland  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  which  is  a  belated  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  which  in  revised  form  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  Congress  and  at  its  June 
meeting  its  officers  were  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  support  the  measure  at  Con- 
gressional hearings  in  preference  to  the  Neely  and  Smith  Bills. 

S.  656  (Kefauver  and  others)  introduced  January  23  to  provide  for  home  rule  and 
reorganization  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate  Committee  which  last  session, 
without  hearings,  reported  on  a  similar  bill,  leading  to  its  passage  by  the  Senate,  this 
year  was  not  able  to  secure  enough  votes  to  report  the  bill.  On  May  2,  S.  Res.  133  sought 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  but  the  resolution  is  still  pending,  which  leaves  the  bill  in  Committee. 

S.  218  to  disperse  Federal  buildings  was  debated  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  tabled  on  April  23. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

S.  1143  (O'Connor  and  9  other  Senators)  introduced  March  15.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments.  Under  the  bill  the  agencies 
of  the  Interior  Department  would  be  grouped  into  four  classes:  Water  and  Development 
Use  Service;  Building  Construction  Service;  Mineral  Resources  Service,  and  Recreation 
Service.  This  is  a  complicated  bill  which  would  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 
Inleror  the  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  USA,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  flood 
control  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  would  also 
come  to  Interior,  along  with  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  power  planning.  The  functions  of  General  Services  with  respect  to  building 
construction,  and  Housing  and  Home  Finance  would  be  transferred  to  Interior;  also 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  But  the  whole  story  is  not  told  in  this  bill  for  by  bills  for  other 
Departments  transfers  would  be  made  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  Agriculture  and  of  commercial  fisheries  to  Commerce.  Under  the  bill  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  become  a  colossal  construction  and  public  works  de- 
partment. Under  present  pending  legislation  at  no  place  in  the  executive  government 
would  conservation  of  Natural  Resources  be  concentrated.  The  conservation  agencies 
would  be  scattered  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  cause  of  conservation 
would  have  the  benefit  of  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet  to  lead  conservation 
fights.  Which  leads  us  back  to  where  we  started.  We  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources  which  was  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  Only  with  a  strong  Department  of  Natural  Resources  can  we  expect  the 
cause  of  conservation  to  make  headway  against  the  ravages  of  the  exploiting  agencies. 

HOUSING 

£.  349 — H.  R.  1272  (Fulbright  for  Maybank-Spence)  introduced  January  11  and 
January  12.  To  assist  the  provision  of  housing  and  community  facilities  and  services 
required  in  connection  with  the  national  defense.  Passed  Senate  April  9,  and  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  provides  for  1.5  billion  dollars  in  FHA  insurance  amortizations  for  sale 
and  rental  housing  in  designated  defense  areas  only;  50  million  dollars  for  "public" 
defense  housing  in  isolated  defense  areas  if  private  enterprise  will  not  build,  60  million 
dollars  for  community  facilities  and  15  million  dollars  for  aid  to  manufacturers  of  pre- 
fabricated housing. 

H.  R.  2988  (Spence)  introduced  February  28th  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
and  community  facilities  and  services  required  in  connection  with  the  national  defense, 
was  disposed  of  by  action  of  the  House  which  voted  down  a  resolution  to  provide  debate 
and  prevent  consideration  of  the  bill  on  March  14. 


MR.  SHARPE  TO  SENATOR  NEELY 

June  14,  1951 

Hon.  Matthew  H.  Neely,  Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Our  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City  is  much  concerned  over  the  cut  in  the  Federal 
payment  for  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was  made  in  the  House. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  has  been  many  years  since  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  into  the 
District  budget  an  amount  equal  to  its  responsibility.  If  we  count  the  actual  real  property 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  come  into  a  larger  sum. 
If  we  consider  that  the  Federal  City  was  founded,  and  has  continued  to  exist,  exclusively 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  and  therefore  must  be  developed  on  a  monu- 
mental scale,  we  must  realize  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  added  obligation  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  costs. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  examined,  we  see  that  on  the  Congress  was 
placed  the  responsibility  for  all  legislation  whatsoever  for  the  Federal  City  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  its  just  share  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the  Federal  City. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  Federal  Government,  have  no  wish  to  evade  their  responsibilities,  but 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  carry  a  load  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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DUNCAN  McDUFFIE 
1877  —  1951 


Conservationists  everywhere  have 
been  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Duncan  McDuffie  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, on  April  21.  Active  in  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  the  Yosemite  Advisory  and 
many  other  organizations,  he  was 
also  a  member  of  both  the  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  Since  1905  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  development 
of  residential  subdivisions  at  Berke- 
ley, California.  From  1925  to  1930, 


he  was  Chairman  of  the  California 
State  Parks  Council  and  since  1944 
has  served  as  President  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League.  In  1929,  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Cornelius 
Amory  Pugsley  Silver  Medal  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  con- 
servation. A  staunch  supporter  of 
conservation  of  our  native  scenery 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen  who 
served  his  causes  unselfishly,  Dun- 
can McDuffie  will  exert  an  influence 
which  will  long  be  felt  in  California. 


WILLIAM 

1857 

William  G.  Mather  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  died  on  April  5,  at  the  age  of 
93.  A  life  member,  with  Mrs. 
Mather,  of  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION,  he  was  well 
known  as  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  having  served  from 
1936  to  1950.  He  was  honorary 


G.  MATHER 

—  1951 

president  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  a  trustee  since  1919.  Honorary 
chairman  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Company,  he  had  been  presi- 
dent from  1890  to  1933.  Active  as 
an  antiquarian,  he  also  served  on 
the  Boards  of  Trinity,  Kenyon  and 
Western  Reserve  Colleges. 


LUTHER  ELY  SMITH 

1873  —  1951 


Luther  Ely  Smith,  attorney  and 
noted  civic  leader  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, collapsed  and  died  on  April  2, 
after  being  stricken  on  the  street 
in  St.  Louis.  He  was  thought  to 
have  been  on  the  way  from  his 
home  to  his  office.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  Association,  he 
served  from  1934  to  1949.  In  1949 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  association  whose  objective  was 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the 


early  pioneers  on  the  central 
St.  Louis  riverfront.  In  1941  he  re- 
ceived the  St.  Louis  award  for  his 
successful  leadership  in  the  Missouri 
campaign  to  adopt  the  non-partisan 
court  plan  and  for  other  civic  ser- 
vices. Last  year  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Washington 
University,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  law  in  1897.  Born  in 
Chicago,  he  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1894  at  Amherst  College  where 
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he  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  with  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  and  Dwight  W.  Mor- 
row in  the  next  class.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  voluntary  Citizens 
City  Plan  Commission  which  func- 
tioned before  the  municipal  body 
of  the  same  name  was  constituted 


and  did  pioneer  work  for  zoning. 
His  committee  brought  Harland 
Bartholomew  to  St.  Louis  in  1916 
to  become  engineer  of  the  City 
Plan  Commission.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  AMERICAN  PLANN  ING 
AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION  since  1935. 


COL.  HENRY  S.  GRAVES 

1871  —  1951 


American  forestry  lost  one  of  its 
pioneer  leaders  in  the  death  on 
March  7  of  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves. 
The  Yale  School  of  Forestry  stands, 
perhaps,  as  his  greatest  single  monu- 
ment, the  oldest  continuing  school 
of  forestry  in  this  country.  Born 
in  Marietta,  he  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1892  and  shortly 
after  went  to  Munich,  Germany, 
where  he  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  the  second  native  American — 
Gifford  Pinchot  being  the  first — 
to  become  professionally  educated 
as  a  forester.  In  1898,  Mr.  Pinchot 
selected  Col.  Graves  as  his  assistant 
chief  in  the  Division  of  Forestry  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  served  as  chief  forester,  1910- 
1920.  It  was  during  this  associa- 
tion that  both  felt  keenly  the  need 
for  qualified  foresters  and  they 


turned  to  their  alma  mater  as  a 
logical  site  for  a  graduate  school  of 
forestry.  With  the  Pinchot  family 
supplying  the  endowment,  Col. 
Graves  was  appointed  the  first 
director.  On  his  retirement  in 
1939,  Yale's  President  Seymour 
said  in  part,  "To  no  single  man  is 
the  Yale  of  today  more  deeply  in- 
debted." Recipient  of  the  Sir 
William  Schlich  Memorial  Medal 
and  the  Gifford  Pinchot  Medal,  he 
received  outstanding  honors  in  ad- 
dition in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
service  to  forestry.  Since  1926,  he 
maintained  membership  in  the 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  AS- 
SOCIATION. He  was  a  member  of 
learned  societies  all  over  the  world. 
In  World  War  I,  he  served  as  Lieut. 
Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers  in  France. 


FRANCIS  F.  GILLEN 

1875  —  1951 


Francis  F.  Gillen  died  on  March 
19,  at  the  age  of  76,  closing  a  42- 
year  career  with  governmental  and 
private  construction  interests.  He 
retired  from  the  government  service 
in  1941,  but  continued  active  as  a 
construction  official  with  Charles 
H.  Tompkins  Company.  An  active 
member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  he  was  vice- 


president  of  Government  Services, 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  100  on  the  Federal  City  of 
the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ASSOCIATION  in  which  he  had  held 
membership  for  many  years.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1899  to 
accept  employment  with  the  office  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds. 
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Book  Review 


By  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Associate  Director,  National  Park  Service 


WATER— OR  YOUR  LIFE  by  Arthur 
H.  Carhart.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
1951.  312  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

This  outstanding  book  by  Arthur 
H.  Carhart,  nationally  recognized 
conservationist,  should  cause  Amer- 
icans to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
our  water  resources.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  entire 
complex  water  problem.  It  aims 
to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  our 
present  programs  and  to  suggest 
better  methods  of  approach.  The 
author's  purpose,  undoubtedly,  is 
to  stir  up  enough  rebellion  in  the 
American  people  to  result  in  some 
positive  action. 

The  major  thesis  of  Mr.  Carhart's 
book  appears  to  be  that  there  must 
be  an  about-face  from  the  present 
downstream,  engineering  type  of 
attempted  water  management  to 
the  management  of  water  starting 
at  the  ridgepoles  between  water- 
sheds. "The  soil  conservation  and 
the  forest  programs  can  cure  the 
major  ills  of  water  and  soil  troubles 
at  the  point  where  the  malady  exists; 
the  downstream  construction  pro- 
gram attempts  to  control  the  dis- 
eases of  flood  and  silt  while  the 
uplands  continue  to  bleed,"  the  au- 
thor states.  Proper  management 
of  forested  areas,  grasslands  and 
farm  land  will  result  in  so  decreasing 
the  run-off  of  water  that  floods  will 
be  reduced  in  quantity.  With  70 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
United  States  suffering  from  mod- 
erate to  severe  erosion  (1935),  and 
with  this  tremendous  soil  loss  clog- 
ging up  our  rivers  and  reservoirs  as 
silt,  this  approach  to  the  problem 


appears  valid. 

In  the  Chapter  entitled  "Our 
Rivers  be  Dammed,"  Mr.  Carhart 
is  critical  of  the  present  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
type  of  work  done  by  both  of 
these  agencies,  but  states  that 
"Plans  should  be  required  to  fit  in 
with  all  needs,  meet  standards  of 
honest,  sound  economy  and  above 
all,  take  their  proper  and  pro- 
portional place  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  total  natural  resources  manage- 
ment." Although  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  are  planned 
primarily  for  irrigation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  dams  are  built 
for  flood  control  and  navigation 
purposes,  neither  of  them  would  be 
economically  feasible,  in  most  cases, 
Mr.  Carhart  points  out,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hydro-electric  power 
sold  to  help  defray  the  costs. 

This  book  describes  with  clarity 
the  many  demands  we  make  on 
our  water  supply.  The  health  of 
the  nation  depends  on  the  purity 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  on  the  quan- 
tity. The  water  shortage  in  New 
York  City  in  1949  indicated  that 
water  is,  indeed,  the  "blood  stream 
of  the  nation."  Water  is  used  in 
great  quantities  for  Municipal  water 
supplies,  for  industries,  and  for 
agriculture.  Although  all  of  this 
water  is  not  used  up,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  polluted.  Human 
pollution  and  industrial  pollution 
are  among  our  greatest  crimes,  but 
fortunately  treatment  plants  can  be 
and  are  in  some  cases  being  built 
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to  treat  this  water  to  make  it  usable 
again.  "Our  problem  is  to  assure  a 
supply  so  abundant  and  in  such 
usable  condition  that  all  foreseeable 
demands  can  be  met  with  ade- 
quacy," the  author  concludes. 

Recreational  use  of  water  has 
been  termed  a  "non-destructive" 
use.  Boating,  swimming,  fishing 
and  enjoyment  of  water  as  scenic 
beauty  does  not  use  up  the  water. 
According  to  the  author,  "Some- 
where in  this  intricate  pattern  of 
water  serving  our  lives  in  the  future, 
there  is  a  place  for  clear,  free 
streams,  waterfalls  that  are  not 
diverted  into  power  turbines,  lakes 
that  are  not  dammed  back  to  make 
them  reservoirs  with  mucky  shore- 
lines. Those  who  would  preserve 
enough  of  the  natural  water,  flow- 
ing or  in  placid  lakes,  will  have  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  recreational 
values  of  water  if  they  hope  to  pro- 
tect them."  The  conflict  of  ideas 
and  demands  on  water  indicate  that 
the  American  people  must  be  mili- 
tant if  they  are  to  retain  waters 
that  serve  recreation.  The  author 
points  out  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  conflicts  are  the 
many  "invasions"  of  the  national 
park  system  now  proposed  by  the 
dam  builders.  These  include  Gla- 
cier View  Dam  in  Glacier  National 
Park;  Mining  City  Dam  which 
would  back  water  into  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park;  Echo  Park 
and  Split  Mountain  Dams  in  Dino- 
saur National  Monument;  and  the 
Kaibab  Tunnel  and  Bridge  Canyon 


Dam  affecting  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

"If  our  streams  were  not  polluted, 
if  the  raindrops  were  'nailed  down 
where  they  fall'  by  good,  open  soil 
and  proper  land  management  prac- 
tices so  floods  were  minimized  and 
water  held  back,  if  uses  were  not 
pyramiding  both  in  types  and  in 
volume,  if,  in  short,  we  had  a 
national  water  policy  and  plan  to 
put  all  the  water  to  the  best  uses 
and  reuses,  there  would  be  plenty." 
Mr.  Carhart  concludes  his  book  by 
presenting  a  number  of  suggestions 
which  could  help  in  establishing  a 
national  water  policy.  In  summary, 
his  suggestions  are:  (1)  encourage 
contour  planting,  strip  farming  and 
building  terraces  (2)  place  steeper 
slopes  in  permanent  pasture  (3) 
build  and  retain  farm  ponds  (4)  re- 
duce drainage  of  swampy  areas 
(5)  prevent  overgrazing  on  public 
lands  of  the  West  (6)  revise  ad- 
ministrative set-up  in  managing  of 
Taylor  grazing  lands  so  that  live- 
stock interests  will  not  dominate 
(7)  increase  appropriations  of  United 
States  Geological  Service  so  ground 
water  investigations  can  be  ex- 
panded (8)  increase  appropriations 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
watershed  management  purposes 
and  (9)  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  water 
resources  approximately  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Task  Force  of  the  Hoover 
Commission. 


MR.  SHARPE  TO  SENATOR  NEELY 

(Continued  jrom  page  51) 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  restore  the  $12,000,000  appropriation  which  is  substantially 
below  what  any  industries  of  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  outright  taxes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  MELVIN  SHARPE,  Chairman 
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Supplementary  Report  by  General  Grant  on 
the  Dinosaur  Controversy 


1.  Subsequent  study  has  devel- 
oped no  need  or  reason  to  modify 
my  previous  recommendation  (See 
P&CC   Sept.    1950)    made    at   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  hearing 
on  April  3,  1950,  that  construction 
of  the  Echo  Park  dam  be  postponed 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  project,  and  that  further 
study  will  show  there  are  substitutes 
which  will  make  the  construction 
of  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 
tain dams  unnecessary  without  in- 
volving   additional    cost    and    will 
probably  result  in  a  better  over-all 
project. 

2.  In  fact,   as  an  entirely  com- 
petent  commentator    has    recently 
said    in    reviewing   the    Bureau   of 
Reclamation's      Upper      Colorado 
River  Storage  Project,  "the  report 
is  actually  a  preliminary  treatment 
of   a   plan    to    provide    regulatory 
storage   capacity    and   power   pro- 
duction   facilities    for    the    Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  without  full 
development  of  sufficient  fundamental 
data  for  the  comprehensive  planning 
of  such  a  system  .  .  .  Authorization 
of  such  plans  should  be  sought  only 
after  the  basic  elements  have  be- 
come reasonably  firm.  When  major 
questions    remain    unsolved,    pre- 
mature authorization  may  actually 
hamper   and   restrict   future   plan- 
ning." 


3.  My  proposal  of  the  New  Moab 
site  as  a  substitute  in  the  second 
phase  was,  of  course,  a  mistake  as 
I  find  it  would  back  water  into  the 
Arches  National  Monument.   While 
the  effects  would  not  be  as  serious 
as  those  of  the  Split  Mountain  and 
Echo  Park  dams  on  the  Dinosaur 
National     Monument,     this     dam 
would  violate  the  policy  established 
by   the    Interior   Department   and 
expressed  by  Congress  of  protecting 
the  National   Parks  and  National 
Monuments  against  any  such  com- 
mercial encroachment.    Other  sub- 
stitutes such  as  the  Dewey  site  are 
available    as    I    suggested    at    the 
April  3,  1950  hearing. 

4.  The  principal  reason  given  by 
the    Reclamation    Bureau    for    in- 
sistence  on   these   two   dams   and 
especially  on  the  Echo  Park  dam — 
namely    that    preliminary    studies 
have  progressed  so  far  as  to  make 
possible  an  early  start  of  construc- 
tion at  this  site, — is  evidently  due 
primarily  to  the  Bureau's  desire  to 
set  a  precedent  for  encroachment 
on  such  a  prohibited  area  and  its 
belief  that  it  has  here  a  case  in  which 
local  public  opinion  has  been  so  far 
sold  on  the  merits  of  the  project 
that  legislation  can  be  obtained  to 
except  it  from  the  general  policy. 
Once  this  exception  is  authorized, 
the  bars  will  be  down  and  excepting 
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legislation  in  other  cases  on  equally 
specious  pretexts  will  be  more  easily 
obtainable. 

5.  Had  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
started  with  a  loyal  effort  to  try  to 
comply  with  the  policy  established 
by  Congress  in  the  1935  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
the  Upper  Colorado  project  could 
and  would  doubtless  have  omitted 
the  two  dams  in  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  would  have 
been  materially  different  and  prob- 
ably a  sounder  project  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefits  to  the  ulti- 
mate optimum  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  region  served.  Further 
inquiry  has  indicated  that  the  rest 
of  the  project,  other  than  the  two 
Dinosaur  Monument,  the  Glen  Can- 
yon and  the  Navajo  dam  sites,  has 
been  so  little  and  so  superficially 
studied  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
feasibility  and  construction  costs  of 
its  other  parts.  For  instance,  the 
Gray  Canyon  dam  in  the  project 
report  was  to  be  440  feet  high  above 
the  present  river  elevation  and  to 
store  2,000,000  acre  feet.  It  now 
appears  that  the  foundation  will 
rest  on  shale  and  that  only  a  lower 
earth  dam  will  probably  be  practi- 
cable; also,  that  on  the  other  hand 
this  storage  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  by  building  the  Desolation  dam 
not  now  included  in  the  project. 
It  is  evident  that,  without  further 
detailed  field  investigation  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  based  on  facts,  not 
on  assumptions  and  premises,  so 
costly  a  project  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

6.  In  his  statement  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
27,  1951,  pages  3010-3016,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah,  Sena- 


tor Watkins,  criticized  my  previous 
proposal  for  consideration  of  sub- 
stitute  sites   in   lieu   of  the    Echo 
Park    and    Split    Mountain    dams. 
I   have  already  acknowledged   my 
mistake    in    suggesting    the    New 
Moab   site   as   one   of  these,    and 
pointed  out  another  possible  sub- 
stitute  for   it   and   that  there   are 
doubtless  others.    Secondly,  he  ac- 
cused me  of  ignorance  for  suggesting 
the   Bluff   (since   renamed   Chinle) 
site  as  a  substitute  in  the  second 
phase,  whereas  the  Navajo  reservoir 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  to  control  the  San  Juan 
river  and  the  Bluff  reservoir  further 
downstream    has    been    considered 
only  as  an  alternative  to  it.   In  this 
matter,   as   in   his  belief  that  the 
dams    in    the    Dinosaur    National 
Monument  are  really  necessary  for 
the  good  of  his  State,  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  the  one  who  has  been 
misinformed.   There  is  nothing  mu- 
tually  exclusive   about   these   two 
sites  on  the  San  Juan   River;  in- 
deed,  one  of  the  unbalanced  fea- 
tures of  the  over-all  project  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  is 
that  it  proposes  a  so  much  higher 
degree  of  regulation  and  power  de- 
velopment on  the  Green  (5  dams) 
and  Gunnison  (3  dams)  Rivers  than 
on  the  San  Juan   (1  dam)   or  the 
Upper  Colorado  itself  (no  dams). 
A  fall  of  approximately  1,170  feet 
in  about  120  miles  on  the  San  Juan 
is  entirely  ignored  in  the  proposed 
project.    While  no  promising  reser- 
voir sites  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
covered as  yet  between  the  Navajo 
site  and  the  Bluff  (or  Chinle)  site, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  not 
utilizing  the  latter  and  it  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  one  of  the  possible 
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alternatives  for  the  Echo  Park  and 
Split  Mountain  dams,  with  its 
2,600,000  (possibly  over  7,280,000) 
acre  feet  of  storage,  and  289,000,000 
KWH  or  more  firm  power.  More- 
over, for  nearly  two  centuries  it 
will  catch  the  31,800  acre-feet  of 
residual  sediment  in  the  San  Juan 
River  and  prolong  the  useful  life 
of  the  all  important  Glen  Canyon 
reservoir  to  this  extent. 

7.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
Desolation  site  suggested  as  an 
alternative  by  General  Grant  would 
provide  too  small  a  reservoir  and 
was  never  seriously  considered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation."  This 
is  the  sort  of  statement,  coming  as 
it  evidently  does  directly  from  the 
Bureau,  that  justifies  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  its  arguments:  The 
Bureau  has  itself  estimated  the 
storage  capacity  obtainable  by  a 
dam  at  the  Desolation  site  at  as 
much  as  7,700,000  acre  feet!  This 
is  substantially  more  than  the  335,- 
000  acre  feet  obtainable  in  the  Split 
Mountain  reservoir  and  the  6,400,000 
acre  feet  proposed  at  Echo  Park 
added  together  (6,735,000  acre  feet) 
— and  yet  the  Bureau  clamors  for 
them  and  has,  according  to  the 
Senator,  "never  seriously  con- 
sidered" the  Desolation  Reservoir 
with  the  greater  capacity  "because 
too  small."  It  will  certainly  have  to 
consider  this  site,  if  the  foundation 
conditions  at  the  Gray  Canyon 
site  prove  inadequate  for  the  high 
dam  contemplated.  As  the  project 
does  not  now  include  the  Desola- 
tion dam,  any  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  project  "as  is"  will  have  to 
be  amended.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  field  investiga- 


tion needed  before  the  project  is 
really  fit  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. 

8.  In  my  statement  on  April  3, 
1950,    and    subsequent    published 
articles  I  explicitly  called  attention 
to   the   defectiveness   and   varying 
bases    of    the    construction    costs 
estimated  by  the  Bureau,  but  they 
were  all  the  public  had  from  which 
to  judge  of  the  cost  to  it  in  dollars 
of  this  faulty  project.   In  criticizing 
them  and  me  for  using  them,  Sena- 
tor Watkins  is  merely  confirming 
my  explicitly  and  repeatedly  stated 
caution.    In  considering  legislation 
for    this     project,     Congress     will 
doubtless    have    revised    estimates 
from  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  but 
even  these  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
however  carefully  computed,  if  they 
are  based  on  the  present  lack  of 
factual  knowledge  of  foundation  and 
other  local  conditions.    Surely,  the 
Congress  will  not  authorize  this  so 
costly  project  without  assuring  it- 
self that  the  necessary  factual  in- 
formation   has    actually    been    ob- 
tained in  this  case,  having  in  mind 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
which  was  originally  estimated  to 
cost  $44,000,000  and  which  appears 
to  have  actually  cost  up  to  $200,- 
000,000,  and  on  account  of  which 
the    Federal    Government    is    in- 
volved   in    a    law    suit,    of   which 
Arthur  H.  Carhart  recently  wrote: 
"How  much  public  cash  will  have 
to   be  thrown   in   to   pay   for  ad- 
ditional measures  to  make  up  the 
shortage  of  the  80,000  acre  feet  is 
problematical." 

9.  The  proponents  of  the  project 
place  much  emphasis  on  the  evap- 
oration   factor.     Senator    Watkins 
repeats  their  claim  that  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  other  dam  sites  for 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  will 
involve  an  increase  of  350,000  acre 
feet  annually  in  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion— if  true,  this  would  be  a 
serious  loss  of  water  in  an  area  of 
the  country  greatly  in  need  of  water 
conservation — and  takes  issue  with 
the  possibility  of  compensating  for 
this  loss.  First  of  all,  this  350,000 
acre  feet  is  just  a  guess,  a  nice  big 
round  figure  to  help  the  sales  argu- 
ment, and  apparently  not  correct 
even  based  on  the  Bureau's  own 
method  of  estimating.  The  latter 
would  indicate  an  estimated  loss 
by  evaporation  from  the  Deso- 
lation reservoir  of  351,000  acre 
feet  annually,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  estimated  102,000 
acre  feet  evaporated  from  the 
Echo  Park  Reservoir,  so  that  the 
difference  would  be  only  249,000 
acre  feet — did  the  Bureau  un- 
intentionally overlook  making  the 
subtraction?  While  someone  in 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  doubtless 
computed  this  figure  quite  pre- 
cisely from  the  field  data  available 
and  applied  his  judgment  of  the 
coefficient  applicable,  and  then  for- 
got to  subtract  the  evaporation 
that  would  occur  from  the  Echo 
Park  reservoir;  the  basic  informa- 
tion is  hardly  adequate  to  give 
reliable  results — that  is,  in  this 
great  area  there  are  not  enough 
stations  at  which  reliable  evapora- 
tion measurements  have  been  made 
to  justify  confidence  in  computations 
based  upon  them,  and  there  are 
none  at  or  near  the  proposed  dam 
sites.  Secondly,  in  translating  the 
observations  of  pan  evaporation 
into  acre  feet  for  reservoir  evapora- 
tion the  Bureau  has  used  a  curve 


showing  a  coefficient  of  about  105% 
of  the  pan  records,  whereas  the 
Geological  Survey  has  determined 
that  it  varies  between  70%  and 
95%,  according  to  local  conditions. 
This  indicates  that  even  the  249,000 
acre  feet  loss  is  too  great  by  some 
70,000  or  more  acre  feet,  and  the 
350,000  acre  feet  so  harped  on 
apparently  exceeds  a  justified  esti- 
mate by  about  171,000  acre  feet — 
an  error  of  nearly  50%. 

10.  Finally  and  most  important 
of  all  this  whole  matter  of  computing 
reservoir  evaporation  from  pan  ob- 
servations is  still  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  his  August  6, 
1950,  newspaper  release  justly  spoke 
of  as  "a  comparatively  little  known 
but  important  phase  of  water  re- 
sources development"  and  called 
"an  old  hydrologic  mystery  .  .  . 
One  difficulty  originates  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  knows  just  how 
much  moisture  the  atmosphere  de- 
mands from  a  given  expanse  of 
water  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions." In  the  same  release, 
announcing  the  establishment  on 
Lake  Hefner  near  Oklahoma  City 
of  a  research  project  for  a  better 
solution  of  this  mystery,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
engineers  must  know  exactly  what 
losses  by  evaporation  are  likely  to 
occur  before  they  take  a  dam  past 
the  investigation  stage." — And  yet 
the  proponents  of  this  project 
without  such  exact  knowledge  pro- 
pose to  railroad  through  this  tre- 
mendously costly  project  and  de- 
stroy a  most  unique  National  Monu- 
ment, and  they  have  the  effrontery 
to  quote  a  guessed  at  and  mani- 
festly exaggerated  350,000  acre  feet 
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loss  by  evaporation  as  an  argument 
against  even  considering  substitute 
dam  sites  to  save  the  National 
Monument! 

11.  It  is  distressing  to  find  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Utah 
further    repeating    the    manifestly 
erroneous  propaganda  of  the  pro- 
ponents   for   the    Echo    Park   and 
Split  Mountain  dams:  "If  the  dams 
are  constructed,  everyone  can  see 
all  the  wonders  of  the  Canyons  in 
all  their  splendor — not  from  the  rim 
looking  down,  but  from  the  bottom 
looking   up.     It   is   then   that   the 
majesty  of  the  scenic  area  is  really 
appreciated!"    Here  again  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  have  been  handed  an 
egregiously    misleading    argument. 
The  present  river  surface  (the  bot- 
tom of  the  canyon  at  the  dam  site) 
is  elevation  5,050  feet  and  the  pro- 
posed dam  crest  will  be  at  elevation 
5,575  feet,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon  will  be  some  520  feet  below 
the  lake  surface,  the  view  of  the 
bottom  obtainable  will  be  only  that 
which  can  be  had  from  a  boat  look- 
ing down  through  more  than  500 
feet  of  water,  the  steep  sides  of  the 
narrow  canyon  will  be  submerged, 
only    the    less    dramatic    receding 
upper  slopes  of  the  canyon  will  still 
be  visible  and  "the  majesty  of  the 
scenic    area,"    will    have   been    de- 
stroyed.   I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Senator  and  his  misinformant  that 
"the  majesty  of  the  scenic  area"  is 
most  impressive  when  viewed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  this  view  that  must 
be  preserved  for  present  and  future 
generations  against  the  specious  and 
erroneous    arguments    of  the   pro- 
ponents of  this  project. 

12.  Another  fallacious  argument 


advanced  by  the  proponents  is  the 
erroneous  claim  for  the  creation  of 
added  recreational  facilities  by  the 
dams  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  This  is  just  not  true: 
As  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  other 
reservoirs  of  greater  extent  with 
more  accessible  shores  for  the  two 
in  the  Monument,  there  will  be  on 
the  substitutes  even  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  kind  of  public 
recreation  they  afford;  whereas  the 
sites  the  Bureau  recommends  for 
the  two  reservoirs,  for  which  these 
substitutes  are  proposed,  have 
special  and  rare  recreation  facilities 
that  would  be  destroyed;  especially 
noteworthy  is  the  proposed  flooding 
out  of  Island  Park,  Rainbow  Park 
and  Little  Park.  This  loss  of 
recreation  facilities  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  spurious  claim  of  added  or 
better  recreation  facilities  being 
created  by  the  dams  in  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  can  only  be 
considered  an  intentional  effort  to 
build  up  the  argument  for  them 
without  regard  to  the  facts. 

13.  The  fewness  of  the  people 
who  now  visit  the  Monument  is 
also  strangely  advanced  as  indicat- 
ing their  negligibility.  This  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  accessibility. 
As  soon  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  for  years  has  been 
on  a  starvation  diet,  can  obtain 
funds  to  provide  access  roads  and 
facilities  for  the  care  of  visitors,  a 
large  influx  of  visitors  may  be  ex- 
pected. Even  with  present  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  from  letters 
received  and  articles  published, 
it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  it  is  not  as  negligible  as 
alleged.  When  in  1870  President 
Grant  visited  the  Yellowstone  area 
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of  natural  wonders  probably  not 
more  than  three  parties  of  white 
people  had  seen  it.  However,  he 
had  the  foresight  to  appreciate  its 
possibilities  and  so  favored  and 
signed  the  Act  of  Congress  estab- 
lishing this  first  National  Park. 
Last  year,  1,109,926  people  visited 
it  and  gained  inspiration,  improved 
health  and  enhanced  appreciation 
of  our  country. 

14.  In  these  days  of  uncertain 
foreign  relations  and  chaotic  world 
conditions  the  American  people  are 
called  upon  to  meet  a  great  added 
expenditure  for  the  National  De- 
fense. Of  course,  as  in  the  past, 
every  fanatical  advocate  of  a  proj- 
ect sees  and  pleads  its  importance 
to  National  Defense,  and  much 
ingenuity  is  shown  by  speculative 
business  interests  to  find  reasons 
why  some  of  the  flowing  dollars 
should  be  diverted  to  their  business 
especially.  A  project  involving  such 
colossal  and,  as  shown  above,  such 
indeterminate  costs  as  this  Upper 
Colorado  project  is  too  good  an 
opportunity  to  be  neglected.  The 
proponents  are  indeed  rumored  to 
be  pleading  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  Echo  Park  dam 
to  meet  some  unrevealed  defense 
purpose,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
such  need  which  could  not  be  met 
equally  well  by  power  from  the 
Cross  Mountain  or  Flaming  Gorge 
dams,  and  strangely  enough  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  six  years  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  counts  on 
taking  to  build  the  Echo  Park 
dam  and  the  subsequent  years 
(how  many  depends  upon  the 
weather)  needed  to  fill  the  reservoir; 
in  other  words,  you  cannot  count 


on  the  Echo  Park  dam  being  built 
and  effective  for  National  Defense 
purposes  in  the  present  emergency 
and  long  range  future  needs  can 
adequately  be  met  by  one  of  the 
reservoirs  outside  of  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument. 

15.  One  interesting  heretofore 
recondite  element  of  the  problem 
is  the  possibility  that  the  wastes 
from  the  growing  phosphate  in- 
dustry in  the  Green  River  basin 
above  the  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir 
may  in  time  so  vitiate  the  water 
in  this  reservoir  as  to  make  it  less 
suitable  for  efficient  irrigation  use 
in  the  Uintah  Basin.  The  State  of 
Utah,  therefore,  with  wise  fore- 
sight obtained  a  reservation  in  the 
Interstate  Compact  for  its  use  of 
5,000,000  acre  feet  per  decade  of 
the  potentially  superior  waters  of 
the  Yampa  River  flowing  past 
Mabell,  Colorado.  Some  pro- 
ponents of  the  Echo  Park  reservoir 
now  bring  forward,  as  one  of  the 
arguments  for  this  latter  reservoir, 
that  it  is  needed  for  these  reserved 
waters  of  the  Yampa  to  be  used  in 
it  to  dilute  the  contaminated  waters 
coming  from  the  Flaming  Gorge 
reservoir  and  divert  the  diluted 
water  from  Echo  Park  to  the  Uintah 
Basin  for  irrigation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  only  a  conditional 
plan  the  need  for  which  will  arise 
only  if  and  when  years  in  the  future 
the  Flaming  Gorge  water  becomes 
unfit  for  irrigation  use,  that  it  gives 
no  assurance  of  being  a  final  solu- 
tion in  case  the  dilution  should 
ultimately  itself  prove  inadequate, 
that  an  alternative  solution  would 
be  the  establishment  of  control 
over  the  extent  of  contamination 
of  the  Green  River  water,  and  an- 
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other  solution  would  be  a  dam 
outside  the  National  Monument 
when  the  time  comes.  This  possible 
future  problem  is  certainly  no  argu- 
ment for  building  the  Echo  Park 
Dam  now  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
project.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
proposed  illegitimate  use  of  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  was 
not  evident  from  the  compact 
itself,  and  that,  if  it  had  been 
candidly  stated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  at  the  time,  the  latter 
would  have  had  a  chance  then  to 
raise  the  question  and  to  condition 
its  approval  of  the  compact  on  the 
insertion  of  limiting  language. 

16.  The  project  as  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  for  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
In  order  to  make  a  show  of  its  being 
self-liquidating  for  use  in  the  sales 
talk  to  Congress,  it  contemplates 
the  construction  within  20  years 
of  dams  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
is  needed  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  river  system 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  promised  discharge  at  Lee's 
Ferry  and  present  local  require- 
ments. This  urgency  proposed  is 
for  the  production  of  electric  power 
beyond  the  immediate  present  mar- 
ket, the  sale  of  which,  if  a  market 
can  be  found,  it  is  claimed  will  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  project;  but 
subsequently  with  the  growing  use 
of  water  for  agriculture,  municipal 
use  and  other  purposes,  this  supply 
for  power  will  decrease  and  the 
the  added  requirements  for  power, 
artificially  created  by  the  block  of 
unneeded  Federally  subsidized 
power  thrown  on  the  market,  will 
be  contending  for  the  water  with 


farmers  and  municipalities  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  apparently 
thought  that  the  supplementary 
power  needed  to  meet  this  problem 
might  be  obtained  by  commercial 
production  of  power  by  waste  gas, 
a  by-product  of  the  shale  refining 
industry.  However,  according  to 
the  most  recent  information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  needed  quan- 
tity of  surplus  gas  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

17.  The  present  officials  of  the 
Bureau    and    other   proponents    of 
the   project   as   proposed,    if  they 
have  thought  of  it  at  all,  probably 
count  on  being  retired  or  dead  by 
the  time  this  contest  between  ir- 
rigation and  domestic  users  on  the 
one  hand  and  power  consumers  on 
the  other  occurs  and  hence  are  not 
concerned  about  it — what  they  want 
is  authorization  to  go  ahead  with 
their  encroachment  in  the  Dinosaur 
National   Monument,    in   violation 
of  sound  public  policy  which  they 
find    irksome,    and   approval   of  a 
project  on  which  the  local  public  has 
been  successfully  sold,  without  wait- 
ing to  make  the  sort  of  thorough 
field  investigation,  and  giving  the 
consideration   to    other   public   in- 
terests, which  such  a  costly  and  ex- 
tensive   project    deserves. 

18.  It  is  pertinent  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  likelihood  of  actually 
paying  off  the  cost  of  the  project 
by  the  sale  of  power  in  its  initial 
years,    as    the    Bureau    proposes, 
that    the    President's    Water    Re- 
sources Policy  Commission  in  Vol. 
II,  page  371  of  its  report  says:  "The 
extent  to   which  the   undeveloped 
power   potential    of   the    Colorado 
Basin  could  or  would  be  utilized  is 
largely  undetermined  at  this  time 
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and  this  presents  a  problem  Jor 
future  study." — But  the  Bureau 
wants  funds  to  go  ahead  with  having 
its  own  way  without  waiting  for 
such  a  study;  what  difference  does 
it  make  how  much  public  money  is 
spent  or  whether  the  power  can  be 
sold  at  the  assumed  profitable 
price,  if  the  Echo  Park  Dam  in 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
can  just  be  built  and  a  precedent 
established  for  destroying  this 
unique  bit  of  our  national  heritage? 
Of  course,  the  Bureau,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  "the  estimating 
of  probable  future  power  loads  for 
periods  beyond  a  few  years  to  come 
is  largely  speculative  even  under 
more  or  less  normal  conditions," 
it  hauls  in  "the  relatively  enormous 
effect  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  continued  production  of  war- 
time industries"  (Appendix  C  to 
its  report),  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter's  special  demand 
should  be  well  over  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  National  Defense 
program,  or  by  the  time  the  dam 
can  possibly  be  built  and  the  reser- 
voir filled,  even  if  we  have  been 
involved  in  a  devastating  war  in 
the  meantime. 

19.  The  same  commentator 
quoted  in  paragraph  2  above,  says 
in  regard  to  the  economics  of  the 
project,  "the  primary  purpose  of 
the  project  during  its  earlier  life 
would  be  to  provide  power  revenues 
to  subsidize  irrigation  .  .  .  With  re- 
spect to  the  estimated  value  of 
power  used  in  justification  of  the 
project,  it  appears  that  in  addition 
to  the  questions  raised  previously 
with  regard  to  the  assumed  large 
secondary  benefits  there  may  also 
be  a  question  with  regard  to  the 


direct  benefits  based  on  the  value 
used  of  5.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
.  .  .  The  report  does  not  clearly 
show  that  the  rate  of  5.5  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  would  yield  a  suf- 
ficient return  to  the  projec  tto  war- 
rant construction  of  the  necessary 
transmission  facilities  to  the  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  southern 
California  or  that  a  market  would 
exist.  .  ." 

20.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah's  statement,  after  a 
very  courteous  personal  reference 
to  my  article  on  the  subject  of  this 
project,  continues:  "I  am  informed, 
however,  that  General  Grant's  en- 
gineering experience  has  not  ex- 
tended to  the  Colorado  River,  and 
a  careful  reading  of  his  article  will 
substantiate  this  point."  That  I 
have  had  no  engineering  experience 
directly  connected  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  is  regrettably 
true.  However,  while  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  I  had  occasion  to 
study  and  review  many  projects 
of  the  same  general  character,  six 
years  as  U.  S.  district  engineer  for 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
river  system  and  on  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  in  addition 
to  professional  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  reclamation  projects  where 
and  when  practicable,  justify  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  in 
my  competence  to  review  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau's  project  in  this  case 
and  even  to  point  out  some  flaws 
and  inadequacies  in  it.  My  article, 
referred  to  above,  was  prepared  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau's  available  studies  and 
reports.  It  was  not  intended  as  an 
original  revision,  but  as  indicated 
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therein  to  show  that  by  their  own 
statements  the  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  reservoirs  could  be  elimi- 
nated. My  comments  heretofore 
and  herein  have  been  based  on  the 
Reclamation  Bureau's  own  studies 
and  on  information  gained  from 
competent  authorities  who  have 
studied  the  project  in  detail  and 
some  of  whom  have  visited  the  area. 
I  do  not  claim  any  original  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  from  special 
personal  knowledge  of  the  territory, 
but  only  the  results  of  study  and 
analysis  by  a  reasonably  well  edu- 
cated citizen  concerned  primarily  in 
protecting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  the  unnecessary  de- 
struction of  a  valuable  part  of  the 
National  heritage  at  a  tremendous 
and  still  undefined  cost  on  the  plea, 
which  to  me  is  evidently  erroneous 
and  mistaken,  that  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  a  small  area,  when 
I  am  convinced  it  will  do  them  more 
harm  than  good  unless  restudied 
and  revised. 

21.  As  to  the  unique  quality  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  and  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  it  and  mak- 
ing it  accessible  to  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  has  been  re- 
ported on  by  experts  qualified  to 
judge  of  scenic  and  park  values. 
They  are  all  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  American  heritage  and 
that  its  destruction  by  filling  the 
canyons  to  the  height  proposed 
must  be  prevented — and  no  one 
can  foresee  what  other  outrages 
may  eventually  become  necessary 
with  the  demand  for  more  power, 
when  the  Reclamation  Bureau  has 
by  its  good  salesmanship  induced  a 


demand  that  can  no  longer  be  met 
after  some  years  without  depriving 
the  farmers  of  water  they  need. 

22.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress would  at  this  time  of  financial 
stress,    authorize   the   cost   of  this 
very  costly  project,  if  it  understood 
fully  to  what  extent  it  is  still  specu- 
lative, destructive  and  likely  to  do 
ultimate  harm  rather  than  good  to 
the  community  itself.    Wisdom  in 
lieu  of  salesmanship  certainly  justi- 
fies   elimination     of    the    two    so 
destructive  elements,  the  Echo  Park 
and    Split    Mountain    dams,    the 
authorization  now  of  only  a  very 
few  elements  to  meet  local  needs 
for  the  next  score  of  years,  and  a 
considerate  restudy  and  revision  of 
the  project  on  the  basis  of  facts,  to 
be  ascertained  by  more  thorough 
field  surveys. 

23.  Recent  exhaustive  study  by 
a    competent    engineer    fully    con- 
versant with  it  and  with  local  con- 
ditions  has  been   available  to  me 
in    preparing    this    memorandum. 
I   believe  there  is   nothing  in  the 
foregoing     inconsistent     with     his 
views. 

24.  There  are  certainly  so  many 
obviously  doubtful  features  in  the 
report  and  it  is  based  on  such  in- 
adequate   field    investigation    that 
a   review   of  the   project,    as   now 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, should  be  made  by  some 
other  competent  Federal  office  hav- 
ing extensive  experience  with  such 
projects  and  which  is  not  implicated 
in    the    present    sales    campaign. 
The  views  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.    S.    Army,    would   certainly   be 
reliable    and    dependable.     I    have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to 
make  such  a  step  by  step  study  and 
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review,  I  can  only  point  out  errors 
and  inconsistencies  that  are  more 
or  less  obvious  in  the  report  itself, 
and  the  fallacies  in  the  arguments 
of  the  proponents.  In  doing  so  I  am 
convinced  that  I  am  performing  a 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  local  people  who 
have  been  "sold  this  bill  of  goods." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
25.  In  view  of  the  recognized 
necessity  for  a  sound,  well  thought 
out  project  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  system  and  of  the  paucity 
of  reliable  factual  data,  the  follow- 
ing is  recommended : 

(a)  That   the    Secretary    of  the 
Interior  concur  in  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  early  construction 
of  the  dams  known  as 

Flaming  Gorge 

Cross  Mountain 

Whitewater  (Bridgeport) 

Gray  Canyon 

with  the  proviso  that  the  Gray 
Canyon  site  be  given  special 
study  with  relation  to  the  suit- 
ability of  foundation  conditions 
and  the  possible  advisability  of 
substituting  the  Desolation  Can- 
yon site  therefor,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both; 

(b)  That  he  order  the  remainder 
of  the   project  to   be   restudied 
after  adequate  field  investigation 
with  a  view  to  the  elimination 
of  all  encroachments  on  National 
Monuments  and  National  Parks; 
that  the  National  Park  Service 
especially   investigate  the   prob- 
able impact  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  on  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
National    Monument    and    any 
other  similar  doubtful  cases;  and 
that    Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs 


report  any  objections  it  may  have 
to  the  Navajo  reservoir; 

(c)  That  the  revised  project  be 
integrated  with  present  and  pros- 
pective participating  projects  and 
with  private  and  commercial  uses 
of  water   (or  comprise  a  practi- 
cable plan  for  doing  so),  and  that 
a    mutually    consistent    program 
be  outlined;  and  finally, 

(d)  That    the    development    of 
electric  power  be  planned  to  meet 
the  natural  growth  of  demand, 
avoiding   any    artificial    stimula- 
tion of  the  market  which  would 
create  a  demand  that  can  not  be 
met   in  the   later  stages  of  the 
project. 

26.  There   is   no   thought   on   the 
part  oj  any  conservation  interest  to 
deprive    the    citizens    oj   the    Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  of  any  drop  of 
water,  which  they  need  or  can  put  to 
use  in   bettering  their  communities. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation    which    has    deprived 
and  continues  to  deprive  the  people 
dependent  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado    River    system    of    some 
200,000   to  300,000   acre   feet   an- 
nually   by    its    diversion    through 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project. 

27.  Objection    is    made,    however, 
to    the    unnecessary    destruction    at 
incalculable   expense   to   the   already 
heavily   burdened   nation   of  one   of 
our   great   natural,    scenic   wonders, 
which  has  been  legally  reserved  Jor 
the   benefit  of  the  American  people 
and  has  such   unique   inspirational 
and  recreational  values,  in  order  to 
railroad    through    a    project    which 
on    examination    is    evidently    only 
half  baked.   Speaking  for  the  Ameri- 

(Concluded  on  page  21} 
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EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


A  New  Home  Rule  Bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 


Many  so-called  home-rule  bills 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
failed  to  pass  Congress.  Now  comes 
a  new  compromise  bill  offered  by  21 
eminent  Senators  with  a  companion 
bill  introduced  by  a  single  member 
of  the  House.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
86-page  bill  is  included  in  the 
Watch  Service.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  bill  was  reported  favorably 
under  a  vote  of  5  to  3  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  In  the  last  Congress 
a  somewhat  different  home  rule 
bill  passed  the  Senate. 

It  should  be  recalled  at  the  outset 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
established  solely  for  and  has  been 
maintained  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The 
bread  winners  in  a  large  number  of 
the  families  residing  in  the  District 
are  Federal  employes  appointed 
under  the  Civil  Service  system  of 
quotas,  according  to  population,  of 
the  several  States.  Most  of  these 
maintain  their  citizenship  in  the 
State  from  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. Then  there  are  the  mem- 
bers and  many  employes  of  the 
Congress,  also  from  the  States.  A 
growing  number  of  civic  and  com- 
mercial associations  maintain  na- 
tional headquarters  in  the  District, 
but  the  interest  of  their  officers 
is  national  and  not  local.  There  is 
longer  tenure  of  residence  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community 
than  on  the  part  of  Federal  em- 
ployes; but  the  Board  of  Trade 


has  consistently  opposed  any  of  the 
recent  or  pending  so-called  home- 
rule  bills.  No  doubt  it  is  because  of 
these  inescapable  limitations  to  any 
balanced  electorate  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  provides  that  otherwise 
qualified  residents  of  the  District 
who  vote  in  their  Home  States  on 
National  matters  may  also  vote  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  this 
provision  should  survive  court  de- 
cisions it  produces  a  queer  anomaly 
in  that  some  of  the  voters  who 
elected  the  delegate  in  Congress 
would  also  have  voted  for  members 
of  Congress  from  a  State  of  the 
Union!  And  if  the  Courts  should 
rule  against  the  provision,  legisla- 
tion and  budget  making  for  the 
National  Capital  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

These  inconsistencies  would  be 
erased  if  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment could  be  adopted  giving  those 
qualified  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  do  not  vote  elsewhere 
the  right  to  elect  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  to  vote 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  U.  S.  No  person  would  then 
be  voting  for  dual  representation  in 
Congress  and  the  residents  of  the 
District  would  have  their  pro- 
portionate part  in  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which,  under  the 
Constitution  is  responsible  for  all 
legislation  whatsoever  for  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government. 
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The  delegation  of  authority  by 
which  Congress  would  in  the 
pending  bill  abdicate  its  jurisdiction 
is  given  over  a  wide  range  and  in 
very  general  terms;  but  in  the  same 
bill  Congress  retains  the  right  to 
interfere  or  act  on  any  District 
matter  at  any  time.  One  cannot 
imagine  a  more  chaotic  situation. 
One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  new  Council  would  prove  an 
expensive  luxury  without  any  con- 
clusive power. 

Under  the  bill  these  same  electors 
would  vote  for  the  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  At  present  the 
Board  of  Education  is  appointed  by 
the  District  Supreme  Court  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Board  out  of 
politics.  We  think  that  this  has 
worked  very  well  in  the  past. 

A  new  feature  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Mayor,  at 
a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  three  District  Com- 
missioners, also  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  one  nominated  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  This  pro- 
vision at  least  keeps  the  executive 
in  Federal  hands. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions involved  here.  The  vote  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  former  is  a  question 
of  justice  to  the  American  citizens 
who  live  in  the  District  and  who  do 
not  maintain  citizenship  in  any 
State.  The  latter  is  a  problem  in 
providing  a  responsible  government 
for  the  Federal  City  which  serves 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  the  only 


equitable  method  of  granting  the 
franchise  to  the  non- voting  District 
residents.  The  governmental  prob- 
lem is  not  solved.  For  all  of  the 
expensive  machinery  set  up  it 
might  well  be  that  the  monumental 
character  of  the  Federal  City,  in 
which  all  American  citizens  take 
great  pride,  would  gradually  be 
scaled  down  by  small-town  econ- 
omies and  local  political  interests. 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  in 
view  of  the  growing  burden  placed 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  District. 
Owning  less  than  half  of  the  land 
in  the  District,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  one  dollar  for  every 
20  cents  provided  by  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Who  can  suppose  that 
the  hard-pressed  taxpayers  in  the 
District  would  willingly  agree  to 
seeing  the  Federal  Government 
acquire  another  acre  for  Federal 
buildings  in  its  own  Federal  City? 
From  paying  one  half  of  the  ex- 
penses, as  under  the  substantive 
law  of  1878  or  40%  as  recognized 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  paying 
16^3%,  which  is  indeed  greater 
than  the  current  share  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  none  the 
less  unfair  on  any  sound  basis  for 
computation  and  relative  vested 
interests. 

Thus  in  the  guise  of  granting  an 
ineffective  limited,  local  franchise 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Federal  Government 
would  in  fact  be  imposing  on  the 
taxpayers  a  financial  burden  which 
they  could  not  possibly  meet. 
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Niagara  Falls 


Two  hundred  years  ago  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  Niagara  Falls  roared 
over  the  precipice  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  wilderness.  Then  cities 
grew  up,  with  factories,  commercial 
establishments  and  amusement 
places.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  fos- 
tered the  preservation  of  the  natural 
scenic  spectacle  by  developing  parks 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  the 
United  States  the  Burton  Act  of 
1906  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Falls.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Treaty  of  1909 
which  permitted  permanent  diver- 
sion for  power  from  the  Niagara 
River  above  the  Falls  of  20,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  United 
States  and  36,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  Canada. 

From  the  time  the  American 
Civic  Association  was  organized  in 
1904,  Saving  Niagara  Falls  became 
a  major  project.  President  Taft,  in 
an  address  before  the  Association, 
declared  that  Dr.  McFarland  and 
his  cohorts  had  been  so  active  that 
they  caused  his  own  mother  to 
write  him  a  letter  begging  him  to 
save  Niagara  Falls.  Both  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland and  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted  had  cooperated  with  Taft  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  War  on  this 
important  subject. 

When  the  two  national  govern- 
ments, in  response  to  popular  de- 
mand, set  up  the  Special  Inter- 
national Niagara  Board  in  the 
twenties,  Dr.  McFarland  was  named 
one  of  the  two  members  from  the 
United  States.  This  Board  pro- 


posed remedial  works  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  and  recom- 
mend that  if,  upon  the  completion 
of  these,  the  withdrawal  of  an  ad- 
ditional 20,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
would  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  appreciably  affect  the  scenic 
value  of  the  Falls  and  the  integrity 
of  the  river,  such  additional  with- 
drawals might  be  made  for  a  trial 
period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

During  the  war  and  postwar 
years  diversions  were  increased  un- 
der temporary  permits  to  32,500 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  United 
States  and  50,430  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  Canada.  When  the  tem- 
porary permits  were  due  to  expire, 
the  treaty  of  1950  was  drafted, 
stressing  the  remedial  works  but 
also  definitely  authorizing  diversions 
of  excess  waters  over  100,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  daylight  hours 
and  in  summer  and  over  50,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  in  night  time 
and  in  winter.  Under  the  treaty  it 
would  thus  be  possible  to  divert 
44,000  to  210,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  power  depending  on  the 
river  flow  and  the  season  of  the  year 
and  time  of  day. 

Col.  Herman  W.  SchuII,  Jr., 
U.  S.  District  Engineer  at  Buffalo, 
has  made  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  Niagara  proposals  illustrated 
with  maps.  He  explains  that  the 
Bureau  of  Power  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  prepared 
plans  for  using  the  additional  power 
diversions  permitted  to  the  United 
States  and  for  making  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  32,500  cubic  feet  per 
second  now  being  diverted  by  the 
U.  S.  plants.  The  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
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District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  reviewing  the  plan  of  the  Bureau 
of  Power  in  the  light  of  the  1950 
Treaty.  Further  research  and  ex- 
perimentation with  hydraulic 
models  are  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  efficient  use  of  the  waters 
available  for  power. 

For  account  of  pending  bills  in 
Congress,  see  the  Watch  Service. 

Veterans  in  the  Civic  Association 
who  have  labored  for  years  to  pre- 
serve Niagara  Falls,  recognize  that 
the  wilderness  phase  is  definitely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  If  they  are  fair, 
they  must  also  recognize  that  Dr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  who  defended 
the  beauty  of  the  Falls  for  more 
than  forty  years,  did  concur  in  the 
Report  of  1928  made  by  the  Special 
International  Niagara  Board  which 
recommended  the  remedial  works 
and  some  further  experimental  di- 
versions ij  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  beauty  of  the  Falls  would  not 
thereby  be  impaired.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  express  an  opinion  that 
100,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
water  flowing  over  the  Falls  might 
possibly  maintain  its  beauty  and 
another  thing  definitely  to  authorize 
diversions  of  all  waters  over  that 
amount,  with  diversions  down  to 
50,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
night  and  during  the  winter.  It  may 
be  true  that  beauty  is  indeed  in  the 


eye  of  the  beholder,  but  it  goes  hard 
with  conservationists  to  see  beauty 
turned  on  for  their  benefit  and 
turned  off  for  power.  And  from 
past  experience  they  have  little 
faith  that  machinery  once  installed 
for  diversions  by  night  and  in  the 
winter  will  not  in  emergencies  be 
used  in  daylight  and  in  summer. 

The  reappointment  or  the  re- 
activation of  the  International  Niag- 
ara Board  with  an  engineer  and  a 
member  representing  the  public 
interest  from  each  country  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  Board  on 
which  Dr.  McFarland  served)  would 
provide  a  method  for  ascertaining 
the  results  of  maximum  diversions 
on  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  as  well 
as  from  the  power  proponents. 

The  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  has  up  to  the 
present  time  taken  no  stand  on 
whether  the  power  should  be  pub- 
licly or  privately  developed,  or 
whether,  on  the  United  States  side, 
it  should  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  of  New  York  or  both.  The 
Association  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  preservation  of  the  majesty 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  its  surround- 
ings and  the  prevention  of  any 
works  which  would  lessen  that 
beauty. 


Protect  Our  National  Parks  by  Law 

Congressman  Leroy  Johnson    of     or  maintenance  of  any  project  for 


California,  always  a  friend  of  con-     the   storage   or   delivery   of  water 
servation  of  our  natural  resources,      within    or    affecting    any    national 

park  or  monument. 

National  parks  and  monuments 


has  introduced  into  Congress  (See 

Watch  Service)  a  bill  which  would         . r-"™  . _ 

prohibit  the  construction,  operation     are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
but  there  is  no  basic  law  to  prevent 
surveys  for  and  constructional  recla- 
mation and  other  projects  in  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments.  It  is 
true  that  Secretary  Krug  and  later 
Secretary  Chapman  issued  orders 
that  no  entry  should  be  made  into 
national  parks  and  monuments  by 
representatives  of  any  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  without 
express  authorization  by  the  Secre- 
tary. But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  grant 


such  permission  (indeed  has  on  oc- 
casion) and  if  Congressman  John- 
son's bill  passes  Congress,  only  a 
future  Act  of  Congress  could  change 
it  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  bill 
would  put  into  effect  the  basic  pro- 
tections which  Congress  expressed 
in  the  enabling  Act  setting  up  the 
National  Park  Service  and  creating 
the  Yellowstone  and  other  National 
Parks.  It  should  command  the  sup- 
port of  all  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 


Leave  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Where  It  Is 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  gone  on  record  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  favor  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  where  the  conservation 
agencies  can  be  assembled  under  a 
Secretary  with  a  voice  in  the  Cabi- 
net. Advocates  of  conservation 
generally  fear  that  the  dispersal  of 
conservation  agencies  into  Depart- 
ments where  the  major  interest  lies 
in  other,  and  sometimes  conflicting, 
fields,  would  prove  to  be  a  handicap 
to  conservation,  however  useful  it 
might  be  to  construction  agencies 
with  programs  for  invading  the 
national  parks. 

Senate  Bill  1149  (See  Watch 
Service,  June,  1951),  therefore,  which 
would  move  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  Agriculture, 
should  be  amended  to  omit  this 
item.  On  September  14,  Horace  M. 
Albright,  President  of  the  U.  S. 


Potash  Company,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  filed  a  brief 
with  the  Committee  on  opposing 
this  transfer.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  deals  with  mining 
claims,  mineral  laws  and  other 
functions  unrelated  to  agriculture. 
Said  he: 

Forestry  and  grazing,  which  are  two 
important  items  in  common  with  the 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  do  not 
loom  large  enough  in  terms  of  national 
interest  to  justify  the  transfer  of  this 
bureau  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  is  nothing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  do  to  strengthen 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
facilitate  the  execution  of  its  assigned 
duties;  nor  can  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  do  anything  important  to 
improve  the  general  services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  farm- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  placing  the 
Bureau  and  its  lands  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  away  from  the 
other  land  agencies  and  the  Geological 
Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines  with  which 
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it  is  now  associated  would  certainly  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
create  problems  for  mining  and  other  snOuId  be  left  in  the  Department  of 
industries  which  would  complicate  mat-  .  here  .  . 

ters  enormously  tor  those  industries 
while  doing  almost  nothing  for  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States. 


Strictly  Personal 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd,  has 
been  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments.  Gen. 
Grant  will  succeed  Dr.  Fiske  Kim- 
ball.  Dr.  Turpin  C.  Bannister  of 
Urbana,  III.,  has  been  named  to  the 
Board  also,  to  succeed  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Bolton.  The  Advisory  Board 
consists  of  1 1  members  distinguished 
in  various  special  fields  whose  duty 
is  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters 
affecting  the  national  parks  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 


Paul  van  T.  Hedden  and  Eugene 
Martini  announce  the  formation  of 
a  partnership  to  be  known  as  Mar- 
tini and  Hedden,  planning  and 
zoning  consultants,  with  offices  at 
175  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Oscar  Sutermeister,  has  com- 
pleted his  work  as  head  of  the  re- 
search section  of  the  Master  Plan 
Study  Project  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as 
consultant  on  industrial  and  urban 
dispersion. 


Carl  Berg  and  Hilbert  E.  Dahl 
announce  the  formation  of  a  partner- 
ship under  the  name  of  Berg  and 
Dahl,  Landscape  Architects  and 
City  Planners,  with  offices  at  810 
Realty  Building,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


Miss  Tess  Sedweek  writes  that 
she  has  left  the  Planning  Board  of 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.  to  take  over  a 
job  as  consultant  for  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  Authority,  with 
headquarters  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Our 
best  wishes  go  to  Miss  Sedweek  for 
success  and  happiness  in  her  new 
connection. 


Raymond  W.  Blanchard,  formerly 
with  the  District  Engineer,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  the  past  three  years  having 
preparation  of  the  Master  Land  Use 
Plans  for  the  flood  control  reservoir 
areas,  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Chief  Engineers'  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  is  now  with  the 
Planning  Branch,  Military  Con- 
struction. 


Coleman  Woodbury,  Director  of 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Study  in 
Chicago  for  the  past  three  years 
will  take  up  his  new  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  Regional  Planning  at 
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Harvard  University  in  late  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Woodbury  will  assume 
the  Charles  Dyer  Norton  chair  in 
regional  planning. 


Thomas  James,  Director  of  the 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission, 
has  been  functioning  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  November  1950.  His 
work  as  Coordinator  of  the  Louis- 
ville Flood  Wall  Project,  and  as 
lawyer  and  administrator  in  Louis- 
ville, were  excellent  preparation  for 
the  planning  responsibilities  he  now 
carries. 


Robert  Foeller  has  taken  over 
the  job  of  Plan  Director  of  the 
Toledo-Lucas  County  Plan  Com- 
mission and  is  now  in  process  of 
developing  a  Master  Plan  with  the 
aid  of  Bartholomew  and  Associates. 


Congressman  Leroy  Johnson  of 
California  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  13  a  statement 
on  Newton  B.  Drury,  A  Great 
Conservationist.  Reprints  are  avail- 
able at  Headquarters  Office,  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C 


Round  Table  on  Citizens  Organizations" 


This  Report  is  a  continuation  of  the  presenta- 
tion begun  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Reporter's  Re- 
ports of  the  After  Breakfast  Roundtables  given  at 
the  1951  Citizens  Conference  on  Planning,  at 
Miami,  April  11-15. 

Panel  Chairman:  Kenneth  P.  Vinsel, 
Executive  Vice-President,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Panel:  Mrs.  Enoch  W.  Frost,  Texarkana, 
Ark.;  Don  Hathorn,  Secy.,  South 
Miami  District  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, South  Miami;  Park  H. 
Martin,  Exec.  Dir.,  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  De- 
velopment, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ever- 
ett B.  Mansur,  Planning  Consult- 
ant, San  Gabriel,  Calif.;  Granville 
W.  Moore,  V.  P.,  Greater  Dallas 
Planning  Council,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Robert  R.  Snodgrass,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Kenneth  C.  Welch, 
Chairman,  Planning  Commission, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Reporter:  Eric  Carlson,  Associate  Editor, 
The  American  City  Magazine. 

What  is  a  "citizens"  organization? 

This  first  question  was  posed  by 
the  panel  chairman  from  a  care- 
fully-prepared outline  made  avail- 
able by  him,  and  raised  the  issue 
whether  so-called  special  interest 


groups,  such  as  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  could  be  included  in  the 
definition  or  whether  "citizens" 
organizations  must  be  representa- 
tive of  all  groups  in  a  community. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  "citizens"  organizations 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion  are 
those  which  receive  no  assistance 
from  government.  One  panel  mem- 
ber pointed  out,  however,  that  in 
Kansas  City  the  Department  of 
Welfare  of  the  city  government  has 
aided  in  establishing  a  system  of 
neighborhood  and  community  coun- 
cils for  independent  citizen  dis- 
cussion of  local  problems  and  needs, 
on  which  the  city  government  later 
takes  action. 

Major  point  of  agreement  was 
on  definition  introduced  by  Park  H. 
Martin  that  a  "citizens"  organiza- 
tion is  "any  group  concerned  with 
community  improvement,  both  phys- 
ically and  culturally." 
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General  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  fact  that  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  depending  on  its  pro- 
gram and  activities,  could  also  be 
considered  a  "citizens"  organiza- 
tion. In  fact,  Robert  R.  Snodgrass 
said  that  if  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce  does  not  take  a  broad 
overall  view  of  community  prob- 
lems and  needs,  it  is  grossly  dere- 
lict in  its  responsibilities.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  Atlanta  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  taken  leadership  in 
effectuating  a  31 -point  city- wide 
improvement  effort  by  calling  to- 
gether special-interest  groups  of  all 
kinds  for  consultation,  to  get  their 
assistance  and  to  aid  in  coordinat- 
ing the  program. 

Mr.  Vinsel,  the  panel  Chairman, 
described  the  operation  of  the 
Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which,  he  believed,  could  properly 
be  called  a  "citizens"  organization. 
The  Louisville  Area  Development 
Association,  of  which  he  had  for- 
merly been  director,  had  been 
formed  in  1943  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  but  financial  support 
for  its  operation  had  tended  to 
dwindle.  Last  year,  the  L.A.D.A. 
was  merged  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, Convention  Bureau,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  staff 
of  the  L.A.D.A.  originally  had  been 
four,  but  the  resulting  organization, 
known  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, now  has  30  staff  people, 
thus  greatly  augmenting  its  pos- 
sibilities for  effective  work.  Mr. 
Vinsel  said  that  the  Chamber  does 
take  real  leadership  in  overall  city 
problems  and  that  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  the  city 
administration  of  particular  issues, 


though  supporting  a  broad  planning 
approach. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  thought, 
still,  that  chambers  of  commerce 
generally  tend  to  act  as  special 
interest  groups,  and  that  they  are 
so  identified  in  the  public  mind. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  belong 
to  a  citizens  organization,  he  said, 
not  just  businessmen.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  helps 
to  finance  the  Allegheny  Conference, 
which  was  formed  in  1943,  but  it 
does  so  through  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Business  Council,  not  directly. 
The  Council  raises  funds  for  all 
civic  agencies  except  those  in  the 
health  and  welfare  fields. 

Kenneth  C.  Welch,  Chairman, 
Grand  Rapids  Planning  Commission, 
told  how  the  Grand  Rapids  Cham- 
ber had  helped  to  establish  and  had 
cooperated  with  the  Greater  Grand 
Rapids  Development  Association. 
The  public  relations  director  of  the 
Chamber  became  the  director  of  the 
Association,  whose  financial  needs 
were  later  provided  for  through  the 
Community  Chest.  The  Associa- 
tion was  instrumental  in  getting 
business  groups  together  on  city 
and  metropolitan-wide  planning 
problems,  and  engaged  a  planning 
consultant  to  prepare  a  master 
plan  for  the  city.  This  is  an  example 
of  where  a  citizens  organization 
actually  went  ahead  and  did  the 
planning  job  itself  because  of  orig- 
inal political  opposition  to  planning 
within  the  local  government. 

Everett  B.  Mansur  warned  of 
the  potential  dangers  in  having 
citizens  organization  do  planning 
themselves,  particularly  the  danger 
of  special  interest  motivations  dom- 
inating the  preparations  of  such 
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plans.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
most  useful  thing  citizens  organiza- 
tions can  do  is  to  work  closely  with 
and  back  up  local  planning  com- 
missions. He  said  also  that  citizens 
organizations  can  be  of  two  types: 
the  special  project  type,  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Traffic  Improvement 
Association,  which  raised  money  to 
promote  interest  in  freeway  and 
highway  projects  in  Los  Angeles 
and  which  went  out  of  business 
when  the  plans  were  made;  and  the 
cross-section  type,  such  as  the  City 
Planning  Association,  a  representa- 
tive group,  which  sponsored  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, promoted  planning,  and 
then  went  out  of  existence.  Some  of 
the  Association's  functions  have, 
however,  now  been  absorbed  by  the 
Southern  California  Planning  Con- 
gress— which  stimulates  planning 
and  whose  members  meet  once  a 
month  in  various  communities.  Dues 
are  nominal,  and  staff  is  provided 
by  some  planning  commission  in 
the  area. 

Granville  W.  Moore,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil, described  in  detail  how  his 
organization  functions.  Formed  in 
November  1946  it  is  an  overall, 
non-political  organization,  with  the 
200  members  on  its  Advisory  Board 
scattered  throughout  the  Greater 
Dallas  area  of  more  than  900 
square  miles  and  20  municipalities. 
The  right-hand  arm  of  the  Council 
is  a  Research  Bureau,  with  a  direc- 
tor and  staff,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
ferret  out  facts  on  particular  local 
issues.  Fairly  high  contributions, 
$200  per  person  on  the  average, 
from  board  members  of  the  Council, 
furnish  the  base  for  the  Council's 


operation.  Among  its  major  ob- 
jectives are:  master  plan  improve- 
ment as  a  continuing  process;  good 
government  and  up-to-date  budget- 
ing procedures;  concern  with  proper 
growth  and  development  of  the 
county  area  and  of  the  central 
business  district;  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing Dallas  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work;  and  fact-finding. 

Panel  members  agreed  that  it  is 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impractical, 
to  attempt  to  finance  a  citizens 
organization  on  membership  dues 
alone.  Larger  amounts  are  needed, 
and  there  must  be  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain contributions  from  business 
and  industry  and  from  wealthier 
members  of  the  community.  Other- 
wise, as  pointed  out  by  Don  Ha- 
thorn,  Secretary,  South  Miami  Dis- 
trict Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
organization  will  bog  down  because 
too  much  work  will  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  executive,  who  may 
be  a  volunteer  or  who  may  be  at- 
tempting to  do  the  job  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Definite  participation  and  leader- 
ship from  the  top  is  needed  if  a 
citizens  organization  is  to  be  sus- 
tained over  a  period  of  years.  In 
Louisville,  Atlanta,  and  Grand 
Rapids  the  chambers  of  commerce 
have  shown  such  leadership. 

In  Pittsburgh,  though  business- 
men help  finance  the  Allegheny 
Council  and  have  been  among  its 
prime  movers,  the  Council  is  di- 
vorced from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. However,  Mr.  Martin 
agreed  that  a  citizens  organization 
will  have  greater  chances  of  success 
and  accomplish  more  if  it  is  or- 
ganized from  the  top  down,  rather 
than  if  it  attempts  to  pull  itself  up 
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by  the  bootstraps  through  exclu- 
sively a  grass  roots  approach. 

Some  examples  of  unsuccessful 
organizational  approaches  were 
discussed.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  panel  members  represented,  on 
the  whole,  examples  of  successful 
citizen  organization  operation.  Dy- 
namic leadership  and  a  good  ad- 
ministrative setup  were  thought  to 
be  the  most  important  prerequisites 
for  success.  If  these  exist,  the 
financial  problem  can  usually  be 
solved.  The  financial  problem  is  not 
in  itself  the  obstacle. 

Citizens  organizations  must  be 
flexible  and  adaptable  in  their  pro- 
grams and  activities;  they  cannot 
remain  fixed  and  immoveable  in 
terms  of  projects  and  objectives. 
Some  other  comments:  often  it  is 
better  to  keep  an  organization 
completely  voluntary  in  character 
rather  than  to  engage  someone  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  its  executive;  a 
potential  stumbling  block  towards 
effective  operation  of  a  citizens 
planning  advisory  group  is  to  start 
it  off  as  a  representative  organiza- 
tion, with  individuals  picked  by 
various  other  groups  in  the  city 
composing  its  membership.  Usually, 
they  will  have  no  interest  in  the 
overall  planning  problems,  and  it 
is  far  better  to  start  off  with  a 
strong  nucleus  of  really  interested 
people.  The  latter  observation  was 
made  by  R.  J.  McNerney,  chairman 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Citizens  organizations  are  more 
apt  to  succeed  in  cities  where  in- 
terest in  municipal  reform  is  strong. 
This  comment  was  expressed  by  a 
panel  member  from  Des  Moines, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  testing 


its  newly-installed  council-manager 
form  of  government.  The  citizens 
interest  that  produces  the  manager- 
plan  usually  insures  good  govern- 
ment and  interest  in  other  city- 
wide  problems. 

Louis  Bisso,  Director,  City  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  of 
New  Orleans,  posed  a  question  he 
is  currently  concerned  with — how 
to  present  a  proposed  zoning  cr- 
dinance  to  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. How  should  the  "selling" 
job  be  handled?  Is  it  better  to 
approach  the  job  first  on  a  geo- 
graphical and  neighborhood  area 
basis,  or  through  representatives  of 
various  groups  and  organizations? 
Mr.  Mansur  advised  that  the  effort 
should  first  be  made  to  line  up  the 
support  of  major  city-wide  organiza- 
tions before  holding  any  public 
hearings,  to  minimize  possible  politi- 
cal pressures  from  neighborhood 
groups  on  the  city  commission. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  an  overall 
citizens  group  can  do  a  great  many 
things  which  cannot  be  done  by 
official  bodies — particularly  from  a 
public  relations  viewpoint.  He  de- 
scribed how  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference had  sponsored  a  large  dinner 
in  Pittsburgh  in  honor  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, president  of  Equitable  In- 
surance Company,  as  a  device  for 
helping  to  insure  the  company's 
commitment  on  the  "Gateway 
Center"  redevelopment  project. 

Can  the  work  of  a  "citizens" 
organization  be  genuinely  non-po- 
litical? Doubts  were  expressed — it 
was  pointed  out  that  good  govern- 
ment and  a  good  zoning  ordinance 
can,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  as 
much  of  a  political  objective  as  any 
other  purpose.  Certainly,  any  plan- 
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ning  action  which  tends  to  affect 
the  local  tax  rate  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  is,  or  ultimately 
can  be,  political.  Mr.  Martin  de- 
scribed some  of  his  techniques  for 
helping  to  insure  the  support  of 
local  and  state  political  representa- 
tives in  the  Allegheny  Conference 
program.  However,  the  panel 
showed  general  reluctance  to  classify 
such  techniques  as  "political"  and 
one  member  said  he  would  prefer 
to  think  of  them  as  "human  en- 
gineering." 

Conclusions  (based  on  reporter's 
observations) : 

Probably  the  most  important 
function  of  a  citizens  organization  is 
public  relations,  and  keeping  the 
two-way  street  open  for  transmis- 
sion of  ideas,  information  and  prob- 
lems between  citizens  and  their 
local  government.  If  a  local  govern- 
ment has  an  active  and  effective 
public  relations  program  of  its  own, 
well  and  good.  Then  the  citizens 
organization  can  devote  itself  to 
other  problems.  Otherwise,  it  can 
be  most  useful  in  acting  as  a  spur  to 
and  in  support  of  local  officials. 

Another  common  denominator  of 
citizens  organizations  is  as  an  in- 
tegrating influence,  pulling  diverse 
groups  together  on  common  pro- 
grams and  helping  to  promote  a 
feeling  of  solidarity  among  citizens 
in  an  area.  One  of  the  greatest 


problems  faced  by  citizens  and 
planners  in  the  decade  or  two  ahead 
is  in  resolving  the  conflicts  between 
the  central  city  and  the  suburbs. 
The  central  city's  difficulties  must 
be  tackled  promptly,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  fringe  growth  cannot 
be  overlooked,  though  the  problem 
of  its  control  is  complicated  by  the 
importance  of  home  rule  to  the 
smaller  outlying  municipalities. 

Business  groups  are  certainly  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  only  source 
of  civic  leadership,  but,  it  should  be 
frankly  recognized  that  often  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations 
have  the  money  and  they  should 
assume  their  fair  share  of  overall 
civic  responsibilities. 

There  have  been  periods  of  dis- 
appointment and  frustration  and 
several  citizens  organizations  have 
disbanded  or  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
A  summing  up  at  mid-century  will, 
however,  reveal  the  tremendous 
community  improvement  successes 
which  a  number  of  them  have 
achieved  within  a  few  short  years. 
If  all  citizens  organizations  could 
but  adopt  as  a  guidepost  the  best 
techniques  now  used  by  a  few,  such 
as  those  represented  at  this  panel, 
citizens  activity  in  preserving  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  local 
democracy  should  optimistically  face 
a  bright,  though  challenging  future. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  GRANT  ON 
THE  DINOSAUR  CONTROVERSY 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

can  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  but  the  sale  oj  our  birthright  for  a 
What  we  object  to  is  not  a  sound  mess  of  potage,  and  making  us  pay 
project  for  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  for  it. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS  ORGANIZATIONS 


Louis  C.  Bisso,  Director  of  the 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion oj  New  Orleans,  writes  that  a 
"Citizens  Over-all  Committee"  is 
now  in  process  of  formation  to  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  va- 
rious city-wide  organizations  and 
will  assist  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the 
general  public  in  carrying  the  story 
of  the  plan  to  the  people.  The 
Committee  will  assist  particularly 
with  the  zoning,  recreation,  school 
and  housing  plans. 

"Why  Staggered  Hours",  com- 
piled by  the  Down  Town  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  is  a  new 
publication  dealing  with  this  method 
of  alleviating  transit  and  traffic 
problems.  The  material  in  the 
booklet  is  based  upon  returns  from 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  large  central 
business  district  employers  of  San 
Francisco.  This  is  a  detailed  study 
involving  about  50,000  office 
workers.  The  conclusion  is  that  if 
a  schedule  of  working  hours  could 
be  worked  out  which  would  more 
evenly  distribute  the  burden,  it 
would  provide  a  partial  solution  to 
the  mass  transit  problem. 

The  1950-51  Annual  Report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Citizens'  Council 
on  City  Planning  presents  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Council  during  the 
past  year.  The  146  community 
organizations,  representing  thou- 
sands of  individual  members,  con- 
stitute the  Citizens'  Council.  Under 


the  heading:  How  We  Serve,  it  is 
shown  that  the  Council  has  dis- 
seminated information  through  its 
Newsletters,  Reports  and  Bulletins; 
it  has  made  technical  services  avail- 
able to  neighborhood  groups  and 
has  stimulated  citizen  action  in 
planning.  One  of  its  major  services 
is  a  Speakers  Bureau,  with  a  team 
of  speakers,  sometimes  with  slides 
or  films.  A  noteworthy  list  of 
meetings  is  given.  This  booklet 
provides  a  good  example,  not  only 
of  services  but  also  of  a  concise 
form  of  presentation  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

Granville  W.  Moore,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the 
Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council, 
reports  that  state  legislation  for  a 
beginning  in  county  planning  has 
finally  been  secured.  The  Texas 
Legislature  passed  a  county  plan- 
ning bill  over  a  strong  minority 
opposition  from  Dallas.  The  Dallas 
News  called  it  potentially  the  most 
important  legislation  ever  passed 
for  the  county.  The  Greater  Dallas 
Planning  Council  struggled  for  this 
bill.  Commissioners  Court  can  now 
set  standards  and  use  injunctive 
powers  of  district  courts  to  force 
compliance.  It  is  planned  by  the 
Judge  of  this  Court  to  appoint  an 
advisory  board  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  to  form  policy. 

The  American  City  has  prepared 
a  selective,  12-page  reprint  of  a 
few  of  the  highlights  in  its  regular 
two-page  monthly  feature,  "The 
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City  Tells  Its  Story."  All  citizens 
organizations  may  profit  from  the 
information  in  this  reprint.  Public 
relations  to  produce  a  fully  informed 
and  active  citizen  interest  in  local 
affairs,  and  the  methods  which  may 
be  effectively  utilized  in  preparing 
and  carrying  out  a  program  of 
action,  are  outlined  in  discussions 
of  the  various  media  and  techniques. 
This  publication  is  available  at  50 
cents  per  copy,  or  $15  per  hundred 
for  quantity  orders. 

The  4th  Long  Island  Planning 
and  Zoning  forum,  sponsored  by 
the  Long  Island  Association,  fea- 
tured an  address  by  Paul  Windels, 
President  of  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  of  New  York.  This 
address  entitled,  "How  Should  Long 
Island  Grow"  has  been  reprinted 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Association,  Garden  City  Hotel, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Though  this  address  deals  with 
Long  Island  specifically,  it  takes 
into  consideration  the  proper  func- 
tion of  planning  applicable  to  any 
area.  Mr.  Windels  urges  a  cour- 
ageous, non-political,  county-wide 
approach  to  planning,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  decisions  and  results  are 
not  up  to  officials  but  to  the  citizens 
if  the  urban  pattern  of  the  next 
century  is  to  be  moved  towards  the 
goal  of  better  planned  communities. 

"How  Communities  are  Solving 
Their  Planning  Problems"  and 
"Community  Zoning  Problems" 
were  the  subjects  of  two  panels  of 
the  16th  Annual  Institute  of 
Government  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  sponsored  by  the  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Washington, 


the  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners, the  Pacific  Northwest 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  and  the  Association  of 
Washington  Cities.  The  Planning 
Institute  was  held  July  11  and  12. 

The  News  Letter  of  the  Citizens' 
Civic  Association  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  for  July  31,  1951  reports 
that  a  committee  is  preparing  a 
model  health  ordinance  dealing 
with  the  storage,  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse,  to 
be  presented  to  the  city  Councilmen 
with  the  recommendation  that  it 
take  the  place  of  the  out-dated, 
inadequate  health  ordinance  under 
which  the  city  has  operated  since 
1931. 

A  Citizens  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  is  planned  for  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

The  Citizens  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Association  of  Baltimore  re- 
cently celebrated  its  tenth  birthday. 
A  willow  oak  tree  was  planted  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  and  Miss 
Frances  Morton  threw  on  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt.  During  the  finance 
campaign  of  the  Association  214 
new  members  joined,  of  these  184 
were  individuals  and  30  companies. 

The  Town  Government  Report 
has  been  released  by  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Area  Development  Associa- 
tion. Dealing  with  the  characteris- 
tics, functions,  organization  and 
operations  of  the  town  government, 
the  report  is  based  on  a  review  of 
applicable  statutes  and  ordinances 
and  upon  a  large  number  of  con- 
ferences. 
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The  Garden  Center  o/  Fort  Worth, 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Will  F.  Lake, 
education  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  Center,  has  been  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  to  increase  its  services  to 
clubs  and  organizations.  There  is  an 
attractive  outdoor  flag-stoned  reading 
circle  where  groups  may  meet  for 
study  or  story-telling.  In  this  spot 
each  Christmas  the  ritual  of  the 
annual  Bird's  Christmas  Tree  is  held, 
when  children  decorate  an  evergreen 
with  food  for  the  birds. 

One  room  houses  the  library  of 
garden  books  which  are  available 
to  the  public  for  reference,  and  the 
lecture  room,  equipped  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Fort  Worth  Garden 
Club  with  folding  aluminum  chairs, 
contains  equipment  for  showing  slides 
and  moving  pictures. 

Another  service  of  the  Garden  Cen- 
ter is  the  distribution  of  bulletins 
provided  by  the  Park  Department 
on  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  addition,  Luther  Pope, 
supervisor  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
not  only  has  charge  of  the  plantings 
and  cultivation  which  is  going  on 
constantly,  but  will  advise  interested 
persons  on  planting  and  treating  yards, 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  Park  Department  can  count 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  Garden  Center 
as  a  considerable  tourist  attraction, 
and  a  definite  civic  asset. 


J.  Haslett  Bell,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
writes  that  the  Master  Street  Plan 
of  Tacoma  has  been  officially  adopted. 
Subdivision  rules  have  been  adopted 
as  an  ordinance.  Location  is  fixed 
for  U.  S.  Route  99,  a  Freeway  holding 
the  inter-regional  highway,  and  survey 
work  is  under  way.  A  revised  zoning 
ordinance  is  under  study,  as  well  as  a 
recreation  study. 


Thomas  Wolfe's  hitherto  unpublished 
impression  of  a  trip  by  auto  through 
the  parks  and  open  country  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  These  notes  were 
scribbled  in  pencil  in  a  notebook  before 
Wolfe  went  to  bed  every  night  on  the 
trip.  His  death  occurred  a  few  months 
after  completing  the  trip  chronicled  in 
these  notes  in  1938.  The  complete 
journal,  made  available  by  the  William 
B.  Wisdom  Collection  of  Thomas  Wolfe 
at  the  Houghton  Library,  Harvard 
University,  will  soon  be  published  in 
book  form  by  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Press  under  the  title  of  "A 
Western  Journal."  This  volume  should 
be  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
library  of  park  volumes  from  the  pens 
of  famous  men. 


A  booklet,  100  Years  of  Transit 
Progress,  is  being  distributed  as  part 
of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the 
transit  industry,  highlighted  by  Transit 
Progress  Day,  September  24.  The 
booklet  is  illustrated  with  sketches 
depicting  the  various  types  of  onmibus, 
horse-car,  cable-car,  trolley-car,  and 
with  types  of  buses  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present-day  rapid  transit  vehicles 
which  provide  modern  public  trans- 
portation. 


Holiday  for  July  1951  on  p.  102,  re- 
produces Notes  from  a  Western  Journal, 


A.  E.  K.  Bunnell,  Consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Community  Planning  Branch, 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  writes 
to  call  our  attention  to  a  correction 
which  should  be  made  in  the  Report  of 
the  Zoning  Round  Table  in  the  last 
issue  of  Planning  and  Civic  Comment. 
Reference  was  made  to  legislation  in 
Canada  which  permits  cities  to  as- 
semble industrial  land  and  to  dispose 
of  it  to  private  developers.  This  legis- 
lation refers  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
rather  than  Canada  as  a  whole,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Planning  Act,  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1950  amended  by 
the  Planning  Amendment  Act  of  1951. 
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Mr.  Bunnell  has  kindly  sent  a  copy  of 
a  consolidation  of  the  Act  for  APCA 
files. 


A  Plan  of  Development  of  the  State 
Capitol  Area  for  Salem,  Oregon,  is  con- 
tained in  a  newly  published  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Capitol  Plan- 
ning Commission,  recently  sent  in  by 
Robert  W.  Sawyer  of  Bend,  Oregon. 
Judge  Sawyer  is  Chairman  of  the  Capital 
Planning  Commission  which  was  created 
by  act  of  the  1949  Legislative  Assembly. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Salem  Long 
Range  Planning  Commission,  the  ser- 
vices of  its  planning  engineer,  C.  A. 
McCIure,  were  made  available  without 
cost  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
until  the  life  of  the  Salem  Commission 
ended  on  June  30,  1950.  The  plan  of 
development,  with  appended  laws,  are 
contained  in  this  interesting,  illustrated 
booklet. 


The  newest  booklet  of  the  Southwestern 
Monuments  Association,  of  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  "Flowers  of  the  Southwest 
Deserts"  by  Natt  N.  Dodge  and  Jeanne 
R.  Janish,  was  published  April  9,  1951. 
This  112-page  booklet,  with  color  cover, 
should  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  thousands  of  desert-lovers  who  have 
been  unable  to  learn  much  about  the 
interesting  plants  of  their  region  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  literature. 
A  companion  booklet,  "Flowers  of  the 
Southwest  Mesas",  by  Pauline  M. 
Patraw  and  Jeanne  R.  Janish,  was 
published  in  June,  1951.  Between  the 
two  booklets,  all  the  plants  in  the  South- 
west may  become  known  to  readers. 
The  plants  of  the  higher  mountain 
zones  will  be  the  subject  of  a  third 
book  to  be  published  during  the  spring 
of  1952.  Excellent  line  drawings  in 
both  booklets  were  done  by  the  noted 
botanical  illustrator,  Jeanne  R.  Janish. 


Highway  Zoning  and  Roadside  Pro- 
tection in  Wisconsin,  by  David  R. 
Levin,  reprinted  from  the  Wisconsin 
Law  Review  of  March,  1951,  covers  in 


Dr.  Levin's  scholarly  treatment  an 
estimation  of  Wisconsin's  roadside  prob- 
lems and  the  control  methods  for  solving 
the  problems.  It  is  interesting  that 
Dr.  Levin  believes  that  highway  zoning 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  although  it 
may  be  a  secondary  weapon  for  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  roadside 
control,  it  has  some  striking  advantages 
over  other  approaches.  Wisconsin  was 
the  first  State  to  enact  a  county  en- 
abling act  permitting  counties  to  zone 
areas  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and 
villages.  In  1949,  there  were  35  zoned 
counties  in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  has 
also  approached  the  problem  by  special 
acts,  justified  as  protective  measures 
under  the  police  power.  Dr.  Levin's 
discussion  of  these  problems  in  this 
presentation  is  a  significant  addition  to 
the  existing  body  of  material  on  this 
subject. 


The  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Recreation  has  published  a  "Recom- 
mended General  Policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  Relative  to  Public  Recrea- 
tion." This  Committee,  organized  in 
1946,  has  had  as  its  major  purpose  a 
study  of  the  Federal  Government  recrea- 
tion services.  There  has  been  no  uni- 
form comprehensive  Federal  policy 
in  the  field  of  recreation.  As  a  step 
towards  attaining  a  uniform  Federal 
policy,  the  Committee  has  issued  a 
statement  which  reflects  a  consensus 
of  the  Committee  itself.  The  statement 
relates  to  normal  peace-time  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  no 
way  reflects  special  policies  important 
to  the  defense  emergency.  George  E. 
Dickie,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  will  welcome  comment. 


Vining  T.  Fisher,  General  Manager 
of  the  Parking  Authority  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  has  made 
public  a  Report,  approved  by  the  Author- 
ity in  March,  1951.  Official  designation 
of  three  specific  sites  for  new  off-street 
parking  facilities  of  a  total  capacity  of 
approximately  3,000  parking  stalls, 
representing  an  investment  of  approxi- 
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mately  $7,000,000,  is  outlined  in  the 
Report. 


tectural  Historians  in  producing  such 
an  invaluable  reference  work. 


The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural Historians,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  May, 
1951,  is  devoted  to  a  Special  Washing- 
ton issue,  which  is  an  exceptional  com- 
pilation of  articles  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  The  articles  contain 
much  new  information  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  established  facts.  Elbert 
Peets  has  the  leading  article,  "The 
Genealogy  of  The  Plan  of  Washington." 
This  is  a  background  study  of  the  values 
and  images  of  the  planning  sector  of  the 
culture  to  which  L'  Enfant  belonged. 
Mr.  Peets  traces  the  ancestry  of  L'En- 
fant's  planning  concepts,  and  provides 
some  fascinating  food  for  thought. 
"Latrobe's  Ceiling  for  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,"  by  Paul  Norton. 
Much  interesting  material  is  related, 
with  splendid  illustrations,  drawn  from 
Latrobe-Lenthall  and  Latrobe-Jefferson 
correspondence.  The  successive  stages 
of  the  construction  of  the  Lee  Mansion, 
or  otherwise  known  as  Arlington  House, 
are  presented  in  an  article  by  Murray 
Nelligan,  National  Park  Service  His- 
torian for  the  Mansion.  His  intensive 
research  has  brought  together  in  one 
article  a  valuable  amount  of  material 
on  this  elegant  structure  in  Arlington. 
Worth  Bailey,  Research  Associate  for 
the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association, 
contributed  an  article  on  General 
Washington's  New  Room,  which  is  an 
exposition  of  Washington's  venture  into 
the  Adamesque.  This  is  fascinating 
reading  for  lovers  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs supplied  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion. Charles  E.  Peterson  contributes 
in  his  American  Notes  some  unusual 
items  of  great  interest,  topped  by  two 
rare  illustrations  from  the  scrapbook 
of  artist  Edward  Robyn,  recently  found 
in  the  attic  of  a  Missouri  farm  house, 
which  contains  a  series  of  unique  paper 
prints  made  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
Each  essay  in  this  special  Washington 
number  is  an  original  piece  written  by 
an  expert  and  our  congratulations  are 
extended  to  the  Society  of  Archi- 


The City  Planning  Report  for  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  which  has  just  been 
printed,  has  been  sent  by  S.  Herbert 
Hare,  of  Hare  and  Hare,  City  Planners, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  who  prepared  it. 
The  report  and  maps  cover  a  compre- 
hensive report  for  this  town  which 
dates  back  to  1804  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  held  a  council  on  the  Bluffs  with 
the  Indians.  For  some  years  the  town 
was  known  as  Kanesville,  but  later 
officially  changed  the  name  to  Council 
Bluffs.  The  fine  maps  and  drawings 
contribute  to  the  fine  presentation  of 
this  report. 


The  Master  Plan  of  Detroit,  completed 
in  initial  draft  several  years  ago,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Commission 
in  limited  quantity.  George  F.  Emery 
writes  that  the  publication  is  listed  at 
$5  a  copy,  but  that  various  sections 
have  been  published  separately  and 
may  be  obtained  for  a  nominal  sum. 
The  Plan  Commission  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellence  of  the 
report,  typographically  and  pictorially. 
It  sets  a  new  standard  for  plan  reports. 


Lynn  H.  Halverson,  Chairman  of  the 
Marquette,  Michigan  Planning  Board, 
has  presented  this  office  with  a  copy  of 
the  Master  Plan  book  just  published. 
The  City  Plan  was  written  during  a 
period  of  readjustment  in  the  city 
government  of  Marquette.  It  comes 
out  at  a  time  when  the  new  city  charter 
is  being  prepared.  This  report  represents 
three  years'  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Planning  Board  and  is  the  first  step  in 
providing  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  Marquette.  George  N. 
Skrubb  is  city  planning  engineer  and 
he  gives  special  credit  to  the  work 
contributed  by  high  school  students. 
A  fine  map  is  appended. 
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Look  magazine  applauds  W.  Ed. 
Jameson  in  its  September  llth  issue, 
thus:  "Today,  this  86-year-old  Mis- 
sourian  is  busier  than  ever  as  director 
of  the  state's  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare.  In  this  work  of 
human  conservation,  he  is  applying  the 
same  energy  he  has  long  exerted  as  a 
leader  in  soil-conservation  work. 

Nicknamed  "Lespedeza  Ed"  for  in- 
troducing that  soil-saving  legume  to 
Missouri's  farmers,  he  has  annually 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  income  and 
time  to  promoting  soil  conservation  and 
better  farming  methods. 

"In  his  hometown  of  Fulton,  'Colonel* 
Jameson  also  finds  time  to  run  an  active 
real  estate  business.  For  40  years,  he 
has  headed  the  trustee  board  of  William 
Woods  College,  to  which  he  has  given 
a  conservatory  of  music." 


A  portrait  in  oils  of  George  Washing- 
ton, unidentified  for  more  than  a 
century,  has  been  presented  for  hanging 
in  the  Washington  ancestral  home  at 
Sulgrave  Manor,  Oxfordshire.  Re- 
search by  the  Frick  Art  Reference 
Library,  New  York,  has  recently 
established  that  it  was  painted  by 
Archibald  Robertson  (1765-1835)  in 
1792,  when  Washington  was  60.  It 
shows  him  as  a  much  younger  man  in 
blue  naval  uniform.  The  portrait,  com- 
missioned by  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Buchan  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
hung  untitled  for  many  years  in 
Almondale  House,  Midlothian,  home  of 
the  present  Lord  Buchan.  It  was 
catalogued  there  simply  as  "Portrait  of 
a  Naval  Officer."  In  1939  it  was 
identified  as  a  portrait  of  Washington, 


but  it  has  recently  been  established  that 
it  is  the  one  by  Robertson  which  was 
lost  during  the  19th  century.  It  has 
been  cleaned,  reframed  and  presented 
by  Lord  Buchan  to  Earl  Spencer,  Chair- 
man of  Sulgrave  Manor  Board. 


David  Rockefeller,  a  son  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  a  member  of  the 
Westchester  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion, has  donated  $14,000  for  a  one-year 
study  of  the  impact  of  parkway,  thru- 
way  and  shopping-center  construction 
upon  residential  neighborhoods  in  the 
county. 

County  Executive  Herbert  C.  Ger- 
lach  and  the  budget-and-appropriations 
committee  of  the  Westchester  Board  of 
Supervisors  said  the  County  Board 
would  accept  the  gift  and  make  it 
available  to  the  Planning  Commission, 
to  begin  the  survey  with  a  skeleton 
staff. 

The  Westchester  County  Associa- 
tion, recently  formed  to  further  civic, 
business  and  cultural  development  in 
Westchester,  will  cooperate  in  the 
project. 

Investigators  for  the  Planning  Com- 
mission will  interview  residents  in  the 
areas  of  completed  and  proposed  park- 
way, thruway  and  shopping-center 
projects  to  determine  their  effect  upon 
land  values  and  use,  traffic,  schools  and 
policing. 

In  the  course  of  its  survey  the  com- 
mission will  study  near-by  Stamford, 
Conn.;  the  large  Ridgeway  Shopping 
Center.  Possible  impact  of  the  New 
York  State  Thruway  on  Westchester 
community  life  will  be  another  im- 
portant consideration. 


Watch  Service  Report 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

S.  109.  (McFarland-Hayden)  introduced  January  8,  1951.  To  protect  scenic  values 
along  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  South  approach  highway  within  Kaibab  National  Forest. 
This  bill  regulates  mining  operations.  Signed  by  the  President  July  12,  1951,  Pub. 
Law  No.  77. 

H.  R.  3937  (Scott)  introduced  May  2,  1951.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  administer,  operate,  maintain  until  such  time  as  established,  the  properties 
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acquired  for  Independence  Historical  Park.  Reported  favorably  by  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  August  14. 

H.  R.  5139  (Dempsey)  introduced  August  13,  1951.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  or  by  use  of  donated  funds,  the  historic  old  Fort 
Union  in  Mora  County,  New  Mexico,  as  a  National  Monument,  with  total  area  limited 
to  1,000  acres. 

H.  R.  4961  (Phillips)  introduced  July  26,  1951.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Palm  Canyon  National  Monument  in  Riverside  County, 
California,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  transfers  of  Indian  lands  and  other  non-federal  lands 
have  been  completed. 

H.  R.  4974  (Bonner)  introduced  July  27,  1951.  Transfers  38  acres  of  the  former 
Naval  Amphibious  Training  Station  on  Ocracoke  Island  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Recreational  Area. 

H.  R.  5023  (Johnson,  Calif.)  introduced  August  1,  1951.  To  prohibit  the  construction, 
operation  or  maintenance  of  any  project  for  the  storage  or  delivery  of  water  within  or 
affecting  any  national  park  or  monument.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

H.  R.  4857  (Klein)  introduced  July  18,  1951— S.  1976  (Case,  Kefauver,  Neely,  Taft, 
Pastpre,  Butler,  Hendrickon,  Murray,  Nixon,  Lehman,  Humphrey,  O'Conor,  Duff,  Smith 
(Maine),  Magnuson,  Benton,  Morse,  Moody,  Ilgore,  Ives,  Douglas,  Smith  (New  Jersey) 
introduced  August  9,  1951,  to  provide  for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
enacted  into  law  the  bill  would  create  a  District  Council  of  fifteen  at  $3,000  per  annum 
with  $5,000  for  the  Chairman  to  which  would  be  transferred  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  functions  of  the  Zoning  Commission.  The  Council  would  act 
as  agent  for  the  Congress  to  adopt  District  legislation,  but  the  Congress  would  retain  its 
constitutional  right  to  adopt  legislation  for  the  District.  The  Council  would  be  elected 
by  all  qualified  residents  of  the  District  whether  or  not  they  voted  elsewhere  on  national 
matters.  A  Mayor  at  $15,000  salary  would  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Pending 
national  representation,  a  non-voting  delegate  would  be  elected  to  serve  in  Congress 
with  status  similar  to  the  delegates  from  the  Territories.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  directed  to  pay  toward  the  expenses  of  the  District  Government  an  amount 
equal  to  20  cents  for  each  dollar  of  revenue  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  District. 

S.  898  (Neely).  A  hearing  was  held  on  August  22,  1951  by  the  Public  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  to  reorganize 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  Indefinite  postponement  of  the 
bill  was  ordered.  No  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  measure  now  being  drafted  to  resolve  long-standing  differences 
among  all  the  planning  agencies  of  the  different  jurisdictions  concerned. 

H.  R.  2954  (Smith)  Va.  Introduced  February  27,  1951.  To  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shepherds  Landing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria. The  proposed  bridge  would  by-pass  traffic  around  the  heaviest  city  congestion. 

HOUSING 

S.  349 — H.  R.  2988.  To  assist  the  provision  of  housing  and  community  facilities  and 
services  required  in  connection  with  national  defense.  Passed  by  the  House  on  August 
15,  1951.  As  passed  the  bill  carried  authorizations  of  $50  million  for  housing,  $60  million 
for  community  facilities,  $1J^  billion  in  FHA  Mortgage  insurance  authorization.  It 
provides  for  liberalization  of  down  payments  by  veterans  in  the  purchase  of  homes  and 
the  new  title  IX  of  the  National  Housing  Act  would  encourage  private  building  under 
liberalized  insurance  procedures  in  defense  areas.  Approved  by  conferees  of  both  Houses 
on  August  20. 

NIAGARA  REDEVELOPMENT 

H.  R.  5099  (Cole),  S.  517  (Lehman)  and  S.  1963,  (Ives)  introduced  August  9,  1951. 
Authorizes  the  installation  of  electric  generating  facilities  to  utilize  the  undeveloped 
power  potential  of  Niagara  Falls  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
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Niagara  Redevelopment  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

S.  2021  (Capehart)  introduced  Aug.  20,  1951.  To  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  works  of  improvement 
on  that  river  for  power  purposes  and  to  further  the  interests  of  national  security  by 
authorizing  the  prompt  development  of  such  works  of  improvement  for  power  purposes. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Aug.  21  and  22  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — Rivers 
and  Harbors  on  S.  517,  S.  1963  and  S.  2021. 

The  treaty  of  1950  (reported  in  the  September,  1950  P&CC)  requires  remedial 
works  necessary  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  by  distributing  the  waters  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  unbroken  crestline,  the  project  to  be  completed  within  4  years  from  October,  1950. 
In  accordance  with  the  1928  recommendations  of  the  Special  International  Niagara  Board 
(on  which  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  was  one  of  the  two  members  from  the  U.  S.)  that 
the  flow  over  the  Falls  shall  not  be  less  than  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  treaty 
limits  the  daytime  and  summer  diversions  for  power  to  waters  in  excess  of  this  flow;  but 
permits  diversions  down  to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  night  and  during  the  winter 
months.  The  proposed  project  would  be  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Power  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  Planning  and  Park  Pilgrimage 

By  HARLEAN  JAMES 


When  I  first  visited  England  in 
1926,  the  post- World- War- 1  hous- 
ing program  was  well  under  way. 
Our  group  of  eighteen,  including 
Dr.  John  M.  Gries,  the  late  Henry 
A.  Barker,  John  Ihlder,  Arthur 
Comey,  and  others  long  associated 
with  the  Civic  Association,  was 
traveling  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Federation  on  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning,  held  that 
year  in  Vienna.  En  route  we 
visited  most  of  the  housing  projects 
in  England  and  Southern  Scotland 
as  well  as  many  stately  cathedrals 
and  historic  buildings.  Thanks  to 
the  excellent  arrangements  made 
for  us  by  Sir  George  Pepler,  who 
was  then  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  our  group  was  guided 
around  the  principal  cities  and 
feted  by  the  appropriate  municipal 
authorities. 

This  year  I  traveled  alone  and 
thereby  perhaps  came  into  more 
casual  contact  with  the  British 
public  and,  thanks  to  the  many 
courtesies  extended  by  the  Na- 


tional Parks  Commission,  the  Min- 
istry of  Works,  and  the  National 
Trust,  as  well  as  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  the  International 
Federation  on  Town  Planning  and 
Housing  for  its  conference  and 
tours,  I  was  enabled  to  see  some  of 
the  new  national  parks,  many  of 
the  New  Towns  and  the  Festival 
of  Britain,  under  good  auspices. 
And  I  was  enabled  to  compare 
housing  and  planning  progress 
throughout  the  Midlands  when 
Mr.  Alan  Armstrong,  Executive 
Director,  Community  Planning  As- 
sociation of  Canada,  and  I  were 
conducted  on  an  extensive  tour  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Osborn,  President  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  As- 
sociation, long  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica by  his  writings  and  personally 
known  to  many  of  us  because  of  his 
two  recent  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
LONDON 

The  initial  fortnight  which  I 
spent  in  London  enabled  me  to  see 
the  extent  of  the  war  devastation. 
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Some  new  buildings  occupy  bombed 
sites.  Where  the  land  lies  vacant, 
a  low  stone  or  brick  wall  rims  the 
sidewalk  and  ferns,  vines  and  flow- 
ers, including  the  ubiquitous  fire 
weed,  shroud  the  stark  ruins.  On 
some  of  the  lots  there  are  planned 
gardens,  some  are  used  for  auto- 
mobile parking  and  at  least  one 
has  been  used  for  an  enclosed  swim- 
ming pool. 

In  the  St.  Paul's  region,  where 
the  damage  was  devastating,  though, 
miraculously,  the  church  itself  was 
spared,  a  pleasant  garden  has  been 
planted,  tended  and  provided  with 
convenient  seats  for  wayfarers. 
There  is  a  sign  which  reads: 

This  garden  has  been  constructed  and 
is  maintained  by  those  who  work  in 
St.  Paul's  House  and  Little  Paul's 
House  as  an  expression  of  their  belief 
that  beauty  will  return  to  this  greatly 
bombed  city. 

At  the  ceremony  held  in  St. 
Paul's  on  July  4,  1951,  to  com- 
memorate twenty-eight  thousand 
American  dead  in  the  last  war, 
General  Eisenhower  presented  the 
Roll  of  Honor  to  the  Dean,  Dr. 
Matthews,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  the  Royal  Princesses  and 
high  British  officials. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we 
owe  the  St.  Paul's  of  today  to  the 
vision  and  persistence  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  following  the  fire 
which : 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Burnt  Old  London  to  rotten  sticks. 

For  fifty  years  Wren  fought  and 
built  through  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  James,  William  and  Mary, 
Anne  and  George  I  (see  "Wren, 
His  Work  and  Times,"  John  Lind- 
sey). 


The  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1941  by  enemy  air 
action,  has  been  restored  and  I 
spent  six  hours  there  one  afternoon 
listening  to  the  listed  questions 
propounded  by  M.P.'s  to  the  re- 
sponsible Ministers.  There  was 
that  day,  also,  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  new  Ministry 
of  Materials  Bill  (since  enacted 
into  law).  To  an  American,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
proceedings  was  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  United  States,  occasion- 
ally in  criticism  with  counter  de- 
fense, more  often  in  casual  refer- 
ences to  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  British  Press  in  1951  also 
gave  a  very  good  coverage  of  news 
from  the  United  States,  even  on 
matters  not  directly  connected  with 
England  but  of  broad  human  in- 
terest. To  a  Washingtonian,  where 
the  legitimate  theatre  has  gone 
into  an  eclipse,  London  offered  a 
rich  program  of  fine  drama  with 
distinguished  casts. 
PARKS 

I  was  again  impressed  with  the 
area  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
many  fine  parks  in  central  and 
West  End  areas  of  London.  There 
are  Hyde  Park  (400  acres)  adjoin- 
ing the  Kensington  Palace  Gardens 
(open  to  the  public  from  April  to 
November),  Regent's  Park  (472 
acres),  St.  James's  Park  (93  acres) 
with  its  nearby  Green  Park  (53 
acres)  adjoining  the  Buckingham 
Palace  Gardens.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  visited  London  or  read 
British  books  is  familiar  with  the 
many  famous  Squares — Bedford, 
Belgrave,  Berkeley,  Cavendish, 
Gloucester,  Gray's  Inn  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  Grosvenor  (where 
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the  statue  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
stands),  Portman,  Russell,  St. 
James's.  Then  south  of  the  river 
are  Richmond  Park  (2,253  acres) 
and  the  world-renowned  Kew  Gar- 
dens, not  to  mention  Clapham 
Common. 

FESTIVAL  OF  BRITAIN 

The  Festival  of  Britain  occupies 
30  acres  of  the  South  Bank  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Waterloo 
Bridges,  adjoining  the  London 
County  Hall.  The  blitzed  buildings 
were  cleared  and  the  area  rebuilt 
with  new  exhibition  pavilions  and 
restaurants.  The  Royal  Festival 
Hall  offers  permanent  facilities  for 
music  and  drama.  It  is  near  the  old 
shot  tower,  built  in  1826  and  quite 
similar  to  the  Baltimore  shot  tower 
built  two  years  later.  As  is  now 
well  known,  the  Festival  marks  the 
centenary  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  all  Nations,  held  in  Hyde  Park 
and  housed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1851. 

Perhaps  the  most-talked-of  fea- 
ture of  the  Festival  is  the  Dome  of 
Discovery,  with  a  span  of  365  feet, 
designed  by  Ralph  Tubbs,  a  spec- 
tacular tour  de  Jorce,  suited  to  its 
purpose,  but  not  to  be  lightly 
duplicated  in  mass  production. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
educational  exhibits.  Each  pavilion 
is  devoted  to  a  chapter  of  the  story 
of  Britain's  great  contributions  to 
civilization,  with  emphasis  on 
science,  technology  and  industrial 
design.  The  story  is  told  in  three 
parts — The  Lands  of  Britain,  the 
People  of  Britain,  and  Discovery. 
Over  ten  thousand  exhibits  include 
items  ranging  from  a  razor  to  a 
giant  telescope,  from  tiny  marine 
life  to  a  giant  sloth,  from  new  ways 


of  handling  the  space  problem  in 
modern  homes  to  the  latest  in 
British  shop  design.  A  telecinema 
is  declared  to  be  the  first  in  the 
world  designed  for  showing  films 
and  television  on  a  fifteen-foot 
screen. 

While  the  Festival  is  centered 
on  three  sites — the  South  Bank, 
the  Battersea  Park  with  the  pleasure 
gardens  and  fun  fair,  and  the 
Lansbury  living  exhibit  of  archi- 
tecture and  planning  at  Poplar  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  there 
were  many  special  exhibits  at 
museums  and  art  galleries  in  Lon- 
don and  all  of  the  principal  cities  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  staged 
important  festival  events  and  ex- 
hibits. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  com- 
fortable arrangements  made  by  the 
International  Federation  for  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  to  visit  the 
Lansbury  exhibit  at  Poplar  and 
some  of  the  New  Towns. 

EAST  END  REDEVELOPMENT 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
London  was  still  under  fire,  the 
London  County  Council  appointed 
Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie,  Professor 
of  Town  Planning  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Forshaw, 
then  Architect  to  the  Council,  to 
study  and  report  on  the  future 
development  of  London.  The  pub- 
lication in  1943  of  the  County  of 
London  Plan  made  planning  history. 
The  Report  emphasizes  four  main 
physical  problems  which  need  so- 
lution: (1)  Traffic  congestion;  (2) 
Great  areas  of  depressed  housing; 
(3)  Inadequate  and  badly  dis- 
tributed open  spaces;  and  (4)  Inter- 
mingling of  industry  with  housing. 
It  was  made  abundantly  clear  that 
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the  London  East  End  and  many 
other  congested  areas  which  had 
been  occupied  by  an  ever  growing 
population  were  not  provided  with 
the  parks  and  play  spaces  which 
characterized  the  London  seen  by 
visitors.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  was  the  reconstruction  of 
Stepney  and  Poplar,  an  area  of 
over  three  square  miles. 

A  LIVING  EXHIBIT 
A  Council  for  Architecture,  Town 
Planning  and  Building  Research 
was  set  up  as  part  of  the  Festival 
of  Britain,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Howard  B.  Lobb,  with  Sir 
George  Peple/chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Planning,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  V.  A.  Briscoe,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Building 
Research.  The  Council  conceived 
the  idea  that  one  of  these  neighbor- 
hoods would  be  an  ideal  site  for  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  to  be  one 
of  the  Festival's  most  important 
features.  The  thought  was  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  good  town  planning, 
architecture  and  building  by  ex- 
hibiting part  of  a  replanned,  living 
community.  The  choice  was  made 
of  Lansbury  (named  for  the  late 
George  Lansbury),  a  triangular- 
shaped  area  of  124  acres  between 
the  East  India  Dock  Road  on  the 
south,  the  Limehouse  Cut  (a  canal) 
on  the  north,  and  a  railway  to  the 
east,  which  was  designed  to  house 
some  9,500  people.  The  redevelop- 
ment of  a  thirty-acre  site,  one- 
quarter  of  the  future  neighborhood, 
would,  it  was  thought,  demonstrate 
how  the  proper  planning  of  open 
spaces  and  buildings  would  ulti- 
mately transform  the  East  End 


and,  later,  other  parts  of  London. 

We  traveled  in  buses  to  Lans- 
bury and  after  inspection  of  the 
temporary  exhibit  and  the  area 
under  construction,  we  embarked 
in  a  river  steamer  which  took  us 
to  the  South  Bank,  Festival  of 
Britain  site.  In  the  temporary 
exhibit,  the  Gremlin  Garage  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  was  a  full-sized  demonstration 
of  the  many  mistakes  which  may 
be  made  when  scientific  principles 
are  ignored.  We  saw  structural 
cracks  and  leaning  walls  due  to 
bad  foundation  design;  external 
plaster  falling  off  because  the  mix 
contained  too  much  cement;  damp 
affecting  the  walls  because  of  the 
omission  of  a  damp  course;  leaning 
chimney  stacks  often  due  to  chem- 
ical action  on  mortar  joints.  On 
the  inside  we  saw  smoking  fire- 
places due  to  bad  design  of  chimney 
and  flue;  a  leaking  tank  because  of 
improper  protection  against  frost; 
cracks  in  walls  because  foundations 
have  subsided;  bad  artificial  light- 
ing causing  discomfort  and  eye- 
strain. 

Then  there  was  the  Building 
Research  Pavilion  with  the  main 
problems  presented  in  separate  bays. 
The  full-sized  bungalow  shows  how 
the  faults  of  the  Gremlin  Garage 
can  be  avoided  by  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method. 

The  Town  Planning  Pavilion, 
housed  in  a  large  tent  on  a  frame  of 
tubular  scaffolding,  in  the  Battle 
Jor  the  Land  illustrated  the  many 
and  often  conflicting  uses  for  land; 
the  Needs  of  the  People  were  shown 
with  demonstrations  of  how  the 
old  towns  failed  to  provide  for 
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BOURNVILLE  PARK  IN  APRIL 

Bournmlle ,  a  planned  garden  suburb,  now  within  the  boundary  of  Birming- 
ham England  created  by  the  Bournmlle  Village  Trust,  founded  by  George 
Cadbury  in  1900,  adjacent  to  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory  of  Cadbury 

htlrfJl  fh  nr^eTS  134°  aCreS  i™clud™§.  ™  <"res  owned  or  admin- 
istered by  others}  There  are  1380  houses  sold  on  lease  and  1362  let  on  rent 

TonnanAajjZage  !?y  °f  SGVe?  f°  the  Zross  acre  and  a  Population  of  some 
J, 000.  All  plans  are  drawn  up  by  the  Architectural  Department  of  the  Trust 
™»K*>*te>  specifies  structural  material  and  gives  general  supervision.  Mr 
tl  c  Si'  ^7^2!  and  Mana8er  °f  ^e  Trust,  outlines  future  plans  in 
the  September,  1951  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING.-  "It  is  planned 

TLT  U  htber  12°°  h°USeS  Which  Wil1  stil1  lea™  340  acres  as  open  spaces. 
The  Trust  also  owns  2375  acres  of  farm  land  and  manages  450  acres  of  Na- 
tional Trust  property  nearby." 


Above:  An  old  road  in  the  Village  looking  toward  the  factory  of  Cadbury 
Brothers,  Ltd. 


Below:  Weoley  Hill:  Double-Track  road  which  preserves  timber  trees. 
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Above:  Privately  owned  houses  which  are  on  ground  let  on  99-year  leases. 


Below:  Village  Green,  showing  shops  and  rest  house 


THE   BOURNVILLE   ESTATE 


N 


SHENLEY  NEIGHBOURHOOD' 
DEVELOPMENT  1950  r. 


At  the  50th  Anniversary  Exhibit  on  the  Estate,  this  and  other  maps  were 
shown  on  the  walls.  The  progress  of  a  half  century  in  building  processes  and 
equipment  was  presented  graphically.  Bournville,  which  was  a  pioneer  garden 
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suburb,  has  maintained  currently  high  standards  of  development  and  is  today 
a  well-planned  and  well  maintained  residential  area. 


Above:  Low  rental  houses 


Below:  Postwar  houses  built  in  1946 


Above:  A  Main  Road  through  the  Estate. 


Below:  Knighton  Road  with  its  forest  trees 


Above:  Yachting  Pool,   constructed  during  the  early  1930 's  by  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed. 


Below:  Old  Earn  Road  and  HayGreen  Lane,  showing  street  intersection. 
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A  PLANNING  AND  PARK  PILGRIMAGE 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


them  and  how  the  new  towns  and 
replanned  old  towns  could  provide 
for  these  needs;  under  Work  in 
Progress,  services,  roads,  factories, 
housing  and  amenities  were  shown; 
and  in  The  Heart  of  the  Town,  a 
remodeled  Town  Center  was  pre- 
sented which  showed  how  the 
Center  could  once  again  be  made 
the  focus  of  social  life. 

We  saw  actual  building  opera- 
tions going  on  at  Lansbury.  There 
were  houses  and  flats  of  three  and 
six  stories,  each  with  one  to  four 
rooms,  with  kitchen  and  bathroom 
in  addition.  The  separate  houses 
have  two  and  three  floors  and 
small  private  gardens.  The  maison- 
ettes, which  are  two-story  dwellings, 
are  in  three  or  four-story  blocks  or 
over  shops,  with  private  gardens 
or  small  terraces.  There  is  an  Old 
Peoples'  Home,  especially  equipped 
for  old  people  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves.  There  were 
churches,  schools,  a  shopping  cen- 
ter and  market  place,  a  show  house 
and  flats,  and  open  spaces  which 
include  a  small  park,  gardens, 
playgrounds  and  sandpits.  The 
Town  Planning  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  planned 
the  groupings  of  buildings  and 
open  space,  and  the  London  County 
Council  entertained  the  delegates 
of  the  International  Federation. 
STEVENAGE  AND  HARLOW 
NEW  TOWNS 

Of  the  new  towns,  the  delegates 
visited  Stevenage  and  Harlow.  Old 
Stevenage,  northwest  of  the  new 
town,  is  a  charming  town  with  a 
long  history.  It  is  said  that  the  old 


town  with  its  churches  and  clubs, 
its  playing  fields  and  pubs,  is  a 
living  foundation  for  the  larger 
community  of  the  future  town. 
It  is  promised  that  High  Street 
will  remain  an  attractive  shopping 
area  even  when  the  new  town  center 
is  built.  At  the  time  we  visited  the 
new  town,  it  was  said  that  contracts 
had  been  let  for  a  total  of  918 
dwellings.  Under  construction  also 
were  flats  in  five  blocks  of  three, 
four  and  seven  stories.  We  lunched 
at  the  Cromwell  Hotel,  a  pic- 
turesque inn,  in  High  Street.  The 
new  town  is  planned  to  house  some 
60,000  people  drawn  from  the  over- 
populated  areas  of  Greater  London. 
There  will  be  new  industries  and 
the  housing  areas  will  be  divided 
into  six  neighborhoods. 

Then  we  went  to  Harlow,  an- 
other new  town  placed  near  old 
Harlow.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  town  will  have  completed  an 
orderly  development  sometime  in 
the  1970's.  Here  the  Mark  Hall 
North  areas  are  under  construction. 
We  climbed  to  the  top  floors  of  the 
ten-story  flats  building  where  models, 
photographs  and  drawings  were  on 
exhibit,  and  from  which  we  could 
look  out  over  the  terraced  houses 
among  the  trees.  The  architecture 
is  simple  but  saved  from  monotony 
by  the  layout,  trees  and  promised 
gardens. 

TOUR  OF  THE  MIDLANDS 

As  a  guest  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Osborn 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  motoring  to 
Cambridge  where  we  visited  the 
beautiful  King's  College  Chapel. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  stone  was 
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laid  by  King  Henry  VI  in  1446,  and 
that  the  architect  may  have  been 
Reginald  Ely,  the  master  mason. 
The  Chapel  was  finally  completed 
in  1515.  On  the  Sunday  in  June 
when  I  visited  Cambridge,  the 
sonorous  tones  of  the  organ  rolled 
out  an  obligato  as  we  admired  the 
lovely  stained  glass  windows.  Then 
we  walked  along  the  river  back  of 
the  quadrangles  under  ancient 
spreading  trees  and  fresh  green- 
sward. 

Mr.  Osborn  later  took  Alan 
Armstrong  and  me  on  an  eight-day 
tour  of  the  Midlands. 

WELWYN  AND  HATFIELD 

The  tour  started  from  Welwyn 
Garden  City.  In  contrast  to  Bourn- 
ville  and  Rountree,  which  were 
established  by  industry,  Welwyn 
was  started  as  an  independent 
garden  city,  with  diversified  in- 
dustries, to  carry  out  the  ideas 
of  Ebenezer  Howard.  I  visited  it 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Even  then 
we  all  thought  it  promising  and 
precedent-setting,  but  thought  that 
the  provisions  for  business  and 
shopping  might  be  made  more 
flexible.  On  this  trip  we  discovered 
an  extensive  downtown  section  well 
supplied  with  banks  and  shops  of 
all  descriptions.  The  open  spaces 
which  once  looked  bare  with  their 
spindly  trees,  were  still  open  spaces 
but  the  trees  were  more  mature  and 
gracious.  The  homes  and  gardens, 
built  through  the  years,  have 
weathered  very  well.  Welwyn  Gar- 
den City  is  a  charming  place  to  live, 
self-contained  from  the  point  of 
view  of  industry  and  of  business, 
if  one  may  judge  by  appearances. 

It  seems  that  in  1948  the  Min- 
ister of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 


ning appointed  a  Corporation  for 
the  development  of  Welwyn  Gar- 
den City  under  the  New  Towns 
Act  of  1946.  In  consequence,  Louis 
de  Soissons,  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of 
Welwyn  since  1920,  has  prepared 
and  the  Corporation  has  published 
a  new  Plan  which  carries  out  and 
extends  the  principles  already  es- 
tablished. Closes  and  cul-de-sacs 
are  used  where  suitable.  Contours 
are  respected.  In  the  new  residential 
areas  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  easy  and  safe  access  to  the 
unit  centers  and  schools.  Each 
neighborhood  will  have  its  own  unit 
center. 

The  New  Town  of  Hatfield, 
adjoining  but  separated  by  a  green 
belt  from  Welwyn,  is  built  around 
an  old  town  with  centuries  of 
history,  but  liberal  open  spaces 
and  good  planning  are  expected  to 
bring  to  both  New  Towns  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  drawn  in 
part,  it  is  hoped,  from  the  congested 
areas  of  metropolitan  London. 
NORTHAMPTON 

We  went  first  to  Northampton 
where  we  visited  the  county  plan- 
ning office  and  found,  as  elsewhere 
in  England,  that  excellent  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  the  county  plan.  Indeed  we  saw 
many  benefits  stemming  from  these 
area  plans  that  never  could  be 
achieved  by  city  plans  or  even  by 
national  plans.  The  planners  are 
taking  account  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, seeking  to  make  the  most 
of  advantageous  trends  and  to  cor- 
rect old  errors.  The  small  towns 
are  losing  population  but  there  is 
need  for  greater  access  to  the  rural 
areas  on  the  part  of  dwellers  in  the 
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congested  cities.  The  planners 
recognize  the  sad  results  of  strip 
ribbon  development  and  this  is 
something  that  they  can  correct. 
HISTORIC  SITES 

In  Leamington  we  ranged  the 
area,  visited  Kenilworth,  the  im- 
pressive ruins  known  to  all  readers 
of  Scott,  Ann  Hathaways'  girlhood 
farm  home,  and  other  historic  sites. 
We  drove  over  to  Stratford  to  see 
"The  Tempest"  in  a  fine  production 
at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre. 

COVENTRY 

On  Sunday  we  paused  at  Coven- 
try, where  the  war  damage  was  so 
devastating,  and  stood  for  a  time 
with  an  open-air  congregation  at- 
tending a  service  in  the  ruined 
cathedral. 

PEAK  DISTRICT 

On  Sunday  also  we  drove  through 
the  Peak  District  where  we  saw 
the  British  public  traveling  afoot, 
on  bicycles,  automobiles  and  coaches 
to  enjoy  the  picturesque  country. 
We  saw  most  of  them  picnicking 
on  the  hillsides  but,  though  we 
observed  no  rangers  or  inspectors, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  trash  of 
any  kind.  Would  that  lunch  eaters 
in  America  could  so  observe  the 
amenities! 

BOURNVILLE 

We  stopped  at  Bournville,  which 
I  had  visited  twenty-five  years  ago. 
One  of  the  pioneer  garden  towns, 
Bournville  has  today  developed 
to  realize  its  early  promise  and  we 
present  in  the  illustrated  section 
pictures  showing  its  development. 
CHESTER 

At  Chester  we  visited  the  county 
planning  office  and  heard  about 
the  problems  of  the  spill-over  popu- 


lation from  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. Ultimately  these  county 
plans  will  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
development.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  walked  around  the  Roman  Wall, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  In 
places  the  Wall  is  high  above  the 
surrounding  country,  at  others  one 
travels  along  a  modern  road  flanked 
by  the  old  wall.  I  was  particularly 
intrigued  to  observe  a  few  houses 
with  addresses  on  the  Wall. 

WYTHENSHAWE 

At  Manchester  we  met  the  plan- 
ning officials  at  the  Town  Hall  and 
we  were  taken  on  a  visit  to  Wythen- 
shawe,  driving  along  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  the  Princess  Parkway 
which  will  eventually  be  extended 
for  a  mile  and  three-quarters  to 
meet  the  new  Western  Parkway. 
It  seems  that  in  1926  (the  year 
when  I  last  visited  England)  Lord 
and  Lady  Simon  presented  to  the 
Corporation  Wythenshawe  Hall  and 
Park  (where  in  the  afternoon  we 
had  a  pleasant  tea).  To  add  to  the 
gift  of  250  acres,  the  Corporation 
purchased  2,500  acres  and  today 
owns  over  4,000  acres  with  a  total 
of  13,852  dwellings.  At  first  de- 
signed as  a  satellite  town,  Wythen- 
shawe is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  and  has  undertaken 
to  apply  some  new  planning  prin- 
ciples, including  a  road  system  which 
will  provide  for  different  classes  of 
traffic,  the  adoption  of  the  neighbor- 
hood principle  in  residential  develop- 
ment and  a  better  use  of  the 
natural  landscape.  We  thought 
the  town  provided  a  most  attractive 
place  to  live  with  its  pleasant  homes 
of  various  types,  its  shopping 
centers,  its  churches,  schools  and 
parks. 
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MANCHESTER 

At  Manchester  we  met  with 
several  of  the  faculty  of  the  Man- 
chester University  and  in  our  dis- 
cussions found  that  there  are  ap- 
parently some  universal  problems 
to  be  solved  in  planning  areas  to 
meet  the  needs  of  families.  The 
English  in  the  New  Towns  are 
doing  rather  more  for  the  elderly 
than  we  in  America.  In  both  coun- 
tries there  are  institutions,  public 
and  private,  but  the  one-story 
small  apartments,  built  in  rows 
where  old  people  may  look  after 
themselves  and  lead  an  independent 
existence,  seem  to  meet  a  recognized 
need. 

In  traveling  eastward  from  Man- 
chester, we  crossed  the  north  end 
of  the  Peak  District  on  a  week  day, 
traversed  the  Bronte  country, 
visited  Bolton  Abbey,  dating  from 
1145,  lunched  at  the  Devonshire 
Arms  and  finally  came  to  York, 
where  the  Joseph  Rountree  Village 
Trust  proved  that  the  town  had 
developed  true  to  form  since  I  had 
seen  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  visit  to  Nottingham  brought 
memories  of  Robin  Hood  but  offered 
much  more  substantial  city  planning 
for  the  present  day.  The  tour 
ended  at  Welwyn  where  I  stopped 
again  at  the  Guessens  Court  Inn 
which  faced  an  open  quadrangle, 
provided  pleasant  lounge  rooms 
and  excellent  food  well  served. 
HODDESDON 

Mr.  Osburn  and  I  went  to 
Hoddesdon  to  attend  the  con- 
ference of  the  Council  of  the 
International  Federation  on  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning,  presided 
over  by  Sir  George  Pepler.  Here 
we  found  representatives  from 


twelve  countries  and  Great  Britain, 
the  host.  A  very  excellent  sum- 
mary of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning from  1943-1951  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Local 
Government  and  Planning.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Forshaw,  Chief  Architect  of 
the  Ministry,  presented  a  good 
review  of  housing,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  G. 
Beaufoy,  Director  of  Technical  Ser- 
vices for  the  Ministry,  outlined  the 
progress  of  town  and  country  plan- 
ning in  England  and  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute,  "the  praise  of 
LeCorbusier's  mammoth  block  of 
flats  at  Marseilles,  by  an  English 
member,  led  the  Frenchmen  to 
remark  that  a  Commission  was 
now  touring  France  to  discover 
what  use  could  be  made  of  the 
block  since  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles  had  any  desire  to 
live  in  it!" 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
In  August  I  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Northumberland  to  talk  with 
Pauline  Dower,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Parks  Commission. 
She  is  the  widow  of  John  Dower, 
a  distinguished  architect  who  in 
1945  made  a  most  excellent  report 
for  the  Ministry  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning  on  National 
Parks  in  England  and  Wales.  Mr. 
Dower  died  two  years  later  as  the 
result  of  his  war  service.  Mrs. 
Dower  lives  at  Cambo  House  where 
she  lived  as  a  child.  The  village 
was  built  in  1740  on  the  Wallington 
estate  by  Sir  Walter  Blackett. 
From  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  be- 
tween hedges,  one  can  today  as  of 
yore  look  across  the  sheep-dotted 
fields  to  the  far-away  hills.  The 
end  house  of  a  picturesque  stone 
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row  gives  good  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding gardens  and  the  interior 
provides  large,  well-proportioned 
rooms.  There  are  books  every- 
where and  when  I  referred  in  general 
conversation  to  the  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  make  Alaska  (as  well  as 
Hawaii)  a  State,  Mrs.  Dower  at 
once  looked  up  the  population  of 
Alaska  and  quoted  from  a  book  on 
the  American  Constitution,  an  esti- 
mate of  minimum  population  which 
would  entitle  a  territory  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  state.  Mrs.  Dower 
has  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all 
away  at  school,  the  sons  in  the  same 
secondary  school  and  college  which 
her  husband  attended  and  the  elder 
son  planning  to  be  an  architect. 
In  England,  August  is  a  holiday  and 
the  younger  son  and  the  daughter 
were  at  home.  The  daughter, 
specializing  in  drama,  was  already 
planning  for  the  production  in  the 
village  during  the  holidays  of  an 
historic  play  which  she  has  written. 

The  two  nights  and  a  day  which 
I  spent  with  the  hospitable  Dowers 
will  long  remain  in  my  memory. 
PROFESSOR  TREVELYAN 

First  we  went  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Dower's  uncle,  Professor  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan,  retiring  this 
year  from  his  Chair  of  History  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  illustrious  wife 
of  the  Humphrey  Ward  family.  I 
learned  later  that  General  Grant, 
3rd,  had  used  the  three  Garibaldi 
books  published  by  Professor  Treve- 
lyan in  1907,  1909  and  1911,  as 
texts  in  training  army  officers.  In 
spite  of  the  impressive  list  of  his 
historical  works,  most  of  us  have 
known  Professor  Trevelyan  as  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  scenery  and  historic 


sites  and  a  sensitive  interpreter  of 
the  out  of  doors.  We  arrived  at 
Halliton  Hall,  inherited  by  Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan  a  score  of  years 
ago  and  were  introduced  into  the 
house  built  in  the  later  18th  Cen- 
tury. It  was  not  unexpected  to  find 
a  well  stocked  library;  but  we 
lingered  there  only  a  few  minutes 
and  then  proceeded  on  a  tour  of 
the  gardens.  There  were  ancient 
beeches  and  fine  shrubbery,  low 
stone  walls  and  flower  borders. 
Some  distance  from  the  house  is  a 
walled  garden,  the  walls  of  brick 
to  warm  it  up,  except  for  one  stone 
wall.  Here  there  were  fruit  trees, 
a  glass  house  and  a  riot  of  bloom- 
ing flowers,  most  of  which  I  recog- 
nized but  a  few  strangers  to  which 
I  was  introduced.  Professor  Treve- 
lyn  spoke  rather  sadly  of  his  retire- 
ment but  enthusiastically  of  going 
with  his  brother  a  few  days  before 
to  shoot  rabbits.  It  seems  they 
bagged  more  than  a  hundred!  He 
looked  fit  for  any  hard  hike. 
THE  ROMAN  WALL 
Then  we  drove  in  the  National 
Parks  car,  which  was  chauffered 
by  a  young  woman  in  a  smart 
green  uniform,  to  the  great  Roman 
Wall.  We  ate  lunch  in  the  car  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
wall.  Then  we  drove  to  a  gate  and 
walked  across  the  fields  to  the 
museum  in  which  the  history  and 
models  of  Hadrian's  wall,  begun  in 
A.D.  122,  are  presented.  Restored 
after  various  raids  over  a  period  of 
some  250  years,  the  wall  was  finally 
abandoned  about  A.D.  383.  We 
walked  along  a  narrow  path  skirting 
a  high  escampment  and  then  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  one  of  the 
forts  and  castles  provided  to  care 
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for  the  garrisons.  The  plans  are 
clear  from  the  raoldering  walls 
which  still  stand  and  across  the 
stones  can  be  seen  the  deep  ruts  of 
old  chariot  wheels.  It  seems  that 
Professor  Trevelyan  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  protection 
afforded  the  wall  by  the  Ministry 
of  Works.  As  in  the  United  States, 
in  regard  to  historic  monuments, 
there  is  a  difference  in  British 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  ruins 
should  simply  be  protected  from 
further  disintegration  or  restored 
to  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
their  appearance  in  Roman  times. 
Also  I  was  told  that  there  is  a 
scheme  to  carry  a  line  of  pylons 
for  high  tension  power  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  England  in  the 
foreground  of  the  Wall.  Needless 
to  say  the  advocates  of  conserva- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  deplore  such  a  desecration, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  environs  are  singularly 
unspoiled. 

NATIONAL  PARK  PROBLEMS 
We  were  thus  led  into  a  discussion 
of  the  differences  between  British 
National  Parks  and  those  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  size 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  extensive 
mountain  wilderness,  we  have  been 
able  to  preserve  in  practically  their 
natural  condition  large  national 
parks.  But  in  Great  Britain,  the 
national  parks  now  set  up  include 
farmsteads  which  indeed  add  to  the 
picturesque  landscape,  since  most 
of  the  buildings  are  weathered 
from  age  and  formed  good  archi- 
tectural masses  when  they  were 
built.  The  hand-tilled  fields  seem 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  parks. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there 


is  a  problem  of  spotted  private 
ownerships  but  so  far  Great  Britain 
seems  in  a  way  to  preserve  the 
amenities  in  these  privately  owned 
areas. 

Mrs.  Dower  told  me  about  a 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Parks  Commission  this  year  (for 
sale  at  fourpence)  on  "The  Country 
Code  for  Visitors  to  the  Country- 
side." It  has  a  foreword  by  Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan  and  is  illustrated 
by  James  Lucas.  Curiously  enough 
this  Bulletin  is  issued  in  a  country 
where,  to  American  eyes,  the  na- 
tional parks  and  the  landscape 
generally  seem  exceedingly  neat 
and  tidy;  whereas  in  America  visi- 
tors to  the  national  parks  and  other 
public  areas  leave  an  incredible 
amount  of  litter.  Apart  from  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up,  there  is  always 
the  discouraging  fact  that  the  park 
employes  never  quite  catch  up  with 
the  distributors  of  trash.  It  will 
need  more  than  a  Bulletin  on  the 
Country  Code  to  induce  Americans 
to  emulate  the  British  in  this 
respect,  but  perhaps  such  a  Bulletin 
might  inaugurate  an  effective  cam- 
paign. In  one  American  National 
Park  this  past  summer,  paper  bags 
were  given  to  motorists  when  they 
entered  the  park,  with  a  request 
that  all  trash  go  into  the  bag. 

In  Britain  the  recently  con- 
stituted national  park  authorities 
are  facing  many  of  the  generic 
problems  which  plague  the  United 
States.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  proposals  to  establish  military 
camps  in  national  parks  and  forests 
or  other  protected  areas.  The  Lon- 
don Times  of  August  9  pictured 
the  Kent  Woodlands  which  are 
threatened  with  a  camp.  On  August 
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18,  The  Times  also  pictured  the 
Honddu  Valley  in  the  Black  Moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  a 
reservoir.  Said  The  Times:  "Cor- 
respondents recalling  the  rich  as- 
sociations of  the  valley  with  the 
past,  and  in  more  recent  times  with 
Landor  and  Turner,  have  expressed 
concern  for  the  future  of  its  remote 
beauty."  In  discussing  the  subject, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  national  parks  or 
historic  sites,  protected  from  en- 
croachments, unless  we  adopt  a 
balanced  land  and  water  policy 
which  will  award  to  the  different 
areas  suitable  uses  and  then  make 
it  impossible  (or  at  least  over- 
whelmingly against  public  opinion) 
for  other  incompatible  uses  to  be 
superimposed  on  the  assigned  pri- 
mary use. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  while  I 
was  in  England  a  new  national 
park,  covering  365  square  miles, 
in  Devon,  was  created  to  preserve 
the  Dartmoor  country.  The  order 
was  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Parks  Commission, 
Sir  Patrick  Duff,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Minister  of  Local  Government 
and  Planning,  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton. 
Also  in  August,  Rothesay  Castle, 
on  the  Island  of  Bute,  dating  from 
the  13th  Century,  was  given  over 
to  the  Ministry  of  Works,  with 
Lord  Bute  and  his  heirs  remaining 
the  hereditary  keepers. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in 
England  there  are  three  agencies 
under  which  historic  and  scenic 
areas  may  be  preserved:  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Commission,  which  is 
building  up  a  system  of  national 
parks;  the  Ministry  of  Works  which 


has  a  Chief  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments;  and  the  National  Trust 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or 
Natural  Beauty,  established  in  1895 
and  now  custodian  of  a  long  list  of 
valuable  properties. 

WALLINGTON 

From  the  Roman  Wall  we  went 
to  tea  with  Mrs.  Dower's  father 
and  mother,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Trevelyan.  Historic  Wallington  was 
inherited  in  the  late  twenties  by 
Sir  Charles  from  his  father,  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan  and  Mrs. 
Dower  was  married  from  Walling- 
ton Hall.  It  lies  about  twenty 
miles  from  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne, 
the  same  distance  from  the  Roman 
Wall  and  a  dozen  miles  from  Otter- 
burn,  where  Douglas  and  Hotspur 
fought  the  battle  which  is  recorded 
in  well-remembered  verse.  In  1941, 
the  house  and  estate  became  the 
property  of  The  National  Trust, 
while  Sir  Charles  retains  a  life 
interest.  The  house,  woods  and 
garden  are  open  from  2  to  4:40 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
public  holiday  from  Easter  to 
October  and  at  other  times  by 
special  appointment. 

Replacing  an  earlier  castle  and 
Tudor  dwelling,  the  new  Wallington 
Hall  was  started  in  1688  as  a  sort 
of  shooting  lodge,  built  around  an 
open  court.  It  is  said  that  Charles  I 
dwelt  there  when  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Scotch  army.  Sir 
William  Blackett,  on  his  accession, 
transformed  the  neglected  fields 
into  noble  forests  of  beeches  and 
larches.  He  erected  a  fine  brick 
wall,  16  feet  high  and  200  yards 
long  to  shelter  flowers  and  fruits 
in  the  gardens.  He  pulled  down 
the  irregular  houses  which  crowned 
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the  high  crest  of  Cambo  Hill,  a 
mile  north  of  Wallington  Hall,  and 
erected  a  carefully  planned  village, 
where  one  may  see  today  a  fine  old 
church  tower,  a  pele-tower  with 
walls  five  feet  thick,  now  used  as 
shop  and  post  office.  There,  be- 
tween 1740-42  he  established  a 
small  colony  of  Italian  workers  in 
plaster  and  these  converted  the 
interior  of  Wallington  "from  a 
comfortless  barrack  to  a  villa  worthy 
of  standing  on  the  Pincian  Hill 
at  Rome." 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Black- 
ett  in  1777,  Wallington  went  to 
the  Trevelyans. 

From  the  dining  room,  with  its 
collections  of  priceless  china  and 
its  fine  old  portraits,  Sir  Charles 
took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  stately 
rooms.  He  explained  that  the  three 
front  rooms  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  18th  Century  decoration. 
The  saloon,  with  its  fine  proportions 
and  coved  ceiling,  its  elaborate  but 
delicate  plaster  work,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  Italian  artists  who 
rejoiced  in  their  skill.  After  two  cen- 
turies their  work  needs  no  repairs. 

The  library  lined  with  book 
shelves  of  cedar  wood  houses  one  of 
the  largest  private  collections  I 
have  seen.  I  was  told  that  Lord 
Macaulay's  sister  married  a  Treve- 
lyan  and  here  in  the  library  are  the 
books  used  by  Macaulay  in  writing 
his  "History  of  England,"  and  in 
the  adjoining  study  stands  the  desk 
on  which  he  wrote  his  famous  book. 
But  most  of  the  books  in  the  two 
rooms  were  collected  by  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan  and  in  the  study 
is  the  desk  on  which  he  wrote  his 
"History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 


But  perhaps  one  of  the  curious 
features  of  Wallington  is  the  Cen- 
tral Hall  which  at  the  suggestion 
of  John  Ruskin  was  roofed  in  1855, 
and  is  now  a  charming  picture  gal- 
lery instead  of  a  dingy  courtyard. 
The  murals  by  William  Bell  Scott, 
a  capable  pre-Raphaelite  artist, 
portray  the  history  of  Northumber- 
land through  the  centuries. 

All  this  and  more  Sir  Charles, 
now  a  sturdy  English  gentleman 
and  scholar,  with  a  fine  profile  and 
a  kindly  countenance,  told  me  as 
we  toured  the  rooms.  When  we 
returned  to  the  dining  room  Lady 
Trevelyan  was  telling  other  guests 
of  the  recent  eightieth  birthday 
celebration  for  Sir  Charles  by  the 
tenants,  several  hundred  in  number. 
Lady  Trevelyan  belongs  to  the  Bell 
family.  The  books  of  her  sister, 
Gertrude  Bell  are  well  known  in 
England,  and  abroad. 

Seldom  has  a  single  day  covered 
such  a  literary  and  historic  pil- 
grimage. 

And  so  endeth  the  English  Pil- 
grimage, but  I  should  not  omit 
reference  to  the  brief  stay  which  I 
made  in  Paris,  where,  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Kenneth  Disher, 
once  with  the  National  Park  Service 
in  the  United  States  and  now  Pro- 
gramme Specialist  for  the  Museums 
and  Monuments  Division  of 
UNESCO,  I  was  enabled  to  learn 
of  the  excellent  work  of  that  or- 
ganization and  was  conducted  to 
Vincennes  where  the  damage  from 
war  dynamiting  is  being  remedied 
so  that  this  fine  monument  will 
continue  to  be  a  prized  shrine  of 
the  French  people.  And  may  I  add 
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PERSONALS 

Frank  D.  Quinn,  a  member  of 
the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  for 
the  past  two  years  and  Executive 
Secretary-Director  of  the  Board 
from  1939  to  1945,  was  recently 
elected  Chairman,  succeeding  J.  D. 
Sandefer,  Jr.  Mr.  Quinn  is  President 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks. 

Eugene  H.  Baker  has  replaced 
Carl  F.  Anderson  as  Supervisor 
of  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Waters 
of  the  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission.  In  this 
position  he  will  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  State 
Park  system. 

H.  D.  Mills  has  been  appointed 
State  Highway  Engineer  for  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Highways, 
succeeding  W.  T.  Holcomb.  Mr. 
Mills  wears  two  hats  since  the 
position  of  Ex-Officio  Superinten- 
dent of  State  Parks  is  automatically 
one  of  his  responsibilities  as  State 
Highway  Engineer. 

Ray  Plumer,  formerly  State  Park 
Director  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Director  of  the  Pinellas  County 
Park  and  Recreation  Board  in 


Florida,  has  been  named  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  at  Miami, 
Florida. 

MEETINGS 

The  New  Mexico  Recreation  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Albuquerque 
in  June  with  about  250  in  attend- 
ance. One  of  the  interesting  sec- 
tional sessions  was  on  the  topic 
"Federal  Government  and  Recrea- 
tion in  New  Mexico."  Representa- 
tives of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  par- 
ticipated in  this  session. 

Announcements  have  been  made 
that  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  Miami,  Florida, 
on  November  12-16  and  that  the 
33rd  National  Recreation  Congress 
will  meet  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  October  1  to  5. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Michigan  State  College  recently 
announced  that  it  now  offers  a  four- 
year  professional  course  in  "Park 
Management  and  Municipal  For- 
estry." Regular  students  com- 
pleting the  course  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  The  folder  out- 
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lining  the  course  lists  the  course 
schedule  for  the  four  years,  plus 
summer  camp,  and  briefly  describes 
the  program  and  the  equipment 
and  facilities  available.  Among 
the  subjects  listed  are  the  following 
which  relate  specifically  to  parks 
and  recreation:  "Park  Administra- 
tion, Organization  and  Manage- 
ment," "Park  Design  and  Develop- 
ment," "Park  and  Camp  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance,"  "Rec- 
reation Programing  and  Park  Ac- 
tivities," "Recreation  Forestry,  Na- 
tional Forests,  National  Parks" 
and  "Field  Study  of  Recreation 
Area  Operation." 

Versailles  State  Park,  Indiana, 
was  the  scene  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Conservation  Education  Camp  held 
from  June  25  to  August  2.  This 
camp,  administered  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, is  conducted  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers  and 
students  in  the  field  of  conservation 
education. 

LEGISLATION 

The  State  Legislature  of  Maine 
has  passed  a  bill  providing  "That 
the  sum  of  $12,500  be  ...  appro- 
priated ...  to  augment  and  become 
a  part  of  a  gift  of  $12,500  to  be 
paid  by  former  Governor  Percival 
P.  Baxter  to  the  State  Highway 
Commission  for  the  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  a  road  or 
highway  in  Baxter  State  Park  .  .  ." 
This  followed  former  Governor  Bax- 
ter's asking  the  State  to  strike  from 
his  deed  to  the  State  all  require- 
ments that  existing  roads  be  ob- 
literated and  his  requesting  the 
Legislature  to  authorize  new  roads 
in  the  park. 


COURT  DECISION 
In  Michigan,  Tahquamenon  Falls 
State  Park  was  the  winner  in  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  rendered 
on  March  1,  1951.  The  case  in- 
volved two  brothers  who  were  un- 
willing to  accept  a  concession  con- 
tract offered  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  to  operate  a  boat 
livery  within  the  park,  but  without 
permission  and  without  a  contract, 
continued  to  rent  boats  to  the  public 
from  the  legal  concessioners  dock. 
When  they  refused  to  discontinue 
operations,  the  State  sought  an 
injunction  to  restrain  them  from 
trespassing  on  State-owned  property 
and  conducting  a  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  State's  conces- 
sioner. The  Circuit  Court  of  Ing- 
ham  County  upheld  the  defendants 
on  the  basis  that  a  highway  ran  to 
the  water's  edge  of  the  Tahquame- 
non River  on  which  they  were 
operating  their  business  and  that 
the  Department  of  Conservation  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  use 
they  were  making  of  the  highway. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  reversed 
this  decision,  however,  claiming 
that  the  defendants  were  using  the 
highway  at  the  place  indicated  as 
a  situs  for  carrying  on  their  private 
enterprise  rather  than  using  the 
highway  as  the  public  in  general  is 
entitled  to  do.  The  decision  also 
stated  that  the  carrying  on  of  such 
private  business  results  in  damage 
to  the  adjacent  owner  by  depriving 
him  of  a  profitable  use  of  his 
property.  This  decision  is  impor- 
tant because  it  means  that  the 
Department  of  Conservation  can 
control  and  regulate  the  businesses 
that  may  be  conducted  within 
State  parks  and  will  not  be  subject 
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to  uncontrolled  private  commercial 
exploitation. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
State  Park  Statistics — 1950  was 
recently  released  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  This  annual  publica- 
tion contains  tabulations  on  State 
park  expenditures,  sources  of  funds, 
attendance,  personnel  and  land 
acquisition  for  the  1950  fiscal  year 
obtained  from  questionnaires  sub- 
mitted by  79  State  park  agencies 
located  in  40  States.  An  analysis 
of  these  statistics  shows  increases 
in  each  of  the  major  categories  ex- 
cept land  acquisition.  The  most 
significant  items  are  the  large  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  capital 
improvements,  the  continuing  de- 
crease in  expenditures  for  land 
acquisition  and  the  resultant  de- 
crease in  acreage  of  land  acquired. 
Comparing  the  totals  reported  for 
each  of  the  categories  with  1949, 
it  is  seen  that  total  expenditures 
amounted  to  $36,399,000,  an  in- 
crease of  14  percent;  funds  available 
for  expenditure  totaled  $52,282,675, 
an  increase  of  18  percent;  attend- 
ance reached  an  all-time  high  of 
114,290,867,  seven  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year;  total  per- 
sonnel reached  10,626,  an  increase 
of  about  four  percent;  and  land 
acquisition,  totaling  62,042  acres, 
decreased  nine  percent. 

A  revised  List  of  Agencies  Ad- 
ministering State  Parks  and  Related 
Recreation  Areas  has  also  recently 
been  issued  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  has  published 


an  attractive  looking,  well-illustrated 
(some  in  color),  77-page  booklet 
entitled  Florida  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Playgrounds,  describing  Florida's 
State  parks,  historic  memorials  and 
archeological  monuments  and  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  lo- 
cated in  Florida.  The  articles  about 
the  individual  State  parks  were 
written,  in  most  cases,  by  the  park 
superintendents. 

Wisconsin  Water  Trails,  a  guide 
to  canoeing  and  boating  trips  on 
the  many  scenic  rivers  and  streams 
in  Wisconsin,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  booklets  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Forty-eight  (48)  different 
"Water  Trails"  are  described  with 
sketch  maps  provided  for  locating 
each.  In  addition,  sections  on  water- 
craft,  motor  canoeing,  camping 
equipment,  proper  clothing,  canoe- 
ing pointers,  camp  craft  and  wood 
lore,  forest  fire  prevention,  camp 
cook  recipes,  and  insects  and 
poisonous  plants  make  this  an 
outstanding  booklet  on  this  subject. 

ARTICLES  IN  OTHER  MAGAZINES 
State  parks  received  nation-wide 
publicity  when  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  printed  in  its  May  19  issue  an 
article  "How  to  Have  a  Free  Va- 
cation." The  article  is  mainly 
about  the  free  public  campgrounds 
in  the  Adirondack  Park,  New  York, 
but  the  author,  Bill  Wolf,  discusses 
overnight  accommodations  and  the 
charges  made  for  them  in  about  20 
other  States.  The  beautiful,  colored 
illustrations  and  the  enticing  title 
should  insure  several  million  readers 
for  this  excellent  article  on  State 
parks. 
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The  subject  of  vandalism  in  parks 
was  treated  by  three  speakers  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Park  Training 
Institute  and  their  papers  appear 
in  the  May,  June  and  July  issues  of 
Park  and  Recreation.  The  titles  are 
"Coping  with  Vandalism  Through 
Area  and  Facility  Planning,"  "Cop- 
ing with  Vandalism  Through  Area 
and  Facility  Maintenance"  and 
"Coping  with  Vandalism  Through 
the  Youth  Bureau  Approach." 

School  camping  has  been  discussed 
frequently  in  recent  periodicals, 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
articles :  "School  Camping  Has  Come 
to  Stay"  and  "Community  School 
Camping"  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  and  "Educa- 
tional Leadership  in  School  Camp- 
ing" and  "Camping — An  Important 
Technique  in  'Resource  Use'  Edu- 
cation" in  the  May  and  June  issues, 
respectively,  of  Camping  Magazine. 
The  related  subject  of  day  camping 
is  discussed  in  two  articles  entitled 
"Day  Camps  Command  Attention 
to  Facilities"  in  the  June  issue  of 
Park  Maintenance  and  "Day  Camp- 
ing" in  Recreation  for  June. 

Other  articles  of  interest  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  magazines 
are  "Some  Major  Principles  in 
Recreation  Land  Use  Planning"  in 
the  June  issue  of  Journal  of  Forestry, 
"A  Family  Vacation  on  a  Budget" 
in  Recreation  for  May,  "Nature's 
Tonic  Provided  by  State  Parks  of 
Florida"  in  the  June  issue  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  "State  Recreation" 
in  State  Government  for  May,  "Dol- 
lar Signs  and  Social  Values"  in  the 


February  issue  of Journal  oj  Forestry; 
"No  Bag  Limit  Here — on  Trash" 
in  Parks  and  Recreation  for  July, 
and  "Prison  Labor  Proving  Worth 
While  for  Parks"  in  the  June  issue 
of  Park  Maintenance. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
California.  The  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land  State  Park  and  Arboretum, 
named  after  the  Chairman  of  the 
California  State  Park  Commission, 
should  be  an  outstanding  State 
park  area  if  planning  means  any- 
thing. A  very  special  four  member 
planning  committee  has  been  named 
to  prepare  the  master  plan.  This 
committee  consists  of  the  director 
of  the  Chicago  Zoological  Garden, 
the  director  of  the  University  of 
California  botanical  gardens,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  landscape 
design  at  the  University  of 
California  and  the  superintendent 
of  Oakland  parks. 

Louisiana.  William  W.  Wells, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission,  reports  that 
the  Garden  Clubs  of  America  have 
selected  the  gardens  at  Oakley 
Plantation  House  at  Audubon 
Memorial  State  Park  as  their  res- 
toration project  for  the  year.  A 
substantial  fund  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work.  The  State  pur- 
chased Oakley  Plantation,  where 
John  James  Audubon  did  many  of 
his  famous  bird  paintings,  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  memorial  to  the 
famed  naturalist.  Restoration  of 
the  old  plantation  house  is  now 
under  way. 

Kansas.     In    an    address    before 
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the  Arkansas-White-Red  River 
Inter- Agency  Committee  in  Topeka, 
Dave  Leahy,  Director  of  the  Forest- 
ry, Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
cited  the  need  for  more  water 
impoundments  for  recreation  pur- 
poses in  the  western  end  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin.  The  State 
has  established  10  State  parks  and 
a  like  number  of  lakes  within  the 
basin,  but  the  recreation  facilities 
provided  at  these  areas  are  rapidly 
becoming  inadequate.  In  con- 
clusion, he  urged  that  any  possibility 
of  endangering  the  permanence  of 
the  State  Park  System  be  carefully 
considered  by  governmental  agencies 
in  planning  future  irrigation  and 
flood  control  work  within  the  Ark- 
ansas River  Basin. 

Minnesota  now  has  fifty-two  state 
park  areas,  some  undeveloped,  but 
the  majority  serving  recreation's 
cause. 

Although  the  scenic  beauty  of 
lakes  and  forests  together  with 
hundreds  of  resorts  would  seem  to 
offset  the  need  for  many  state  parks 
in  Minnesota,  attendance  has  rap- 
idly increased  from  year  to  year 
until  over  two  million  visitors  are 
coming  to  them  in  a  season. 

During  the  past  three  seasons, 
additional  lands  have  been  acquired 
for  several  new  State  Parks  in 
Minnesota  among  which  are  Kilen 
Woods  State  Park  in  the  south- 
western agricultural  region;  Big 
Island  State  Park  also  in  the 
agricultural  zone  of  south  central 
Minnesota;  Nerstrand  Woods,  a 
deciduous  forest  area  near  Fari- 
bault;  William  O'Brien  State  Park, 
near  Marine  on  the  St.  Croix  River; 
and  Father  Hennepin  Wayside  on 


the  southeasterly  shore  of  Mille 
Lacs  Lake.  These  parks  are  in  the 
"borning"  state.  A  combination 
shelter  and  service  building  was 
erected  at  Kilen  Woods  last  year. 
At  William  O'Brien  and  Father 
Hennepin  combination  shelters  were 
completed  this  spring.  These  have 
a  floor  space  of  32  x  52  feet,  include 
a  nice  fireplace,  space  for  a  re- 
fectory, storeroom,  and  kitchen- 
nook.  The  shelters  were  designed 
to  facilitate  a  combination  of  uses 
in  situations  where  limited  main- 
tenance requires  centralization  of 
efforts  and,  of  course,  to  accommo- 
date and  shelter  people.  In  all, 
six  such  shelter  buildings  have 
been  constructed  this  year  in  Min- 
nesota State  Parks.  All  lumber  was 
treated  with  preservatives  including 
proper  portion  of  pentachlorophenol, 
before  construction.  It  is  too  early 
to  properly  judge  the  utility  of 
these  structures,  however,  the  pub- 
lic acceptance  seems  good. 

A  small  memorial  wayside  con- 
sisting of  twenty  acres  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  including  a 
part  of  the  Onion  river  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  legislature  as  Ray 
Berglund  Memorial  Wayside.  It 
includes  a  beautiful  gorge  and 
waterfalls. 

Among  other  improvements  made 
are  certain  wilderness  reserves  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
north  of  Duluth  including  the 
Baptism  River,  Caribou  Falls,  and 
Kodonce.  Initial  planning  includes 
development  of  parking  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  highway  with  trails 
leading  back  into  points  of  scenic 
interest.  The  most  primary  facilities 
such  as  portable  toilets  and  camp 
grounds  are  considered.  Some  of 
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the  finest  trout  streams  of  the 
north  shore  are  within  these  areas 
together  with  rugged  cataracts, 
gorges,  and  fine  vistas  of  Lake 
Superior. 

New  Jersey.  The  Division  of 
Planning  and  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  recently  is- 
sued a  comprehensive  report  en- 
titled Development  Plan  for  New 
Jersey.  A  map  entitled  "New 
Jersey  State  Plan,"  showing  exist- 
ing and  proposed  developments,  is 
included  in  the  report.  The  section 
on  "Recreation"  contains  an  analy- 
sis of  the  existing  situation  and 
several  important  recommendations. 
These  include  (1)  the  acquisition  of 
needed  land,  especially  areas  of 
exceptional  recreational  value  such 
as  the  proposed  seashore  park  sites, 
some  of  the  riverfront  properties 
and  lands  close  to  the  metropolitan 
centers,  (2)  furtherance  of  the  sea- 
shore park  program  with  first  em- 
phasis upon  development  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  reservation  by  the 
State  and  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  Island  Beach  either  as  a 
State  park  or  as  a  National  Seashore 
Reserve,  (3)  provision  of  a  sub- 
stantial working  fund  either  by 
annual  appropriations  or  by  bond 
issue,  with  a  suggested  minimum 
of  $1,000,000  annually  or  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
to  be  expended  over  a  10  year 
period,  (4)  the  recreational  value 
of  the  State's  streams,  waterways 
and  coastal  bays  should  be  pro- 
tected and  developed,  (5)  limited 
access  roadways  should  be  built 
primarily  for  scenic  or  recreational 
values  and  (6)  roadside  rest  places 


or  picnic  areas  should  be  placed 
along  the  highways. 

Ohio.  The  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  been  issued.  It  is  a 
well-illustrated,  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  first  year's  operation 
of  this  reorganized  agency.  The 
section  dealing  with  the  Division 
of  Parks,  written  by  V.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  Chief  of  this  Division,  de- 
scribes very  completely  the  work 
of  this  State  park  agency.  The 
subjects  discussed  include  organ- 
ization, personnel,  inland  lake  sec- 
tion, area  and  facility  management 
section,  planning  and  development 
section,  rules  and  regulations,  classi- 
fication of  areas,  organization  chart 
and  recommendations. 

Oklahoma.  Lake  Murray  State 
Park  has  experienced  an  extensive 
development  program  during  the 
past  two  years.  Financed  by  a 
special  bond  issue  of  $850,000,  a 
new  lodge  containing  26  sleeping 
rooms  and  a  large  dining  hall  and 
40  modern  sleeping  cabins  have 
been  built.  The  lodge  is  doing  such 
a  good  business  this  year,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  three  years  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  can  be  retired 
by  one  year's  operation. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  Truman  Swing, 
Secretary  of  the  Brandy  wine  Battle- 
field Park  Commission,  reports  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  50-acre 
historical  park.  Approximately 
$11,000  has  been  spent  on  restoring 
the  Lafayette  Quarters,  and  the 
General  State  Authority,  the  public 
works  agency  for  the  State,  recently 
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signed  a  contract  to  restore  the 
Washington  Headquarters  for 
$41,770.  An  Administration  Build- 
ing has  been  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  old  carriage  house.  With 
most  of  this  work  planned  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Swing  expects  to  open  the  park, 
officially  designated  as  Brandywine 
Battlefield  Park,  to  the  public  by 
January  1,  1952. 

Tennessee.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation has  recently  inaugurated 
a  Newsletter  for  its  employees. 
Among  the  interesting  items  in  the 
first  two  issues  are  a  description  of 
Governor  Browning's  formally  ded- 
icating the  new  Inn  at  Montgomery 


Bell  State  Park,  the  employment  of 
three  seasonal  park  recreation 
specialists  whose  primary  duty  will 
be  the  promoting  and  supervising 
of  recreation  for  park  visitors  and 
guests,  and  a  report  that  510  soldiers 
of  the  127  Airborne  Division  recently 
bivouacked  in  Paris  Landing  State 
Park. 

Washington.  Through  a  cooperat- 
ive arrangement,  the  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  has 
made  $7,000  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  historical  and  archeological 
studies  at  historic  Spokane  House 
and  Fort  Okanogan,  two  sites  con- 
nected with  the  early  fur  trade  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Tribute  to  Frank  D.  Quinn 

New  Chairman,  Texas  State  Parks  Board 


The  San  Antonio  Express  of 
June  21,  1951,  published  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  Frank  D.  Quinn  as 
Chairman,  of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board: 

Few  citizens  have  served  Texas 
State  Parks  System  so  usefully 
through  so  many  years  as  has 
Frank  D.  Quinn,  As  a  fruition  of 
those  labors,  Mr.  Quinn  has  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  parks' 
problems  and  needs. 

For  that  reason  the  election  of 
Mr.  Quinn  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Parks  Board  is  not  only  a  well- 
earned  promotion,  but  altogether 
in  the  public  interest.  He  had  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  since 
September,  1949.  Previously,  from 
1939  to  1945,  Mr.  Quinn  was  the 


Board's  executive  secretary.  His 
successor  in  that  post,  Gordon  K. 
Shearer,  likewise  is  rendering  ex- 
cellent service. 

Thus  Mr.  Quinn  was  the  park 
system's  manager  during  the  difficult 
war  years,  when  only  a  nominal 
operating  budget  was  provided.  At 
the  same  time,  the  scarcity  of  both 
materials  and  labor  complicated 
the  task  of  keeping  the  parks  livable. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  were 
years  in  which  the  people  needed 
the  recreation  places  as  never  before. 
Mr.  Quinn  conceived  and  energet- 
ically promoted  a  bold  plan  for 
making  the  parks  self-supporting. 
He  waged  an  intensive  educational 
campaign  through  the  press,  radio 
and  other  media,  urging  the  Texan, 
as  a  war  economy  measure,  to  take 
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his  vacation  in  the  State  Park 
nearest  his  home. 

Fortunately,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  in  part  had  supplied 
tourist  cabins,  running  water,  pic- 
nickers' ovens  and  tables,  bridle 
trails,  swimming-pools  and  other 
facilities  for  a  week-end  outing  or 
a  two-week  camping  trip. 

Mr.  Quinn's  efforts  proved  effect- 
ive. As  a  result,  Texans  got  to 
know  their  State  parks  and  acquired 
the  habit  of  using  them.  The  up- 
shot is  that  the  annual  attendance  is 
now  counted  in  the  millions. 


Through  the  earnings  of  concessions 
and  the  small  fees  charged  for 
various  services,  the  parks  have 
become  largely  self-supporting. 

In  his  new  post  Mr.  Quinn  will 
have  opportunity  to  apply  his 
expert  knowledge  to  the  problems 
which  challenge  attention  now.  As 
he  is  also  chairman  of  Austin's 
City  Park  and  Recreation  Board 
and  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  Mr.  Quinn 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him — but 
it  is  work  that  he  knows  and  likes. 


Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 


October  8-12, 1951 

LAKE  HOPE  ...  in  the  heart 
of  ZALESKI  STATE  FOREST. 

Lake  Hope  State  Park,  operated 
by  the  Division  of  Parks,  is  Ohio's 
finest  vacation  area.  Located  in  the 
beautiful  southern  Ohio  hill  coun- 
try, it  affords  unexcelled  vacation 
facilities  in  a  setting  of  scenic 
beauty. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the 
18,000  acre  Zaleski  Forest,  it  pro- 
vides ideal  surroundings  in  which 
to  hold  the  Thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks.  Cooperation  of 
Dame  Nature  is  being  requested. 

The  forest  has  rather  a  unique 
history .  .  . 

One  day  in  Paris  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  dis- 
tinguished banker — Monsieur  Za- 
leski— was  scanning  a  sheaf  of 


papers  on  his  desk.  They  were  re- 
ports on  Vinton  County,  Ohio, 
which  concerned  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits, the  coal  veins,  and  the 
forests  in  a  far-off  part  of  the  world 
he  had  never  seen. 

These  reports  spoke  so  well  of 
the  resources  in  this  section  of  Ohio 
that  Monsieur  Zaleski  proceeded 
to  organize  and  finance  a  company 
to  engage  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore, 
the  mining  of  coal,  and  kindred  ac- 
tivities. 

A  town  was  created  at  the  scene 
of  the  operations,  and  was  named  in 
his  honor.  A  "castle"  was  built  for 
him  at  the  edge  of  town,  but  fate 
decreed  that  he  was  never  to  oc- 
cupy it;  he  never  came  to  America, 
we  are  told. 

The  French  financier  was  certain 
he  had  discovered  something  of  im- 
pelling interest  and  value.  Today, 
countless  Ohioans  are  certain  they 
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are  discovering  something  else  of 
equally  impelling  interest  and  value 
in  Monsieur  Zaleski's  former  do- 
main; they  have  discovered  and  are 
enjoying  the  Lake  Hope  State  Park 
and  facilities  in  the  Zaleski  State 
Forest. 

After  a  long  turn  of  events  the 
former  mining  company's  lands 
became  the  Zaleski  unit  of  the  state 
forest  system  about  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  early  30's  the  Federal 
government  proposed  to  buy  ad- 
jacent land  and  set  up  a  program  of 
relief  employment  in  the  area.  They 
asked  the  State  Division  of  Forestry 
if  they  would  cooperate  with  them 
as  sponsors  of  the  program,  counsel 
with  them  on  planning  the  projects, 
and  then  accept  the  area  for  opera- 
tion as  part  of  the  state  forest  sys- 
tem. The  Division  of  Forestry  said 
yes;  and  so  came  into  being  Ohio's 
first  publicly  owned  and  operated 
vacation  facility.  On  May  15,  1950 
the  Division  of  Forestry  transferred 


the  recreational  development  to 
the  Division  of  Parks. 

Advance  registrations  for  the 
Conference  indicate  a  record  turn- 
out. Preparations  for  the  thirty- 
first  get  together  are  in  full  swing. 
Deviations  from  the  preliminary 
program  will  be  necessary  but  our 
hosts  assure  us  that  they  will  add 
rather  than  detract. 

An  extremely  interesting  program 
is  being  planned  especially  for  the 
ladies  in  which  a  very  scenic  section 
of  "Beautiful  Ohio"  will  be  visited. 

Visitors  will  be  housed  in  cabins 
located  within  the  Lake  Hope  area, 
and  excellent  meals  provided  at  the 
new  dining  lodge,  opened  to  the 
public  on  May  28,  1951. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
forward  your  reservations  im- 
mediately to  V.  W.  Flickinger, 
Chief,  Division  of  Parks,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  State 
Office  Building,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


How  to  Cope  With  Vandalism  in  the 

Protection  of  Park  Property  Through 

Area  and  Facility  Maintenance 

By  E.  P.  ROMILLY,  Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  Forest  Preserve 
District  of  Cook  County,  River  Forest,  Illinois 


A  paper  delivered  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Training  Institute 
During  the  past  decade  we  have 
been  living  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  This  might  rightfully  be 
called — The  Age  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier. Years  ago,  we  considered  our 
problems  of  acquisition  and  design 
of  paramount  importance.  Later 
we  have  begun  to  think  of  main- 
tenance as  our  number  one  problem. 


I  still  believe  that  these  may  right- 
fully be  considered  as  such,  worthy 
of  every  consideration  and  study. 
However,  today,  I  believe  our  main 
problem  is — People. 

What  do  we  know  about  these 
People  for  whom  we  acquire  lands, 
plan,  design  and  construct  parks 
and  recreational  areas,  with  all 
their  necessary  facilities; — these 
People  for  whom  we  develop  rec- 
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reational  and  vocational  programs; 
— these  People  who  use  and/or 
misuse  our  parks,  structures  and 
facilities  into  which  we  have  put 
so  much  thought  and  effort? 

It  has  been  jokingly  stated  that 
"we  could  plan  our  parks  a  lot 
better  and  operate  them  more 
economically  if  we  kept  the  People 
out  of  them." 

I  often  wonder  if  we  park  men 
have  not  been  too  busy  planning, 
designing,  constructing,  landscaping 
and  maintaining  park  areas  to 
realize  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
main  reason  for  all  our  efforts: — 
People,  and  their  fundamental  need 
for  areas  of  spaciousness  and  beauty. 
We  may  have  become  so  self- 
centered  and  satisfied  with  our 
work  that  we  have  neglected  our 
education  in — How  to  Understand 
and  Get  Along  With  People. 

All  People  are  not  bad,  neither 
are  all  People  good.  Some  have  a 
full  appreciation  of  this  life  with  its 
trials  and  tribulations,  its  joys  and 
successes.  Others  believe  their  whole 
existence  is  bound  up  in  a  few  short 
years  on  this  turbulent  world.  They 
live  for  themselves  and  their  imme- 
diate gain,  selfish,  cynical  and  self- 
satisfied.  This  country  of  ours  is 
made  up  of  good  and  bad  people. 
People  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds: 
People  living  under  the  tension  of  a 
world,  that  for  years  has  been  torn 
by  war,  hate,  greed  and  selfishness. 
These  People  are  much  like  you  and 
me,  however  many  of  them,  through 
lack  of  direction,  education,  under- 
standing and  leadership,  commit 
acts  of  destruction  and  misuse  of 
public  properties.  These  People  we 
call  Vandals. 

What  is  Vandalism?   Briefly  it  is 


the  spirit  or  conduct  of  hostility  to, 
or  the  willful  destruction  or  de- 
facement of,  things  of  beauty. 
Vandalism  is  the  peak  of  misuse. 
Vandalism,  however,  may  also  be 
developed  by  hostility  to  or  mis- 
understanding of  things  that  lack 
order,  cleanliness  and  stability.  You 
cannot  hope  entirely  to  cope  with 
malicious,  premeditated  vandalism 
but  you  can  cope  with  the  careless 
destruction  and  misuse  of  park 
areas  and  facilities  through  the 
following  media: 

I — Carefully  Considered  and  Thought- 
ful design. 

Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  park  location  in  that  it 
may  best  serve  the  purpose  for  its 
existence  and  also  the  needs  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  plan  and  design  should  be 
prepared  thoughtfully,  not  only  to 
fit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  to  highlight  and 
blend  those  points  of  natural, 
scenic,  historic  or  recreational 
values  that  may  exist  and  should 
be  preserved.  The  entrance  areas 
should  be  simple,  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive with  only  sufficient  sur- 
faced roadways  to  make  points  of 
interest  accessible  to  the  visitor. 
The  park  areas  should  be  invitingly 
designed,  or  preserved  in  accordance 
with  their  purpose,  with  adequate 
parking  areas. 

All  facilities  such  as  shelters,  play 
areas,  picnic  benches,  refreshment 
stands,  fountains,  toilets,  cooking 
stoves,  and  signs,  should  be  of 
simple,  sturdy  and  pleasing  design, 
blending  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  surrounding  landscape.  There 
should  be  no  harsh  contrast  in 
design  or  color.  All  materials  used 
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in  construction  should  be  of  the 
best,  even  though  they  may  be 
expensive  and  produce  a  high  first 
cost.  Everything  should  be  planned, 
designed  and  constructed  with  the 
thought  of  future  maintenance  in 
mind. 

Sometime  ago  I  listened  to  a  talk 
dealing  with  the  successful  plan, 
design,  and  administration  of  parks 
and  recreational  areas  in  which  the 
speaker  stated  that  they  should 
represent  the  study  and  the  coor- 
dinated thought  of  the  landscape 
architect,  the  engineer,  the  forester 
and  the  naturalist.  So  far  so  good, 
but  the  speaker  forgot  the  fifth  man 
the  maintenance  man.  He,  too, 
should  have  a  voice  in  this  select  circle. 

After  the  park  and  its  facilities 
have  been  completed  and  they  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Mainte- 
nance Department,  no  unauthorized, 
unplanned  construction  by  main- 
tenance forces  should  be  permitted 
to  mar  the  beauty  and  purpose  of 
the  park. 

Many  times,  if  we  study  people 
and  observe  their  use  of  a  park  and 
its  facilities  we  can  learn  how  and 
where  to  make  necessary  corrections 
and  we  may  be  able,  by  these 
changes,  to  direct  them  to  a  proper 
and  fuller  use  of  the  area. 

1 1 — Meticulous  Maintenance 

Robert  Moses,  New  York  Park  Com- 
missioner said:  Mean  parks  make  mean 
people — People  are  moved  to  trample, 
disfigure  and  destroy  things  which  are 
ugly,  inadequate  and  contemptible  to 
begin  with — People  generally  respect  and 
care  for  good  things  and  resent  what  is 
cheap,  inadequate  and  shoddy — You  can 
expect  cooperation  from  the  Public  in  the 
care  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds  only 
if  we  give  them  the  best;  that  is  if  you 
give  them  something  which  is  obviously 
suitable,  adequate,  durable  and  perhaps 
even  a  little  imposing. 


Everything  within  a  park  must  be 
kept  clean,  neat  and  orderly — dirt, 
filth  and  disorder  breeds  more  dirt, 
filth  and  disorder.  In  buildings  and 
structures,  darkness  breeds  dirt  and 
dirt  breeds  destruction.  Careless, 
inadequate  maintenance  invites  con- 
tempt, misuse  and  often  destruction 
by  the  public. 

A  broken  table,  a  sagging  toilet 
door,  a  dirty  shelter  or  fireplace, 
a  broken  barrier  or  fence  rail,  an 
overflowing  garbage  container — or 
no  garbage  receptacle  at  all — invites 
and  breeds  vandalism  and  misuse. 
One  initial  or  dirty  saying  scribbled 
on  a  table,  the  walls  of  a  shelter, 
underpass  or  toilet,  invites  a  hun- 
dred more.  A  filthy,  dirty  toilet  or 
rest  room  leads  to  improper  use. 
Lack  of  adequate  trash  containers, 
properly  placed,  means  garbage, 
trash  and  debris  scattered  through- 
out the  area.  A  dirty,  ill  kept, 
littered  picnic  grove  is  not  conducive 
to  good  public  manners  and  use: 
"As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap." 

All  these  axioms  are  a  challenge 
to  a  good  caretaker  or  maintenance 
man,  whose  first  requirement  is  a 
neat  orderly  mind,  second  an  un- 
erring eye  for  detail,  and  third  an 
infinite  capacity  for  good  house- 
keeping. Good  maintenance  de- 
mands constant  inspection,  con- 
stant care  and  an  unending  and 
unsparing  use  of  soap,  water,  dis- 
infectant and  paint.  It  means  timely 
repairs  and  clean-up,  it  means 
periodic  mowing,  trimming  and  all 
the  many  operations  which  make  up 
the  duties  of  a  meticulous  main- 
tenance man. 
Ill — Human  Relations  and  Employee 

Education 

Human  relations  have  become  a 
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very  important  part  of  park  ad- 
ministration, especially  that  part  of 
Human  Relations  which  deals  with 
our  daily  contacts  with  each  other: 
management  with  supervisor,  super- 
visor with  employee,  and  employee 
with  employee.  In  order  that  we 
may  begin  to  understand  and  get 
along  with  people  there  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  in  our  own  park 
district — among  ourselves. 

These  employees  of  ours,  they  too 
are  People!  How  well  do  we  know 
them?  How  much  interest  do  we 
take  in  them?  What  do  we  know  of 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  desires 
and  ambitions,  their  strength  and 
weaknesses,  their  problems  and 
disappointments?  How  much  in- 
terest have  we  shown  in  their  train- 
ing and  welfare?  Are  we  sure  that 
our  leadership  and  that  of  our  super- 
visors is  of  the  type  which  develops 
good  human  relations;  which  will 
result  in  obedience  to  orders,  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  park  district  and  its 
administrators,  and  an  interest  in 
People. 

These  employees  of  ours  are  our 
contacts  with  the  Public — these 
People  who  use  and/or  misuse  our 
parks — How  well  do  we  prepare 
and  develop  our  Contacts? 

We  have  a  great  need  today  for 
Leadership  in  all  walks  of  life;  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor:  leadership 
by  men  who  understand  People; 
men  who  work  for  and  serve  the 
best  interests  of  People. 

IV— Public  Relations 

These  two  words — Public  Rela- 
tions— cover  a  tremendously  large 
field  in  park  work  and  are  subject 
to  many  and  various  definitions. 


Public  relations  is  nothing  new, 
complicated  or  mysterious.  Public 
relations  comprises  the  contacts, 
attitudes,  impressions  and  opinions 
that  constitute  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  park  district,  its  em- 
ployees and  the  public.  It  is  a  most 
important  phase  of  park  adminis- 
tration and  operation. 

Every  employee  of  a  park  dis- 
trict, directly  or  indirectly,  is  en- 
gaged in  public  relations  work.  It 
is  the  impression  which  these  em- 
ployees leave  which  raises  or  lowers 
the  esteem  with  which  the  park 
district  is  held  in  the  minds  of  its 
visitors.  It  is  often  the  difference 
between  proper  use  and  vandalism. 
Good  public  relations  is  the  one 
activity  which  costs  nothing  and 
yet  pays  the  biggest  dividends  in 
good  will.  Good  public  relations 
should  develop  in  each  employee  a 
knowledge  and  realization  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the 
public — who  pay  his  salary — and 
that  he  is  a  trustee  of  public  prop- 
erty. Good  public  relations  should 
give  the  employee  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  his  individual  job  and 
will  emphasize  the  part  that  the 
park  district  plays  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  order  to  develop  the  proper 
contact  of  good  public  relations 
between  employees  and  the  Public, 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  mere 
issuance  of  rules,  regulations  and 
directives.  There  must  be  developed 
in  each  employee  a  deep  interest 
in  the  district  and  its  value  to  public 
use;  a  respect  for  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  particular  job;  an 
understanding  of  and  belief  in  the 
park  administration  and  its  policies; 
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and  also  an  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  who,  like  him- 
self, are  people  with  kindred  likes 
and  dislikes. 

Good  public  relations  cannot  be 
developed  and  sustained  in  any 
organization  unless  there  has  pre- 
viously been  developed  within  that 
organization  the  spirit  of  Job  En- 
thusiasm and  a  high  degree  of  Good 
Morale.  It  must  become  Our  Job; 
not  My  Job.  It  must  be  We;  not  I. 

Park  employees — whether  cus- 
todian, ranger,  or  laborer — must 
have  instilled  in  them  the  full 
concept  of  public  service.  In  their 
contacts  with  People  they  must  be 
firm  but  courteous,  forbearing  and 
patient.  They  must  be  attentive 
and  helpful.  There  must  not  be  any 
supercilious,  dictatorial  "Copper" 
or  "Gestapo"  methods,  which  only 
invite  and  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ings, trouble,  misuse  and  vengeful 
acts. 

Park  employees  properly  trained 
in  good  public  relations  can  often 
lead  or  shame  people  into  picking 
up  their  trash  or  debris  and  placing 
it  in  proper  containers.  They  can 
intelligently  explain  to  people  why 
they  should  not  pick  wild  flowers, 
destroy  trees  and  shrubs,  be  care- 
less about  fires,  or  perform  acts  of 
misuse  of  park  property. 

A  good  custodian  or  ranger  should 
be  constantly  on  the  job,  constantly 
circulating  throughout  his  area, 
and  ever  helpful  with  the  questions, 
wants  and  problems  of  his  visitors. 

It  may  be  necessary  and  advis- 
able at  times  to  install  a  few  simple 
signs  in  the  area  to  assist  the  custo- 
dian. Simple  jingles  like  the  follow- 
ing might  be  found  helpful : 


Let  no  one  say,  and 
Say  it  to  your  shame 
That  all  was  Beauty 
Here,  until  you  Came. 


This  is  your  room  away  from  Home 

Please  help  keep  it  neat  and  clean. 

or 

Let  us  help  Nature  protect 

What  she  has  given  us. 

In  the  Forest  Preserve  District 
we  have  found  it  helpful,  for  those 
who  must  cut,  carve  and  mark  the 
walls  of  wash  rooms  and  toilets, 
to  install  removable  boards  con- 
veniently located  on  a  wall  with  an 
invitation  to  display  their  skill  on 
its  white  surface,  rather  than  else- 
where. 

Personally  I  do  not  like  too  many 
signs  especially  those  that  say  or 
imply  "Don't  do  this  or  that;" 
"Such  and  such  is  prohibited;" 
or  "Police  Order."  It  is  often  much 
easier  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end  by  the  use  of  the  words  "Please" 
and  "Thank  You."  People  are 
funny;  they  resent  orders  without 
the  reason  why.  They  want  edu- 
cation. 
V — Public  Education 

Park  men  have  something  to 
offer — not  for  dollars — for  public 
interest,  public  use  and  public 
appreciation.  In  the  business  world, 
to  sell  something  you  must  advertise 
not  only  the  value  of  the  article  for 
a  particular  purpose  but  also  How 
to  Use  It.  What  we  park  men  need 
is  more  advertising  in  How  To  Use 
Parks. 

Proper  advertising  is  an  educa- 
tional medium.  Therefore  what  we 
need  for  our  People  is:  Public 
Education.  This  Public  Education 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
setting  up  of  fixed  rules,  regulations 
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and  requirements  but  should  be  in 
the  form  of  friendly  invitations  to 
view  and  use  what  we  as  their 
servants  have  preserved  for  them; 
what  we  have  prepared  and  set 
aside  for  their  health,  happiness 
and  recreation;  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  way  to  use  and  protect 
these  areas  and  facilities  for  their 
present  and  future  enjoyment. 
1.  Adult  Education 
In  this  great  age  in  which  we  are 
living  it  is  possible  to  enter  the 
home  life  of  our  public,  through  the 
media  of  Radio  or  Television,  or 
both,  and  conduct  friendly,  fireside 
chats.  Through  simple  programs 
we  can  reveal  to  them  the  great 
outdoors;  we  can  unfold  all  the 
secrets  and  beauty  of  Nature;  we 
can  invite  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  park  district, 
its  purpose,  use  and  misuse;  we  may 
even  ask  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  us  who  plan,  pre- 
serve and  operate  these  parks. 

Many  park  districts  may  have 
already  developed,  and  have  in 
operation,  excellent  and  interesting 
programs  and  activities  for  adults. 
It  might  be  possible  to  extend  and 
create  more  interest  in  constructive 
hobbies  for  the  later  years  of  life. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  the  park 
districts  have  developed  a  series  of 
hikes  and  have  made  them  available 
to  the  public,  with  information 
regarding  the  historical,  scenic  and 
natural  points  of  interest  along  the 
chosen  routes. 

Information  might  also  be  made 
available  outlining  an  itinerary  of 
small  picnic  areas  that  could  be 
used  alternately,  throughout  the 
season  for  steak  and  wiener  roasts, 
or  for  those  Sunday  breakfasts, 


thereby  giving  the  visitor  a  wider 
acquaintanceship  with  the  park 
district  holdings. 

A  small  pamphlet  might  be  pre- 
pared on  "How  to  Use  Your  Park 
District,"  which  might  briefly  state: 
Where  to  go — What  to  See — What 
to  Do.  It  might  also  contain  simple 
rules  and  regulations  as  well  as  some 
highlights  on  outdoor  cooking  with 
recipes — possibly  some  information 
on  simple  games.  Another  small 
pamphlet  called  "You  and  Your 
Park  District"  might  be  made 
available  outlining  the  park  history, 
administration,  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  what  the 
park  district  tax  dollar  produces  for 
the  public — present  and  future. 

Whether  or  not  these  educational 
facilities  are  employed,  there  should 
always  be  available  in  the  park  dis- 
trict headquarters  a  qualified  person 
well  versed  in  public  contact  and 
park  information  to  answer  by  tele- 
phone, letter  or  in  person  the  var- 
ious requests  for  information,  and 
to  investigate  and  reply  to  the 
complaints  that  may  arise  in  the 
use  of  the  park  district  holdings. 
These  contacts  must  be  pleasant, 
friendly,  cordial,  cheerful  and  help- 
ful. 

2.  Youth  Education. 

In  this  field  we  find  the  greatest 
need  for  immediate  Public  Educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  approaching 
or  entering  upon  the  path  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  In  them  we 
find  a  constant  need  for  the  release 
of  pent-up  energy  and  emotion, 
through  action — action  that  may  be 
for  good  or  for  bad.  Here  is  a 
challenge  to  our  leadership  to  de- 
velop an  interesting  and  effective 
program  of  Public  Education  that 
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will  direct  and  develop  this  youthful 
energy  and  emotional  thoughts  to- 
ward an  appreciation  of  life  as  it 
truly  exists  now  and  in  the  future; 
an  appreciation  of  Nature;  and  an 
appreciation  of  our  parks. 

Many  of  our  early  contacts  could 
be  made  while  these  young  people 
are  still  in  high  school,  by  appearing 
at  various  times  before  the  entire 
student  body  with  programs  of 
simple,  illustrated  stories  on  living 
things.  Field  trips  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  bring  them  into  the  out- 
doors and  acquaint  them  with  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  park  district, 
not  in  the  uninteresting  form  of 
text  books,  but  in  the  active,  living 
actualities  of  Nature.  Let  them  see 
energy  and  emotion  working  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  bee,  the 
ant,  the  worm,  the  tree  and  the  fish, 
all  in  their  natural  habitat,  unfold 
a  story  of  life  that  is  not  only  fas- 
cinating but  educational. 

Programs  could  be  arranged  to 
interest  them  in  certain  phases  of 
park  work,  such  as  the  planting  of 
young  seedlings,  the  elimination  of 
noxious  weeds  or  certain  types  of 
work  in  the  park  district  nursery. 
We  might  even  solicit  their  interest 
and  help  in  building  and  maintain- 
ing some  special  park  facility, 
feature  or  shrine.  In  park  districts 
where  naturalists  are  available  there 
could  be  lectures,  illustrated  with 
wild-life  movies,  followed  by  ques- 
tion-and-answer  periods. 

"Since  all  Work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," — there 
should  be  included,  and  made  a 
part  of  these  programs,  all  the 
various  games,  sports  and  hobbies 
that  should  form  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  boy  and  girl.  All  children 
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have  two  inherent  attributes:  Curi- 
osity-, and  the  desire  to  have  Fun. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  for  here 
is  a  fertile  field  for  Public  Education 
of  our  youth  while  they  have  open 
minds,  and  are  full  of  energy,  un- 
limited imagination  and  pent-up 
emotions.  Then  is  when  they  all 
need  guidance  and  a  sense  of  posi- 
tive direction. 

Few  park  districts  can  hope  to 
accomplish  or  even  to  attempt  the 
fullness  of  such  programs  if  they 
must  depend  on  their  own  limited 
funds  and  forces.  There  should  be 
invited  into  the  successful  planning, 
promotion  and  operation  of  such 
programs  the  cooperation  of  church 
groups,  civic  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
P.T.A.  and  Veteran's  organiza- 
tions. The  school  teachers  should 
also  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  planning  and  operation. 

3.  Child  Education 

Park  contact  with  children  could 
start  in  the  kindergartens  and 
grammar  schools,  as  well  as  the 
homes,  through  the  media  of  radio 
and  television.  Surely  there  can  be 
produced  from  the  wealth  of  Na- 
ture programs  now  available  for 
radio  and  television,  programs  as 
interesting  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
as  "Hopalong  Cassidy,"  "Kukla, 
Fran  and  OHie"  or  "John  Doe  Rides 
Again." 

Why  not  bring  these  children 
into  the  park  district  through  the 
media  of  day  camps  and  Nature 
hikes,  as  we  do  in  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve District  of  Cook  County,  all 
under  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
youth  organizations  and  the  park 
personnel.  Why  not  give  them  a 
plot  of  ground  within  the  park 
district  to  plant  in  trees,  shrubs  or 
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flowers  under  the  instruction  and 
supervision  of  park  employees  and 
let  these  children  maintain  it  as 
their  very  own. 

Small  nature  bulletins  or  pamph- 
lets could  be  prepared,  simple  in 
text  and  language,  dealing  with  the 
many  things  that  the  children  may 
see  in  their  visits  to  the  "Woods." 
These  nature  bulletins  might  be 
similar  to  those  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  suburban  and  Chicago 
schools  both  public  and  parochial, 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
of  the  Forest  Preserve  District  of 
Cook  County. 

This  development  of  an  educa- 
tional program  for  children  will 
assist  them  to  gain  a  keener  ap- 


preciation of  the  great  things  of 
Nature,  a  fuller  understanding  of 
their  park  district,  and  how  to 
enjoy  themselves  without  molest- 
ing, harming  or  destroying  anything 
they  find  there. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  talk 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  problem  of  every  park 
and  recreational  man  in  the  country 
today  is  the  education  of  people  in 
how  to  use  properly  and  enjoy  their 
own  property.  We  must  help  plan, 
support  and  participate  in  every 
program  to  promote  the  outdoor 
education  of  all  people,  at  all  age 
levels,  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our 
stewardship  and  proud  of  our  pro- 
fession as  park  men. 


Recreation  in  Washington  State 

By  RUTH  E.  PEELER,  Vice-Chairman,  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 

Olympia,  Wash. 


Recreation  is  recognized  today 
as  a  suitable  and  essential  function 
of  government.  Like  other  govern- 
mental services  that  are  meeting 
citizen  needs  that  have  not  pre- 
viously been  met,  recreation  has 
passed  from  a  matter  of  private 
and  personal  concern  only  to  one 
of  public  concern  and  then  to  one 
with  public  support. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  increased 
emphasis  on  recreation  comes  from 
the  fact  that  people  now  have  more 
leisure  time  than  they  formerly  had. 
For  one  thing,  working  hours  have 
been  shortened;  a  family  is  no 
longer  a  self-inclusive  social  and 
working  unit.  The  home  is  not  the 
four  walls  of  a  house,  or  the  boun- 
daries of  a  homestead;  home  is  the 
community  itself,  and  everybody  in 


the  family  does  a  "heap  of  living" 
in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  now  often  said 
that  home  is  just  a  place  to  sleep — 
that  families  have  lost  the  art  of 
working  and  playing  together.  Com- 
munity recreation  programs  seek 
to  bring  families  back  together  for 
certain  kinds  of  activities,  at  the 
same  time  giving  each  individual 
member  the  advantage  of  personal 
choice  in  other  kinds  of  activities, 
depending  on  personal  interests  and 
abilities. 

A  community  has  responsibilities 
to  all  of  its  people — young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor.  If  a  community  is 
to  progress,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  place 
to  live,  recreational  outlets  of  var- 
ious kinds  must  be  available  to  all 
of  the  people.  A  good  community 
recreation  program  makes  for  com- 
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munity  solidarity.  It  also  provides 
an  economic  way  of  meeting  a 
citizen  need.  It  is  the  means  whereby 
citizens  can  become  better-rounded 
individuals,  and  it  develops  quali- 
ties of  cooperation  and  leadership 
that  can  be  directed  into  other 
channels  as  the  need  arises.  In- 
dividuals are  best  served  when  they 
can  choose  between  a  variety  of 
recreation  services  offered  by  a  va- 
riety of  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate. For  efficiency,  however,  these 
should  be  coordinated  and  planned 
at  the  community  level  so  that  best 
use  is  made  of  all  facilities,  pro- 
grams, and  leaders  available. 

The  idea  of  providing  recreation 
for  all  citizens  has  gained  impetus 
since  World  War  II.  Some  of  this 
is  probably  the  result  of  increased 
"know-how"  resulting  from  group 
and  community  effort  in  providing 
leisure  time  activities  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel  quartered  in 
or  near  the  communities  affected. 
The  increased  activity,  however,  is 
also  the  result  of  the  wider  public 
demand  for  a  service  formerly  not 
regarded  as  a  community  one. 

In  1946,  there  were  only  five 
communities  in  Washington  re- 
porting a  year-round  program, 
and  approximately  130  reporting 
any  kind  of  organized  activity  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  this  original 
five  communities  with  a  year-round 
program  has  now  swelled  to  26  with 
paid  full-time  leadership.  There 
are  35  additional  communities  with 
either  paid  leadership  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  carried  on  mainly  by  volun- 
teers; 98  with  summer  program 
only,  operating  with  paid  leadership 
using  state  school  funds;  and  28 


that  carry  on  a  school-year-only 
program.  In  addition,  there  are 
more  than  30  communities  that 
have  asked  for  help  in  setting  up  a 
recreation  program. 

The  communities  that  have  pro- 
grams are  running  a  big  business. 
In  1949,  Washington  communities 
spent  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
providing  recreation  opportunities 
for  their  own  people.  This  amount 
is  over  and  above  a  nearly  equiva- 
lent amount  expended  by  private 
and  semi-public  group  and  recrea- 
tion agencies.  An  additional  $125,000 
was  spent  by  the  State  through  the 
subsidies  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  local  school  districts. 
A  number  of  other  state  depart- 
ments also  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  provision  for  recreation 
opportunities  and  facilities.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  contributions 
made  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  Recreation  Division  of  the 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission was  created  to  help  com- 
munities help  themselves  in  pro- 
viding recreation  facilities  and  pro- 
grams for  local  citizens  and  for  co- 
ordinating recreation  on  a  state 
level.  The  Division  was  created  in 
1949.  The  Washington  plan  for 
placing  the  Division  in  an  already 
existing  agency — State  Parks — is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  a 
number  of  other  States  aware  that 
the  trend  in  state  government  is 
toward  consolidation  rather  than 
toward  the  addition  of  new  agencies. 
These  States  want  to  know  whether 
efficiency  of  service  is  aided  or 
hindered  under  this  plan  which  is 
intended  to  provide  financial  econ- 
omy in  operation. 
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The  Recreation  Division  has  a 
staff  of  two  persons,  both  available 
for  consultation  in  communities 
requesting  help  with  their  recrea- 
tion programs.  A  third  person  has 
just  been  added  to  the  staff  to  aid 
in  research  into  problems  facing 
communities. 

Experience  has  shown  that  pro- 
vision of  facilities  only  does  not 
assure  success  of  a  recreation  pro- 
gram. Without  leadership  and  with- 
out public  support,  these  facilities 
can  soon  "grow  up  in  weeds." 
A  successful  program  will  have 
trained  recreation  leaders,  and  it 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  citi- 
zens who  understand  why  the  pro- 
gram is  operated  and  what  a  well- 
balanced  program  has  to  offer  them 
as  individuals  and  as  groups.  Every 
citizen  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  program,  and  he 
must  come  to  feel  that  the  program 
operates  for  him  as  an  individual 
as  well  as  for  everyone  else  in  the 
town.  The  program  must  not  get 
the  reputation  of  being  for  one 
group,  or  "just  for  the  kids." 

Interpretation  of  community 
needs  in  recreation  must  be  realistic 
and  planning  for  meeting  these 
needs  must  be  long-range.  The 
program  should  seek  to  coordinate 
and  to  extend  the  activities  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  of  in- 
dividuals, thus  providing  for  full 
use  of  all  recreation  resources.  It 
should  look  into  all  possible  means 
of  financing  recreation  and  of  de- 
velopment of  a  program  within  that 
financial  structure  that  will  meet 
the  needs. 

Citizen  participation  and  co- 
operation with  professional  per- 
sonnel in  planning  the  program  is 


the  best  way  of  selling  it.  The 
Recreation  Division  has  aided  many 
cities  and  towns  in  organizing  com- 
munity resources  and  personnel 
and  in  helping  with  recreation 
planning.  The  staff  members  have 
aided  in  program  development  as 
different  communities  have  come 
to  them  with  problems  on  which 
they  need  assistance.  They  have 
been  asked  for  advice  on  develop- 
ment of  facilities,  such  as  play- 
fields,  community  buildings,  swim- 
ming pools,  camps,  and  the  like. 
Leadership  training  institutes  and 
conferences,  with  the  cooperation 
of  professional  organizations  and 
educational  institutions,  have  been 
held  in  various  areas  throughout  the 
State.  Surveys,  such  as  one  to 
determine  the  amount  and  extent 
of  organized  camping  and  one  to 
find  out  what  recreation  facilities 
and  leadership  exist  in  our  com- 
munities, have  been  made.  Cur- 
rently the  Division  is  engaged  in 
compiling  results  of  a  survey  on 
community-built  swimming  pools. 
The  Division  maintains  a  film  ser- 
vice, and  printed  materials  on 
recreation  are  available  on  loan  to 
communities.  It  also  provides  per- 
sonnel information  and  acts  as  a 
placement  clearing  house. 

The  Division  was  one  of  the  state 
department  that  spearheaded  the 
organization  of  the  Inter- Agency 
Committee  on  Recreation  which  is 
composed  of  eight  state  depart- 
ments with  primary  or  secondary 
interest  in  some  phase  of  recreation, 
either  of  a  community  or  tourist 
nature,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Association  of  Washington  Cities 
and  one  from  the  Association  of 
County  Commissioners.  The  Di- 
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vision  also  cooperates  on  the  state 
level  with  professional  and  lay 
groups,  and  with  Federal  agencies, 
having  an  interest  in  recreation. 

The  agencies  and  organizations 
that  have  requested  one  or  more 
of  the  services  offered  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Division  include  cities  and 
towns,  counties,  school  districts, 
voluntary  and  group  work  agencies, 
churches,  coordinating  councils,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  concerns, 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Service, 
National  Parks,  and  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  such  state  departments 
as  the  State  Inter- Agency  Com- 
mittee, the  Parks  Division,  the 
State  Health  Department,  Social 
Security,  and  the  Office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Requests  have  also  been  received 
from  out-of-state  agencies,  from 
professional  societies,  individuals, 
and  advisory  groups. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
Recreation  Division  has  no  funds 
for  the  development  of  community 
recreation  projects  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  equipped,  however,  to 
help  a  community  analyze  its  own 
needs  and  to  mobilize  the  local 
financial  resources  available  for 
carrying  out  a  program  adapted  to 
those  needs.  It  can  also  serve  as 
the  clearing  house  for  information 
on  how  other  communities  have  met 
similar  problems. 

Organized  camping  is  now  re- 
garded by  educators  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  well-rounded  education. 
It  provides,  among  other  things,  op- 
portunities for  participants  to  live 
together,  meeting  their  needs  in  an 
out-of-doors  environment  and  a 


chance  to  gain  appreciation  of  the 
priceless  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Recognizing 
these  values,  the  Commission,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a  half,  has 
been  active  in  helping  local  com- 
munities provide  opportunities  to 
all  age  groups  for  organized  camp- 
ing. These  are  some  of  the  services 
rendered : 

1.  Training  of  camp  leaders  has 
been    encouraged   through    helping 
various    areas    set    up    institutes, 
conferences,  and  workshops  for  vol- 
unteer   and    professional    workers. 
In    this    educational    activity,    the 
Commission  has  worked  closely  with 
professional   associations  and  with 
colleges    and    universities. 

2.  The     Commission     has     pro- 
vided consultant  service  to  organiza- 
tions sponsoring  organized  camping 
programs.    This  has  included  help 
in  planning  sites,   development  of 
leaders  and  program,  and  in  map- 
ping out  community-support  cam- 
paigns. 

3.  Both  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Divisions  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  need  for  better  camp  facilities. 
The    Recreation    Division     makes 
studies    to    determine    the    com- 
munity's camping  needs  and  to  aid 
in  coordinating  use  of  camps  already 
existing  so  that  they  can  benefit 
more  people.    The  Parks  Division 
provides   facilities   for  camping   in 
six  permanent  group  camps  which 
the    Division    operates    in    various 
parts  of  the  State.   During  the  past 
summer,  more  than  5,000  different 
campers  used  the  camps  for  periods 
of  four  or  more  days  each. 

Incomplete  figures  on  this  ac- 
tivity indicate  that  more  than 
40,000  campers  and  their  leaders 
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used  the  facilities  during  the  1950 
season.  If  financial  assistance  is 
available  during  the  next  bien, 
plans  call  for  improvement  of 
present  facilities  and  for  construc- 
tion of  others  in  areas  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  notably  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  southeastern 
Washington. 

Again,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  supply 
financial  assistance  for  such  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  entire  state. 
But  the  Commission  can  help  com- 
munity agencies  to  meet  needs  for 
camps  through  their  own  coopera- 
tive efforts. 

4.  The  Commission  has  coop- 
erated with  various  youth  organiza- 


tions and  schools  in  educating  the 
public  on  the  values  of  organized 
camping.  This  spring  it  also  pub- 
lished a  directory  of  summer  camps 
for  use  of  parents,  schools,  travel 
bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  others. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations,  the  Com- 
mission  has  been  promoting   high 
standards   of  leadership,   program, 
and  health  in  organized  camps. 

6.  The     Commission     has     been 
encouraging  family  camping.     For 
example,  the  Guide  to  Washington 
State  Parks  has  been  distributed  to 
tell   families  where  they  can   find 
good  campgrounds. 


Beach  Problems  in  State  Park  System 

By  EARL  P.  HANSON,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  California 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  condensation 
of  an  address  presented  at  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Shore  and  Beach 
Preservation  Association  and  the  Shore- 
line Planning  Association  of  California 
at  Long  Beach,  California,  September 
28-30  and  later  appearing  in  the  October, 
1950  issue  of  Shore  and  Beach  Journal  of 
the  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preserva- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  then  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  California. 
Newton  B.  Drury  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  this  Division. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  years — 
with  its  great  influx  of  population  to 
California — that  we  came  to  the 
realization  that  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  provide  as  much  for  the 
comfort,  health  and  safety  of  our 
people  on  the  beaches  as  it  was  to 
provide  the  accessible  beach  front- 
age where  they  could  go  to  swim 


and  "sunbathe."  It  was  also  sharply 
brought  to  our  attention  that  surf 
fishermen  as  well  as  bathers  were 
clamoring  for  their  space  on  the 
beaches  to  the  extent  that  normal 
camping  and  picnicking  demands 
were  being  crowded  into  the  back- 
ground. 

We  were  able  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  local,  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  for  complete 
development,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  state  beach  parks 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  local 
jurisdiction.  At  first  this  was  on  a 
voluntary  basis;  that  is,  primarily 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
State  Park  Commission  and  the 
counties.  However,  as  the  beach 
acquisition  program  materialized, 
local,  political  subdivisions  began 
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deeding  to  the  State  as  matching 
lands  areas  already  operated  by 
those  public  agencies.  The  Legis- 
lature became  concerned  over  the 
rising  costs  of  operating  such  beach 
parks  and  as  a  result  it  has  become 
the  state  policy  to  require  local 
operation  of  all  parks  acquired  with 
matching  funds  provided  for  in 
Chapter  1422,  Statutes  of  1945. 

MASTER  PLAN  Is  NEEDED 
The  first  thing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  Beach  State  Park  is  a 
master  plan.  A  quite  thorough 
study  was  made  of  the  Huntington 
Beach  area  (being  developed  and 
operated  by  the  State  as  a  model  for 
other  beach  parks)  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment should  be.  But  even  while 
this  was  being  considered,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  policy  for 
immediate  development  and  opera- 
tion. Should  we  have  camping? 
Should  we  provide  picnic  tables? 
As  you  well  know,  the  outcome  of 
our  thinking  resulted  in  this  park 
being  developed  almost  exclusively 
for  bathing  and  fishing. 

We  had  adequate  width  of  beach 
to  provide  for  ample  parking  areas. 
We  also  needed  to  provide  for  con- 
trolled fires.  This  was  done  by 
installing  a  large  number  of  beach 
rings  to  contain  these  beach  cook- 
ing fires.  Sanitary  facilities  had  to 
be  designed  specifically  for  the 
Huntington  Beach  development. 
There  was  also  the  problem  of  con- 
trol. If  cars  were  to  be  permitted 
to  park  along  both  sides  of  the  high- 
way and  their  occupants  to  cross 
the  highway,  considerable  danger 
to  life  and  limb  would  result.  It 
therefore  had  to  be  determined  if 


the  beach  area  should  be  fenced 
off  from  access  to  the  highway  and 
whether  a  limited  number  of  en- 
trances should  be  provided  so  that 
traffic  into  and  from  the  park  should 
be  fully  under  control  at  all  times. 

All  these  and  considerations  for 
future  developments  had  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  a  plan  for  operation. 
Due  to  the  particular  type  of  or- 
ganization and  personnel  training 
within  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
Huntington  Beach  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  regular  State  park 
ranger  staff".  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  public  should  be  assured 
that  those  who  would  handle  their 
constant  and  specific  needs  should 
be  sufficiently  experienced  to  give  ef- 
fective service.  Thus,  it  was  deter- 
mined the  parking  of  vehicles,  the 
vending  of  foods,  and  beach  equip- 
ment rentals  should  be  handled  by 
concessionaires  who  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  such  operations  and  who 
would  be  interested  in  bidding  for 
the  privilege.  Concession  operation 
means  an  income  to  the  State  that 
might  well  pay  a  portion  if  not 
most  of  the  cost  of  operation.  Such 
income  may  make  it  possible  to 
furnish  lifeguard  and  special  ser- 
vices for  keeping  the  sanitary  fa- 
cilities and  beach  areas  clean  and 
safe. 

The  State  Legislature  has  deter- 
mined from  the  attorney  general's 
office  that  the  State  has  no  legal 
obligations  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding lifeguard  or  other  services  for 
the  safety  of  people  who  choose  to 
swim  in  the  surf.  Administratively, 
it  is  a  moral  obligation,  and  local 
communities  may  be  equally  so  ob- 
ligated with  the  State  to  furnish 
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protection    for    visitors    to    their 
county. 

Developments  are  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  master  plan  of  de- 
velopment at  Silver  Strand  State 
Park  in  San  Diego  County,  at  San 
Buenaventura  State  Beach  in  Ven- 
tura County,  and  at  Pismo  Beach 
State  Park  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County.  While  the  operations  at 
these  parks  will  not  be  of  the  scale 
of  those  at  Huntington  Beach,  we 
are  considering  the  extension  of 
special  services  to  Silver  Strand  and 
to  San  Buenaventura.  Even  in 
Huntington  Beach  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  considerable  adjust- 
ment in  our  operation  before  it  can 
be  considered  an  economic  one. 
As  the  demand  requires,  additional 
parking  areas,  comfort  stations, 
fire  rings,  and  perhaps  night  light- 
ing will  be  added.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however,  that  Huntington 
Beach  will  be  the  only  state  beach 
park  developed  to  exclude  standard 
park  facilities  for  camping,  pic- 
nicking and  trailers. 

SMALL  BOAT  HARBORS 
In  recent  years,  there  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  State  Park 
Commission  the  need  for  small 
boat  harbors  along  the  coast  of 
California.  Some  local,  political  sub- 
divisions have  developed  plans  for 
such  improvements.  Of  course, 
where  these  local  governments  are 
to  operate  the  state  beach  parks 
their  plans  must  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Park  Commission  for  ap- 
proval. The  problem  then  remains 
as  to  how  to  handle  this  need  for 
small  boat  harbors  in  certain  beach 
parks  operated  by  the  State. 

Recently,   state  funds  were  fur- 


nished for  dredging  the  stream 
channel  at  Morro  Bay.  A  boating 
concession  operates  there.  Due  to 
the  present  difficulties  of  state 
financing,  our  engineers  are  de- 
signing small  boat  facilities  with 
attendant  specifications  that  can 
be  presented  to  potential  conces- 
sionaires for  purposes  of  bidding  on 
the  development  and  operation  of 
a  small  boat  harbor  at  Morro  Bay. 
The  construction  project  will  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  years  by 
the  concessionaire  with  a  small 
income  to  the  State  in  the  form  of 
annual  rentals.  Thus  it  may  be 
possible,  even  though  state  funds 
are  not  available,  to  provide  the 
required  facilities.  The  success  of 
the  Morro  Bay  venture  may  result 
in  planning  for  the  similar  develop- 
ment of  other  state  beach  park 
areas. 

The  Division  also  has  been  asked 
to  furnish  from  time  to  time  fa- 
cilities for  certain  types  of  play- 
ground recreation  in  some  of  our 
state-operated  beach  parks.  During 
the  past  year,  we  have  permitted  the 
installation  of  certain  playground 
equipment  by  the  local  authority 
and  to  be  operated  under  their 
supervision  at  Carpinteria  Beach 
State  Park  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Such  activities  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  evolve  into  a  purely  local 
community  recreation  program  that 
would  exclude  other  normal  visitor 
activities  within  the  park. 

While  there  is  a  great  clamor  for 
development  of  our  state  beach 
parks  once  they  are  acquired,  con- 
siderable thought  must  be  given  to 
the  availability  of  tideland  beaches 
solely  for  their  landscape  or  other 
values.  In  such  instances,  there  may 
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be  little  or  no  need  for  develop- 
ments. Perhaps  where  such  areas 
are  separated  from  public  highways 
by  private  property,  merely  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  with 


a  small  area  for  parking  should  be 
sufficient.  Perhaps  some  day  most 
of  the  coast  line  of  California  may 
be  made  available  to  the  public  for 
one  purpose  or  another  .  .  . 
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Election  of  Board  Members  American 
Planning  And  Civic  Association 


Announcement  is  made  that  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
held  in  Miami,  Florida,  April  13, 
1951,  action  was  taken  which  led 
to  the  election  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  term  of  four  years  of: 
U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Tom  Wallace, 
Philip  Elwood  and  Henry  P.  Chand- 


ler to  succeed  themselves,  and  Carl 
Feiss  and  Laurance  Rockefeller  to 
fill  two  vacancies.  The  Association 
now  has  on  its  board  four  second  or 
third  generation  civic  leaders — 
Byron  Harvey,  Jr.,  Clyde  Nichols, 
Jr.,  Carl  Feiss  and  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller. This  is  in  line  with  a  policy 
of  taking  heed  for  the  future. 


A  PLANNING  AND  PARK  PILGRIMAGE 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


in  closing,  that  the  Seine,  its  banks 
and  its  bridges,  Notre-Dame,  the 
Boise  de  Boulogne,  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 


dens and  the  many  out-door  cafes 
were  all  as  lovely  as  ever  and  the 
parks  and  street  trees  were  much 
greener  than  when  I  last  saw  them. 
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A  Five-Point  Program  on  Public 
Relations 

Principal  Points  presented  in  a  talk  given  at  the  3 1st  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 

By  N.  R.  HOWARD,  Editor,  Cleveland  News 

1.  Any  public  relations  policy  for  state  parks  should 
be  developed  with  the  approval  and  imagination  of  the 
highest  park  authority,  and  not  entrusted  wholesale  to 
minor  authority.  The  state  park  board  and  the  governor 
should  at  least  give  approval  of  it  and  at  most  dis- 
tinguish and  contribute  to  it. 

2.  Because  every  state  park  or  monument  has  an 
individual  appeal  and  purpose,  each  should  be  a  unit  of 
public  relations  based  on  that  appeal  and  purpose,  and 
not  merely  part  of  a  mosaic.    This  is  to  keep  the  state 
park  public  relations  program  from  being  wholesale 
and  general. 

3.  The  best  possible  public  relations  is  by  word  of 
mouth,  so  that  the  best  public  relations  will  come  from 
the  attitude,  initiative,  and  imagination  of  the  whole 
park  staff. 

4.  On  every  park  staff  is  someone  with  imagination 
and  good  will  sufficient  to  get  the  park  pretty  good 
public  relations.     Find  and  train  and  encourage  that 
person  or  persons,  even  to  the  extent  of  equipping  him 
or  her  with  small  camera  and  flash  gun,  stamps,  port- 
able typewriter. 

5.  Tested  ideas  of  parks  public  relations  give  at- 
tention  to   honeymoon    couples    for   their   hometown 
papers;  cultivation  of  daily  newspaper  travel  editors; 
cultivation  of  radio  station  news  commentators,  parti- 
cularly when  the  park  has  a  seasonal  event;  attention  to 
auto  club  periodicals. 
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Congratulations  Mr.  Secretary! 


In  a  notable  address  before  the 
National  Audubon  Society  in  New 
York  on  November  13,  Hon.  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  made  the  clear  statement: 
"I  sincerely  hope  that  we  might 
work  out  a  solution  whereby  the 
Split  Mountain  and  Echo  Park 
Dams  need  not  be  built  in  the 
Monument." 

Speaking  before  the  Sierra  Club 
in  California  on  November  10, 
Hon.  Dale  Doty,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  referred  to  the  Re- 
port on  Alternative  Proposals  for 
the  Upper  Colorado,  prepared  by 
General  Grant  with  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  at  the 
Secretary's  request,  and  stated: 
"It  is  my  hope  that  alternative 
plans  can  eventually  be  worked 
out  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  National 
Monument  for  water  storage  pur- 
poses." 

At  the  time  of  the  public  hearing 
called  by  Secretary  Chapman  on 
April  3,  1950,  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  local  leaders  made 
eloquent  pleas  for  the  Split  Moun- 
tain and  Echo  Park  dams  as  in- 
dispensable parts  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  project.  Presum- 
ably, because  of  the  plans  already 
developed,  the  Secretary  authorized 
the  continuance  of  surveys  by  the 
Reclamation  Service.  But  later, 
the  Secretary  declared:  "I  wish  the 
circumstances  had  permitted  another 
solution  to  be  reached.  Even  after 
I  made  my  decision,  based  on  the 
public  hearing,  I  told  a  group  of 


conservationists  that  I  would  not 
submit  the  Colorado  River  storage 
to  Congress  until  after  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  alternate  solution." 

The  fact  is,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  construction  projects,  the 
public  (and  sometimes  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)  have  not 
been  aware  of  the  threat  to  national 
parks  and  monuments  until  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  has  been 
spent  on  detailed  plans,  and  by  that 
time  the  argument  can  be  advanced 
that  the  investment  already  made 
would  be  wasted  if  the  plans  were 
not  carried  out. 

It  was  because  of  difficulties  of 
this  kind  that  Secretary  Chapman 
made  a  rule  that  the  Reclamation 
Service  could  not  enter  any  na- 
tional park  or  monument,  even  to 
make  surveys,  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  him.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  by  law  all  national  parks 
and  monuments  are  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  At  the  public  hearing 
it  was  brought  out  that,  in  spite  of 
his  prohibition,  the  Reclamation 
Service  had  based  its  plans  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project 
on  the  construction  of  two  dams  in 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  which 
would  provide  power  as  well  as 
irrigation.  There  is  now  a  bill 
pending  in  Congress  (H.R.  5023, 
introducted  by  Leroy  Johnson  of 
California  on  August  1,  1951)  which 
would  exclude  all  dams  and  reser- 
voirs from  national  parks  and  monu- 
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ments. 

At  the  public  hearing  before 
Secretary  Chapman,  General  Grant, 
President  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  testified  con- 
cerning the  preliminary  reclamation 
plans,  and  has  since  made  further 
studies  (presented  in  the  September 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT)  to 
show  that  there  are  feasible  alter- 
natives which  will  fully  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Eastern 
Utah  and  Western  Colorado  people 
without  sacrificing  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument.  Construction 
cannot  proceed  without  specific 
authorization  of  Congress — action 
which  would  in  this  instance  reverse 
former  policy  Acts  of  Congress  so 
far  as  power  is  concerned  and 
would  run  counter  to  a  pending 
bill  which  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  pass  so  far  as  reclamation  and 
all  other  adverse  encroachments  on 
national  parks  and  monuments  are 
concerned.  Since  Congress  has  not 
yet  authorized  the  construction  of 
these  two  projects  in  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  the  conser- 
vation organizations  have  urged  that 
other  sites  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
be  proposed  for  initial  development 
and  that  alternative  sites  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  two  in  the  Monument. 

Naturally,  having  assumed  that 
the  sites  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  would  become  available, 
it  would  expedite  the  development 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  to  begin 
with  either  of  these  two  dams.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  if  more  money 
than  was  justified  has  been  spent  on 
detailed  plans  for  either  of  these 


two  dams,  but  that  is  no  valid 
argument  for  sacrificing  the  Monu- 
ment to  correct  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. In  the  years  to  come  these 
scenic  canyons,  if  protected,  will 
have  a  value  for  the  American 
people  which  cannot  be  measured 
alone  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  area 
was  created  a  national  monument 
for  its  scenic  as  well  as  its  archeologi- 
cal  features  and  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  damaging  encroach- 
ments. 

Secretary  Chapman  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  sincere  advocate  of 
the  conservation  of  our  scenic 
resources.  He  is  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  development  of 
power  and  reclamation.  His  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Dale  Doty,  is  building  a  sound 
conservation  reputation  as  a  pro- 
tector of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, wildlife  refuges  and  other 
public  lands.  What  these  officials 
are  trying  to  do,  and  what  the  con- 
servation organizations  generally 
advocate,  is  to  see  that  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  are  actually 
protected  from  all  adverse  water 
uses,  leaving  the  vast  river  re- 
sources of  our  country  outside  ot 
national  parks  and  monuments  to 
be  developed  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economic  service  to  the  people. 

We  believe  that  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Chapman 
before  the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  by  Assistant  Secretary  Doty 
before  the  Sierra  Club  will  bring  a 
balanced  water-use  program  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  to  realization,  with 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 


Zoning  and  the  Community 


It  is  not  enough  to  devise  a  tech- 
nically good  zoning  ordinance. 
The  plan  must  pass  muster  of  the 
legislative  body  which  depends  for 
its  very  existence  on  public  support. 

A  good  many  zoning  revisions 
have  been  called  to  our  attention 
recently.  The  cities  which  adopted 
zoning  ordinances  in  the  20's  find 
them  now  quite  obsolete.  Even  the 
ordinances  of  the  30's  are  out  of 
date.  Some  cities  have  tried  to 
draft  entirely  new  ordinances,  pos- 
sibly running  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
some  or  all  of  the  favorable  court 
decisions  based  on  the  old  or- 
dinances. Some  of  these  drafts 
remain  unadopted  by  the  legislative 
body.  Even  zoning  amendments,  if 
they  proposed  new  practices,  often 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

The  Zoning  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment Bulletin  of  the  Construction 
and  Civic  Development  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  issued  in  1950, 
proposes  more  realistic  commercial 
districts,  protected  industrial  dis- 
tricts, simplification  of  classifica- 
tions, integration  of  zoning  with 
urban  redevelopment,  off-street  park- 
ing and  loading,  sharp  curtailment 
of  spot  zoning  and  a  broadening  of 
zoned  areas  to  provide  orderly 
development  in  the  county. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
Chamber's  special  committee  of 
city  planners,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Earl  O.  Mills,  stressed 
the  need  for  citizen  participation. 
The  Committee  declared:  "In  re- 
vising an  outmoded  ordinance,  as 
in  adopting  a  new  one,  the  element 
of  good  public  relations  is  para- 
mount. It  is  advisable  to  have  a 


representative  group  of  citizens  from 
all  segments  of  the  community  work 
with  the  planning  commission  from 
the  start  as  an  advisory  committee 
...  As  the  plan  progresses,  the 
planning  commission  should  hold  a 
series  of  neighborhood  informational 
meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of 
informing  the  public  and  encourag- 
ing comment  and  criticism  .  .  .  No 
alert  commission  will  neglect  the 
obvious  channel  to  public  infor- 
mation offered  by  the  press  and 
radio  .  .  .  The  public  information 
aspects  of  the  planning  process 
should  be  built  up  steadily  to 
culmination  when  the  plan  is  finally 
completed  and  ready  for  official 
adoption.  By  this  time  representa- 
tives of  interested  organizations 
should  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
examine  the  ordinance  and  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  these  comments 
should  have  been  given  full  con- 
sideration by  the  planning  com- 
mission. At  this  point  the  zoning 
ordinance  (text  and  map)  should  be 
printed  and  made  widely  available 
to  the  general  public.  Public 
hearings  should  be  held  to  explain 
the  plan  and  to  receive  further 
suggestions." 

If  this  sound  advice  had  been 
followed  in  more  cities  and  towns 
we  should  have  more  up-to-date 
comprehensive  zoning  ordinances 
in  effect  today.  With  sound 
technical  advice,  with  close  working 
relations  with  administrative  and 
legislative  officials,  and  with  the 
formalized  participation  of  citizen 
groups,  planning  commissions  will 
find  that  communities  will  welcome 
the  acknowledged  advantages  of 
modern  zoning. 


Composition  of  Planning  Commissions 


Quite  often  when  subdivision 
or  zoning  revisions  are  up  for  con- 
sideration the  public  inquires  for 
the  first  time  concerning  the  com- 
position of  the  planning  commission. 
We  sometimes  hear  surprised  com- 
ments to  the  effect  that  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  which  must  in  the 
end  adopt  the  legislation,  should  be 
on  the  planning  commission.  We 
also  hear  opinion  that  there  should 
be  on  the  planning  commission 
representatives  of  various  sectors 
of  the  population.  We  take  issue 
with  both  of  these  points  of  view. 

When  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, through  its  eminent  advisory 
committee  on  city  planning  and 
zoning,  issued  "A  Standard  City 
Planning  Enabling  Act"  in  1928,  it 
was  recommended  that  a  normal 
commission  should  consist  of  nine 
members — the  mayor,  one  of  the 
administrative  officials  selected  by 
the  mayor,  a  member  of  the  council 
selected  by  the  council,  and  six 
unpaid  citizen  members  appointed 
by  the  mayor  or  other  designated 
appointing  agency.  Thus  the  com- 
mission would  have  six  citizens  to 
three  officials,  which  is  a  good 


proportion  for  the  work  in  hand 
and  the  liaison  with  adminstrative 
and  legislative  officials  has  gener- 
ally proved  useful. 

But  experience  has  shown  that 
each  of  the  citizen  members  should 
be  of  a  calibre  to  represent  the 
comprehensive  community  good  and 
public  welfare  and  not  the  narrower 
interests  of  any  class  or  group. 
Increasingly  the  practice  is  to  name 
on  an  advisory  committee  these 
representatives  of  special  interests 
so  that  their  opinions  shall  be  known, 
but  to  leave  the  planning  commis- 
sion itself  in  a  position  to  act  for 
the  general  good.  Likewise  those 
who  advocate  paid  commissioners 
or  at  least  a  paid  chairman  are 
generally  confusing  the  functions 
of  the  commission  with  the  functions 
of  the  staff.  We  still  hold  that  there 
are  long-range  advantages  in  un- 
paid commissions  which  will  face 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  an  adequate  tech- 
nical staff  to  lay  before  them  plans 
and  proposed  legislation  in  line  with 
the  best  current  developments  in 
research  and  practice. 


Strictly  Personal 


Thomas  S.  Settle,  who  served  for 
20  years  as  secretary  and  legal 
adviser  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  has 
announced  his  retirement  as  of 
October  31.  Although  relinquishing 
official  duties,  Mr.  Settle  will  re- 
sume the  private  practice  of  law  and 
will  continue  his  active  interest  in 
civic  planning  affairs  through  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Committee  of 


100  on  the  Federal  City.  He  holds 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  LL.M.  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
Commission  states  that  no  successor 
to  Mr.  Settle  has  been  chosen,  as 
his  position  was  too  exacting  to 
fill  easily. 


John  D.  Lange  has  been  named  as 
the  new  executive  director  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  and  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  As- 
sociation rather  than  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Lange  is  well  known  in  the 
housing  field,  having  been  directly 
concerned  with  housing  operations 
from  1940  to  1951.  He  is  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth  and  was  graduated 
in  1928  from  New  York  University 
with  major  in  economics  and  finance. 


With  the  resignation  of  John  T. 
Mladjen,  the  Philadelphia  Citizens 
Council  has  anew  executive  director. 
Fred  E.  Clever,  formerly  in  public 
relations  in  the  milk  industry, 
undertook  the  new  post  in  July. 
Mr.  Mladjen  has  returned  to  become 
principal  of  the  Harrison  School. 
He  has  also  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Citizens  Council  for 
Bucks  County  Planning,  being  a 
resident  of  that  area. 


Howard  K.  Menhinick  has  left 
TVA  and  is  now  at  Georgia  Tech  as 
Regents'  Professor  of  City  Planning 
to  establish  a  graduate  curriculum 
in  city  planning  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.  Instruction  will  be 
offered  for  the  first  time  next  fall. 


Frederick  P.  Clark  has  established 
an  office  as  planning  consultant  and 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
several  community  plans.  He  will 
continue  until  a  successor  is  chosen, 
as  planning  director  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  of  New  York,  a 
position  he  had  held  since  1942,  and 
will  serve  as  planning  consultant  to 
the  Association. 


Seth  Gordon  has  been  named  by 
Governor  Earl  Warren  as  Director 
of  the  newly  organized  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 


Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett  has  been 
appointed  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  charge  of 
conservation  of  resources  as  of 
November  15.  At  that  time,  he 
was  succeeded  as  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  by  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Salter,  former  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Dr. 
Bennett  has  been  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  since  1935. 
His  important  position  in  the  field 
of  conservation  covers  innumerable 
connections  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  has  received  the  most 
distinguished  awards  that  are  given 
in  his  field.  His  most  recent  book 
was  "Elements  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion," published  in  1947. 


On  Tuesday,  November  20,  at  a 
Luncheon  in  Federal  Hall,  New 
York,  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  is 
awarding  the  McAneny  Medal  to 
Major  General  U.  S.  Grant  3rd  in 
recognition  for  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  historical 
preservation. 


Julian  W.  Tarrant  announces  the 
opening  of  an  office  as  consulting 
city  planner  with  services  in  city, 
county  and  regional  planning,  re- 
development area  planning,  sub- 
division designing  and  zoning.  Office 
will  be  at  900  West  31st  Street, 
Richmond  25,  Virginia. 


Conrad  L.  Wirth  Succeeds  Arthur  E. 
Demaray  as  Director  of  National  Parks 


A  Federal  Government  career 
extending  over  forty-eight  and  one- 
half  years  ended  on  December  8, 
when  the  retirement  of  Arthur  E. 
Demaray,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  since  April  1,  1951, 
became  effective.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  an- 
nounced Mr.  Demaray's  pending 
retirement  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  the  appointment  of  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth  as  his  successor,  and  of 
Thomas  J.  Allen  as  a  new  assistant 
director  of  the  Service.  Mr.  Wirth 
succeeded  Mr.  Demaray  as  associate 
director  last  April;  Mr.  Allen  was 
regional  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  Region  One,  with 
headquarters  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  he  has  been  succeeded  by 
Elbert  Cox. 

Secretary  Chapman  also  an- 
nounced that  the  position  of  associ- 
ate director  was  being  abolished. 
Hillory  A.  Tolson  is  designated  as 
senior  assistant  director  and  will 
serve  as  director  when  Mr.  Wirth  is 
absent. 

The  retiring  director  began  his 
Federal  service  as  a  messenger  boy 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1903. 
Before  transferring  to  the  newly 
established  National  Park  Service 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  Mr.  Demaray 
was  employed  as  an  apprentice 
draftsman  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  Nevada;  as  a  civilian 
draftsman  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Cuba  with  the  Second  Army 
of  Pacification ;  and  as  a  topographic 
draftsman  with  the  Geological  Sur- 


vey. Starting  with  the  Park  Ser- 
vice as  a  topographic  draftsman, 
he  has  been  successively  editor, 
administrative  officer,  senior  ad- 
ministrative officer,  executive  officer, 
associate  director  and  director. 

During  much  of  his  parks  career, 
Mr.  Demaray  has  been  active  in  a 
number  of  other  governmental  func- 
tions and  in  others  related  to  Govern- 
ment. In  April  1939,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
and  to  serve  as  acting  executive 
officer.  Since  April  1950,  with  the 
termination  of  the  term  of  former 
Chairman  Dean  Wurster  he  has 
been  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, by  selection  of  its  mem- 
bers. He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Zoning 
Commission  since  1940.  By  ap- 
pointment of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Arboretum  Advisory  Com- 
mission; he  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument 
Society. 

The  organization  of  National 
Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit sharing  corporation  which 
provides  accommodations  and  ser- 
vices at  a  number  of  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, was  originated  by  Mr.  De- 
maray. He  has  been  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors  since  1942, 
and  will  continue  on  the  board  after 
his  retirement.  He  was  also,  for 
six  years,  a  trustee  of  Government 
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Services,  Inc.,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  two  terms, 
in  1945  and  1946. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Mr.  Demaray  for 
many  years  represented  the  Ser- 
vice before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  presenting  and  justifying  the 
Service's  appropriation  estimates. 
His  long  and  effective  service  in  the 
park  field  was  recognized  by  the 
Pugsley  gold  and  silver  medals 
awarded  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  In 
1927,  he  was  decorated  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  with  the  Order  of  Knight 
of  Vasa.  He  was  elected  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Wirth  are  honor- 
ary life  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
of  California. 

The  retiring  director  takes  special 
pride  in  the  fact  that,  acting  upon 
an  idea  found  in  Lord  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth,  he  sug- 
gested, in  1924,  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  one  or  more 
national  parks  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  commission 
that  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Shen- 
andoah  and  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Parks  were  authorized  by 
Congress  and  later  established. 

Conrad  L.  Wirth,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Demaray  as  director,  has  been 
with  the  National  Park  Service  in 
various  capacities  since  1931,  except 
for  a  year,  in  1945-46,  when  he  was 
loaned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  United  States  Allied 


Council  in  Austria.  He  was  born  in 
1899  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  his 
father  was  superintendent  of  parks, 
before  becoming,  for  28  years,  superin- 
tendent of  Minneapolis  parks;  his 
brother  Walter,  now  in  charge  of 
Pennsylvania  State  parks,  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  parks 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
State  College,  now  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Wirth  entered  the 
Federal  service  in  1928,  with  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission,  after  five  years  of 
private  practice  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans.  While  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  branch  of  lands,  in 
1933,  he  was  assigned  direction  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work 
(CCC)  on  State  parks;  three  years 
later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
entire  ECW  program  of  the  Park 
Service  and  became  Department  of 
the  Interior  representative  on  the 
CCC  Advisory  Council.  He  also 
directed  the  park,  parkway  and 
recreational  area  survey  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1936.  After  his 
return  from  Austria,  he  resumed 
direction  of  the  land  planning  func- 
tions of  the  Service  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  director  in  1949. 

Mr.  Wirth  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Shore  and  Beach  Preservation  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects.  In  1946,  he  was  awarded 
the  Pugsley  gold  medal  for  his 
services  in  both  state  and  national 
park  work. 
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Appointment  of  Mr.  Allen  as  assis- 
tant director  advances  another  career 
employee  with  long  and  varied 
national  parks  experience,  which 
began  in  1920.  Born  in  Pittsburgh, 
he  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Seattle;  his  career  at  the  University 
of  Washington  was  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  1.  Before  the  war  he  took  a 
year  of  engineering;  after  it  he  had 
three  years  of  forestry.  After  two 
summers  as  a  park  ranger  at  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  he  became 
chief  ranger  and  assistant  superin- 


tendent of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park;  thereafter  he  served  as 
superintendent,  successively,  of 
Hawaii,  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon, 
Hot  Springs  and  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Parks.  From  1937  to  1941 
he  was  Regional  Director  of  Region 
Two,  with  headquarters  in  Omaha; 
he  has  been  in  the  similar  position 
in  Region  One  since  that  time  except 
for  21  months'  service  as  captain 
and  major  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  1943  and  1944.  He  was 
awarded  the  silver  Pugsley  medal  in 
1950. 


A  Ten -Year  Report  on  Planning  Progress 
in  New  York  City 


The  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission,  John  J.  Bennett,  Chair- 
man, has  issued  a  Report  on  Plan- 
ning Progress  in  New  York  City, 
1940-1950,  the  first  general  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
to  be  published  since  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  1940.  Though 
publications  were  suspended  during 
the  war,  the  reports  were  prepared 
and  preserved,  thus  assuring  con- 
tinuity of  the  record.  The  Public 
Works  Program,  initiated  by  the 
Commission  in  May,  1942,  had  by 
July  1,  1945,  totaled  $1,200,000,000, 
and  by  January  1,  1949,  the  projects 
in  the  enlarged  program  of  public 
and  quasi-public  improvements  rep- 
resented an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,925,000,000.  The  Commission 
declares  that,  while  this  gigantic 
program  represents  the  work  of 
many  agencies  and  is  financed  by 
funds  from  various  sources,  the 
Commission  has  had  a  central  part 
in  its  development. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  "New 
York's  financial  problems  are  as 
old  as  the  city  itself,  but  they  are 
growing  in  complexity  and  magni- 
tude." Even  since  the  Home  Rule 
measure  of  1923,  the  debt-incurring 
power  of  the  city  is  controlled  by 
State  law.  "The  consideration  of 
the  Proposed  Capital  Budget  for 
1950  and  the  Capital  Program  for 
1951-1955  again  revealed  the  in- 
adequacy of  capital  funds  available 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
city."  The  Commissioner  declared: 
"Greater  New  York  is  expanding, 
in  the  sense  that  there  has  been 
increased  building  on  vacant  land 
in  outlying  sections,  along  with 
considerable  redevelopment  under 
way  and  planned  in  older  sections, 
so  that  problems  usually  caused  by 
the  shifting  of  populations  are 
aggravated." 

Though  charged  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Master  Plan,  the  Com- 
missioner explains  that  it  would 
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require  a  much  larger  staff  of  trained 
technicians  than  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
middle  of  1950.  However,  service- 
able Master  Plans  for  specific  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  integrated 
Master  Plans  were  adopted  for  two 
important,  but  limited,  city  areas. 
On  November  2,  1949,  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  an  expanded  Master 
Plan  of  Sections  Containing  Areas 
for  Clearance,  Redevelopment  and 
Low-Rent  Housing,  including  ap- 
proved and  proposed  housing  proj- 
ects. A  restudy  of  this  Master  Plan 
is  being  made.  A  Master  Plan  of 
Health  Center  Districts  and  Build- 
ing Locations  was  adopted  in  1940 
which  was  disapproved  in  1942.  A 
revised  Master  Plan  of  Arterial 
Highways  and  Major  Streets  was 
adopted  April  11,  1945.  Following 
extensive  studies,  the  Commission 
set  as  a  primary  objective  for  1951 
the  development  of  a  complete 
Master  Plan  of  school  facilities. 
New  York  also  has  Master  Plans  for 
Sewage  Treatment  Sites  and  Sani- 
tation Facilities. 

The  Study  for  Brooklyn's  Civic  ^ 
Center  and  Downtown  Improve- 
ments, published  in  November, 
1944,  was  adopted  in  1945  after 
public  hearings.  It  was  reported  that 
proposed  zoning  changes  were  being 
brought  about  and  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Con- 
necting Highway,  which  circles 
Brooklyn  Heights,  is  far  advanced 
and  is  rapidly  transforming  the 


area  it  traverses.  The  Master  Plan 
for  the  Manhattan  Civic  Center  was 
adopted  on  May  18,  1949.  The  area 
immediately  adjacent  to  City  Hall 
and  Foley  Square  constitutes  the 
Civic  Center  of  New  York  City. 
The  area  properly  related  to  the 
Civic  Center  logically  includes  the 
approaches  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 
City  Hall  Park  on  the  south  and 
extends  north  between  Broadway 
and  the  East  River  to  Delancey 
Street  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

It  is  submitted  that  New  York 
City  cannot  be  planned  compre- 
hensively without  a  detailed  analysis 
of  economic,  political  and  sociologi- 
cal factors  necessary  to  reveal  the 
city's  basic  needs.  Since  the  first 
Zoning  Resolution  30  years  ago,  the 
population  has  increased  from  five 
to  eight  million. 

On  the  agenda  for  further  study 
and  progressive  realization  are  re- 
vised zoning  and  improved  methods 
of  handling  traffic  through  express- 
ways, offstreet  parking  and  loading, 
pedestrain  subsurface  walks,  ade- 
quate bus  terminals  and  reduction 
in  the  area  and  building  bulk  of 
buildings,  particularly  in  Manhattan. 

And  finally  it  is  explained  that  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  of 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission is  the  head,  provides  the 
technical  staff  for  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  which,  since  July 
1,  1950,  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  some  forty  technicians. 


Orders  are  being  taken  by  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  for  PARK 
PRACTICE,  a  reference  handbook  presenting  information  on  problems  of 
park  operation,  indispensable  for  park  authorities,  technicians,  construction 
and  maintenance  foremen.  Annual  subscription  $10,  $7  to  conference  members. 
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The  New  Mexico  State  Highway 
Commission  has  recently  adopted  new 
regulations  for  the  control  of  billboards 
and  other  outdoor  advertising  signs  on 
land  adjacent  to  public  highways. 
Under  the  new  system,  permits  are 
required  for  the  placing,  erection  and 
maintenance  of  advertising  signs.  The 
permits  will  be  issued  by  the  commis- 
sion, which  is  authorized  to  remove  any 
advertising  signs  erected  or  maintained 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

No  advertising  sign  may  be  erected 
or  maintained  on  any  land  adjacent  to 
a  highway  outside  of  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  unless  it  meets  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  the  sign  adver- 
tises a  business  conducted  on  the 
premises;  (2)  the  sign  is  placed  at  a 
distance  greater  than  300  ft.  from  an 
intersecting  road  or  highway;  (3)  the 
sign  is  placed  more  than  300  ft.  from  a 
corner;  (4)  the  sign  is  placed  more  than 
500  ft.  from  any  intersection  of  a  rail- 
road and  a  highway;  (5)  the  sign  is 
placed  outside  the  highway  right-of-way 
and  not  attached  to  the  right-of-way 
fence;  and  (6)  the  sign  is  more  than  100 
ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way, 
unless  a  permit  is  granted  for  a  lesser 
distance.  Permits  will  not  be  granted  if, 
among  other  things,  the  sign  is  for  any 
reason  a  menace  to  public  welfare  or 
safety,  or  has  a  poster  area  of  more 
than  25  ft.  long  or  more  than  12  ft. 
high. 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  of 
September  18,  1951  carries  a  news  story 
that  the  state  highway  department  has 
notified  owners  of  1,971  roadside  bill- 
boards that  these  devices  are  in  violation 
and  must  be  removed.  Still  awaiting 
notice  are  owners  of  hundreds  more  in 
Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  Torrance 
and  Los  Alamos.  Here  is  the  first 
concrete  result  from  the  struggles  of  a 
small  northern  New  Mexico  group  which 
started  years  ago  to  rid  New  Mexico's 
scenic  roadsides  of  the  billboard  blight. 
With  this  regulation  New  Mexico 
becomes  the  21st  State  to  regulate 
advertising  devices. 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  of  Health,  St.  Louis,  through 
Monroe  F.  Brewer,  Chief  Engineer, 
Housing  Survey  Project,  has  issued  a 
booklet,  "A  Plan  to  Improve  Neighbor- 
hoods" which  describes  the  overall  plan 
for  a  rehabilitation  program  in  St. 
Louis.  This  project  is  the  cooperative 
work  of  three  city  agencies,  the  Health 
Division,  the  Division  of  Building  and 
Inspection  and  the  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion. The  objective  is  to  remedy  and 
correct  the  deficiences  and  deterioration 
in  sub-standard  housing  and  to  check 
or  eliminate  the  spread  of  neighborhood 
deterioration  by  removing  the  causes  of 
blight.  The  booklet  is  a  useful  guide 
to  others  interested  in  a  similar  project. 


An  Index  to  Volumes  1  to  48/49  of 
the  Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical 
Society  has  been  prepared  by  Maude 
Burr  Morris  and  Dr.  Laurence  F. 
Schmeckebier.  Priced  at  $2.50  a  copy 
the  Index  is  obtainable  from  the 
Society,  1420  New  York  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Index  is  designed 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want  to  those  seeking 
useful  items  on  the  history  of  the 
Washington  area  locked  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Society. 


Two  issues  of  a  new  magazine, 
Landscape,  devoted  to  the  Human 
Geography  of  the  Southwest,  have 
appeared  and  will  be  published  three 
times  a  year.  J.  B.  Jackson  is  Editor, 
with  editorial  offices  at  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 
The  subject  of  human  geography  is  one 
of  increasing  importance  in  this  country 
and  Europe  and  the  new  magazine 
will  deal  with  such  subjects  as  archi- 
tecture, housing,  town-planning,  farm 
layouts,  highways  and  landscape  types. 
The  Autumn  issue  is  larger  in  size 
and  scope  than  the  spring  number,  and 
includes  illustrated  articles  on  typical 
Southwestern  landscapes,  Spanish 
American  architecture,  the  Eastern  Tra- 
dition in  Southwestern  farm  layouts, 
as  well  as  book  reviews  on  the  southwest. 
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A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  park  research  center  at  Michi- 
gan State  College  has  been  suggested 
and  already  the  College  has  conducted 
some  research  on  picnic  fireplaces  under 
a  grant  of  funds  to  finance  the  project 
given  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  also  located  at  East  Lansing. 
As  this  is  something  that  the  park  and 
recreation  fields  have  always  needed,  it 
will  contribute  valuable  information 
for  even  the  big  park  outfits,  which  do 
not  now  have  the  men,  time  or  money 
to  do  research  on  vital  items  of  materials 
and  equipment. 


Harold  0.  Perkins,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Design  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  has  published  a 
valuable  booklet  entitled,  The  Home 
Landscape.  Mr.  Perkins  points  out  that 
the  field  of  landscape  design,  as  applied 
to  small  home  grounds  divides  itself  into 
three  major  considerations:  the  planning, 
the  selection  of  plants  and  the  care  of 
the  plants.  The  planning,  of  necessity 
comes  first,  therefore  this  first  bulletin 
is  devoted  to  design  or  organization. 
The  other  phases  of  the  work  will  be 
developed  in  future  bulletins.  The 
booklet  is  a  publication  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 


Recreation For  Older  People  in  Cali- 
fornia, an  illustrated  guide  for  public 
recreation  departments  and  private 
agencies  who  operate  specialized  pro- 
grams for  older  people,  was  released  at 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging,  at  Sacramento,  by  Mrs. 
RoIIin  Brown  (Los  Angeles),  Chairman 
of  the  Recreation  Commission.  The 
70-page  pamphlet,  first  of  its  type  on 
this  subject,  contains  facts  about  our 
aging  population,  procedures  for  or- 
ganizing a  program  and  a  detailed 
description  of  17  agency  programs  now 
in  operation  in  California  communities. 
Reference  to  centers  operating  older 
people's  programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation  have  been  included  in  the  se- 
lected bibliography.  The  publication 
may  be  procured  from  the  office  of  the 


State  Printer,  Documents  Section,  Sac- 
ramento, at  50c  per  copy,  plus  2c  tax  for 
California  addresses. 

Mrs.  Brown  stated  that  an  increasing 
number  of  older  citizens  are  seeking 
help  in  finding  organized  recreation 
activities;  that  while  most  communities 
have  given  a  priority  to  recreation  for 
children  and  youth,  many  are  wanting 
to  know  how  to  render  appropriate 
service  to  older  people. 


To  Help  the  Continuing  Prosperity 
of  our  Rural  Communities  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
3rd  in  the  Traffic  Quarterly  published 
by  the  Eno  Foundation  for  Highway 
Traffic  Control,  for  October  1951.  In 
outlining  the  organization  of  a  committee 
of  determined  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  community's  needs, 
and  studying  a  sound  development  plan, 
General  Grant  specifies  a  six-point 
procedure  for  such  a  committee.  Out- 
lined also  are  the  basic  elements  of 
planning.  General  Grant  cites  ref- 
erences of  value  to  any  group  of  com- 
munity authorities  or  private  citizens 
setting  out  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
rural  community. 


Herbert  H.  Smith,  Chief,  Planning 
Section,  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  of  New  Jersey, 
has  sent  the  headquarters  library  a  copy 
of  the  recently  published  State  De- 
velopment Plan  for  New  Jersey  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature,  which  makes  New 
Jersey  the  first  State  to  have  prepared 
such  a  comprehensive  report.  The  Act 
was  approved  June  13,  1951  and  was 
effective  immediately. 


The  City  Planning  Commission  of 
Cincinnati,  of  which  Henry  A.  Bettman 
is  Chairman  and  Myron  Downs  is  the 
City  Planner,  issued  in  September,  1951 
an  impressive  64-page  report  on  Re- 
development of  Blighted  Areas.  Ladislas 
Segoe  acted  as  City  Planning  Consultant 
for  Urban  Redevelopment  Planning. 
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The  Master  Plan,  adopted  in  November, 
1948,  mapped  areas  for  which  redevelop- 
ment was  recommended.  The  passage 
of  the  Ohio  Urban  Redevelopment  Act 
in  1949  provided  the  mechanics  for 
redevelopment  of  such  areas  but  offered 
no  financial  contribution.  The  Federal 
Housing  Act  of  1949  did  offer  such  a 
contribution. 

To  point  up  the  Taxpayer's  burden 
on  blighted  property,  the  experience 
of  St.  Louis  was  cited  where  a  five-year 
analysis  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
blighted  districts  of  the  city  received 
public  services  costing  two  and  one 
quarter  times  the  amount  paid  in 
taxes.  Los  Angeles,  too,  had  made 
studies  showing  that  blighted  areas 
required  about  four  times  the  services 
in  specified  fields  from  the  city. 

Conforming  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Act,  which  set  up  a  fund  for 
urban  redevelopment  of  $500,000,000, 
the  City  on  January  18,  1950  made 
application  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  Washington  for 
$4,000,000.  On  February  2,  1950,  an 
allocation  of  $3,742,830  was  made  to 
Cincinnati  for  1950-51,  with  further 
grants  to  come  up  to  1955.  Cincinnati 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  total  of  $9,100,000 
during  the  five-year  period.  On  May  1, 
1950  the  City  Manager  appointed 
Charles  H.  Stamm  Assistant  to  the 
City  Manager  in  charge  of  urban  re- 
development and  related  matters.  On 
February  15,  1951,  maps  of  sixteen 
redevelopment  areas  covering  54  proj- 
ects were  presented  to  the  Planning 
Commission  by  the  staff. 

Ten  projects  areas  were  selected  for 
immediate  intensive  study  and  pre- 
paration of  definite  plans.  The  Report 
states  that  two  of  these  projects  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  City  Council, 
preliminary  studies  had  been  completed 
for  four  more  and  the  remaining  four 
were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  progress. 

Since  redevelopment  will  entail  the 
expansion  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
and  the  creation  of  other  facilities  in 
parts  of  the  redeveloped  areas  and 
improved  standards  for  light  and  air, 
there  will  usually  be  a  net  loss  in  the 
number  of  families  which  can  be  housed 
in  the  redeveloped  area.  To  meet  the 


requirements  under  the  law  there  must 
be  the  establishment  of  relocation 
centers,  the  utilization  of  public  housing, 
the  promotion  of  new  housing  by  private 
enterprise  and  the  promotion  of  partially 
city-subsidized  housing. 

Plans  are  presented  for  two  project 
areas,  with  financial  estimates  of  costs. 
The  Report  makes  plain  that  the  cost  of 
land  is  set  at  a  fair  price  for  the  new 
land  use  contemplated  and  required  by 
the  development  plan,  that  the  market 
for  the  new  uses  is  an  assured  one,  and 
that  only  those  uses  for  which  an 
effective  demand  has  been  shown  to 
exist  are  permitted. 

This  is  the  19th  of  a  series  of  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Cincinnati  City 
Planning  Commission  and  now  available 
at  prices  from  $1  to  $3. 


Arlington  County,  Virginia,  the  small- 
est county  in  the  United  States,  covering 
24,923  acres,  originally  comprised  one- 
fourth  of  the  ten-mile  square  which 
formed  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
was  receded  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
by  Congress  in  1846.  The  population 
of  this  small  area  has  now  reached 
135,000,  the  largest  population  of  any 
of  Virginia's  counties. 

One  of  the  most  famous  landmarks  in 
Arlington  is  the  Lee  Mansion,  once  the 
home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  now  a 
national  shrine.  In  1864  the  entire 
1100-acre  tract  which  Mrs.  Lee  (Mary 
Ann  Randolph  Custis)  had  inherited 
from  her  family,  was  selected  for 
Government  use  "for  war,  military, 
charitable  and  educational  purposes" 
by  executive  order  of  the  President.  In 
this  area  Arlington  Cemetery  was 
established. 

Arlington  may  be  said  to  be  booming, 
but  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  good  plan- 
ning. The  County  Planning  Commission 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Max  Wehrly, 
with  Frank  Patterson  III  as  Principal 
Planner,  has  made  a  comprehensive  plan 
and  drawn  up  a  six-year  program  of 
improvements  to  meet  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  county's  phenomenal 
growth,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some 
$16,600,000.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended the  acquisition  of  211  acres  of 
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county  land  for  parks,  parkways  and 
playgrounds,  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  recreational  sites,  in- 
creased fire  and  police  facilities  con- 
struction of  needed  public  buildings, 
storm  sewers,  streets,  sidewalks,  curbs. 

At  the  recent  November  election 
bonds  were  authorized  for  y/%  million 
dollars  to  start  implementing  the  six- 
year  program.  In  the  meantime, 
Homer  Hoyt  is  completing  a  Study  of 
the  Economic  Base  for  planning  which 
should  lead  to  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. Already  the  Parkington  Shopping 
Center  has  made  history.  There  has 
just  been  finished  the  largest  suburban 
store  built  in  the  country  by  any  major 
department  store.  Parking  spaces  for 
this  and  other  establishments  promise  to 
be  ample  by  any  measurements  hitherto 
known.  Thirty  or  forty  million  dollars 
will  probably  be  expended  to  complete 
the  Shopping  Center. 

Mr.  Wehrly  declares  that  the  program 
is  a  statement  of  the  essential  priorities 
which  could  be  assigned  to  projects  to 
bring  the  greatest  immediate  benefits  to 
Arlington  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  the  most  durable  and  economic 
foundation  for  the  future  development 
of  the  county.  And  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  the  bond  issue  by  the  voters  was  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  which 
represented  all  elements  in  the  com- 
munity and  kept  in  touch  with  the 
development  of  the  plan  and  six-year 
program  as  they  progressed. 


In  The  Municipality,  published  by  the 
League  oj  Wisconsin  Municipalities, 
November,  1951,  J.  M.  Albers,  of  the 
State  Planning  Division,  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  is  the  author  of  the  leading 
article  on  a  very  important  subject  — 
Extension  oj  the  Official  Map  to  Areas 
Outside  Municipal  Limits.  After  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1666  and  the 
disastrous  fire  in  San  Francisco  in  1906, 
it  proved  impossible  to  change  out- 
moded street  systems  because  of  the 
"multiplicity  of  titles  and  the  demands 
generated  by  the  private  interests  of 
abutting  owners."  Streets  are  per- 
manent features  of  the  plan  and  the 


cost  of  rebuilding  existing  streets  proves 
that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
invested  in  preliminary  planning  can 
be  a  real  economy. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increase  of 
the  urban  population  in  the  United 
States  from  45.8  percent  in  1910  to 
63.7  percent  in  1950-^-in  fact  the  urban 
population  of  1950  is  larger  than  the 
total  population  of  1910. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  of  1951 
extended  previous  authority  of  cities 
to  establish  official  maps  showing  the 
street  system  within  the  corporate 
limits,  to  cover  outlying  territory  within 
which  the  approval  of  the  municipal 
governing  body  is  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  recording  of  subdivision 
plats.  This  is  three  miles  in  the  case  of 
cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
class,  and  1^  miles  for  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  and  villages.  This  should 
stimulate  the  preparation  and  adoption 
of  street  plans  for  open  or  little  settled 
territory  surrounding  cities.  Mr. 
Albers  explains  that  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  state  planning  division 
staff  is  available  to  any  Wisconsin  city, 
village,  town  or  county  for  the  asking. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  technical 
service,  but  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
necessary  maps  is  borne  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Albers  maintains  that  "No 
official  map  will  ever  perform  its  full 
function  unless  extended  into  the  un- 
developed environs  of  the  city.  The 
streets  within  the  corporate  boundaries 
are  fairly  well  fixed  and  their  short- 
comings known.  The  effort  expended 
on  the  official  map  will  be  lost  unless  it 
is  expanded  into  the  surrounding  un- 
incorporated area  on  a  sound  and  ade- 
quate plan.  Parts  or  all  of  that  area 
may  eventually  be  a  part  of  the  city 
and  when  it  becomes  so  it  should  not 
saddle  the  community  with  avoidable 
expense."  Further:  "We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore,  nor  can  we  blind  ourselves 
particularly  to  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  the  extra-territorial  power 
which  now  permits  the  extension  of  the 
official  map  into  the  surrounding  areas. 
It  is  a  legalized  method  of  doing  what 
every  public  official  knows  ought  to  be 
done." 
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If  Wisconsin  cities  make  the  most  of 
this  new  power  they  will  be  serving  this 
and  future  generations  with  improved 
street  facilities  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 


The  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Board 
of  Miami,  Florida,  Robert  R.  Williams, 
Chairman  and  Frank  F.  Stearns,  Director 
of  City  Planning,  has  issued  a  Report  on 
Street  Plans.  It  is  reported  that  Miami 
has  more  than  800  miles  of  dedicated 
streets,  that  actually  over  23  percent  of 
the  34  square  miles  within  the  city  is 
used  or  set  aside  for  street  purposes. 
The  streets  therefore,  are  important  in 
the  City  Plan  and  require  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  City's  income.  At  the 
present  time  Miami  has  only  a  few 
thoroughfares  and  boulevards  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  width.  The  Board 
recommended  and  the  City  Commission 
approved  more  than  100  streets  of  the 
City  for  widths  in  excess  of  50  feet. 
Vision  clearance  at  street  intersections 
is  stressed,  and  setbacks  are  prescribed. 
An  amendment  to  the  Zoning  Ordinance 
is  proposed  to  prevent  overcrowding  of 
land  and  excessive  use  of  public  streets 
and  to  lessen  congestion  in  the  streets 
through  reasonable  restrictions  and 
regulations  governing  the  location  of 
buildings. 


A  Report  of  the  Major  Thoroughfare 
Plan  Committee,  Harold  C.  Taylor 
Chairman,  to  the  Kalamazoo  City 
Planning  Commission,  D.  C.  Shilling, 
Chairman,  Earl  D.  Frazer,  Director  and 
Ladislas  Segoe,  Consultant,  has  been 
issued.  In  the  community  development 
plan  it  is  stated  that  "The  plan  for 
major  streets  and  highways  is  needed  to 
provide:  (1)  a  graphic  correlation  of  the 
street  traffic  circulation  system  of  the 
Michigan  State  Highway  Department, 
the  Kalamazoo  County  Road  Commis- 
sion and  the  City  of  Kalamazoo;  (2) 
a  definition  of  the  major  local  streets 
system  so  that  the  basic  physical 
arrangements  of  the  community  de- 
velopment plan  can  be  properly  de- 
termined; (3)  a  definition  of  the  function 
and  relative  importance  of  the  future 
principal  streets  so  that  land  developers 


can  know  in  advance  the  right-of-way 
width  requirements  and  the  expected 
traffic  characteristics;  (4)  a  traffic 
circulation  plan  so  that  building  de- 
velopers can  judge  the  advantages  of 
various  locations  for  their  projects  in 
relation  to  the  facilities  to  be  provided 
for  street  and  highway  traffic."  It  was 
made  clear  that  Kalamazoo  had  out- 
grown the  system  of  principal  streets 
laid  out  in  1930  and  it  was  predicted 
that  a  traffic  increase  of  at  least  fifty 
percent  could  be  expected  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo urban  area.  The  recommenda- 
tions include  new  major  thoroughfares 
with  access  limited  to  intersections  where 
traffic  is  controlled  by  divided  strips  and 
islands  or  by  signals;  divided  roadways; 
new  north-and-south  and  east-and-west 
thoroughfares,  development  of  a  pair 
of  one-way  streets,  a  system  of  cross- 
town,  circumferential,  and  county-wide 
thoroughfares;  and  further  study  of 
aggravating  situations  and  over-all 
needs,  including  cooperation  with  local 
planning  commissions  in  the  area. 


Mr.  K.  B.  Rykken,  Manager  of  the 
Highway  Department  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  reports  that  the 
Roadside  Protection  Booklet  has  been 
accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception 
throughout  the  country.  A  cartoon 
points  up  the  question:  "Are  unpro- 
tected roadsides  disfiguring  your  high- 
ways and  jeopardizing  your  safety.  " 
The  booklet,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  AAA,  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  roadside  plan- 
ning and  how  to  save  money,  increase 
driving  pleasure,  beautify  roadside  areas, 
maintain  property  values  and  promote 
safety.  It  mav  be  secured  from  any  AAA 
Automobile  Club. 


The  November  American  Forests  has 
an  excellent  article  on  The  Intangible 
Values  of  Conservation,  by  Paul  B. 
Sears,  Professor  of  Conservation  at  Yale 
University.  Said  he:  "Among  the  many 
forms  in  which  wealth  exists,  none  is 
more  real  or  more  important  than  those 
which  are  intangible.  And  yet,  since 
they  are  intangible,  they  are  elusive  and 
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keep  the  tax  experts  awake  at  night. 
Some,  like  the  good-will  of  a  doctor's 
practice,  are  considered  to  be  negotiable 
although  more  than  one  buyer  has 
found  that  they  evaporate  with  the 
genial  personality  which  built  them  up. 
A  good  way  to  get  at  the  intangibles  is 
to  focus  on  quality  rather  than  quantity 
....  The  conservation  movement  in 
our  country  has  involved  both  kinds  of 
values  from  the  beginning.  The 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  forests  had  as 
much  to  do  with  early  attempts  at 
conservation  as  did  practical  concern 
for  the  future  lumber  supply  .... 
Most  foresters  I  know  have  chosen  to 
work  with  trees  because  they  like 
trees.  Their  original  motive  is  an  aesthe- 
tic, artistic  impulse  rather  than  an 
economic  one.  So  unless  they  are  callous 
indeed,  they  are  sensitive  to  the  problem 
of  trees  for  harvesting  versus  trees  for 
enjoyment.  They  have  done  very  well 
at  resolving  this  conflict.  ...  So  I 
suggest  it  is  high  time  for  a  new  emphasis 
in  conservation.  It  is  not  enough  to 
plan  the  most  efficient  ways  of  con- 
servating  for  future  and  continuous  con- 
sumption. We  must  give  thought  to  the 
kind  of  a  national  landscape  within 
which  we  will  conserve  and  consume 
....  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
conservation  goes  far  deeper  than  the 
matter  of  bread  and  butter.  It  involves 
the  whole  conception  of  freedom, 
dignity,  and  the  American  spirit." 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council 
on  November  8,  1951,  released  an 
account  of  "A  Guide  to  Industrial 
Locations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area."  Prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Robert  P.  Danielson,  San  Francisco 
industrial  planning  consultant,  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  a  revision  of  the  1949 
inventory  and  analysis  of  physical  and 
economic  factors  relating  to  the  location 
of  new  industries  and  branch  plants 
within  the  Bay  Area.  According  to 
Council  Chairman,  William  E.  Waste, 
"This  inventory  of  the  Bay  Area's 
assets  and  resources  available  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  represents  a  major 
tool  in  the  promotion  of  the  nine 
counties'  industrial  development."  Va- 


cant industrial  land  in  the  nine  Bay 
counties  totals  some  224,000  acres 
(350  square  miles);  42,000  acres  of 
zoned  land,  168,000  acres  of  unzoned 
land,  15,000  acres  of  tideland,  all  still 
available  for  immediate  and  long- 
term  industrial  development. 


The  Official  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
Detroit,  as  approved  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  Common  Council,  was  made  avail- 
able in  1951.  Ten  Sections  of  the  Master 
Plan  have  been  prepared  and  are 
reported  to  be  in  use.  A  remaining 
section  on  the  public  transit  plan  is 
still  unfinished  which  must  await 
results  of  transit  studies  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  and  port  studies  by 
the  Port  of  Detroit  Commission.  Edward 
S.  Piggins  is  President  of  the  City  Plan 
Commission,  George  F.  Emery  Director 
of  City  Planning,  Ladislas  Segoe, 
Planning  Consultant  1941-48,  and 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  Civic  Center 
Consultants.  In  the  Preface  it  is  stated 
that  "This  volume  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  City  Plan  Commission,  but  the 
Master  Plan  is  by  no  means  the  product 
of  the  City  Plan  Commission  alone. 
Many  individuals,  both  in  official 
positions  and  as  civic  minded  citizens, 
have  taken  part  in  framing  it.  Initiated 
by  the  Commission's  technical  staff  in 
cooperation  with  the  staffs  of  other 
public  agencies,  the  plan  and  its 
objectives  have  been  reviewed  by  citizens 
and  civic  groups  in  conferences  and 
public  hearings  before  the  Commission. 
The  plan  has  been  studied  widely  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  Commission. 
After  criticism  and  revision,  the  plans 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Common  Council  where  they  have 
received  careful  review  and  approval." 
Which  is  as  it  should  be  and  indicative 
of  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  official 
relationship. 

The  Generalized  Land  Use  Program 
is  devised  to  promote  neighborhoods 
and  communities  by  designating  areas 
which  are  to  be  cohesive  living  areas; 
to  provide  space  for  industrial  growth 
along  industrial  corridors,  while  keeping 
scattered  manufacturing  and  commercial 
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activities  out  of  residential  areas;  to 
encourage  development  of  convenient 
shopping  centers  with  parking,  while 
salvaging  excessive  vacant  business 
frontage  for  other  uses;  to  introduce 
green  areas,  to  assure  all  people  living 
within  the  city  of  an  opportunity  for 
physical  recreation  and  pleasant  leisure 
out  of  doors.  A  Composite  Plan  for 
Public  Education  is  presented,  likewise 
one  for  Recreation.  Under  Public 
Services  there  is  a  plan  for  Libraries, 
for  Public  Health,  for  Public  Welfare, 
Police,  Fire,  Public  Works,  Water, 
Lighting,  Market  Facilities  and  a  Plan 
for  the  Election  Commission.  The 
Section  of  Trafficways  presents  a 
Coordinated  System,  with  cross  sec- 
tion standards,  Expressways,  Major 
Thoroughfares,  Secondary  Thorough- 
fares, Railroad  Grade  Separation  and 
Motor  Freight  Terminals.  The  Section 
on  Redevelopment  and  Public  Housing 
presents  Redevelopment  Areas,  Public 
Housing  Projects.  The  final  Section 
presents  Civic  Center,  Cultural  Center 
and  Riverfront  Plans. 

Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
Plan  itself  and  the  processes  by  which 
it  was  achieved  during  its  250th 
Anniversary. 


The  Bureau  oj  Business  and  Economic 
Research  of  Montana  State  University 
conducted  a  Survey  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  J.  Hoflich,  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  and  M.  E.  Beatty,  Chief  Park 
Naturalist  of  Glacier  National  Park,  of 
Glacier  National  Park  Visitors  in  1949. 
In  that  year  nearly  300,000  persons 
made  one  or  more  trips  into  the  Park 
for  a  total  of  478,839  visits.  More  than 
40  percent  of  the  visitors  came  from  the 
North  Central  States,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  furnished  nearly  30  percent. 
The  average  size  of  the  parties  surveyed 
was  3.1  persons.  The  average  length 
of  stay  was  nearly  9  days  in  Montana, 
slightly  over  5  days  in  the  Park.  The 
distance  traveled  averaged  747  miles 
per  car.  Cities  benefiting  principally 
from  overnight  stops  were  Missoula, 
Great  Falls,  Havre,  Helena,  and  Kalis- 
pell.  Daily  expenditures  in  the  State 
averaged  $6.42  per  person  and  $19.83 


per  automobile  party.  Average  ex- 
penditures for  the  entire  stay  in  Montana 
were  $39.22  per  person  and  $122.15  per 
party.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
parties  stated  that  they  came  to  Mon- 
tana primarily  to  see  Glacier  National 
Park  and  twenty-five  percent  were 
contemplating  a  trip  over  the  Alaska 
Highway  in  the  near  future. 


According  to  the  News  Letter  of  the 
Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive planning  programs  for  re- 
development and  revitalizing  an  estab- 
lished neighborhood  is  being  completed 
in  Chestnut  Hill.  The  Chestnut  Hill 
Shopping  Center  Development  Group 
has  involved  a  large  number  of  persons 
in  the  effort.  The  community  re- 
development plan  will  include  tree 
planting  and  landscaping,  mapping, 
remodeling  whole  blocks  of  store  fronts 
to  conform  with  one  architectural  style, 
gatheringstatistics,transportationstudy, 
parking  and  other  areas  of  planning. 
One  of  the  first  steps  will  be  the  planting 
of  trees  along  Germantown  Avenue  in 
front  of  48  stores.  The  Chestnut  Hill 
Shopping  Development  Group  is  made 
up  of  more  than  50  interested  citizens 
reorganized  into  15  committees.  The 
citizens  represent  almost  every  business 
and  profession  in  the  community.  The 
Committee  chose  Colonial  style  of 
architecture  for  re-modeling  the  store 
fronts  because  Colonial  dominates  the 
present  architectural  styles  of  the  area. 
They  also  found  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
style  to  execute  since  it  largely  involves 
the  use  of  wood  and  small  plates  of 
glass.  The  predominant  conservatism 
in  the  area  and  the  low  obsolescence 
factor  were  further  reasons  for  the 
choice. 


The  Greater  Modesto  (California)  Com- 
mittee issued  a  forty-page  Bulletin  in 
October,  1951.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Leon  Glover,  Chairman,  and  S.  Ronald 
Dobbins,  Staff  Assistant,  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  July,  1951, 
has  established  study  committees  on 
boundaries,  sewage  disposal,  fire  pro- 
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tection  and  water,  general  improve- 
ments and  services,  codes  and  ordin- 
ances, costs  and  financing  and  public 
information.  The  Committee  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  people  who  do  not  live 
or  vote  within  the  City.  The  City  is 
inviting  the  surrounding  areas  to  join 
with  it  in  the  use  of  the  established 
machinery  of  city  government  to  bring 
about  an  integrated  community  with 
streets  and  parks,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection and  extension  of  necessary 
utilities.  The  Committee  emphasizes 
the  difference  between  outright  annexa- 
tion and  unification.  Since  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Greater  Modesto  live 
outside  of  the  incorporated  city,  under 
unification  it  is  the  present  city  that  will 
tend  to  be  submerged.  The  Bulletin 
condenses  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
study  committees,  but  these  are  avail- 
able for  consultation  at  Room  16 
County  Courthouse. 


The  Outdoor  News  Bulletin,  issued  by 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  in  the 
September  21,  1951  issue,  tells  of  the 
fight  which  the  little  city  of  Aspen, 
Colorado  is  making  against  over- 
whelming odds  opposing  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  gigantic  "Gunnison-Ark- 
ansas  Transmountain  Diversion  Pro- 
ject." Reclamation  estimates  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  $147,440,000  to  construct 
dams  and  holding  reservoirs  above  the 
town  and  divert  the  waters  of  several 
rivers  through  tunnels  and  canals  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The 
effects  of  this  diversion  on  the  town  of 
Aspen,  it  is  said,  would  be  disastrous. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  resort  area  but  the 
scheme  would  leave  it  practically 
waterless.  It  is  claimed  that  for  every 
farmer  and  landowner  who  would 
benefit  from  the  project,  $22,000  must 
come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
is  supported  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
project  would  put  under  water  extensive 
lead,  zinc,  and  silver  deposits  and  the 
future  development  of  Colorado's  west 
slope  would  be  subordinated  to  the 
Federal  subsidization  of  300,000  acres  of 
potential  farmland  and  104,800  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power. 


The  Urban  Land  Institute,  in  its 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  16,  September, 
1951,  has  presented  a  manual  designed 
for  the  use  and  guidance  of  industrial 
corporations,  developers,  planners  and 
public  officials  who  may  be  concerned 
with  the  planning  and  development  of 
living  accommodations  for  employees 
and  their  families  in  new  or  expanding 
industrial  establishments  or  other  em- 
ployment centers.  Planning  Procedure  is 
outlined,  an  analysis  of  normal  popula- 
tion characteristics,  location,  access 
and  area  requirements.  Land  assembly, 
details  of  site  design  and  development, 
controls,  operation  and  administration 
are  described  and  it  is  significant  that 
once  the  population  is  settled,  it  is 
advised  that  a  Home  or  Community 
Association  be  set  up.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  Max  S.  Wehrly,  Director, 
1737  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

In  Volume  Ten,  Number  Nine  of 
Urban  Land,  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
discusses  an  article  in  Focus,  monthly 
publication  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  on  Water  Problems  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  problems, 
it  is  said,  can  be  solved  by  local  remedies 
but  more  often  they  can  be  alleviated 
and  available  water  supplies  be  con- 
served and  augmented  by  considering 
them  as  part  of  a  broad  regional  plan, 
multiple  and  cooperative.  And  finally: 
"As  population  and  national  defense 
needs  increase,  the  strain  on  the 
country's  resources  will  increase,  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  conserve  water, 
our  most  fundamental  resource,  and  to 
use  it  more  wisely;  in  short  we  need  a 
water  policy  for  the  American  people." 


The  Institute  of  Community  De- 
velopment, University  of  Oklahoma, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Logan,  has  issued  Vol.  1,  Number  1, 
of  Planning  Points,  under  date  of 
November  1,  1951.  It  is  addressed 
to  city  officials,  members  of  planning 
commissions,  members  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  interested  citizens. 
It  is  explained  that  the  Institute  was 
set  up  in  1945  by  the  University  of 
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Oklahoma  to  make  available  to  state 
and  local  agencies  the  technical  as- 
sistance needed  in  solving  their  physical, 
social  and  economic  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  staff  of  sixteen  people,  the 
Institute  draws  consultants  from  a 
number  of  different  University  depart- 
ments. The  Institute  declares  that  it 
has  one  of  the  best  reference  libraries  in 
the  Southwest.  News  items  were  re- 
ported from  various  towns  in  the  State. 


The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  held  a  meeting  at  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  on  October  25,  26 
and  27  which  afforded  the  members  of 
the  Board  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
Lincoln  country  and  study  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  Mining  City  Dam  on 
Mammoth  Cave.  There  occurred  an 
election  of  officers  and  the  present 
incumbents  were  reelected  for  another 
term:  Charles  G.  Sauers,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  Vice  Chairman; 
and  Dr.  Frank  M.  Setzler,  Secretary. 


Resources  and  Policy,  Current  Issues 
in  Conservation,  is  the  title  of  a  sub- 
stantial Bulletin  reprinted  from  The 
Journal  of  Politics  published  by  the 
Southern  Political  Science  Association 
in  August,  1951. 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  of  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  held 
teaching  positions  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Indiana  University  and 
Butler  University.  He  examines  the 
Malthus  Principle  of  Population  under 
the  title  Food  and  People.  He  concludes 
that  the  issues  raised  by  Malthus  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  others  before  him,  are  real 
and  vital  issues  today.  And,  he  con- 
tinues: "it  is  my  belief  that  planners 
and  persons  in  positions  of  authority 
and  wide  effectiveness  —  in  business  and 
industry,  in  science  and  technical 
profession,  in  politics  and  government  — 
cannot  safely  continue  to  consider 
human  problems  piecemeal,  however 
good  their  intentions  may  be." 


Charles  E.  Kellogg,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Soil  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  points  out  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  world  abund- 
ance with  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  industry. 
Earle  H.  Clapp,  formerly  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  outlines  the  progress  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  forests 
and  the  need  for  drastic  action  for  the 
future. 

Norman  Wengert,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  at  The  City 
College  of  New  York,  presents  an 
extraordinarily  objective  account  of  the 
accomplishments  of  TV  A  and  the  limita- 
tions which  have  developed.  He  believes 
that  "the  Nation  still  needs  to  ex- 
periment in  regional  resource  planning 
and  development,  to  determine  the 
techniques  for  and  the  possibility  of 
applying  a  rational,  integrative  approach 
to  the  determination  of  our  economic 
destiny." 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  after  reviewing 
TVA  and  other  history,  declares:  "We 
know  Valley  Authority  Administra- 
tion, not  as  well  as  we  should,  but  well 
enough  so  that  (a)  we  find  it  superior 
to  what  we  now  have  outside  the 
Tennessee  Valley;  but  that  also  (b) 
we  realize  it  would  present  complica- 
tions if  the  Nation  were  blanketed  with 
replicas  of  the  TVA.  The  challenge  of 
the  future  is  to  learn  enough  of  the 
legislative  process  to  ascertain  (a) 
whether  in  its  legislative  aspect  the 
TVA  idea  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
decision  to  blanket  this  Nation  with  a 
particular  administrative  device  and 
(b)  whether  a  program  comprehensive 
of  the  water  potentialities  of  a  basin 
and  in  the  national  interest  can  be 
decided  upon  without  legislating  it  for 
the  particular  basin  concerned." 

Roy  F.  Bessey,  Chairman  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Field  Committee, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  discusses 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Problems  and  Solution  in 
the  Columbia  Basin.  He  concludes  that 
"There  is  pressing  need  for  a  well 
coordinated  and  well  balanced  program 
of  development  to  meet  regional  needs 
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.  .  .  Pacific  Northwest  experience,  in- 
complete as  it  is,  has  pilot  values  which 
must  be  of  increasing  significance  in 
solution  of  the  resource  problems  of  a 
world  seeking  advancement  toward 
increased  freedom." 

Dr.  Marion  Clawson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  points  out  that 
24  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  proper  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the 
lands  managed  by  it  for  its  wards,  the 
American  Indians.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  this  land  is  administered  by  two 
Federal  agencies  and  ninety-two  percent 
by  four.  He  declares  that  there  is 
frequently  a  problem  of  reconciling  the 
interests  of  the  special  user  of  the 
public  land  with  that  of  the  general 
public.  "The  Federal  lands  have 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  important 
controversies  or  debates  in  the  political 
sphere  .  .  As  a  result  of  this  history, 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  land-admin- 
istering agencies  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  more  political  scrutiny 
and  more  political  pressure  than  other 
public  business  of  equal  importance." 
Dr.  Clawson  believes  in  the  usefulness 


of  Advisory  Boards  and  he  outlines  the 
field  in  which  he  thinks  they  can  suc- 
cessfully serve. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Hardin,  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  presents  The 
Politics  of  Conservation,  as  illustrated 
by  soil  conservation  policy  for  private 
land  in  the  United  States.  He  enumer- 
ates the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration's  Con- 
servation Program,  and  the  consequent 
conflict  over  soil  conservation  adminis- 
tration. "Finally,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  emphasis  ...  on  the  ideal 
of  farm  family  living  on  a  conservative 
base,  this  ideal  is  by  no  means  offered 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  con- 
cepts of  parity  for  agriculture  or  of 
saving  the  Nation's  topsoil.  Both  these 
ideals  are  so  vital  in  the  lives  of  so 
many  Americans  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  their  replacement;  it  can 
only  be  a  question  of  their  synthesis 
with  some  other  ideal  which  does  vio- 
lence to  neither  but  embraces  and  goes 
beyond  both  of  them." 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  CITIZENS  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Philadelphia  Council  on 
City  Planning  sponsored  its  first 
all-day  regional  conference  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1951  at  Friends'  Central 
School,  Overbrook,  which  attracted 
conferees  from  eight  surrounding 
counties  in  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey  region.  Six  concurrent  work- 
ing sessions  held  discussions. 

John  C.  Phillips,  President, 
opened  the  conference,  and  Robert 
B.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  and  City  Planning  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  planners  from  the  five  Penn- 
sylvania counties  had  met  together. 


He  announced  that  the  University's 
new  department  is  ready  to  offer  its 
assistance  to  present-day  planners  in 
the  region.  Frederick  C.  Peters, 
president  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Montgomery 
County,  spoke  of  the  Southeastern 
Counties  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  in 
June  as  an  inter-county  planning 
group,  soon  to  have  its  own  staff 
and  possible  headquarters  in  the 
historic  King  of  Prussia  Inn.  Many 
eminent  speakers  drawn  from  pro- 
fessional posts  in  the  region  spoke 
at  the  sessions,  which  are  written  up 
in  detail  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
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News  Letter,  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  10th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Citizens  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  of  Baltimore  has 

been  received.  Much  gratification  is 
expressed  over  developments  arising 
from  the  relationship  between  CPHA 
and  the  Curriculum  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Many 
Baltimore  schools  have  used  the 
CPHA  booklet,  "Housing,  City 
Planning  and  Our  Schools."  This 
outline  is  full  of  suggestions  on 
teaching  housing  and  planning  at 
any  grade  level.  The  program  for 
next  year,  as  outlined,  continues  on 
all  fronts:  1.  Slum  Clean-up  help 
iron  out  many  wrinkles  and  obsta- 
cles and  develop  follow-up  through 
the  pilot  program;  2.  Continue 
efforts  in  connection  with  public 
housing  and  development;  3. 
Continue  and  intensify  effort  to 
promote  good  planning  and  zoning 
in  Baltimore  City  and  County; 

4.  Help    develop    a    program    for 
Baltimore  for  defense  and  disaster; 

5.  Help  promote  local  citizen  hous- 
ing and  planning  organizations  in 
Maryland  counties.    The  Annapolis 
CPHA  recently  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  and  a  group  of  people  in 
Westminster  has  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  a  CPHA. 

The  fall  season  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  opened  with  a  forum 
meeting  on  October  1st,  at  which 
the  speaker  was  Dr.  Louis  Wirth  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  who 
pleaded  for  a  Civic  Revival.  He 
complimented  the  Club  for  the 
continuous  interest  it  has  shown  in 
the  improvement  of  the  community. 


He  called  for  a  new  pioneering 
spirit  among  Chicago  leaders  with 
a  will  to  look  at  Chicago  as  a  whole 
and  resolve  to  tackle  major  prob- 
lems one  by  one  if  Chicago's  future 
is  to  match  its  past.  "Letting 
Chicago  drift  was  not  characteristic 
of  the  first  century  of  this  city," 
said  Dr.  Wirth.  "Chicago  is  what 
it  is  today  because  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,  the  imagination  of  several 
generations  of  people.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  individual 
interests,  they  were  passionate  about 
making  this  a  great  city."  The 
Club  has  a  City  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Committee.  John  A.  Lapp  is 
President.  Many  of  the  subjects 
listed  for  the  summer  round-table 
luncheons  were  in  the  planning 
field  and  proved  a  fine  source  of 
information  to  the  members. 

The  Puget  Sound  Park  Study 
Group,  which  represents  all  local 
public  agencies  and  the  various 
community  clubs  of  King  County, 
Washington,  has  drawn  public  at- 
tention during  the  past  few  months 
to  the  need  for  acquiring  water- 
front and  other  park  property  for 
future  development.  Recently  the 
Seattle  Municipal  News,  weekly 
organ  of  the  Municipal  League  of 
Seattle,  published  an  article  en- 
titled, "Public  Waterfront  .  .  . 
Going  .  .  .  Going"  which  brought 
forth  a  large  reader  response.  The 
new  Puget  Sound  Study  Group  has 
concluded  that  a  comprehensive 
regional  park  study  should  be  made 
not  only  to  locate  and  analyze 
potential  park  and  parkway  sites, 
but  should  estimate  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  property,  determine 
what  agency  or  agencies  should 
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acquire  each  piece  and  who  should 
assume  operations.  County  com- 
missioners have  provided  $3,000 
toward  such  a  survey  in  their  1952 
budget.  Also  earmarked  is  $50,000 
to  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  park 
sites  in  the  coming  year. 

The  News  Letter  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Citizens'  Civic  Associa- 
tion carries  an  item  that  Fort 
Wayne  should  establish  a  municipal 
bureau  of  annexation.  The  purposes 
and  functions  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  to  correlate  annexation  data 
applicable  to  the  city  and  the  two- 
mile  fringe  area;  to  administer  an 
educational  public  relations  program 
on  annexation  and  to  recommend  the 
annexation  of  specific  areas  after 
specifications  of  engineers,  estimates 
of  costs  of  improvements,  the  value 
of  services  contemplated,  a  pro- 
jection of  tax  rates  and  an  analysis 
of  property  values  have  been  ob- 
tained from  various  municipal  de- 
partments and  related  to  a  formula 
of  whether  costs  and  benefit  of  the 
outlying  area  equals  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  city. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Area  Devel- 
opment Association  has  recently 
celebrated  its  third  birthday.  It 
opened  its  offices  in  1948  and  began 
operations.  It  began  with  18  sus- 
taining members  and  26  contribut- 
ing members.  Now  it  has  205  mem- 
bers. It  has  released  11  major  reports 
and  published  a  semi  -  monthly 
newsletter,  Plans  and  Action.  Its 
research  program  has  enabled  it  to 


accumulate  a  great  deal  of  reference 
material,  a  number  of  base  maps 
have  been  prepared  and  its  studies 
have  been  a  source  of  information 
for  both  citizens  and  public  officials. 
All  these  activities  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  As- 
sociation's goal  for  the  sound  and 
constructive  development  of  the 
whole  Poughkeepsie  area. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Citi- 
zens Regional  Planning  Council 

for  Jackson,  Clay  and  Platte 
Counties  in  Missouri  and  Wyandotte 
and  Johnson  Counties  in  Kansas 
has  been  issued  by  Lyman  Field, 
general  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Organized  in  1944  to 
"fashion  and  guide  the  reaction  of 
citizens  toward  intelligent,  long- 
distance planning  through  actual 
citizen  participation  in  local  and 
area  problems  and  projects,"  the 
council  works  through  large  citizen 
committees,  sometimes  numbering 
several  hundred.  It  does  no  tech- 
nical planning  but  studies  and  makes 
recommendations  to  "proper  authori- 
ties as  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  development  program."  Among 
the  matters  it  has  studied  for  the 
two-State,  five-county  area,  includ- 
ing Kansas  City,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  as  well  as 
numerous  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
are  airports,  area  civil  defense, 
blighted  areas  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment, education,  annexation,  flood 
control,  public  health  and  welfare, 
traffic  and  transportation,  recrea- 
tion and  population  growth. 
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Historic  Marking  Along  the  Highways 
of  America 

By  ARTHUR  WILCOX,  Assistant  Professor  in  Park  Management,  Michigan 

State  College 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  survey  which  is 
reported  here  was  prepared  for  a  conference 
on  Historic  Marking  for  Michigan,  held 
at  Michigan  State  College  on  May  21. 
Members  of  the  conference  panel  included: 
Mr.  Ronald  Lee,  Assistant  Director, 
United  States  National  Park  Service, 
Dr.  Lewis  Beeson,  Secretary,  Michigan 
Historical  Commission,  Mr.  Arthur  Elmer, 
Head  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Division, 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation, 
Dr.  Madison  Kuhn,  Historian,  Michigan 
State  College,  Mr.  Edward  Eckert,  Chief 
Forester,  Michigan  State  Highway  De- 
partment, Mr.  J.  R.  Lawwill,  Director, 
Anthony  Wayne  Parkway  Board,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hawes,  President, 
Sewah  Studios,  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Professor  in  Park 
Management,  Michigan  State  College. 

Sight-seeing,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  New  York  State  joint 
legislative  committee,  is  the  prime 
attraction  which  pulls  vacationists 
towards  New  York.  An  important 
contribution  to  this  sight-seeing  in 
New  York  as  in  many  other  States 
is  made  by  the  numerous  historic 
markers  placed  along  the  highways 
and  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  motorists  each  year.  It 
is  impossible  to  fully  evaluate  the 
worth  of  these  roadside  historic 
markers.  The  State  which  promotes 
historic  marking  not  only  unrolls 
the  scroll  of  history  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  education  of  its  own  people 
but  also  for  visitors  who  find  in- 
spiration in  visiting  spots  of  his- 
toric interest.  A  good  historic 
marking  program  attracts  these 
visitors  from  afar  and,  perhaps  as 
important  from  some  points  of 
view,  it  attracts  their  pocketbooks 
with  them.  Proper  marking  pro- 
motes a  feeling  of  familiarity  with 
the  land,  and  with  it  good  will, 


friendship,  and  much  fortuitous 
publicity.  From  a  broader  point  of 
view,  the  traveler  by  his  contact 
with  local  culture  and  history  be- 
comes a  little  more  patriotic,  a 
little  closer  to  the  spirit  of  America 
and  thus,  a  better  citizen. 

The  nation-wide  study  of  road- 
side historic  marking  practices  which 
is  reported  here  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  this 
aspect  of  governmental  activity 
is  carried  on,  as  well  as  something 
of  its  importance  in  the  field  of 
highway  administration.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  all  state  high- 
way departments  asking  numerous 
questions  about  their  marking  prac- 
tices. The  excellent  response  is 
indicative  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  subject  and  resulted  in  re- 
turns from  forty-seven  States. 

In  making  the  survey,  we  were 
interested  only  in  state-wide  marking 
programs.  Every  State  has  numer- 
ous markers  erected  by  local  groups 
or  as  part  of  special  regional  pro- 
grams. We  thought,  however,  that 
any  marking  system  to  be  fully 
effective  had  to  be  state-wide  in  its 
scope.  Any  policy  which  merely 
tolerated  marking  was  not  con- 
sidered. The  administration  of 
these  marking  programs  did,  of 
course,  vary  greatly  in  the  degree 
of  their  effective  central  control. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  the  only 
central  control  consisted  of  approval 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  marker  by  the 
state  historical  agency  and  approval 
of  its  location  by  the  highway  de- 
partment. In  at  least  one  case,  the 
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highway  department  had  no  record 
of  the  number  of  markers  under  its 
control  or  of  the  quality  of  main- 
tenance within  its  various  main- 
tenance districts.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  control  of  marking  was 
firmly  administered  by  a  single 
central  state  agency  without  regard 
to  valuable  local  interests  and 
initiative. 

The  second  limitation  of  the  study 
restricted  data  to  roadside  historic 
markings.  It  was  felt  that  a  truly 
effective  modern  marking  system 
must  be  directed  towards  the  auto- 
traveling  public.  The  marking  of 
buildings  and  historic  sites  without 
regard  to  the  traveled  highway  is, 
of  course,  important.  Yet,  any 
attempt  to  develop  the  interest  of  a 
broad  public  audience  and  gain  the 
support  of  economic  as  well  as 
academic  interests  must  recognize 
the  traveling  highway  audience  as 
a  prime  customer. 

An  additional  aspect  of  the  study 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
historic  was  used  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Cultural  events,  archaeology, 
geology,  the  unusual  in  nature,  and 
significant  geographical  points  are 
all  a  legitimate  part  of  an  historic 
marking  program. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  the 
study,  the  state  agencies  involved  in 
marking  are  grouped  into  several 
general  classes,  identified  by  names 
typical  of  their  function.  For  ex- 
ample, a  highway  department  may 
be  variously,  a  commission,  a  de- 
partment of  public  works  or  a 
construction  division. 

At  the  present  time,  thirty-six 
States  have  a  variety  of  state-wide 
programs  ranging  from  a  relatively 
small  selection  of  miscellaneous 


markers  installed  by  local  agencies 
but  supervised  by  the  state  highway 
department,  to  elaborate  systems  of 
over  1,000  markers  involving  close 
cooperation  of  several  agencies. 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of 
the  States  have  programs  which  were 
developed  by  temporary  or  per- 
manent committees  appointed  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
these  special  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  anniver- 
sary celebrations  and  were  composed 
of  representatives  from  highway, 
historical  and  other  agencies.  Some 
of  them  carefully  developed  state- 
wide programs  and  were  then  dis- 
solved. Whether  the  resulting 
marking  system  is  static  or  contin- 
ues to  grow  depends  upon  the  skill 
with  which  the  special  committee 
laid  out  a  program  for  its  permanent 
successor.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
these  special  committees  are  them- 
selves permanent  and  offer  con- 
tinued counsel  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  their  marking  systems. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
the  study  how  many  marking  sys- 
tems were  first  organized  in  an 
attempt  to  coordinate  the  marking 
activities  of  numerous  local  agencies. 
However,  it  does  seem  that  relatively 
few  States  have  incorporated  any 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  mark- 
ers into  their  coordinated  state- 
wide systems.  Rather,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  start  from  scratch  and 
insist  on  over-all  uniformity  of 
design,  location  and  presentation. 

Although  eleven  States  reported 
no  state-wide  marking  system, 
almost  all  of  them  indicated  that 
markers  may  be  placed  on  the 
public  right-of-way  under  proper 
supervision.  Several  mentioned  the 
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present  national  program  for  estab- 
lishing Blue  Star  Memorial  Mark- 
ers to  World  War  II  veterans. 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

State-wide  marking  first  began  in 
the  East.  Virginia's  program  was  set 
up  in  1927  followed  closely  by  New 
York  in  1928.  In  the  depression 
years,  due  largely  to  relief  labor, 
seventeen  States  inaugurated  mark- 
ing systems.  Interestingly,  the 
"historical"  eastern  States  had  no 
monopoly  on  this  early  growth 
although  seven  eastern  States  are 
represented.  Four  States  inaugurat- 
ed programs  between  1940  and 
1945  and  eight  have  started  since 
that  period. 

Agencies  responsible  for  initiating 
interest  in  marking  vary  consider- 
ably from  State  to  State.  In  the 
background  may  be  seen  the  efforts 
of  aggressive  individuals  and  dy- 
namic patriotic  groups  to  plant  the 
germ  of  an  idea  in  larger  formal 
organizations  who  then  convert  the 
idea  into  action  programs.  As 
might  be  expected,  no  single  agency 
can  take  credit  for  being  a  leader  in 
initiating  action  to  establish  mark- 
ing systems.  All  types  of  agencies 
are  well  represented  as  indicated  in 
the  following  chart.  In  at  least  16 
instances  a  single  agency  assumed 
the  original  initiative. 

More  generally,  however,  two  or 
more  agencies  cooperated  to  es- 
tablish the  original  program.  The 
most  frequent  combination  was  an 
historical  agency  and  a  highway 
department  cooperating  (seven 
States).  Practically  all  special 
committees  represented  a  coopera- 
tive effort  among  governmental 
agencies. 


PRESENT  NUMBERS 

The  number  of  markers  used  by 
any  State  depends  upon  many 
factors.  Costs,  potential  economic 
value,  interest  groups,  highway 
design  and  the  distribution  of  his- 
torical events  themselves  are  all 
important.  It  does  appear  however, 
that  too  many  markers,  although 
interesting,  may  lead  to  a  condition 
of  diminishing  returns  in  benefits 
received.  Almost  anyone  who  has 
traveled  through  the  Eastern  States 
has  experienced  a  certain  numbness 
toward  markers  which  comes  after 
a  great  number  of  insignificant 
events  have  been  dutifully  reviewed 
on  hundreds  of  sites.  Much  criti- 
cism of  roadside  marking  is  based 
upon  fear  of  this  practice  of  over- 
doing a  good  thing. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation 
occurs  when  local  groups  are  called 
upon  to  establish  markers,  but 
there  is  no  sensitive  central  control 
for  the  State.  The  result  is  seen 
where  certain  areas  fairly  bristle 
with  markers  and  others  are  prac- 
tically devoid  of  them. 

Too  many  markers  not  only  in- 
crease traffic  hazards,  but  they  also 
develop  traveler  indifference. 
Whether  the  traveler  can  be  ad- 
equately impressed  with  a  State's 
importance  by  saturation  may  be 
questioned. 

There  is  a  feeling  by  many  high- 
way officials  that  markers  should  be 
of  such  significance  that  the  average 
traveler  will  feel  justified  in  taking 
time  to  thoroughly  examine  them. 
Some  maintain  that  a  site  worthy 
of  marking  is  worthy  of  a  definite 
off-the-highway  stopping  place  for 
its  display. 

The  included  chart  indicates  the 
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numbers  of  markers  now  on  location 
as  well  as  some  indication  of  future 
plans  with  regard  to  limiting  the 
number  to  be  permitted.  Generally, 
the  eastern  States  appear  to  have 
more  markers  than  those  further 
West.  New  York  leads  all  other 
States  with  over  6,000,  while  Vir- 
ginia, famous  for  its  markers,  has 
over  1,300.  As  one  goes  westward, 
markers  are  fewer  but  are  larger 
and  more  imposing  and  often  carry 
a  more  complete  text  than  is  found 
in  the  East. 

In  several  States,  special  study 
committees  have  drawn  up  lists  of 
50  or  100  of  the  most  significant 
events  in  a  State's  history.  These 
have  formed  the  basis  for  their 
marking  programs.  However,  it 
appears  that  few  States  consider 
their  programs  complete,  although 
a  number  indicate  that  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  expand  present 
systems.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  one  State  expects  to  limit 
its  program  to  less  than  100  markers 
while  three  States  have  set  limits  of 
440,  500  and  1,200  respectively. 
Fifteen  States  plan  to  erect  markers 
as  required,  with  no  limit  presently 
in  mind. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

An  examination  of  the  included 
chart  will  show  the  number  of 
States  in  which  different  organiza- 
tions assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  various  aspects  of  planning, 
design,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance which  are  involved  in  estab- 
lishing a  marking  system.  Con- 
spicuous are  the  historical  agency 
and  the  highway  department,  work- 
ing singly  or  in  concert. 

The    agencies    most    often    con- 


cerned with  initiating  action  to  have 
markers  made  are  the  official  state 
historical  organization,  the  highway 
department  and  patriotic  groups. 
Special  committees  are  only  slightly 
less  active  in  this  respect.  Although 
central  state  agencies  may  take 
formal  action,  it  appears  that  local 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations 
are  unusually  active  in  seeing  that 
action  takes  place. 

Historical  agencies  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  marker  texts  in 
fourteen  States  followed  by  special 
committees  in  7  States  and  highway 
departments  in  six.  Several  States 
explain  that  their  historical  agency 
is  responsible  for  technical  text 
content  but  calls  upon  the  highway 
department  to  adjust  readability  to 
traffic  conditions. 

Highway  departments  in  eighteen 
States  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
construction  of  markers.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  highway 
departments  have  construction  fa- 
cilities and  know-how  while  his- 
torical agencies  generally  do  not. 
Historical  agencies  and  special  com- 
mittees assume  this  responsibility 
in  only  five  cases  each.  In  a  number 
of  States,  the  historical  agency  and 
the  highway  department  divide 
cost  responsibility  and  sometimes 
call  upon  local  agencies  to  con- 
tribute. 

Decision  as  to  the  location  of  a 
marker  may  involve  both  the  high- 
way department  and  the  historical 
agency.  Here  cooperation  is  almost 
essential  for  proper  location.  High- 
way departments  are  involved  in 
fifteen  States  and  special  committees 
and  historical  agencies  in  six  each. 
The  actual  installation  of  markers  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  highway 
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department  in  twenty-one  States 
with  historical  agencies  participat- 
ing in  only  two  States. 

The  maintenance  of  markers 
might  be  expected  to  be  a  function 
of  the  highway  department,  and  we 
find  this  to  be  true  in  twenty-five 
States.  Historical  agencies  are 
responsible  in  only  three  States. 
A  number  of  highway  officials  in- 
dicated that  the  practice  of  allowing 
local  organizations  to  maintain 
markers  is  unreliable  and  soon 
destroys  the  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance which  distinguishes  good  co- 
ordinated control. 

The  highway  department  assumes 
the  cost  of  installing  markers  in 
twenty-one  States  while  the  his- 
torical agency  is  responsible  for  only 
two.  Patriotic  and  civic  organiza- 
tions assume  this  responsibility  in 
four  States. 

It  would  appear  from  the  study 
that  the  most  satisfactory  marking 
systems  result  from  mutual  highway- 
historical  understanding  where  the 
enthusiastic  historian  and  the  prac- 
tical engineer  can  develop  a  bal- 
anced program  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  a  motor  age.  The  active 
cooperation  of  local  organizations 
and  individuals  in  suggesting  marker 
sites  and  supporting  the  state-wide 
program  is  important  and  perhaps 
vital  to  sustained  interest.  But  a 
central  state  agency  must  control 
this  local  initiative  if  a  balanced 
program  is  to  be  assured.  Some  of 
the  best  systems  now  in  operation 
are  based  upon  the  work  of  one 
authoritative  group  whose  studied 
program  resulted  in  a  limited  number 
of  really  significant  markers  being 
placed  and  carefully  maintained. 

The  work  of  actual  construction 


and  maintenance  of  markers  seems 
logically  to  fall  upon  the  highway 
department.  Highway  officials,  how- 
ever, seem  to  feel  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  which  ultimately  falls 
upon  them  is  quite  generally  under- 
estimated by  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  initiating  the  programs. 

COSTS 

It  is  impossible  to  adequately 
make  marker  cost  comparisons  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of 
techniques  involved  in  construction, 
location  and  maintenance.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  only 
three  States  plan  to  spend  less  than 
fifty  dollars  per  marker  while  four- 
teen States  pay  less  than  one- 
hundred.  Practically  all  of  these 
States  use  a  cast  metal  sign-on-a- 
post  type  of  marker.  Nine  States 
spend  between  one  and  two-hundred 
dollars  and  six  States  spend  more 
than  three-hundred  dollars  per  unit. 

Six  States  spend  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  installation  cost  alone. 
Five  States  spend  from  fifty  to 
one-hundred  dollars,  while  seven 
indicate  costs  in  excess  of  five- 
hundred  dollars.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  local  agencies  who  request 
that  markers  be  erected  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  construction 
and  installation.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance, on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  readily  delegated  to  local  areas. 

LOCATION 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
markers,  in  order  to  justify  them- 
selves, must  be  restricted  to  lo- 
cations along  major  thoroughfares 
except  where  important  sites  are 
some  distance  from  major  routes. 
In  these  cases,  directional  signs  from 
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major  intersections  are   necessary. 

A  critical  problem  in  sign  lo- 
cation from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
highway  is  its  effect  on  traffic 
safety.  Some  engineers  flatly  de- 
clare that  all  signs  are  a  hazard  to 
traffic  movement  and  only  those 
directly  concerned  with  controlling 
or  directing  traffic  are  above  criti- 
cism. Others  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  historic  markers  but 
feel  that  they  should  be  rigidly 
restricted  in  numbers,  or  located  in 
special  turn-outs  where  the  traveler 
is  forced  to  leave  the  highway  in 
order  to  read  them. 

Marker  locations  adjacent  to  the 
shoulder  do  not  adequately  solve 
this  problem  of  traffic  safety  because 
travelers  will  slow  down  but  not 
drive  off  the  pavement  if  the  sign 
can  be  read  from  the  highway. 
Several  methods  are  employed  to 
minimize  safety  hazards  and  im- 
prove marker  value  under  these 
conditions.  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  several  other 
States  issue  booklets  which  carry 
full  marker  texts  and  additional 
information.  In  Virginia,  each 
marker  is  numbered  and  can  easily 
be  checked  in  the  booklet.  The  use 
of  a  short  marker  text  with  a  longer 
booklet  text  may  be  the  best  use  of 
this  device.  A  few  States  also  in- 
dicate marker  sites  on  their  highway 
maps. 

Twelve  States  locate  their  mark- 
ers adjacent  to  the  shoulder  with 
no  specific  provision  for  parking. 
Nineteen  States  have  special  shoul- 
der widening  or  other  means  to 
make  parking  possible.  The  most 
common  turn-out  of  this  kind  places 
the  marker  on  a  longitudinal 
parking  strip  about  15  feet  from  the 


shoulder  line.  Several  adminis- 
trators question  the  effectiveness  of 
these  turn-outs  if  the  sign  can  be 
readily  read  without  leaving  the 
pavement. 

A  different  method  of  location  is 
found  in  three  States  where  markers 
are  entirely  off  the  traveled  way. 
Where  this  is  done  in  Kansas  and 
Minnesota,  the  marker  is  elaborate 
and  there  are  relatively  few  in  the 
system.  Minnesota,  especially,  has 
developed  an  unusually  elaborate 
monumental  marker.  Each  marker 
in  this  type  of  development  assumes 
the  importance  of  a  major  historic 
site  and  may  include  within  its 
setting  picnic  tables,  a  water  supply 
and  all  the  accruments  of  a  roadside 
park.  Here,  too,  the  marker  text 
may  be  long  and  more  satisfying  to 
those  who  take  the  interest  to  stop 
and  read  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
several  States  use  two  or  more  types 
of  markers  in  combination.  Wis- 
consin has  a  major  and  minor 
marker;  Pennsylvania  has  a  country 
and  town  type  conforming  to  the 
space  restrictions  and  readability 
requirements  of  the  rural  highway 
and  the  city  sidewalk. 

Warning  the  motorist  that  he 
is  approaching  a  marker  is  an 
important  safety  measure.  Several 
States  use  approach  signs  located 
from  500  feet  to  a  half  mile  away. 
Montana  announces,  "Historic 
Point  1,000  Feet."  Kansas  uses  a 
buffalo  in  silhouette  against  an  oval 
background. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  location 
is  the  desirability  of  distributing 
markers  uniformly  throughout  a 
State,  to  assure  sustained  traveler 
interest  and  to  insure  against  charges 
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of  favoritism.  A  number  of  States 
include  this  item  as  an  important 
part  of  their  marking  plan. 

MARKER  DESIGN 

Markers  are  essentially  signs  and 
as  such,  must  have  the  character- 
istics of  good  signs.  Legibility  and 
the  facility  to  attract  interest  are 
prime  requirements.  A  common 
weakness  of  many  markers  is  poor 
legibility  due  to  a  poor  choice  of 
colors.  The  use  of  state  colors, 
however  meritorious  in  other  re- 
spects, often  results  in  markers 
which  may  be  read  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  by  endangering  the  life 
and  limb  of  the  highway  traveler. 

E.  M.  Hawes,  President  of  Sewah 
Studios  and  manufacturer  of  many 
of  the  attractive  metal  markers  in 
the  East,  pointed  out  at  the  Michigan 
Marking  Conference  that  the  use  of 
standard  newspaper  type  design  is 
a  decided  advantage  in  improving  the 
readability  of  markers. 

In  addition,  marker  texts  must  be 
short  and  simple  if  they  are  to  be 
read  and  appreciated  from  a  moving 
vehicle  or  by  the  casual  traveler. 
The  use  of  major  and  minor  markers 
makes  possible  both  long  and  short 
texts,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
both  roadside  and  park  locations. 
A  common  weakness  of  many  mark- 
ers is  a  tendency  to  use  academic 
language  and  too  many  dates  and 
dry  facts.  The  average  motorist  is 
not  particularly  interested  in  history 
and  his  indifference  must  be  broken 
down.  The  journalistic  approach 
puts  a  story  across  and  creates  reader 
interest.  The  use  of  eye-catching 
phrases  and  local  interest  facts 
add  greatly  to  marker  appeal.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  is 


found  in  Montana  where  markers 
combine  important  historical  facts 
with  sly  humor  broached  in  the 
local  vernacular. 

Standardization  in  size,  shape 
and  color  is  important  in  gaining 
and  holding  traveler  interest  as  well 
as  in  minimizing  construction  and 
maintenance  costs.  A  distinctive, 
pleasing  outline  may  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance  and  serves  to  pre- 
pare the  motorist  for  what  is  to  come. 
The  desirability  of  making  signs 
conform  to  the  maintenance  pattern 
for  all  highway  signs  may  be  ques- 
tionable. Many  feel  that  historic 
markers  should  be  distinctive  in 
both  color  and  construction  to 
distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
directional  and  warning  signs.  Some 
however,  maintain  that  ease  of 
maintenance  based  upon  over-all 
standardization  is  more  important. 
Certainly,  standardization  for  all 
historic  markers  within  a  system  is 
a  primary  requirement  if  many 
markers  are  to  be  used. 

A  number  of  States  remove  sign 
panels  during  the  off-season.  When 
this  can  be  done  efficiently,  main- 
tenance is  accomplished  in  the  shop. 
The  marker  which  is  at  the  same  time 
vandal-proof  and  easily  removable 
for  refurbishing  is  ideal.  Inciden- 
tally, large  sign  panels,  such  as  those 
used  by  Montana  seem  to  be  less 
appealing  to  vandals  than  do 
smaller  signs. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  design  is 
the  use  of  a  seal  or  insignia  to  add 
interest  and  distinction  to  the 
marker.  Kansas  uses  a  sunflower, 
Oklahoma  has  its  attractive  Indian 
shield  insignia;  New  Mexico,  its 
brilliant  sun.  Montana  uses  an 
unusual  action  silhouette.  The 
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bear  of  California,  the  badger  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Official  seals  of 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky are  other  examples.  Wiscon- 
sin allows  the  badger  seal  to  be 
placed  on  markers  established  by 
local  groups  but  which  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  included  in  the 
state-wide  system. 

By  far  the  most  popular  marker 
is  a  cast  metal  sign  attached  to  a 
metal  post  and  anchored  in  the 
ground  along  the  roadside.  At 
least  seventeen  States  use  this  as 
the  preferred  design.  In  almost 
every  State  where  large  numbers  of 
markers  are  found,  this  is  the  ac- 
cepted style.  Many  States  use 
other  types  of  markers  but  utilize 
this  cast  metal  model  for  special 
purposes.  Cast  metal  signs  are 
made  by  several  manufacturers  and 
the  States  themselves  may  make 
them  in  their  shops  or  prisons. 

The  cast  metal  sign  has  several 
obvious  advantages  over  rustic  wood 
and  masonry  structures.  It  is 
simply  made  and  relatively  in- 
expensive; easy  to  construct  under 
factory  conditions  and  requires  no 
special  handicraft  or  installation 
skills  on  the  site.  It  lends  itself 
readily  to  uniformity  of  outline  and 
detail  design  and  is  relatively  van- 
dal-proof and  easy  to  maintain.  In 
addition,  the  lettering  is  permanent 


and  raised  to  permit  inexpensive 
refurbishing.  In  some  States,  this 
construction  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  other  highway  signs  and  thus 
fits  easily  into  the  accepted  work 
pattern.  The  use  of  cast  aluminum 
with  baked  enamel  finish  offers 
unusual  qualities  of  durability  and 
attractive  appearance  with  a  min- 
imum of  maintenance. 

As  opposed  to  cast  metal  markers, 
stamped  metal  is  seldom  used  ex- 
cept for  approach  signs. 

Ten  States  use  a  so-called  "rustic" 
marker  of  wood  or  wood-masonry 
construction.  An  important  at- 
tribute of  this  type  of  design  is 
"atmosphere."  The  design  creates  a 
proper  mood  which  adds  to  the 
receptiveness  of  the  reader.  A  re- 
cent development  is  the  use  of  a  cast 
metal  sign  plate  retained  within  a 
rustic  frame.  Seven  States  employ 
some  type  of  monumental  masonry 
construction..  This  may  vary  from 
tombstone-like  slabs  to  attractive 
stone  structures.  The  Western  and 
north-central  States  appear  to  favor 
rustic  and  monumental  designs  and 
practically  all  markers  of  this  type 
are  found  within  these  regions. 
Here,  too,  the  historical  messages 
are  longer  and  may  require  special 
turnouts  for  proper  display.  Per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  is  in  Minnesota. 


GENERAL  DATA  ON  STATE- WIDE  ROADSIDE 
HISTORIC  MARKING  PRACTICES 


Something  of  the  importance  of 
roadside  marking  is  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  charts.  Thirty-six 
States  now  have  comprehensive 
marking  programs.  However,  almost 
every  State  indicates  that  historic 
marking  is  permitted,  although  no 


attempt  is  made  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  many  organizations 
interested  in  properly  presenting 
history  to  the  traveler. 

At  least  nine  of  these  thirty-six 
States  have  arrested  programs,  where 
a  limited  number  of  sites  have 
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been   marked   and   no   further   de- 
velopment is  contemplated. 

The  survey  revealed  two  signifi- 
cant trends  in  marker  design.  One 
is  the  replacing  of  wooden  sign 
panels  with  metal,  while  retaining 
a  rustic  wood  or  stone  frame.  The 
other  is  an  increasing  use  of  simple 
all-metal  markers  rather  than  more 
expensive  types  of  construction. 


The  practice  of  locating  markers 
along  the  roadside,  with  no  attempt 
to  provide  for  traffic  safety,  was 
condemned  by  a  number  of  highway 
administrators.  Special  shoulder 
widening,  if  properly  done,  appears 
to  offer  many  advantages  in  cost  and 
highway  safety.  The  use  of  a  park- 
like  turn-out  is  a  recent  significant 
development. 


AGENCIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  STATE-WIDE 
ROADSIDE  HISTORIC  MARKING 


The  chart  indicates,  in  graphic 
form,  the  extent  to  which  various 
organizations  and  state  agencies 
are  responsible  for  initiating  and 
conducting  state-wide  roadside  his- 
toric marking  programs. 

Each  agency  participating  in  a 
marking  program  has  been  listed 
under  one  of  six  principal  titles, 
descriptive  of  its  function.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  agency  most 
intimately  concerned  with  roadside 
marking  is  the  highway  department. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  relation 
to  actual  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  markers. 

The  title,  historical  agency,  in- 
cludes not  only  state  commissions 
and  departments,  but  also  state 
societies,  museum  and  archives  com- 
missions and  a  library  board.  The 
interests  of  this  group  are  largely 
directed  towards  the  initial  work  in 
establishing  historical  markers. 

The  special  committee  is  im- 
portant in  roadside  historic  mark- 
ing. Many  administrators  believe 
this  method  of  organization  to  be 
most  effective  in  developing  a  well 
rounded  program.  Special  com- 
mittees, either  permanent  or  tem- 


porary, are  usually  appointed  by 
the  governor  or  legislature  and 
consist  largely  of  ex-officio  members. 
It  should  be  noted  that  highway, 
historical  and  development  agencies 
are  strongly  represented. 

The  contribution  of  development 
groups,  whether  departments  of 
economic  development,  tourist  bu- 
reaus or  chambers  of  commerce,  is 
most  evident  in  their  efforts  to 
initiate  marking  programs. 

Patriotic  organizations  are  ac- 
tively interested  in  marking.  Their 
behind-the-scenes  importance  is 
much  greater  than  the  chart  in- 
dicates. Miscellaneous  agencies, 
which  seemed  to  defy  other  classi- 
fication, include  state  universities, 
and  park  departments. 

The  filled  segment  of  each  circle 
indicates  the  relative  number  of 
times  the  agency  under  considera- 
tion participates  in  the  phase  of 
marking  indicated  in  the  left-hand 
column.  A  complete  circle  repre- 
sents the  total  number  of  States 
reporting  each  item.  The  numbers 
in  each  column  indicate  the  number 
of  States  actually  represented  in 
each  category. 
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EACH   CIRCLE    BELOW  REPRESENTS  ALL   STATES    REPORTING. 

NUMBERS  INDICATE  NUMBER  OF  STATES   IN  EACH   CATESORT, 

NUMBER  OP  STATES  HAVIN«  YEAR  WHEN  MARKING  PROGRAMS          TYPES   OF  MARKERS   USED.  LOCATION   OF  MARKERS  IN 

STATE-WIDE  MARKING  SYSTEMS.  WERE  INSTITUTED.  RELATION  TO  TRAVELED  WAV. 


CZ2HAVE  MARKING  PROGRAM  CTZlBEFORE  1930  CHII940-IS45  C3MONUMENTAL  MASONRY 
[ETDNO  MARKING  PROSRAM  IZ2l9»0-|9»6  ^3|94S195I  OJ RUSTIC  WOOD  S  METAL 
i==!NOT  KNOWN  (NEVADA)  CZ3|93S-I940  t^METAL  SIGN-ON'A-POST 


BZliY   ROADSIDE 
tCCD  SPECIAL  SHOULDER  WIDTH 
PARK  TURNOUT 


VERTICAL  BARS  BELOW  REPRESENT  THE   NUMBER  OF   STATES  REPORTIN6. 

NUMBER  OF  MARKERS  PER  STATE.  NUMBER  OF  MARKERS  PLANNED.         COST  OF  MAKING  MARKERS.       COST  OF  INSTALLING  MARKERS. 
FOR  ULTIMATE  DEVELOPMENT. 
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PHASE    OF  MARKING 
FOR  WHICH   RESPONSI- 
BILITY IS  ASSUMED.  " 
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MAINTENANCE  OF 
MARKER 
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COST  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AND   INSTALLATION 
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AH  photos  are    courtesy    of   the    highway   department    in    the    State    where    the 
markers  are  located. 
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FORT     COFFEE 

ai  mi.  North 

Established     June.  16,.  1634.   by 
Inf 


and  established  as 


used  as  barracKs  by  Confederate  forces. 
hToet.  1863  captured  by  Federal  troops 
and  principal  buildings  burned. 


The  Fort  Coffee,  Oklahoma,  marker  is  an  attractive  example  of 
the  most  widely  used  style  of  historic  marker.  This  sign  panel,  30"  X 
42",  is  made  of  cast  aluminum,  finished  in  baked  enamel.  The  raised 
letters  are  finished  to  a  plain  surface.  Caption  is  3  inches  high;  text, 
iy2  inches.  The  distinctive  insignia  is  quick  to  catch  the  eye.  This 
sign-on-a-post  type  is  used  by  at  least  seventeen  States.  Oklahoma  has 
purchased  100  of  these  markers  as  part  of  it*  present  program. 


HISTORIC 
OREGON  TRAIL 

MIDDLE  BLOCKHOUSE 
(FORT  RAINS) 

THE   BLOCKHOUSE   ACROSS   THE 
RIVER   IS  A  REPLICA  OF  THE  ONE 
BUILT  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  48SJ -  4 
BY  LIEUT.  H,  C.  HODGES   TO   PRO  - 
TECT    SETTLERS   AND  EMIGRANTS 
ALONG  THE  OLD  PORTAGE  TflLAM  * 
WAY.    WHILE   STATIONED    AT   FORT 
VANCOUVER,  LIEUT.  PHIL  SHERIDAN, 
CO-OPERATING  WITH  COL,  GEORGE 
WRIGHT  FROM  FORT  DALLES.  WENT 
TO   THE    RESCUE   OF    SETTLERS 
BESIEGED   BY  THE    CASCADE    AND 
KL1CKJTAT   INDIANS   IN   MARCH, 
1856.  IN   BRADFORD'S  STORE   AT 
THE   UPPER  CASCADES 
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Outstanding  examples  of  rustic  construction  are  found  in  Oregon, 
Montana  and  Wisconsin.  They  have  eye  appeal  and  "fit"  into  the 
western  and  northern  scene.  Oregon  has  erected  35  markers  at  an 
approximate  cost  per  unit  of  $175.00.  Montana  has  106  historical 
markers  costing  almost  $1,000  each  to  make  and  install.  Sign  panels 
are  removed  during  the  winter.  The  Montana  texts  make  fascinating 
reading,  combining  good  history  with  a  touch  of  humor.  Maintenance 
costs  for  rustic  signs  may  be  questioned;  traveler  appeal  cannot  be. 

Wisconsin  combines  the  advantages  of  metal  sign  panels  with  the 
appeal  of  rustic  frames.  The  sign  above,  which  permit  twice  as  much 
text  as  the  usual  metal  marker,  must  be  read  at  leisure  in  the  safety  of  a 
roadside  turnout.  Wisconsin  has  a  Markers  and  Sites  Committee 
which  carefully  examines  the  merits  of  each  marker  application.  All 
approved  sites  may  use  an  official  state  seal. 


The  masonry  monument  with  plaque  attached  might  be  termed 
-historical  society  traditional".  At  a  cost  of  about  $165,  in  place  with 
bronze  tablet  on  native  stone,  this  California  marker  is  developed  under 
a  unique  system  of  Registered  State  Landmarks,  administered  by  the 
Department  oj  Natural  Resources. 


Minnesota  is  replacing  old  markers  with  new  masonry  monuments 
located  in  roadside  parks.  Twenty-eight  of  these  structures  have  been 
installed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1500  each.  A  total  of  132  markers 
are  now  in  use.  The  roadside  park  location  encourages  multiple  use  of 
marker  sites,  satisfies  the  safety  engineer  and  lends  an  air  of  dignity 
to  important  historic  sites. 


Left  upper  and  lower.  Town 
and  country  styles  distinguish  the 
blue  and  gold  markers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately  965  of  the 
latter  are  now  in  use.  These  and 
other  similar  cast  aluminum  mark- 
ers cost  about  $100  each. 


Right  lower.  The  use  of  maps  and 
diagrams  cast  on  the  sign  plate  may 
increase  many  times  the  story-telling 
value  of  a  marker.  This  one  is  in 
Ohio. 


BIG  CRAB  ORCHARD 
OR  WITTEN'S  FORT 


ON  THE  MUSIS!  TO  THE  SOUTfl 
STOOD  816  CRAB  ORCHARD  FORT, 
ALSO  KNOWN  AS  liTTEN'S  FORT. 
THOMAS  WITTEN  OBTAINED  LAN 
HERE  IN  1771  AMD  BUIIT  THE 
FORT  AS  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  R.ACI 
8F  REFUSE.  IT  WAS  GARRISONED 
IN  BUNHQRES  WAR  1774. 


Coula  this  be  called  historical 
saturation?  Certainly  a  well- 
defined  and  spacious  turnout  is  a 
necessity  here.  By  the  use  of 
numbered  signs,  a  visitor  to 
Virginia  may  refer  to  his  guide 
book  and  thus  forego  a  stop  at 
such  locations. 

In  less  congested  areas,  briefly 
worded  signs  may  be  readily  seen 
and  read  without  leaving  the 
pavement. 


HISTORIC 
VKRMONT 


Above:  An  official  highway 
map  may  list  and  locate  historic 
sites  and  markers.  The  Mary- 
land map  has  such  a  listing  by 
regions.  Key  numbers  aid  lo- 
cation. The  Utah  map  lists 
historical  markers  as  they  occur 
along  each  major  route. 

Left  upper.  Guide  books  may 
repeat  marker  texts  and  in- 
troduce the  traveler  to  the  State. 
A  key  map  is  usually  included. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
have  each  marker  numbered  for 
easy  reference.  Vermont  offers  a 
fully  illustrated  text  as  well. 

Left  lower.  Approach  signs 
give  advance  warning  for  decision 
making.  The  buffalo  sign  of  Kan- 
sas measures  18  inches  by  26  in- 
ches; the  California  bear  sign  may 
indicate  direction  or  distance. 
Its  color  is  chocolate  brown  on 
light  tan  or  cream. 


State  Park 


Compiled  by  JAMES  H.  HUSTED 


Arthur  E.  Demaray,  recently 
retired  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  V.  W.  Flickinger, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Parks  in 
Ohio,  and  Frank  D.  Quinn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  and  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks, 
have  been  honored  by  being  awarded 
the  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  respec- 
tively. These  medals  are  awarded  to 
those  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  park  field. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Chairman 
of  the  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission, was  honored  on  September 
9  when  the  Knowland  State  Ar- 
boretum and  Park  was  dedicated. 
The  highlight  of  the  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  more  than 
2,000  people,  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  beautiful  bronze  bust  of  Mr. 
Knowland.  Governor  Warren,  the 
principal  speaker,  stated  "The  pres- 
ent State  Park  System  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  lasting 
recognition  of  Mr.  Knowland's 
efforts.  No  man  has  done  more  to 
benefit  the  people  of  this  State." 

Carl  A.  Freeman  was  recently 
named  Chairman  of  the  State  Park 
Commission  and  Superintendent  of 
State  Parks  in  New  Mexico,  suc- 
ceeding H.  Charles  Roehl,  who  re- 


signed several  months  ago. 

Thomas  C.  Maxwell,  Assistant 
Director  of  State  Parks  of  New 
York  since  1939  died  on  August  10 
at  the  age  of  55.  His  position  has 
been  filled  by  Leonard  L.  Huttleston 
formerly  General  Manager  of  the 
Central  New  York  State  Parks 
Commission.  Howard  Stowell  is 
now  serving  as  Acting  General 
Manager  of  that  Commission  pend- 
ing the  results  of  a  Civil  Service 
examination  given  for  that  position. 

A.  M.  Anderson  has  been  appoint- 
ed Executive  Secretary  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
State  Park  Commission  in  New 
York.  Francis  Seyfried  remains 
with  the  Commission  as  General 
Manager. 

As  a  result  of  recent  legislation 
in  Utah,  Dr.  H.  Whittenberg, 
Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Com- 
mission and  Dr.  A.  R.  Mortensen, 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  are  now 
the  State  park  authorities  for  Utah. 

The  33rd  National  Recreation 
Congress,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  was  held  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts  October  1-5. 
All  phases  of  recreation  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  following  subjects 
being  of  particular  interest  to  State 
park  personnel:  "Federal,  State, 
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and  Local  Cooperation  in  Providing 
Recreation  Opportunities  for  the 
People,"  "Programs  and  Problems 
of  State  Recreation  Agencies," 
"Recreation  and  the  National  Emer- 
gency," "Keeping  Contact  with 
Mother  Nature"  and  "Winter  Sports 
in  the  Recreation  Program." 

The  53d  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  was  held  in  Miami, 
Florida,  on  November  12-16.  Among 
the  many  interesting  talks  and 
discussions  were  "Parks  and  Rec- 
creation — Companions  for  Progress" 
by  Miles  Collier,  member  of  the 
Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic 
Memorials,  "Regulation  M-4A," 
"Land  Planning,"  "Developments  in 
Park  Equipment  and  Park  Facili- 
ties and  Their  Effect  on  Main- 
tenance," "What  Constitutes  Good 
Park  Planning,"  "Park  Planners 
Potpourri,"  "Day  Camping,"  "Out- 
door Education"  and  "Swimming 
Pool  Problems."  William  Penn 
Mott,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Oakland,  California,  was  elected 
president  for  1951-1952. 

The  Southern  Regional  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments was  held  on  September 
20-22  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village 
State  Park.  One  of  the  sessions  was 
entitled  "Discussion  of  Agricultural 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  South" 
and  Ben  H.  Thompson,  Chief  of 
Recreation  Planning  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  attended  as  a 
special  guest  to  furnish  information 
concerning  state  and  national  parks 
in  the  South.  Over  150  copies  of 
State  Park  Statistics — 1950  were 
distributed  to  those  in  attendance 
upon  request  of  the  Council. 

The  American  Camping  Associa- 


tion held  a  Workshop  on  "Conser- 
vation in  Camping"  at  Williams 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  on  October  10- 
13.  Several  representatives  of 
Federal  and  state  conservation  agen- 
cies attended  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  camping  leaders  in 
planning  ways  and  means  by  which 
conservation  theories  and  practices 
can  be  incorporated  in  organized 
camping  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

In  Vermont,  the  Ninth  Annual 
Governor's  Conference  on  Recrea- 
tion was  held  on  September  24. 
The  Session  called  "The  Outdoor 
Recreation  Program"  and  Governor 
Lee  E.  Emerson's  talk  on  "Recrea- 
tion Today  in  Vermont"  were 
important  from  a  State  park  stand- 
point. 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion is  now  compiling  the  National 
Roster  of  Professional  Recreation 
and  Park  Personnel.  This  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  recreation  and 
park  employees  should  prove  useful 
in  many  ways.  Those  who  are 
qualified  for  this  roster  and  who 
have  not  submitted  a  registration 
card  to  the  Association  may  wish  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  annual  Yosemite  Field  School 
was  held  in  Yosemite  National  Park, 
California,  from  June  24  to  August 
10.  Sixteen  students  from  11  states 
attended.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  school  is  to  train  students  in 
interpretive  methods  in  the  field 
of  natural  history.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  organized  classes 
and  field  trips,  and  by  the  students 
conducting  campfire  programs  and 
nature  walks,  presenting  nature 
talks,  participating  in  museum  ac- 
tivities, and  preparing  articles  for 
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Yosemite  Nature  Notes.  Since  this 
school  is  open  to  any  college  grad- 
uate, State  park  authorities  may 
wish  to  consider  sending  their 
naturalists  or  prospective  naturalists 
to  it  in  future  years. 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  of  California  held  its  Dis- 
trict Superintendents'  Conference 
on  June  13  and  14.  Newton  B. 
Drury,  Chief  of  the  Division,  stated 
that  they  were  working  toward  the 
goal  of  delegating  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  possible  to  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents.  The  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  also  held  its 
Second  Annual  Nature-Recreation 
Conference  at  Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  State 
Park  on  June  18  and  19.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  is  to  acquaint 
the  temporary  naturalists  and  rec- 
reation leaders  with  the  State  park 
program  and  organization  and  to 
give  them  a  few  guides  for  better 
utilization  of  their  scientific  back- 
grounds. The  high  points  of  the 
conference  were  the  demonstration 
nature  walk  over  the  new  nature 
trail  with  Howard  Stagner,  Park 
Naturalist  of  Sequoia  and  King's 
Canyon  National  Parks,  demon- 
strating many  excellent  techniques, 
and  the  evening  banquet  held  in 
the  new  Big  Sur  Lodge. 

The  Maine  State  Park  Custodians 
Conference  was  held  on  October 
30  to  November  1.  It  consisted  of 
traveling  sessions,  with  stops  at 
Fort  Knox  and  Lamoine  State  Parks 
and  Acadia  National  Park.  The 
program  included  a  discussion  of 
winter  sports  by  Robert  A.  Simon, 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  State  Parks 
in  Vermont;  an  account  of  how  the 
State  Police  can  be  of  assistance  to 
State  park  personnel;  discussions 


of  Interpretive  Programs  and  Day 
Camping  by  Allen  T.  Edmunds  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  a 
session  on  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. 

The  annual  in-service  training 
conference  for  South  Carolina  State 
park  superintendents  was  held  on 
September  11-13  at  Myrtle  Beach 
State  Park.  Included  on  the  pro- 
gram were  a  summary  of  accomp- 
lishments of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  during  the  past  year,  a  talk 
by  Thomas  C.  Morse,  Superinten- 
dent, Division  of  State  Parks  in 
North  Carolina  on  "The  Superinten- 
dent and  His  Job;"  a  discussion  by 
a  newspaperman  on  visitor  reactions 
to  the  State  park  program,  and  a 
round  table  discussion  on  park 
operation  and  maintenance. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  Public 
Law  183,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  20,  removes 
the  excise  tax  on  admission  fees  to 
"swimming  pools,  bathing  beaches, 
skating  rinks,  or  other  places  pro- 
viding facilities  for  physical  exercise, 
operated  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof"  if  the  benefits 
therefrom  inure  exclusively  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision.  This  act  also  provided 
for  the  exemption  from  the  admis- 
sions tax  for  "any  admissions  to 
historic  sites,  houses,  and  shrines 
and  museums  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith,  maintained  and 
operated  by  a  society  or  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  such  historic 
sites,  houses,  shrines  and  museums — 
if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  thereof 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual."  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
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been  asked  but  has  not  yet  ruled 
whether  this  provision  will  also 
apply  to  Federal,  State  and  other 
publicly  owned  historic  sites  and 
buildings. 

Public  Law  124  of  the  82nd 
Congress  also  refers  to  the  admissions 
tax  by  providing  that  "No  tax  shall 
be  imposed  in  the  case  of  admission 
free  of  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
when  in  uniform." 

Public  Law  139  of  the  82nd  Con- 
gress, known  as  the  "Defense  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Facilities  and 
and  Services  Act  of  1951,"  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  State  park  au- 
thorities. Title  III  provides  that 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  "may  make  loans  or 
grants,  or  other  payments,  to  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
provision,  or  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  community  facili- 
ties and  equipment  therefor,  or  for 
the  provision  of  community  services, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amount 
as  the  administrator  may  consider  to 
be  in  the  public  interest."  This  act 
is  only  applicable  to  areas  which  the 
President  shall  have  determined  to 
be  a  "critical  defense  housing  area." 

Several  additional  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  82nd  Congress 
which  have  not  been  mentioned 
previously  and  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  State  park  authorities. 
Among  these  are  H.R.  4959  (S  2047) 
to  transfer  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  Lands  to  the  States; 
H.R.  5023,  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  dam 
or  water-delivery  project  within  or 
adversely  affecting  any  national 
park  or  monument;  H.R.  5198,  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  a  tract  of  about  500  acres, 
known  as  Fort  Segarra  on  Water 
Island  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which 
it  is  planned  will  be  developed  as  a 
recreation  resort  area  under  the 
Office  of  Territories;  H.R.  5099 
(S.  517,  S.  1963,  S.  2021),  authorizes 
the  installation  of  electric  generating 
facilities  to  utilize  the  undeveloped 
power  potential  of  Niagara  Falls 
(part  of  Niagara  Reservation)  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recent  Niagara  Re- 
development Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and 
H.R.  5400,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  set  up,  construct  and 
maintain  a  roadside  "demonstration 
area,"  including  a  structure  for 
public  accommodations,  near  the 
Alaska  Highway. 

The  State  Park  Commission  of 
Delaware  was  given  an  appro- 
priation of  $45,000  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  June  for  the  purchase 
of  a  tract  of  land  formerly  known  as 
"Brandywine  Springs  Park"  in 
New  Castle  County.  This  is  a  for- 
mer private  recreation  area  and 
resort  which  has  been  unused  for 
many  years.  The  General  As- 
sembly also  authorized  the  State 
Park  Commission  to  obtain  the 
Trap  Pond  project  from  the  Federal 
Government  either  by  deed  or  by 
lease.  A  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  for 
two  years  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  and  main- 
taining this  area.  The  Trap  Pond 
project  is  an  existing  recreation  area 
that  was  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
which  attracts  approximately 
75,000  visitors  a  year.  These  are 
the  first  two  areas  to  be  acquired  by 
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the    Delaware    State    Park    Com- 
mission. 

Governor  DriscoII  of  New  Jersey 
recently  signed  the  bill  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  old  Barne- 
gat  Lighthouse  area  as  a  State  park. 
The  State  hopes  to  restore  the  light- 
house, which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
still  standing  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  open  it  to  the  public  within  a 
few  years. 

The  1951  Utah  State  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
administration,  control  and  main- 
tenance of  historical  monuments  and 
State  parks.  By  this  act,  the  Old 
State  House  and  Camp  Floyd  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Utah  State  Historical  Society  while 
all  other  historical  monuments  and 
State  parks  were  placed  under  the 
Engineering  Commission.  The  latter 
commission  becomes  the  principal 
State  park  agency  since  this  act 
states  that  it  shall  ".  .  .  take  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  con- 
trol over  any  and  all  lands  that  the 
State  shall  have  acquired  or  may 
acquire  for  State  parks,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided  .  .  . 
An  amendment  to  this  law  was  also 
enacted  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Engineering  Commission  to 
purchase  by  condemnation  a  certain 
tract  of  land  of  about  169  acres 
adjoining  "This  is  the  Place"  Monu- 
ment as  an  addition  to  that  area. 
The  State  parks  and  monuments  of 
Utah  have  been  administered  by 
various  State  agencies  since  the 
Department  of  Publicity  and  In- 
dustrial Development  was  abolished 
a  few  years  ago. 

Alabama.  Walter  B.  Jones, 
Director  of  the  Alabama  Museum 


of  Natural  History,  announces  that 
two  new  picnic  shelters  are  being 
built  at  Mound  State  Monument, 
one  to  be  for  Negroes  and  the  other 
for  whites.  These  have  been  made 
possible  by  two  grants  of  $3,000 
each. 

Florida.  The  Florida  Overseas 
Parkway  is  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  has  had  most  of 
the  State-owned  land  along  the 
Keys,  from  Lake  Surprise  to  the 
outskirts  of  Key  West,  conveyed  to 
it  by  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund.  The  Board,  working  with 
the  State  Road  Department  and 
Monroe  County  agencies,  is  plan- 
ning to  develop  this  parkway  into 
a  motoring  wonderland  comparable 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  re- 
ports Lewis  G.  Scoggin,  Director  of 
the  Florida  Park  Service. 

Indiana.  "Your  Indiana  State 
Parks,"  in  the  August  issue  of 
Outdoor  Indiana,  contains  a  con- 
cise statement  of  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which  explains  in  part  why 
Indiana  is  a  leader  in  the  State 
park  field. 

Kentucky.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks  has  inaugurated  a  newsletter 
entitled  Park  Paragraphs.  This  is 
very  attractive,  being  reproduced 
with  green  ink  on  green  paper.  The 
first  issue  announced  that  the  "New" 
DuPont  Lodge,  which  includes  a 
40-room  addition,  a  new  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  an  enlarged 
terrace  and  a  renovated  lobby  and 
lounge,  would  be  dedicated  on 
October  27. 


Maryland. 
Director    of 


Joseph    F.    Kaylor, 
the    Department    of 
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State  Forests  and  Parks,  reports 
that  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $900,000  for  Pa- 
tapsco  State  Park.  Of  this  amount, 
$800,000  is  intended  for  land  ac- 
quisition, which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
sufficient  to  increase  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  park  to  8,500.  A  com- 
prehensive and  long  range  plan  has 
been  completed  for  this  park  by  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  is  described  in  the  pub- 
lication, Development  Plan  for 
Patapsco  River  Valley  Park.  The 
plan  proposed  recommends  that 
$558,000  be  expended  annually  for 
the  next  12  years.  When  fully 
developed,  this  park  will  include 
five  camping  centers,  eight  swim- 
ming pools  and  ponds,  75  miles  of 
bridle  paths  and  60  miles  of  hiking 
trails.  The  urban  and  semi-urban 
recreation  centers  will  provide  fa- 
cilities for  games,  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, fishing,  canoeing,  boating, 
bicycling,  golfing,  archery,  dancing 
and  outdoor  bowling.  The  mud 
flats  are  to  be  transformed  into 
a  large  lagoon  surrounded  by  a 
park  and  playfield. 

The  Department  of  State  Forests 
and  Parks  recently  announced  that 
it  has  employed  a  private  consulting 
firm  to  conduct  a  State-wide  park 
and  recreation  survey  of  Maryland. 

Michigan.  The  Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan  Authority  dedicated 
its  St.  Clair  Metropolitan  Beach 
on  June  23.  This  is  the  world's 
largest  controlled  fresh-water  beach 
with  accommodations  for  60,000 
persons  a  day.  The  area  is  550  acres 
in  size,  with  55  acres  of  sand  beach 
stretching  6,000  feet  along  Lake 
St.  Clair.  The  ultra-modern  bath- 


house has  steel  lockers  for  6,000 
persons,  the  food  bar  can  serve  10,000 
people  a  day,  and  there  is  a  surfaced 
parking  space  for  6,000  cars.  This 
new  beach  is  described,  with  excel- 
lent illustrations,  in  the  August  issue 
of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Mississippi.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recently  leased  to  the  State 
an  800-acre  park  site  on  Sardis  Lake, 
a  Corps  of  Engineer  reservoir,  for 
a  50-year  period.  The  Legislature 
appropriated  $175,000  to  be  used 
by  the  State  Building  Commission 
to  construct  permanent  facilities, 
including  cabins,  lodges,  picnic  areas 
campgrounds,  boathouses  and  other 
recreation  facilities.  The  Corps  will 
will  provide  a  small  craft  basin. 

Nebraska.  The  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission  recently 
obtained  50-year  leases  from  the 
Bureau  of .  Reclamation  for  recrea- 
tion areas  on  Medicine  Creek  and 
Enders  Reservoirs.  The  State  will 
operate  these  areas  following  a 
minimum  amount  of  development 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

New  Jersey.  Fort  Mott  State 
Park,  located  on  the  Delaware  River 
and  containing  pre-Civil  War  forti- 
fications, was  dedicated  on  June  24, 
reports  C.  P.  Wilber,  State  Forester. 
The  old  fortifications  have  been 
restored  and  will  be  maintained  as 
a  museum  element  of  the  park. 

Ohio.  Ohio  has  an  outstanding 
system  of  roadside  parks  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  High- 
ways. An  article  entitled  "Pre- 
fabricated Buildings  in  Ohio's  Road- 
side Parks"  in  the  November  issue 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  tells  how 
20  to  30  percent  savings  can  be 
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made  in  constructing  these  facilities. 
Some  of  these  principles  may  be 
applicable  to  State  park  construc- 
tion programs. 

Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Board  is  plan- 
ning to  issue  $6,000,000  in  self- 
liquidating  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  lodges,  cabins  and  other 
resort  facilities  in  Lake  Texoma, 
Quartz  Mountain  and  Sequoyah 
State  Parks.  These  buildings  will 
duplicate  the  Lake  Murray  State 
Park  facilities  but  with  different 
designs.  Lake  Texoma  State  Park 
is  a  new  2,000-acre  park  located  on 
the  well-known  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoir. 

The  September  issue  of  Resource- 
ful Oklahoma  carries  an  article 
called  "Governor  Airs  Praise  of 
State  Tourist  Places"  which  pre- 
sents the  lodge  and  cabin  develop- 
ment program  at  Lake  Murray 
State  Park.  This  monthly  periodi- 
cal, which  is  issued  by  the  Okla- 
homa Planning  and  Resources  Board, 
and  which  is  in  its  second  year, 
contains  many  articles  and  news 
items  about  the  Oklahoma  State 
Parks. 

Pennsylvania.  The  July-August 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Forests  and 
Waters  contains  an  article  by  H.  H. 
Chapman,  noted  forester  of  Yale 
University,  entitled  "Report  on 
Cook  Forest."  This  has  reference 
to  a  forest  management  plan  which 
was  placed  in  operation  in  Cook 
Forest  State  Park  about  two  years 
ago. 

South  Carolina.  The  Division  of 
State  Parks  inaugurated  this  past 
spring  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
designed  to  interpret  nature  and 


conservation  to  the  school  children 
of  South  Carolina.  The  first  "School 
of  the  Air"  series  consisted  of  12 
programs  which  were  broadcast 
by  eight  radio  stations.  Transcrip- 
tions were  made  of  these  programs 
and  are  now  available  to  the  schools 
for  classroom  use.  The  1951-52 
series  consists  of  31  programs  to  be 
broadcast  on  nine  stations.  A  pub- 
lication entitled  "The  World  is  so 
Full  of  a  Number  of  Things  .  .  .", 
has  been  issued  as  a  teachers  manual 
to  explain  the  programs  to  the 
teachers  in  advance.  South  Carolina 
is  to  be  commended  for  inaugurating 
this  worthwhile  program. 

C.  West  Jacocks,  State  Park 
Director,  reports  that  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  has  two  new  State 
parks  under  development,  one  for 
Negroes  and  one  for  whites.  In 
addition,  $50,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  development  of  a 
park  for  Negroes  near  Charleston. 

South  Dakota.  The  September 
issue  of  Parks  and  Recreation  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "South 
Dakota's  Prairie  Parks"  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  States  in 
the  Great  Plains  area.  It  describes 
how  South  Dakota  initiated  in  1945 
a  State-wide  park  system  designed 
to  put  State  parks  and  recreation 
areas  within  easy  "day-use"  of  all 
its  citizens.  Some  of  the  areas 
acquired  were  forested,  but  in  many 
instances  natural  woodlands  were 
non-existent  or  inadequate,  so  the 
State  had  to  plant  their  parks. 
Since  rainfall  is  inadequate,  only 
certain  species  could  be  planted 
(list  included)  and  each  tree  must 
be  cultivated.  The  State  believes, 
after  six  years'  experience,  that 
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"...  it  is  going  to  be  entirely 
possible  and  practical  for  us  to 
plant  parks  for  future  generations 
just  as  we  preserve  parks  for  future 
generations." 

Tennessee.     The  Department  of 
Conservation  has  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority    for    the    acquisition    of 
approximately    325    public    access 
areas  at  key  locations  on  all  TVA 
lakes  throughout  the  State.    These 
public    access    areas,    which    total 
4,694    acres,    and    which    usually 
consist  of  one  to  five  acres  of  land 
at  points  where  roads  either  cross 
or  enter  the  lakes,  are  desired  by 
the  State  to  insure  the  public  of 
permanent   opportunities   to   reach 
these  lakes  and  to  use  the  shoreline 
at  convenient  places  for  launching 
boats,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
camping,  etc.     When  transfer  ne- 
gotiations are  completed,  the   Di- 
visions of  State  Parks  and  Games 
and  Fish  will  administer  these  areas. 
In  addition  to  the  above  areas, 
the    Department    of   Conservation 
has  announced  that  it  will  ask  the 
Federal  Government  for  an  outright 
gift  of  over  29,000  acres  of  land 
bordering  TVA  lakes.    An  applica- 
tion has  already  been  made  for  a 
24,000-acre  site  on  Norris  Lake  which 
the  State  plans  to  use  as  a  large 
combination   recreation   and   game 
and  forestry  preserve  area.  Another 
application  has  been  made  for  700 
acres  on  Fort  Patrick  Henry  Lake 
for  a  new  State  park  because  it  is 
located  in  a  region  which  does  not 
meet  the  standard  of  "a  State  park 
within  50  miles  of  every  resident  of 
the  State." 

Texas.    After  a  two-year  interim, 


the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  re- 
sumed publication  of  its  monthly 
bulletin,  S-Parks,  with  the  Septem- 
ber issue.     An  article  in  this  issue 
entitled    "Lake    Lodges    Planned," 
stated  that  the  board  has  approved 
the  construction  of  lodge  and  cabin 
developments  at  three  Texas  State 
parks — Eisenhower,  Inks  Lake  and 
Possum   Kingdom.    These   will   be 
financed  by  self-liquidating  bonds 
and  will  cost  over  a  million  dollars. 
Eisenhower  State  Park,  to  be  named 
for   Gen.    Dwight   D.    Eisenhower, 
has  not  been  acquired  as  yet,  but 
negotiations    are    under    way    to 
obtain   a   50-year   lease   from   the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  450  acre 
tract  of  land  on  the  Texas  side  of 
Lake  Texoma.  The  lodge  and  cabin 
developments    will    be    somewhat 
similar  to  those   in   Lake   Murray 
State  Park,  Oklahoma. 

Washington.  Fort  Columbia  His- 
torical State  Park,  a  285-acre  his- 
toric site  acquired  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  surplus  property 
(under  Public  Law  616,  80th  Con- 
gress), was  dedicated  on  June  17. 

West  Virginia.  The  Division  of 
State  Parks  announces  that  $112,500 
has  been  approved  for  capital  im- 
provements at  the  State  parks  this 
year.  Among  the  major  improve- 
ments called  for  is  the  building  of  a 
tent  and  trailer  campground  in 
Tygart  Lake  State  Park,  the  first 
campground  to  be  built  in  any 
State  park  or  forest  in  the  State. 
"The  need  for  such  campgrounds 
has  been  impressed  upon  park  and 
forest  officials  during  the  last  few 
years  by  a  constantly  growing  de- 
mand for  facilities  of  this  kind," 
states  an  article  in  the  July  issue  of 
West  Virginia  Conservation. 
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The  31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 


Those  who  attended  the  31st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  agreed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  since  the 
Des  Moines  meeting  in  1951,  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  Cap  Sauers,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings, and  Monuments,  and  Herbert 
Evison,  now  Chief  of  Information  for 
the  National  Park  Service,  who  were 
present  at  Lake  Hope  were  also  in 
attendance  at  the  Des  Moines 
organization  meeting.  At  Lake 
Hope  this  year  there  were  230 
registrants  from  32  States. 

A.  W.  Marion,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Chief  of  the  Parks 
Division,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Flick- 
inger, and  the  Columbus  and  field 
staffs  of  the  State  Service  were 
hosts.  The  place  of  the  meeting  was 
in  Lake  Hope  State  Park,  with 
headquarters  in  the  beautiful  new 
Dining  Lodge  (arranged  and  fur- 
nished like  a  country  club),  with  the 
delegates  domiciled  in  the  conveni- 
ent cabins  scattered  in  the  woods 
overlooking  Lake  Hope.  Flowers 
in  profusion  were  supplied  and 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Miss  Hazel  Roach  from  the 
gardens  of  nearby  Athens. 

No  pains  had  been  spared  to 
extend  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the 
State  and  its  industries.  Souvenirs 
of  many  kinds  were  presented  to  the 
delegates,  including  note  books, 
ceramics,  colored  glassware,  and 
other  products  of  the  State.  The 
tour  to  Old  Man's  Cave  in  its 


scenic  grotto  and  the  supper  at 
Tar  Hollow  were  highlights  in 
entertainment  and  recreation.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  local 
leaders  at  the  supper,  the  red- 
checked  table  cloths,  the  flowers  and 
greenery  were  beautiful  and  the 
gifts  of  aprons  and  bandanas  gave  a 
cheerful  note.  There  was  an  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  talk  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Harper  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  There  was 
singing  and  afterwards  square  danc- 
ing in  which  the  Governor's  Lady 
joined  with  zest. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  features  at 
the  dinner  was  the  folk  singing  of 
the  Waltonian  chorus,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ralph  Moorhead.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  Mrs.  George 
Nye  were  guests  of  honor  and 
brought  a  message  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. Arthur  E.  Demaray  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  the  Relation  oj  the 
National  Park  Service  to  State  Parks 
(presented  in  this  issue).  At  the 
second  dinner  a  notable  address  on 
State  Park  Concepts  by  Charles  G. 
Sauers,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Forest  Preserve  District  of 
Cook  County,  was  well  received 
(to  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  P&CC). 

There  was  a  useful  program  which 
covered  subjects  and  problems  faced 
by  many  of  the  delegates.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Roll  Call  of  the  States 
which  brought  pithy  statements 
from  the  executives  of  the  principal 
State  Park  Systems  there  was  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Muskin_ 
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gum  Conservancy  District  by  Bryce 
Browning  and  there  was  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved 
in  State  Parks  or  Tourist  Revenue 
by  Robert  M.  Coates  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  both  presented  in  this 
issue.  We  also  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  convincing  talk 
given  on  Public  Relations  for  State 
Parks  by  the  eminent  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  Mr.  N.  R.  Howard. 
Next  issue  there  will  be  Comment 
by  Herbert  Evison. 

There  were  also  papers  on  the 
Contribution  oj  National  Parks  to  the 
Defense  Program  by  Russell  Tobey, 
Abner  Gwinn  and  Earl  P.  Hanson, 
speaking  for  the  East,  the  Midwest 
and  the  West  (to  be  presented  in 
the  next  issue).  The  four  fine 
papers  dealing  with  technical  prob- 
lems will  be  included  in  the  forth- 
coming Year  Book  on  Park  and 
Recreation  Progress.  They  cover 
Planning  oj  State  Parks,  from  the 
Administrator's  Viewpoint  by  Lewis 
Scoggin  and  from  the  Designer's 
Viewpoint  by  John  Rogers  and  two 
useful  papers  on  Maintenance  of  State 
Parks  Under  Emergency  Restrictions, 
with  Labor  Saving  Devices  described 
by  Ed  Romilly  and  Streamlined 
Organizations  by  Lew  E.  Fiero. 

A  number  of  special  events  were 
arranged  for  the  ladies  in  attendance 
at  the  Conference.  Bus  transporta- 
tion was  provided  by  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Athens  for  the  Marietta 
Tour.  A  visit  was  made  to  the 
Campus  Martius  Museum.  The 
group  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Marietta,  Joe  C.  Hartline;  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Frank  L.  Christy;  Landscape 
Architect  of  the  State  Highway 
Department,  Star  Windsor;  W. 


Bay  Irvine,  President  of  Marietta 
College,  and  Mrs.  George  Blazier, 
representing  the  Women's  Groups 
of  Marietta. 

At  the  Annual  Members'  Meeting, 
Frank  D.  Quinn,  Chairman  of  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board,  was 
reelected  President  and  Charles 
DeTurk  of  Washington  State,  and 
Arthur  E.  Elmer  of  Michigan  were 
reelected  Vice-Presidents.  Members 
of  the  Board  elected  were  Dr.  John 
R.  Bracken,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Harold  J.  Dyer,  Director 
of  the  Maine  State  Park  Division; 
Henry  Frankel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Starkweather  of 
Tucson,  Arizona  and  Tom  Morse, 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks,  North 
Carolina,  all  to  serve  for  four  years. 

In  addition  to  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  host  State  for  ex- 
ceptionally fine  arrangements  and 
hospitality  throughout  the  meeting, 
the  Conference  went  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  reservoirs  proposed 
for  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
and  the  Mining  City  and  Glacier 
View  reservoir  proposals  which 
would  impair  Mammoth  Cave  and 
Glacier  National  Parks.  It  also 
voted  to  encourage  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  Idaho  to  establish 
statewide  park  authorities,  and  to 
urge  the  Governor  of  Montana  to 
oppose  a  proposal  to  place  the 
State's  parks  under  the  State  High- 
way Department.  Resolutions  of 
condolence  were  approved  with 
respect  to  the  deaths  of  P.  J.  Hoff- 
master,  long  time  Director  of  Con- 
servation of  Michigan,  Jens  Jensen, 
nationally  famous  landscape  archi- 
tect, and  James  Maxwell,  Assistant 
Director  of  State  Parks,  New  York. 
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I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
ference ever  since  1921  when  our 
first  Director,  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
and  Judge  Barton  Payne,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
collaborated  with  some  of  you  in 
founding  this  organization.  In  my 
official  work,  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  State  parks  and 
I  have  never  knowingly  passed  up 
an  opportunity  to  further  their 
cause. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  State  Park  Sys- 
tems and  strong  well-financed  State 
Park  organizations  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  whole  park  con- 
servation movement  in  this  country. 
I  feel,  moreover,  that  a  vigorous  and 
aggressive  association  of  State  park 
officials  and  people  interested  in  the 
State  parks,  such  as  we  have  here  in 
the  National  Conference,  can  well 
be  the  backbone  of  the  park  con- 
servation program  in  the  United 
States. 

Right  now,  and  for  some  time  past 
for  that  matter,  I  would  say  that  the 
National  Park  Service  falls  in  the 
category  of  being  a  "poor  relation." 
We  have  not  had  funds  or  personnel 
to  carry  out  in  an  adequate  manner 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  desirable 
working  relationship. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  we  in  the  National  Park  Service 
have  learned  much  from  the  state 
parks  and  the  state  park  people. 
You  have  given  us  a  better  balanced 
outlook  on  the  whole  park  and 


recreation  field.  As  you  know,  it  is 
a  natural  tendency  for  people,  or 
government  agencies,  to  become  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  problems 
that  they  fail  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  You  have  helped  us  im- 
measurably in  maintaining  a  broader 
and  more  balanced  viewpoint. 

We  have  benefited  greatly,  also, 
by  learning  of  your  methods  and 
practices  and  by  observing  your 
developments.  Knowledge  of  your 
public  relations  practices,  your  con- 
cessions operations,  your  construc- 
tion designs,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
and  many  other  phases  of  your 
activities  have  often  helped  in 
solving  our  problems. 

We  have  also  received  on  many 
occasions  splendid,  direct  assistance 
from  you.  Your  support  has  been 
invaluable  in  the  establishment  of 
national  parks  and  monuments,  and 
in  defending  them  from  commercial 
exploitation.  In  fact,  the  establish- 
ment of  many  of  the  national  parks 
would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out your  active  support.  Experience 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  your 
interests  and  ours  are  as  close  as  the 
two  sides  of  a  coin,  and  that  what 
each  side  does,  therefore,  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  State 
Cooperation  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  You  are  fully 
aware  that,  upon  request,  we  lend 
whatever  assistance  we  can  in  the 
way  of  advisory  and  consultative 
service.  You  know  too,  that  we  try 
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to  be  alert  to  all  opportunities  for 
furthering  the  state  parks. 

It  is  probable  that  all  of  us  here 
have  rather  definite  ideas  on  what 
the  relationship  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  should  be  in 
establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering parks  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  areas  for  public  use.  I 
do  not  doubt  that,  viewed  from  any 
one  angle,  there  might  be  as  many 
theories  as  to  what  that  relationship 
should  be  as  there  are  individuals 
present,  but  I  feel  sure  that,  taken 
by  and  large,  there  is  a  solid  body  of 
agreement  amongst  us  as  to  the 
essential  policies  and  principles.  It 
is  this  body  of  agreement  that 
holds  us  together  as  an  association 
and  as  an  effective  working  group. 
I  feel  sure,  moreover,  that  there  will 
be  general  agreement  when  I  say 
that  we  have  all  been  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  the  job  done 
than  with  who  should  do  it. 

This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  park  conservation  work,  like 
any  other  pioneering  venture,  has 
had  to  deal  with  one  emergency 
after  another  and  has  had  to  seize 
the  opportunities  as  they  came. 
This  is  probably  all  right  as  long  as 
we  build  carefully  and  wisely  as  we 
go,  even  though  the  progress  may 
not  seem  as  orderly  and  as  deliberate 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  I  do 
not  feel  disturbed,  therefore,  that 
there  are  areas  in  some  of  the  state 
park  systems,  for  instance,  which 
are  clearly  of  national  significance 
and  interest.  Neither  do  I  worry 
over  the  fact  that,  likewise,  there 
are  areas  in  the  National  Park 
System  which  are  primarily  of 
state  significance  and  interest.  What 
is  important  is  that  in  such  cases 


the  areas  have  been  conserved  and 
are  being  used  for  park  purposes 
and  are  serving  the  public  as  they 
should. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from 
what  I  have  just  said  that  I  take 
guiding  principles  lightly.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  I  hold  them 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
both  in  our  individual  efforts  and 
in  our  joint  efforts.  Perhaps  the 
core  of  essential  principles  that  bind 
us  together  and  make  us  an  effective 
working  group  might  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  That  in  state  and  national  park 
work  the  conservation  and  public  use 
objectives  should  take  precedence  over 
any  questions  of  jurisdictional  interest, 
and  that  the  state  park  agencies  and  the 
National  Park  Service  should  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  help  each  other  at  all 
times.; 

2.  That  Federal  park  and  recreation 
agencies  should  not  attempt  to  do  what 
can  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  state 
park  and  recreation  agencies; 

3.  That  the  state  and  national  park 
and    recreation    programs    should    be 
cooperatively   planned,   to   supplement 
each  other,  and, 

4.  That,    together    with    other    park 
and  recreation  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, we  should  cooperatively  plan  and 
support  the  establishment  of  adequate 
and   coordinated    park,    parkway,    and 
recreation-area  facilities  and  programs 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  general  principles, 
I  believe,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  guided  our  individual  and 
joint  efforts  in  park  conservation 
work  thus  far.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  as  long  as  we  adhere  to 
them  in  the  main,  there  is  probably 
little  danger  that  any  of  us  will  get 
seriously  out  of  line  or  endanger 
each  other's  programs. 

The   history   of  our   cooperative 
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relationships  is  still  brief,  and  the 
kinds  of  activities  in  which  we  have 
worked  together  have  been  rela- 
tively few.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  programs  in  which  we  are  all 
interested  will  become  more  com- 
plex in  the  future,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  great  expansion  of  the 
water-control  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  resulting 
problems  in  river  basin  planning, 
in  the  protection  of  existing  rec- 
reation resources,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of 
new  recreation  areas  created  by 
innumerable  reservoirs.  If  a  healthy 
relationship  is  to  be  maintained 
between  park  and  recreation  agen- 
cies at  all  horizons  of  Government, 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the 
agencies  at  each  level  of  Government 
to  live  up  fully  to  their  responsibili- 
ties. To  be  specific,  local  communities 
should  be  willing  to  provide  the 
recreation  facilities,  programs  and 
leadership  that  are  required  pri- 
marily for  local  use.  The  States 
likewise  should  provide  the  areas, 
programs  and  leadership  required  to 
establish  a  consistent  and  coordi- 
nated system  of  recreation  facilities 
and  programs  for  state  use,  includ- 
ing appropriate  assistance  and  coun- 
sel to  the  political  subdivisions  of 
the  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  the  areas  of 
national  significance  such  as  na- 
tional parks  and  forests  and  reser- 
voir areas  of  outstanding  importance 
like  Lake  Mead  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada  and  Coulee  Dam  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  should 
protect  and  make  available  for 
state  or  local  use  the  recreation 
opportunities  afforded  by  reservoirs 
of  less  than  national  significance 


and  by  other  public  lands.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  go  even  further, 
as  recommended  by  the  President's 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission, 
and  provide  basic  recreation  facili- 
ties at  reservoir  areas  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  state  and  local  agen- 
It  should  also  furnish  as- 


cies. 


sistance  and  leadership  as  may  be 
required  to  achieve  a  coordinated 
system  of  park,  parkway  and  rec- 
reation areas  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  authorized  by 
the  1936  Recreation  Study  Act, 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

In  this  work,  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  guided  merely  by  the  spirit 
of  live  and  let  live.  We  must  actively 
join  in  the  ventures  that  require 
our  joint  efforts.  To  illustrate  what 
I  have  in  mind  here,  I  might  men- 
tion the  companion  bills,  S.  151  and 
H.  R.  2982,  which  in  the  80th 
Congress  were  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  which,  if  enacted,  would  have 
authorized  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
state  parks.  This  legislation  has 
not  been  pushed  vigorously  enough 
to  bring  about  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  and  it  has  not  been  in- 
troduced during  the  present  ses- 
sion. I  assume  that  the  Conference 
still  considers  this  legislation  de- 
sirable. If  it  were  enacted  and 
reasonable  sums  were  appropriated 
each  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  this  would  prove  to  be  a  very 
practical  and  effective  means  of 
building  up  state  park  systems  and 
strengthening  state  park  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  provision  of  adequate  sea- 
shore areas  alone,  there  are  27 
States  which  do  not  border  on  the 
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ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their 
people,  therefore,  are  dependent 
upon  the  sea-coast  States  to  provide 
such  areas.  Obviously,  the  estab- 
lishment of  seashore  state  parks  and 
recreation  areas  goes  beyond  the 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  sea- 
coast  States  and  it  would  seem 
logical  that  there  should  be  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  an  adequate 
system  of  these  areas,  which  would 
be  administered  as  state  parks  or 
beaches  by  the  sea-coast  States.  I 
would  not  presume  to  tell  this 
Conference  what  it  should  do  but  I 
should  like  to  express  the  personal 
hope  that  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  will  make  the 
sponsorship  of  some  such  bill  a 
first  order  of  business  and  will 
support  that  measure  until  the 
desired  results  are  achieved. 

Another  field  in  which  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  of  us  are  re- 
quired, and  which  I  have  already 
touched  upon,  is  the  recreation 
phase  of  the  water  resources  plan- 
ning studies  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
In  these  planning  studies,  as  you  all 
know,  it  will  take  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  park  and  recreation 
minded  people  at  all  levels  of  the 
Government  to  bring  about  ade- 
quate consideration  of,  and  planning 
for,  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources. 

Most  of  the  reservoirs  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  Corps  have 
at  least  some  recreation  value.  A 
few  of  them,  such  as  Lake  Mead 
may  have  national  significance. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  pri- 
marily of  value  for  state  and  local 


use,  and  recreation  developments  on 
many  of  these  reservoirs  might  well 
be  included  in  state  and  local  park 
systems.  In  fact,  a  number  of  the 
States,  counties  and  local  com- 
munities have  already  done  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  reser- 
voir proposals  would  needlessly 
impair  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
forest  wilderness  areas.  Proposals 
that  would  destroy  recreation  values 
in  Glacier  National  Park,  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  Lake  Solitude 
in  the  Cloud  Peak  Wilderness  area 
and  others  are  widely  known.  Per- 
haps less  well  known  are  proposals 
that  would  inundate  all  or  a  portion 
of  State  parks  in  California,  Mis- 
souri and  Texas. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  know  that 
we  work  with  the  Bureau  and  the 
Corps  in  investigating  recreational, 
historical  and  archaeological  re- 
sources of  their  water  control  proj- 
ects and  that  we  serve  as  the  agent 
for  the  Bureau  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  these  activities.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  found  both  of  these 
agencies  to  be  sympathetic  and 
responsive  to  the  need  for  preserving 
recreational  opportunities,  for  de- 
veloping museums  for  the  display 
of  archaeological  and  historical  ma- 
terials and  making  them  available 
to  the  public.  There  are  instances, 
however,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
when  these  agencies  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  brushed  aside 
recreational  values  for  traditional 
considerations  of  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility. 

It  behooves  all  of  us,  through 
joint  and  vigorous  efforts,  to  bring 
about  adequate  consideration  of 
recreation  values  in  river  basin 
planning. 
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I  believe  that  there  is  great  need 
for  strong  cooperation  between  the 
state  and  local  park  and  recreation 
agencies.  I  know  that  a  number  of 
the  state  park  authorities  have  given 
substantial  assistance  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  consultation,  and  that 
there  is  a  definite  trend  in  this 
direction.  We  know,  too,  that  some 
of  the  States  have  established 
separate  recreation  agencies  for 
assisting  local  communities  in  their 
recreation  programs.  I  believe  this 
assistance  to  local  agencies  to  be  a 
very  healthy  trend  and  I  hope 
that  more  can  be  done  in  that 
direction. 

There  are  more  than  1700  state 
parks — each  one  of  which  is  a  demon- 
stration of  good  use  of  natural 
resources  for  public  recreation  in  its 
broadest  sense— and  the  114  million 
visitors  last  year  show  that  they 
are  used  and  appreciated.  These 
1700  areas,  however,  are  not  equit- 
ably distributed.  For  example, 
Colorado  has  none.  However,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  State  Park  System 
was  considered  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  and  will  likely  be 
reintroduced  in  the  next  one.  There 
are  also  several  of  the  States  in- 
cluding Arizona  where  Mrs.  De- 
maray  and  I  are  contemplating 
making  our  home,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
which  have  from  one  to  a  half 
dozen  areas,  but  have  nothing 
approaching  a  State  Park  System. 
In  our  form  of  Government,  as  you 
all  know,  the  States  are  close  to  the 
people  and  are  responsive  to  their 
desires.  Since  it  is  to  the  States 
that  people  look  primarily  for  their 
great  public  institutions  such  as 
highways,  schools,  and  recreation 


facilities,  the  state  park  organiza- 
tions consequently  are  in  a  position 
to  exercise  a  most  effective  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  park  conserva- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  other  States  and  the  Conference 
might  well  lend  encouragement  to 
these  States  in  developing  systems 
commensurate  with  their  needs. 

Another  project  we  must  all  lend 
our  best  efforts  is  teaching  decent 
outdoors  manners  to  the  American 
public.  The  state  park  movement 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  and  many 
opportunities  lie  ahead.  Foi  ex- 
ample, the  preservation  of  historic 
sites  in  many  States  has  been 
neglected  or  completely  overlooked. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  state  park 
authorities  and  other  agencies  handle 
historic  sites,  but  on  the  whole, 
this  field  of  activity  has  been  left 
largely  uncultivated.  Through  effec- 
tive leadership,  state  park  organiza- 
tions can  enlist  the  good  will,  aid, 
and  support  of  the  many  patriotic 
and  civic  groups,  and  State  and 
regional  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal societies.  No  State  lacks  historic 
landmarks;  no  State  lacks  inter- 
ested citizens  who  wish  to  have  them 
preserved.  The  numerous  bills  in 
Congress,  and  the  many  requests 
received  annually  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  take  into  its 
custody  additional  historic  sites 
and  buildings,  testify  to  the  innate 
desire  to  preserve  segments  of 
America's  heritage.  No  one  should 
under-estimate  the  value  or  power 
of  historic  sites  in  serving  the  State 
and  Nation.  No  one  can  pause  at 
these  well-springs  of  patriotism  with- 
out a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
costs  and  sacrifices  that  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  America.  The 
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conservation  of  historic  sites  is  only 
one  field  of  activitiy  that  presents 
great  opportunities.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  others. 

In  working  toward  that  goal, 
I  want  to  say  that  we  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  want  to  assist 
you  in  every  way  possible  but  we 
do  not  want  to  enter  your  field  or 
try  to  take  over  any  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities. We  want  to  see  an 
adequate  state  park  system  and  a 
strong  state  park  organization  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  so  that 
cooperatively  the  park  organizations 
at  all  levels  of  Government  can  plan 
and  develop  park  and  recreation- 
area  systems  and  programs  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


In  closing,  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
national  parks  and  monuments 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity. 
You  will  be  made  most  welcome  by 
our  superintendents.  I  also  hope  that 
you  will  call  on  us  when  you  are  in 
Washington  and,  while  I  shall  not 
be  there,  Connie  and  the  others  will 
be  glad  to  say  "hello."  If  I  find 
myself  in  Arizona,  I  know  I  shall  be 
trying  to  interest  conservation- 
minded  Arizonians  in  doing  some- 
thing toward  establishing  a  State 
Park  System  and  organization  in 
Arizona.  I  may  be  calling  on  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  some  of  your  leaders  personally, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  for 
help  and  moral  support. 


Muskingum  Conservancy  District 

By  BRYCE  C.  BROWNING,  Director-Secretary,  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Muskingum  Conservancy  District 
is  a  governmental  agency  operating 
under  the  State  Code  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  was  established  pri- 
marily for  flood  control  within  the 
Muskingum  watershed.  This  water- 
shed area  comprises  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
extending  roughly  from  Akron  on 
the  North  to  Marietta  on  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  South,  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  line  to  Newark, 
Ohio,  on  the  West. 

The  flood  control  operation  is 
composed  of  headwater  reservoirs 
on  the  major  tributaries  of  the 
Muskingum  controlled  by  14  dams, 
10  of  which  have  conservation  pools. 
Within  the  flood  storage  area  the 
District  owns  in  fee  about  65,000 
acres  of  land,  and  in  the  10  per- 


manent lakes  impounded  behind 
the  dams  about  16,000  acres  of 
water  varying  in  the  size  of  lake 
from  about  200  acres  to  3550  acres. 
On  all  of  these  10  lakes  the  District 
has  made  a  study  of  the  use  facilities 
of  the  areas  dividing  them  into 
three  principal  categories: 

(1)  Public  Use  Areas — These  are 
all  islands,   parks  and  lake  access 
areas  in  addition  to  a  100-foot  strip 
around  all  lakes. 

(2)  Lease  Areas — These  areas  set 
aside    for    leasing    to    private    in- 
dividuals, clubs,  and  other  organi- 
zations  desiring   facilities   for   per- 
manent camps  or  private  cottages. 
In  all  cases  such  leases  are  strictly 
restricted  with  regard  to  the  types 
of  buildings  and  the  general  use  of 
the  area.    All  buildings,  plans  and 
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locations  must  be  submitted  to  the 
District  office  for  approval  before 
construction  can  proceed  and  all 
sanitation  and  water  supply  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  These  leases  are  on  a  14- 
year  basis  with  an  option  of  renewal 
at  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

(3)  Reserve  Areas — Reserve  areas 
are  those  locations  that  are  best 
suited  for  farm  and  reforestation 
uses  and  include  areas  that  might  at 
a  later  date  be  developed  for  rec- 
reational use  should  the  demands 
for  such  development  be  required. 

At  the  present  time  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  shore  line  or 
acreage,  whichever  is  reached  first, 
may  be  developed  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose.  At  the  present  the 
District  maintains,  through  con- 
cessionaires, boat  liveries  on  all  of 
the  10  permanent  lakes.  On  Charles 
Mill  Lake,  in  addition  to  the  boat 
livery,  the  District  has  developed  a 
complete  picnic  area  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  without 
charge. 

On  three  of  the  major  lakes, 
namely,  Atwood,  Pleasant  Hill  and 
Seneca,  the  District  has  established 
major  park  areas  which  include 
picnic  areas,  bathing  beaches,  va- 
cation cabin  areas,  and  later,  inns. 
On  these  major  park  operations  a 
service  charge  of  20c  per  person  is 
made  for  all  persons  entering  the 
grounds  during  the  active  operating 
season.  A  charge  is  made  for  check- 
ing facilities  at  the  bathing  beaches 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  above 
charge.  The  District  also  operates  a 
refreshment  stand  at  each  of  these 
parks. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  opera- 
tion at  Seneca  Lake  Park  is  a  joint 
operation  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  Ohio  Division  of  Parks 
and  the  Muskingum  Conservancy 
District  under  the  terms  of  a  lease 
granted  some  years  back  making  a 
portion  of  the  Seneca  Lake  Park  a 
Memorial  Park  for  which  the  State 
appropriated  $50,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  park.  The  District 
has  supplied  the  wells,  bathing 
beach,  bathing  beach  parking  area, 
vacation  cabins,  superintendent's 
residence,  and  boat  harbor  facilities. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  District 
has  maintained  the  facilities  of  this 
park  without  charge  to  the  public. 
It  is  felt  that  arrangement  has  to  be 
made  for  some  income  to  the  Dis- 
trict to  take  care  of  the  operating 
expenses  if  the  District  is  to  continue 
the  maintenance  program  of  that 
park. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Conservancy  District  has  a  problem 
unique  in  the  operation  of  public 
parks.  We  pay  taxes  on  all  lands 
both  above  and  under  water,  on  the 
buildings  and  cabins  within  park 
areas,  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
no  tax  revenues.  All  recreation 
operations  both  for  operating  and 
amortization  of  capital  investments 
must  be  financed  through  income 
derived  from  the  use  of  District 
facilities.  This  year  the  income  of 
the  District  will  be  approximately 
$130,000  against  a  budgeted  main- 
tenance expense  of  about  $90,000 
allowing  us  approximately  $40,000 
to  apply  against  retirement  of  bonds 
and  the  reserve  fund. 
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Lands   Division,  National   Park  Service,  Department   of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Man's  need  for  more  than  just  the 
material  necessities  of  life  has  been 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  Here  in  the 
continental  United  States  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States 
have  set  aside  for  park  purposes 
some  19.5  million  acres  of  land  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  rec- 
reational significance.  The  steadily 
increasing  demand  for,  and  use  of, 
public  parks  and  recreation  areas 
by  the  people  is  ample  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  such  a  policy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the 
parks  are  natural  areas,  the  policy 
in  developing  them  has  been  to 
preserve  the  natural  scene  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment.  Thus  it  can 
be  said  the  three  basic  elements  of 
development  are  preservation,  use 
and  enjoyment.  Blending  of  these 
three  elements  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  has  necessitated  some  judi- 
cious compromising.  Adherence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
velopment has  protected  the  quality 
and  distinctiveness  of  the  areas  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
development  and  expansion  is 
handled  wisely.  The  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  population, 
personal  incomes,  transportation, 
and  national  economy,  unless  ac- 
companied by  sorely  needed  de- 
velopment funds,  may  necessitate 
additional  compromising  of  the  basic 
objectives. 

Setting  aside  land  for  park  pur- 


poses has  been  a  wise,  and  profitable 
form  of  land  use  and  has  contributed 
to  the  economic  growth  of  our 
State  and  the  Nation.  The  economic 
benefits  and  values  of  parks  can  not 
be  adequately  expressed  in  monetary 
terms,  consequently  it  has  been 
difficult  to  demonstrate  their  value 
when  compared  with  other  pro- 
ductive forms  of  land  use. 

The  National  Park  Service  re- 
cently conducted  a  general  study 
to  determine  if  the  economic  benefits 
and  values  of  national  parks  could 
be  expressed  in  monetary  terms. 
The  study  revealed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  measure  the  benefits 
in  dollars  and  cents  on  any  basis 
other  than  judgment  values.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  and  incidental 
benefits,  such  as  visitor  expendi- 
tures, are  susceptible  to  measure- 
ment and  provide  some  measure  of 
the  economic  importance  of  parks. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  parks  do 
generate  trade  and  while  that  is 
not  their  primary  purpose,  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  recognition. 

The  most  important  activity  in 
an  organized  economic  society  is 
trade  or  commerce,  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  one  kind  of  business 
enterprise  for  the  products  of 
another.  One  of  the  major  contri- 
butions to  the  economic  progress  of 
the  world  has  been  the  development 
of  cheap  and  efficient  transportation 
which  made  it  possible  to  settle  the 
land,  utilize  its  resources,  and  de- 
velop trade.  The  improved  high- 
way and  the  automobile  in  the 
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United  States  have  brought  motor 
transport  to  almost  everyone's  door. 
The  effect  has  been  to  create  cheaper 
and  efficient  transportation,  new 
conditions  of  living,  new  economic 
activity,  and  greater  opportunity  for 
travel  and  trade.  The  remarkable 
advancements  in  motor  transport  in 
recent  years  have  had  a  direct 
effect  on  park  use  and  development. 

Many  goods  and  services  are 
traded  by  being  moved  physically 
to  consumers;  other  goods  and 
services  which  cannot  be  moved 
can  be  traded  if  consumers  will  move 
to  them.  The  use  and  enjoyment  of 
parks  is  not  transportable.  To  use 
or  enjoy  them  the  consumer  must  go 
to  them.  Thus  a  park  can  be  said  to 
be  a  marketable  product.  The 
consumers  of  such  products  are 
termed  tourists,  sightseers,  recrea- 
tional travelers,  or  vacationists. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  common 
term  is  tourist. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
term  "tourist"  came  into  use  early 
in  the  19th  century  as  a  contemp- 
tuous synonym  for  a  traveler.  To- 
day the  term  is  used  without  color. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tourist  is  so 
welcome  in  most  places  the  red  rug  is 
rolled  out  for  him.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  set  definition  for  tourist 
and  at  times  the  term  is  used  in- 
discriminately. Generally  speaking, 
it  applies  to  a  person  away 
from  home  for  a  relatively  short 
time  and  whose  reason  for  such 
absence  is  anything  but  business. 
When  a  tourist  stops  at  a  park  he  is 
called  a  visitor  and  when  he  stops  at 
a  hotel  he  is  a  guest.  Just  what  the 
difference  is  between  a  tourist  and 
a  park  visitor,  could  be  anyone's 
guess.  Sometimes,  I  think  that  with 


the  ease  and  rapidity  of  trans- 
portation, a  more  fitting  definition 
of  a  tourist  would  be  "anyone  away 
from  the  area  of  his  or  her  normal 
living  and  engaged  primarily  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure." 

Catering  to  the  needs  of  the 
traveling  public  has  developed  into 
an  enormous  industry  of  immense 
economic  importance.  The  tourist 
industry  is  a  service  industry  and 
its  expansion  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  a  rising  standard  of  living.  More 
wage  earners,  higher  personal  in- 
comes, the  shorter  work  week,  and 
paid  vacations  make  pleasure  travel 
possible  for  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  The  tourist  industry  will 
continue  to  expand  as  long  as  the 
standards  of  living  rise. 

The  growth  of  the  tourist  in- 
dustry is  of  particular  significance  to 
those  concerned  with  public  parks 
as  these  areas  occupy  a  prominent 
spot  in  the  picture.  Although  park 
administration  is  a  public  service,  in 
some  respects  the  areas  have  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  tourist 
industry  as  they  provide  not  only 
places  to  visit,  but  also  some  services 
for  the  visitors.  With  the  increase  in 
leisure  time,  the  parks  are  fulfilling 
a  vital  role  in  providing  an  outlet 
for  the  gainful  use  of  leisure  and 
cultural  advancement.  The  state 
parks  have  a  golden  opportunity  for 
furthering  the  gainful  use  of  leisure 
as  most  of  them  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  public — they  do  not  entail 
spending  the  major  portion  of  the 
leisure  time  in  a  travel  status. 
Public  parks  possess  all  those  at- 
tributes essential  to  rest,  relaxation, 
and  recreation*  the  very  things 
sought  by  most  tourists,  thus  en- 
hancing their  marketable  value.  It 
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is  only  logical  then  that  the  tourist 
industry  throw  the  spotlight  of 
attention  on  the  parks  as  places  to 
visit.  Such  publicity  is  welcome  as 
it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  the  things  their 
Government  has  provided  for  their 
use  and  enjoyment.  Such  publicity 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  increased  use  of  parks 
particularly  by  the  vacationers. 

Physical  goods — their  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption — 
have  always  been  the  familiar 
objects  of  economic  analysis.  In 
recent  years  the  growth  of  the 
service  industries  particularly  the 
tourist  industry,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  analysts.  Numerous 
surveys  have  been  made  of  tourist 
or  vacation  travel  on  a  national, 
state,  and  local  basis.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  tourist  industry  and 
the  lack  of  a  central  agency  to 
coordinate  and  collect  statistical 
data  make  it  difficult  to  develop  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  industry. 
Such  surveys  as  have  been  completed 
are  sufficient  for  practical  purposes 
in  evaluating  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  tourist  industry.  Indicative 
of  the  scope  are  these  statements 
from  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation's Nation-wide  vacation 
survey.  "During  1950,  approxi- 
mately 63,000,000  Americans  took 
automobile  vacations  in  21,000,000 
passenger  cars,  an  average  of  three 
in  each  car.  Their  total  expenditure 
was  estimated  at  8  billion  dollars. 
It  was  ranked  by  at  least  sixteen 
States  as  one  of  their  three  major 
industries." 

An  analysis  of  the  data  compiled 
on  tourist  industry  indicates  that 
its  magnitude  is  due  to  volume 


rather  than  high  individual  ex- 
penditures. The  average  vacationer 
it  would  seem,  travels  a  relatively 
short  distance  and  has  relatively 
low  expenditures.  That  is  under- 
standable when  one  considers  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $5,000.  The 
relatively  short  vacation  and  the 
limited  finances  for  a  vacation 
undoubtedly  are  responsible  for 
inhabitants  of  a  region  generally 
staying  within  that  region  for  their 
vacation.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  distances  traveled  and  the 
expenditures  increase  as  the  income 
status  increases,  but  the  number  of 
such  vacationers  are  in  the  minority. 
The  state  parks'  biggest  job  is 
serving  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
the  visitors.  Vacation  facilities 
which  are  costly  to  the  patrons  are 
not  desireable  in  a  state  park  as 
they  would  be  serving  but  a  limited 
number  of  visitors. 

The  glowing  terms  in  which  the 
magnitude  of  tourist  expenditures 
are  sometimes  presented  must  be 
accepted  with  some  reservation. 
Travel  surveys  are  always  conducted 
for  a  specific  purpose  but  it  does  not 
hold  true  that  the  results  can  always 
be  applied  to  park  visitors.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  most  surveys 
deal  with  the  vacationer  who  is 
away  from  home  for  at  least  several 
days.  Some  surveys  are  limited  to 
out-of-State  visitors  to  determine 
how  much  new  money  travel  brings 
to  a  State.  Day  visitors  comprise 
the  majority  of  attendance  at  state 
parks.  While  such  use  does  create 
expenditures  they  would  be  nowhere 
near  as  extensive  as  those  of  the 
vacationer.  Probably  the  greatest 
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contribution  the  state  parks  make 
to  our  economy  is  in  serving  and 
satisfying  what  might  be  termed 
the  daily  or  short-time  recreational 
needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  specific 
regions.  The  average  vacationer 
has  but  two  weeks  vacation  out  of 
fifty-two.  Fifty  weeks  of  the  year 
his  recreational  needs  are  served  by 
those  facilities  closer  to  home.  The 
total  leisure  hours  for  the  fifty  weeks 
far  exceed  the  total  vacation  hours. 

The  economic  effect  of  tourist 
travel  on  areas  contiguous  to  na- 
tional parks  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Tennes- 
see Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Works,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  conducted  a 
tourist  study  in  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  1947 
to  determine  the  economic  effect  of 
park  travel  on  the  local  communities 
and  the  travel  habits  of  the  visitors. 
Similar  studies  have  been  conducted 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park  by 
the  Wyoming  Highway  Department 
in  1950  and  at  Glacier  National 
Park  by  the  Montana  Highway 
Department  in  1951.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  National 
Park  Service  cooperated  with  the 
State  Highway  Departments  in 
conducting  the  studies. 

Both  the  Yellowstone  and  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Parks' 
Tourist  Studies  are  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  magnitude  of  park 
visitor  expenditures,  the  incidental 
benefits  or  by-products  of  park  use. 
I  believe  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  highlights 
of  these  studies. 

The  estimated  total  trip  ex- 
penditures of  1,187,000  visitors  to 


Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  amounted  to  almost  $42 
million,  of  which  almost  $11  million 
was  expended  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
park.  Total  trip  expenditures  of 
1,110,000  visitors  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  amouted  to  $121 
million  of  which  almost  $19  million 
was  expended  in  and  near  the  park. 
Information  was  also  obtained  on 
the  origin  of  the  visitors  and  their 
travel  habits.  On  future  studies  we 
would  like  to  find  out  what  other 
parks  and  recreational  areas  were 
visited  by  the  tourists,  on  their  trip, 
and  if  a  circle  tour  of  public  parks 
constitutes  their  vacation. 

These  studies  are  valuable  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  the  cooperating 
State  Highway  Departments  as 
they  provide  current  and  factual 
information  so  essential  for  in- 
telligent planning  and  development. 
It  is  also  hoped  the  information 
obtained  from  the  surveys  will  be  of 
some  assistance  in  justifying  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  extremely  heavy 
and  constantly  increasing  park  use. 
While  these  studies  are  just  a  begin- 
ning to  collect  essential  information, 
they  are  demonstrating  the  value  of 
reliable  statistical  data  and  the 
need  for  still  more  information. 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  1951 
vacation  season  indicate  that  the 
number  of  tourists  is  still  on  the 
upswing  and  that  they  are  continu- 
ing to  be  a  mobile  crowd.  They  seem 
to  prefer  short  stays  at  several  places 
rather  than  a  long  stay  at  one  spot, 
yet  the  average  number  of  miles 
driven  is  relatively  short.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  resort  hotels  that 
formerly  catered  almost  exclusively 
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to  the  longer  term  guests  were 
changing  their  policy  and  accepting 
overnight  guests.  There  were  also 
indications  that  the  upward  trend 
in  camping  and  picnicking  is  con- 
tinuing. Expenditures  for  souvenirs 
and  incidentals  were  down.  Un- 
doubtedly, inflation  is  forcing  the 
vacationer  to  stretch  the  vacation 
dollar  as  much  as  possible. 

The  change  in  travel  habits  and 
patterns,  personal  incomes,  and 
transportation  are  all  having  a 
marked  effect  on  public  park  use. 
Sufficient  information  is  not  avail- 
able to  make  any  accurate  analysis 
or  prediction  as  to  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  changing  conditions 
on  park  use.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  increased  costs  for 
vacations  will  divert  some  of  the 
patronage  of  commercial  resorts  to 
public  parks  or  recreation  areas 
where  rest  and  relaxation  can  be 
obtained  at  less  cost;  camping,  and 
picnic  lunches  while  enroute,  are 
ways  to  reduce  vacation  costs.  For 
the  mobile  tourist  who  likes  variety 
in  his  sightseeing  diet,  the  parks  are 
the  only  areas  that  can  offer  so  much 
variety  in  interesting  and  quality 
attractions.  Particularly,  appealing 
to  the  motorist  is  the  geographical 
distribution  of  parks,  permitting 
either  short  duration  trips  or  circle 
tours.  In  addition  their  distri- 
bution provides  convenient  stopping 
points  or  way  stations  for  tourists 
while  enroute.  For  families  of 
moderate  means,  the  parks  are 
vacation  lifesavers  as  only  they  can 
offer  so  much  for  so  little.  Add  it  all 
up  and  the  answer  appears  to  be 
more  and  more  visitors  to  the  parks. 

The  constantly  increasing  use  of 
the  parks  is  encouraging  as  it 


clearly  demonstrates  the  public  is 
finding  their  parks  do  produce  a 
satisfying  experience  and  that  they 
are  worthwhile.  All  the  advertising 
in  the  world  cannot  continue  to  sell 
an  inferior  product  or  service. 
Continued  patronage,  the  satis- 
fied customer,  is  the  true  test  of 
public  approval.  The  parks  have 
met  that  test  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  those  who  return  again 
and  again  to  satiate  their  desires. 

Yet  there  is  an  alarming  note  in 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors. 
Is  the  promotion  of  travel  apt  to 
produce  such  an  influx  of  visitors 
that  the  very  values  for  which  the 
areas  were  preserved  will  be  de- 
stroyed or  reduced  to  mediocrity? 
Will  the  parks  become  so  crowded 
that  instead  of  fulfilling  their  mission 
of  providing  rest  and  relaxation  they 
will  only  produce  confusion  and 
discontent?  Will  the  prospects  of 
tourist  revenues  be  so  enticing  that 
efforts  to  capitalize  on  park  attrac- 
tions will  be  increased? 

The  primary  objective  of  those 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
travel  business  is  to  produce  revenue. 
Parks,  however,  were  not  established 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  parks  are 
instrumental  in  stimulating  trade 
and  producing  revenue  that  is  well 
and  good  as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  parks. 
Continued  existence  of  the  parks  is 
dependent  on  wise  use  and  en- 
lightened public  support.  Park 
officials  are  in  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  satisfy  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  out  the  trust  that 
has  been  placed  in  them  to  preserve 
the  parks. 

Furnishing  tourist  facilities  in  the 
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parks  is  not  necessary  to  produce 
tourist  revenue  for  the  States.  The 
benefits  to  the  tourist  industry  of 
public  parks  are  not  dependent  on 
the  expenditures  made  by  visitors 
while  in  a  park.  The  many  at- 
tractions of  the  parks  stimulate  the 
urge  and  desire  of  individuals  to 
travel  and  therein  lies  their  big 
contribution  to  the  tourist  industry. 
Tourist  facilities  along  the  highways 
and  in  communities  adjacent  to  the 
parks  all  share  in  the  economic 
benefits  of  park  travel.  The  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Yellowstone 
National  Parks'  tourist  studies  dis- 
closed the  extent  to  which  the 
contiguous  areas  benefited  from 
park  visitor  expenditures.  Adjoin- 
ing communities  received  almost 
$11  million  from  visitors  to  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
and  almost  $13  million  from  visitors 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Over- 
night facilities  in  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  are  very 
limited,  hence  visitors'  needs  are 
being  met  for  the  most  part  by  the 
local  communities.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  having  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  attendance  as  the 
number  of  visitors  has  increased 
yearly  except  for  the  slump  during 
the  war  years. 

All  indications  point  to  continued 
increases  in  public  use  of  the  parks. 
Failure  to  provide  for  the  increase 
will  make  preservation  of  the  parks 
a  mockery.  Some  areas  can  prob- 
ably meet  the  increased  demand  by 
judicious  expansion,  to  provide  es- 
sential facilities,  without  harming 


the  basic  values.  Where  expansion 
is  not  feasible  it  will  be  necessary  to 
acquire  additional  areas  to  relieve 
the  pressure  and  prevent  overuse  of 
existing  parks.  The  real  impetus  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  travel  is 
being  provided  by  the  increasing 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  middle 
and  lower  income  groups.  Con- 
sequently, the  development  of  ad- 
ditional park  facilities  must  be 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
groups. 

In  practically  every  important 
industry,  statistical  measures  are 
indispensable  tools  of  managerial 
control.  The  use  of  public  parks 
has  reached  such  proportions  that 
vague  impressions,  dubious  statistics 
and  mere  guesses  as  to  park  use  are 
no  longer  sufficient  for  exercising 
proper  control  of  operations  and 
development.  Realistic  data  are 
needed  on  visitor  origin,  travel  and 
use  patterns,  and  expenditures.  It 
is  only  through  such  information 
that  an  accurate  picture  can  be 
obtained  of  the  extent  and  effect  of 
tourist  travel  on  State  parks. 

As  the  volume  of  travel  increases, 
and  the  funds  available  for  operation 
and  development  become  tight,  the 
prospects  of  tourist  dollars  will  be- 
come more  alluring  and  will  un- 
doubtedly assume  increasing  im- 
portance in  plans  for  park  use  and 
development.  Let  us  always  re- 
member that  tourist  revenues  are 
but  an  incidental  benefit,  a  by- 
product of  park  use,  and  must 
never  supplant  the  primary  benefits 
for  which  the  parks  were  established. 
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A  Memorable  Meeting  in  Historic 
Philadelphia 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  Historic  Sites 
and  Buildings  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  October  29  and 
30.  The  opening  session  was  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  restored  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  building 
where  the  original  portraits  of 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Franklin 
and  other  colonial  leaders  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  meeting  room,  and  we 
hope,  were  giving  a  benediction  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Council  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  historic  preserva- 
tion. General  Grant,  President, 
presided  at  the  opening  business 
meeting.  The  group  then  assembled 
at  Independence  Hall  where  a 
bronze  facsimile  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  presented  by 
the  Council  at  a  noon-time  cere- 
mony. The  presentation  was  made 
by  General  Grant  and  accepted  by 
Hon.  Dale  E.  Doty,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf 
of  the  Independence  Hall  National 
Historical  Park  Project.  Buses  then 
left  Independence  Hall  for  a  tour 
through  Fairmount  Park. 

Hidden  among  the  trees  of  the 
Park  lie  many  notable  houses  of 
early  Philadelphians.  These  charm- 
ing houses  lie  along  the  Schuylkill, 
and  glimpses  were  caught  of  Straw- 
berry Mansion,  Lemon  Hill,  Sweet 
Briar  and  others.  Because  of  the 
brief  time  allowed,  only  one,  Mount 
Pleasant,  was  visited.  This  house, 
called  the  handsomest  seat  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  John  Adams,  was  built 
in  1761  and  bought  by  Benedict 
Arnold  for  his  Pennsylvania  bride, 


Peggy  Shippen,  though  he  never 
lived  there.  Furnished  in  the  best 
of  Chippendale,  its  rooms  were  a 
joy  to  behold,  bringing  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  visitors  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  people  of  Penn's  day 
and  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Colo- 
nial period. 

The  Council  members  and  dele- 
gates were  guests  at  luncheon  at 
Woodcrest,  Radnor,  home  of  Mrs. 
John  T.  Dorrance.  About  150 
people  sat  down  for  luncheon  in  a 
bower  of  white  chrysanthemums  of 
all  varieties.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  visit  this  fine  country  place,  set 
amid  a  veritable  forest  of  rhododen- 
dron, and  Mrs.  Dorrance's  hospital- 
ity was  a  highlight  of  the  day.  The 
buses,  with  their  occupants,  then 
proceeded  for  a  tour  of  Old  German- 
town.  Houses  visited  included  the 
Wyck,  Morris,  and  Stenton  houses. 
A  portion  of  the  Wyck  house  was 
built  before  1700;  the  Morris  house 
was  built  in  1772  and  occupied  by 
President  Washington  in  1793-4; 
the  Stenton  House  was  built  by 
James  Logan,  Secretary  to  William 
Penn,  1727-34.  Miss  Frances  A. 
Wister  and  Mr.  Harold  D.  Eberlein 
were  leaders  of  the  tour  and 
their  management  of  the  trip  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation. 
Not  the  least  of  the  exciting  fea- 
tures of  the  tour  was  the  motor- 
cycle escort,  which  whizzed  the 
buses  through  the  traffic  of  the 
down-town  Philadelphia  streets  with 
a  magic  that  only  a  police  siren  can 
exercise. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  at  the  War- 
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wick  Hotel,  was  addressed  by  R. 
Sturgis  IngersoII,  President,  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art,  and  Robert 
C.  Smith,  Professor  of  Art  History 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  IngersoII  elaborated  the  theme 
that  without  reverence  for  the  past, 
a  people  cannot  have  a  vision  of 
the  future.  Dr.  Smith,  whose  talk 
was  illustrated  with  slides,  brought 
out  the  architectural  elements  in 
the  early  buildings  of  ancient  Phila- 
delphia beginning  with  a  painting 
by  Peter  Cooper  of  Philadelphia  in 
1717,  and  closing  with  a  plea  for 
restoring  the  area's  oldest  structure 
now  falling  into  decay,  and  for 
preserving  its  fine  early  buildings. 

Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
meeting  of  this  type  is  the  variety 
of  contacts  one  is  able  to  make.  A 
chance  bus  conversation  with  Mr. 
Charles  van  Ravenswaay,  Director 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
at  Saint  Louis,  brought  out  that 
his  Society  is  now  the  repository  of 
the  letters  and  correspondence  of 
the  late  George  Kessler,  eminent 
city  planner  of  the  20's. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  two-day 
meeting,  a  morning  session  of  dis- 
cussion was  held  in  the  Old  Congress 
Hall,  Independence  Square.  Speak- 
ers were  John  C.  L.  Andreassen, 


Director  of  Administration,  Library 
of  Congress;  Edward  P.  Alexander, 
Director  of  Interpretation,  Colonial 
Williamsburg;  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Mish,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Society,  Maryland.  These 
informative  talks  were  followed  by 
brief  reports  from  several  members 
who  brought  information  on  preser- 
vation problems  in  connection  with 
the  historic  Dutch  country  of  the 
Hudson  River,  St.  Croix  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  The  Old  Presby- 
terian Meeting  House  in  Alexandria 
and  Woodley,  the  home  of  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Luncheon  at  the  Atwater  Kent 
Museum,  with  its  fascinating  ex- 
hibition of  early  Philadelphia  was 
served  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  At- 
water Kent,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
Kent  as  hosts  and  hostesses. 

A  walking  tour  of  Central  Phila- 
delphia, with  Dr.  Edward  M.  Riley, 
as  leader,  concluded  the  conference. 

Miss  Harlean  James  and  Mrs. 
Dora  A.  Padgett  attended  this 
conference  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  both  of  which  are  among  the 
original  sponsoring  organizations  of 
the  Council. 


Dunderberg  Mountain  on  the  west  side  oj  the  Hudson  River  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  and  presented  to  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 
The  acquisition  of  the  640  acres  comprising  the  mountain  was  an  important 
addition  to  the  Bear  Mountain  section  oj  the  park  because  it  is  one  of  the 
main  links  in  the  chain  comprising  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  There  was 
danger  that  the  mountain  might  be  sold  for  rock  quarrying,  with  attendant 
disfigurations. 
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John  A.  Remon  Named  to  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission 


On  November  24th,  President 
Truman  named  John  A.  Remon,  a 
well  known  civic  leader  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  He  will  fill  the  post 
vacated  nearly  a  year  ago  by  Dean 
William  W.  Wurster,  former  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Remon  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  and  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  for 


the  past  decade  and  is  now  vice 
chairman  of  the  District  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency.  A  graduate  in 
engineering  from  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute,  he  is  a  retired 
Vice  President  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Potomac  Telephone  Company, 
and  brings  an  enthusiastic  interest 
to  the  problems  of  the  Washington 
area,  where  he  has  resided  since 
1925.  He  was  elected  Chairman  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission. 


Dedication  of  Pollock  Knob  in  Shenandoah 

National  Park 

a  national  park  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  Mr.  Pollock  and 
others  put  in  bids  for  the  Skyland 
area.  Eleven  years  later,  Dec.  26, 
1935,  Shenandoah  National  Park 
was  established  by  law. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
a  long-time  friend  of  Mr.  Pollock, 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 
He  was  Governor  of  Virginia  at  the 
time  Mr.  Pollock  was  promoting  the 
establishment  of  the  national  park. 
Master  of  ceremonies  was  Hon. 
Harry  B.  Dyche,  Mayor  of  Luray, 
Virginia.  A  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Park  Service  was 
delivered  by  Ronald  F.  Lee,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Service.  A 
tribute  to  Mr.  Pollock  was  given  by 
Dr.  Frank  Schairer,  Potomac  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Club,  who  traced  the 
early  history  of  the  development  of 
trails  in  the  area. 

At  a  ceremony  following  the  dedi- 
cation, the  ashes  of  Mr.  Pollock  were 
scattered  over  the  side  of  the 
mountain  at  Skyland. 


The  dedication  of  a  3,580-foot 
Blue  Ridge  peak  named  after  George 
Freeman  Pollock,  the  Virginian  who 
campaigned  so  successfully  and 
ceaselessly  for  the  establishment  of 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  was 
held  on  Sunday,  October  14,  1951, 
at  Skyland,  Virginia.  Skyland  was 
the  mountain  resort  founded  by 
Mr.  Pollock  in  1894.  The  peak, 
previously  unnamed,  is  located  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Skyland 
and  is  immediately  south  of  Bushy- 
top  peak.  It  can  be  seen  well  from 
the  Timber  Hollow  Overlook  on 
Skyline  Drive. 

The  man  whose  name  was  given 
to  the  peak  died  in  1949  after  de- 
voting well  over  half  a  century  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  area.  He  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  rugged  hills  around 
Skyland  in  1886.  Within  a  decade 
he  had  established  Stony  Man 
camp,  which  later  became  Skyland. 
In  1924,  when  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  recommend  a  site  for 
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A  Comment  on  Niagara  from  Canada 

By  MAXIM  T.  GRAY,  General  Manager,  Niagara  Parks  Commission, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Commenting  on  the  Editorial 
on  Niagara  Falls  in  the  September 
issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT, I  point  out  that  the  figures 
given  for  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
falls  after  diversion,  up  to  treaty 
limits,  do  not  correspond  with  what 
we  have  here.  The  total  flow  of  the 
river,  before  any  diversion  at  all  is 
approximately  210,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  reached  236,000  in 
August,  1943,  and  went  as  low  as 
185,000  in  October,  1943,  but  taking 
as  210,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
treaty  limits  would  allow  a  total 
diversion  of  anywhere  from  110,000 
c.f.s.  to  160,000  c.f.s. 

However,  the  effect  on  Niagara 
Falls,  having  regard  to  it  as  a 
scenic  attraction,  is  of  great  con- 
cern here  and  I  am  satisfied  is  also 
of  great  concern  to  the  Governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  remedial  works  recom- 
mended in  1929,  has  been  construct- 
ed, namely,  the  submerged  rock 
weir  across  the  main  channel  above 
the  Horseshoe  Falls.  This  had  the 
effect  of  almost  doubling  the  dis- 
charge over  the  American  Falls. 
This  was  measured  June  2,  1948, 
after  construction  of  the  weir,  at 
16,000  c.f.s.  The  American  Falls 


have  a  very  uniform  crestline, 
approximately  1,000  feet  long  which 
presents  a  very  handsome  spectacle. 
From  the  above,  the  rate  of  flow 
over  the  American  Falls  is  1,600  c.f.s 
per  100  feet  of  crestline.  The  crest- 
line  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  measures 
approximately  2,600  feet.  The  Goat 
Island  flank  and  the  Canadian 
flank  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  carries 
very  little  water.  The  river  piles  up 
in  the  center. 

Considering  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
and  assuming  the  same  rate  of  flow, 
namely,  1,600  c.f.s.  per  100  feet  of 
crestline,  a  total  flow  of  41,600  c.f.s. 
would  be  required.  This  happy 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  obtain,  although 
additional  remedial  works  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Board 
in  1929  involved  excavating  the 
high  rock  at  the  Goat  Island  flank 
and  the  Canadian  flank  of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  so  to  spread  the 
flow  more  uniformly  along  the  crest 
of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  However, 
the  deep  channel  in  the  center  of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  would  still  exist. 

I  present  the  above  as  my 
diagnosis. 


The  1952  Citizens  Conference  on  State  and  City  Planning  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  promises  discussions  of  current  controversial  issues.  See  announcement 
on  back  cover  page. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


ROBERT  KINGERY 

1890-1951 


We  announce  with  the  deepest 
regret  the  death  of  Robert  Kingery 
of  Chicago  which  occurred  suddenly 
at  the  Evanston  Hospital  on  Novem- 
ber 13  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Kingery  was  in  his  61st  year. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, and  served  as  a  civilian  engineer 
in  the  Army  and  as  engineer  for  the 
Portland  Cement  Company. 

Since  1937,  he  has  been  a  life 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and  since  1925  has 
been  a  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

Mr.  Kingery  was  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association,  a 
post  which  he  has  served  with 
distinction  since  1925.  Very  re- 
cently he  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  new  Chicago  Port  Authority. 
In  the  30's,  he  served  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  He 
worked  closely  with  the  Advisory 


Committee  of  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve  District. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners. 

Mr.  Kingery  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Chicago  region  and  has  been  a  wise 
counselor  in  the  activities  of  the 
APCA  and  the  NCSP.  He  has 
participated  in  the  programs  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  both  organiza- 
tions and  the  many  papers  which  he 
gave  have  been  included  in  the  past 
issues  of  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Leila  Kingery 
survives  him,  also  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jean  Kelly,  three  sons,  Kenneth, 
Richard  and  Hugh,  and  six  grand- 
children. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  fastidious- 
ness and  of  varied  interests,  with  a 
charming  and  engaging  personality. 
His  colleagues  and  fellow  workers 
will  miss  him  personally  and  also 
miss  his  sage  professional  advice. 


JAMES  H.  GAMBRILL 

1866-1951 


The  death  of  James  H.  Gambrill 
of  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  his 
85th  year,  occurred  in  Baltimore  on 
October  17.  A  former  vice-chair- 
man of  the  State  Game  and  Inland 
Fish  Commission,  Mr.  Gambrill 
had  long  been  active  in  Maryland 
and  national  conservation  projects. 
He  organized  the  confederation  of 
Western  Maryland,  comprising 


Frederick,  Washington,  Allegany 
and  Garrett  Counties,  to  preserve 
wild  life  and  promote  the  scenic 
points  of  the  area.  He  donated  more 
than  half  of  the  1,037  acres  in  the 
Gambrill  State  Park.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Stronghold,  Inc.,  of  Dickerson, 
Maryland,  and  active  in  philan- 
thropic work  in  Frederick. 
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Book  Review 


UNCLE  SAM'S  ACRES.  By  Marion  Clawson. 
414  xiv  pages.  Illustrated  by  27  half- 
tones and  21  charts.  Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  1951.  Price  $5.00. 

Federal  land  holdings  in  the 
United  States  now  embrace  nearly 
500  million  acres.  In  this  vast  and 
polyglot  acreage  of  public  real 
estate  lie  the  magnificent  scenic 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  and  Yo- 
semite,  the  fantastically  beautiful 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  arid  Indian 
reservations,  valuable  grazing  lands, 
tracts  of  virgin  timber,  and  key 
defense  areas.  Administered  by 
dozens  of  Federal  bureaus  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  these  lands  include 
the  national  parks,  national  forests, 
Indian  lands,  military  reservations, 
national  wildlife  refuges,  the  na- 
tional monuments,  and  historical 
sites. 

The  products  of  these  half-billion 
acres  of  land  are  as  complex  as  their 
physical  characteristics.  From  them 
come  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  of  our  national  economy 
— wool  to  feed  the  mills  of  New 
England  and  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  world;  beef  to  funnel  through 
the  processing  houses  of  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  and  to  provide 
essential  proteins  for  the  national 
diet;  power  to  light  the  cities  of 
the  Northwest  and  to  turn  the  roll- 
ing mills;  water  to  make  sugar 
beets  thrive  where  only  sagebrush 
and  cacti  could  exist  before;  timber 
and  pulpwood;  iron  ore  and  uran- 
ium; oil  and  gas;  waterfowl  and 
big  game. 

With  such  a  tremendous  range  of 
products  and  soil  types,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands  of  the 


nation  is  a  complex  business;  de- 
scribing the  various  component 
parts  of  the  public  lands,  their  ad- 
ministration and  history,  would 
appear  to  be  an  equally  compli- 
cated task.  Mr.  Clawson,  however, 
has  handled  this  formidable  under- 
taking in  an  extremely  competent 
manner.  He  devotes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  text  to  the  history  of 
the  administration  of  the  various 
types  of  public  land  and  tells  of  the 
often  unwise  and  negligent  disposal 
of  important  segments  of  Federal 
land  holdings.  There  is  well  written 
material  on  the  key  legislation  that 
now  insures  the  preservation  and 
management  of  most  of  the  lands 
remaining  in  Federal  ownership. 

As  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Mr.  Clawson  shows 
an  excellent  sense  of  proportion  in 
dealing  with  both  the  large  land 
holdings  under  his  own  agency 
and  with  those  under  all  Federal 
agencies.  A  less  skilful  and  well- 
balanced  writer  in  the  same  position 
might  have  been  guilty  of  emphasiz- 
ing his  own  bureau's  activities  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  sister  agen- 
cies. Since  the  author  has  demon- 
strated his  sense  of  balance,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  he  is  a  key  ad- 
ministrator of  a  large  segment  of 
the  public  lands  makes  his  writing 
all  the  more  authoritative. 

The  author  deals  with  many  of 
the  major  issues  that  are  disturbing 
the  Nation's  conservationists  today 
— conflicts  between  recreational  and 
material  uses  of  the  same  lands, 
conflicts  between  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  livestock  industries  on 
national  forests  and  the  grazing 
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lands  of  the  public  domain;  and 
conflicts  between  power  develop- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments. 

Mr.  Clawson  sees  a  still  greater 
expansion  of  public  land  holding 
within  coming  years  and  greater 
demands  upon  the  lands  by  all  in- 
terests. The  conflicts  which  have 
arisen  must  be  resolved  in  the  public 
interest  so  that  the  American  people 
can  reap  full  benefits  in  increased 
yields  of  all  of  the  important  com- 
modities produced — whether  they 
be  fish  and  game,  beef  and  wool,  oil 
and  metal  ore,  or  camping  facilities 
and  esthetic  appreciation.  To 
achieve  this  goal  will  take  greater 
efforts  by  the  government  agencies 
entrusted  with  their  administration 
and  a  more  unified  national  land 
and  water  policy. 

The  volume  is  ably  written  and 
will  prove  an  excellent  reference 
book  for  those  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  America's  natural 


resources. 


JAMES  B.  TREFETHEN. 


RECREATION  AND  PARK  YEARBOOK:  A 
Review  of  Local  and  County  Recreation 
and  Park  Developments,  1900-1950. 
National  Recreation  Association,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Recreation  and  Park  Year- 
book for  1950  records  for  the  first 
time  in  one  volume  the  work  of 
municipal  and  county  recreation  and 
park  authorities  throughout  the 
country.  It  contains  information 
concerning  the  activities,  facilities, 
management,  recreation  leadership, 
and  expenditures  of  the  agencies 
providing  these  closely  related  pub- 
lic services.  The  Midcentury  Edi- 
tion of  the  Recreation  and  Park 
Yearbook  is  therefore  a  unique 
publication. 


The  yearbook  includes  reports 
from  1,880  municipalities — cities, 
towns,  villages,  counties,  and  park 
and  school  districts — located  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  covers 
recreation  and  park  services  and 
facilities  provided  in  more  than 
2,175  communities  by  a  total  of 
2,277  agencies.  More  municipalities 
are  included  in  the  Recreation  and 
Park  Yearbook  than  in  any  pre- 
vious annual  survey  of  local  parks 
or  recreation. 

Special  features  include  a  section 
entitled  "Recreation  and  Parks  in 
1900"  and  an  analysis  of  trends  and 
developments  during  the  last  half 
century.  The  summary  of  data  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  gives  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  municipal 
and  county  recreation  and  park 
services  in  the  United  States  in 
1950. 

FORESTS  AND  MEN  by  William  B.  Greeley, 
Published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  1951.  256  pp.  Price,  $3.00. 

William  B.  Greeley  had  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  growing  up 
with  the  forestry  movement.  He 
was  inspired  by  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
the  Yale  School,  but  throughout  his 
very  readable  book,  whether  he  was 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  or  the 
West  Coast  Lumberman's  Associa- 
tion, he  was  essentially  a  field  man. 
The  theories  he  had  learned  in 
class  and  office  were  put  to  the 
practical  test.  Also  throughout  the 
book  he  displays  a  good  deal  of 
human  understanding  of  the  lumber- 
men and  the  forest  officials  who  did 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye  but  who, 
in  the  end,  have  developed  a  fairly 
workable  program. 

Mr.  Greeley  describes  the  early 
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days  when  trees  were  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  trying  desperately 
to  clean  away  the  woods  and  put  the 
soil  under  cultivation.  He  tells  of 
the  great  crusade  for  conservation 
which  was  set  off  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  when 
the  area  of  national  forests  was 
increased  from  13  to  120  million 
acres.  He  has  told  the  dramatic 
story  of  changing  economic  con- 
ditions which  made  conservation 
good  business  for  the  lumbermen  as 
well  as  good  policy  for  the  Nation. 
With  all  of  his  admiration  for  his 
chief,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Will  Greeley 
had  the  sense  and  the  courage  to 
oppose  some  of  the  opposition  which 
Mr.  Pinchot  handed  out  to  the  men 
who  were  in  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Greeley  takes  stock  of  the 
CCC  days  and  has  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  lift  which  these 
labors  gave  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. In  fact  he  quotes  page 
and  book  in  relating  the  conver- 
sions of  hard-headed  business  men  to 
many  of  the  conservation  practices 
which  are  now  commonly  observed 


by  both  Government  and  business. 
And  here  is  his  summing  up: 
"My  first  interest  in  forestry  was 
aroused  in  1900  by  a  long  chat  with 
Bernard  E.  Fernow,  then  Dean  of 
the  Forest  School  at  Cornell  .  .  . 
For  fifty  years  of  scrambling  over 
logs  I  have  witnessed  the  battle 
between  free  land  and  conservation. 
Forces  grouped  under  these  op- 
posing banners  have  fought  and 
compromised,  cooperated  like  prac- 
tical Americans  in  doing  first  things 
first  and  then  fought  again.  There 
have  been  the  inevitable  conflicts 
between  earnest  reformers  who  can- 
not wait  and  conservatives  who  hold 
to  the  status  quo.  And  there  has 
been  the  characteristic  and  fruitful 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to 
so  many  contentions — a  growing 
understanding  and  a  getting  to 
work  at  the  grass  roots.  The  great- 
est change  in  fifty  years  is  the  spread 
of  forestry  outward  and  downward. 
Forestry  is  now  the  common  posses- 
sion of  us  all.  To  me  the  fifty  years 
have  brought  a  rich  experience  in 
the  democratic  process  at  work, 
hammering  out  a  national  problem." 
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